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UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 15, 1952 


House or RepresenrativeEs, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at LO a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman of the 
committee, presiding. 

The Cuamman. Let the committee come to order. Now you pho- 
tographers that want to make these pictures will have to take them 
before the testimony commences and then you will have to shut off 
these lights because it interferes with the witness. It is too glaring. 
This light now is very glaring on the witnesses. So I suggest to who- 
ever is handling this light, make your pictures and then cut it off. 

Mr. Rivers. And please move the equipment, so we can see. 

The Cuarmman. We are here for business now. We are not so par- 
ticularly concerned about pictures, but we want to give you an oppor- 
tunity. Now make your pictures and shut these lights off. 

Now let the committee come to order. Members of the committee, 
today we commence hearings on H. R. 5904, a bill which embraces 
the plans which has been proposed by the National Security Training 
Commission for the implementation of: universal military training 
when such implementation becomes advisable. 

(The bill referred to is as follows:) 


[H. R. 5904, 82d Cong., 2d sess. } 


A BILL To provide for the administration and discipline of the National Security Training 
Corps, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. That this Act may be cited as the “National Security Training 

Corps Act.” 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 

Sec. 1. Short title. 
See. 2. Definitions. 
See. 3. Oath of trainees. 
Sec. 4. Status of Corps and trainees. 
See. 5. Induction into Corps. 
Sec. 6. Regulations: Secretary of Defense 
Sec. 7. Regulations: Training agencies 
Sec. &. Budget for the Corps. 
Sec. 9. Certificates and discharges 
See. 10. Maintenance benefits. 


1 
See. 11. Uniforms. 
Sec. 12. Civil relief. 
Sec. 13. Burial. 
See. 14. Indemnity benefits 
See. 15. Payment, upon death, of accrued compensation and allowances 
Sec. 16. Disability compensation. 
1 


Liability of trainee for loss ot or damage to Government property 


(2293 ) 
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Liability of trainee for expenses incident to absence without leave 
Receipt of other compensation. 

Reemployment rights. 

Claims. 

Limitation of benefits. 

Moral welfare of trainees. 

Training agencies and personnel. 

Trainees excluded from coverage under Social Security Act 
Forbidding bounties, substitutes, or purchase of release. 
Penalties 

Leave. 

Missing Persons Act. 

Conscientious objectors. 

Effect of previous felony. 

Effect of dishonorable, bad-conduct, or undesirable discharge 
Extension of training period. 

Inspection by Commission. 

Technical amendments. 

Executive director and principal staff assistants 





TITLE II—Copkr oF Conpuct 
Sec. 201. Short title. 
Sec. 202. (a) Applicability of Uniform Code of Military Justice. 
See. 202. (b) Composition of court. 
See, 203. Consideration for youth and inexperience of trainees. 
See. 204. (a) Jurisdiction of United States district courts. 
See. 204. (b) Permissible punishments. 
Sec. 204. (c) Where trainee refuses trial by general court-martial. 
Sec. 205. Administrative discharges. 
Sec. 206. Explanation of Code to trainees. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. When used in this Act— 

(a)** Commission” means the National Security Training Commission. 

(b) “Corps” means the National Security Training Corps. 

(c) “Trainee” means a person actually inducted for training in the National 
Security Training Corps pursuant to the Universal Military Training and Serv- 
ice Act, as amended. 

(d) “Training Agency” means any military department designated to econ- 
duct training. 

OATIT FOR TRAINEES 





Sec. 3. After having been assigned to a training agency trainees will sub- 
seribe to the following oath or affirmation: 

“As a member of the National Security Training Corps, I do solemnly swear 
(or affirm) that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the United States of 
America and that I will obey the orders of the President of the United States 
of America and that I will obey the orders of the officers appointed over me. 
So help me God.” 

In ease of affirmation the closing sentence of adjuration shall be omitted. 


STATUS OF CORPS AND TRAINEES 


Sec. 4. The Corps shall be a component of the land and naval forces: Pro- 
vided, That trainees shall be deemed members of the Armed Forces only as 
expressly provided in this Act or in the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act, as amended. 

INDUCTION INTO CORPS 


Sec. 5. (a) Persons shall be inducted into the Corps as provided in the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act, as amended (50 U. 8S. C. App. 451): 
Provided, That persons liable for induction into the Corps may, within the 
limits of applicable quotas, volunteer for induction into the Corps. 

(b) The Selective Service System shall administer the process of inductions 
into the Corps in accordance with the provisions of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, as amended. 


REGULATIONS : SECRETARY OF DEFENSI 


Sec. 6. In accordance with the policies and standards established by the Com- 
miission pursuant to the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended, the Secretary of Defense shall prescribe, after approval by the Com- 
mission, rules and regulations not inconsistent with law. with respect to the 
conduct of training in the Corps 
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REGULATIONS: TRAINING AGENCIES 


Sec. 7. (a) The head of each training agency may prescribe rules and regu- 
lations not inconsistent with law or with rules and regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of Defense, with respect to the conduct of training in the respective 
training agencies. 

(b) The heads of the training agencies shall prescribe ratings of efficiency 
and other qualifications for trainees which shall, to the extent practicable, be 
uniform among the training agencies, and shall assure by appropriate regulation 
that trainees receive an appropriate rating upon completion of their training. 
A record of such rating shall be maintained by the training agency and later 
by the armed force to which a trainee is transferred upon completion of his 
training in the Corps: Provided, That when a trainee becomes a member of a 
unit of a reserve component, a copy of such record shall be transmitted to the 
commanding officer of such unit. 


BUDGET FOR TILE CORPS 


Sec. & The Secretury of Defense shall consult with the Commission on the 
preparation of the proposed annual budget estimates for the Corps prior to 
submission of such budget estimates to the Bureau of the Budget. It shall be 
the duty of the Commission to assure itself as to the adequacy and reasonable- 
ness of the annual budget estimates for the Corps. 


CERTIFICATES AND DISCHARGES 


Sec. 9. (a) Upon the satisfactory completion of training, trainees shall be 
furnished with a certificate of training. 

(b) Upon the completion of the period of training, each trainee shall be 
transferred to a reserve component pursuant to the Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act, as amended, unless discharged under conditions to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of Defense with the approval of the Commission. 

(c) The Secretary of Defense with the approval of the Commission shall 
make provision for the conditions under which the several types of discharges 
shall be executed. Discharges shall be honorable, general, undesirable, bad- 
conduct, and dishonorable. Trainees shall be given a dishonorable or bad- 
conduct discharge only pursuant to sentence of a court-martial. 

MAINTENANCE BENEFITS 

Sec. 10. (a) Under such regulations as the Secretary of Defense may pre 
scribe, the training agency shall furnish each trainee with— 

(1) necessary transportation, including transportation from his home 
to the place of induction and training and return, when not furnished by 
the Selective Service System ; 

(2) quarters and subsistence; 

(3) clothing and equipment; 

(4) hospitalization, medical, surgical, and dental care; and 

(5) other necessary supplies and services. 

(b) The training agency may, where appropriate and under such regulations 
as the Secretary of Defense may prescribe, furnish monetary allowances to 
trainees in lieu of transportation, quarters, subsistence, clothing, or equipment, 
at rates not to exceed the rates provided for members of the Armed Forces 
in pay grade E-1. 

UNIFORMS 


Sec. 11. (a) The uniform for trainees shall be the uniform prescribed for 
enlisted men in the training agency to which trainees are assigned for training. 
The head of the training agency concerned shall prescribe the conditions under 
which trainees shall wear the uniform. The Secretary of Defense shall pre- 
scribe distinctive insignia to be worn by trainees, which insignia shall be the 
same for all members of the Corps, except that devices may be prescribed to 
denote different grade or rank. 

(b) Subject to regulations of the head of the training ageney concerned, 
trainees may, upon satisfactory completion of training, be authorized to retain 
personal issue clothing for use in subsequent performance of duty and training 
in a Reserve status. Trainees discharged from the corps may be authoriz:d to 
retain underelothing and nondistinctive articles of outer clothing and may be 
furnished such civilian outer clothing as may be necessary. 
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CIVIL RELIEF 


Sec. 12. Trainees shall be entitled to the benefits of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Civil Relief Act of 1940, as amended (50 U. 8. ©. 501). The terms “persons in 
military service” and “period of military service” in section 101 of that Act shall 
be deemed to include trainees and periods of training. 


BURIAI 


Sec. 15. In case of the death of a trainee during his period of training, the cost 
of recovery of the body, preparation for burial, including a suitable casket, flag, 
transportation (including escort) to the city or town designated by the deceased’s 
next of kin or proper authority, and transportation of personal cffects shall be 
paid by the training agency to which he was last ussigned in the same manner 
as prescribed by law or regulations in the case of a member of the Armed Forces. 
Trainees shall not, solely by reason of their period of training, be eligible for 
burial in a national cemetery. The person incurring expenses for interment 
shall be entitled to reimbursement for such expenses in the same manner as 
prescribed by regulations applicable to a member of an armed force 


INDEMNITY BENEFITS 


Sec. 14. (2) Section 2 of the Servicemen’s Indemnity Act of 1951 (Public Law 
25, Kighty-second Congress) is amended by inserting the words “persons inducted 
into the National Security Training Corps; immediately following the words 
‘for fourteen days or more;” and by inserting the words “or into the National 
Security Training Corps” immediately following the words “induction into the 
Armed Forces” in the third proviso thereof. 

(b) Section 621 (a) of the National Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, as 
amended (38 U. S. C. S01), is further amended by inserting the words “other 
than a person inducted into the National Security Training Corps” immediately 
following the word “person” where first appearing therein. 


PAYMENT, UPON DEATH, OF ACCRUED COMPENSATION AND ALLOWANCES 


Sec. 15. The aecrued or undisbursed compensation owing the trainee at time 
of his death, including any dependency allowance, shall be paid by the training 
agency to which he was last assigned in the same manner as prescribed by law 
or regulations in the case of a member of the Armed Forces. 


DISABILITY COMPENSATION 


Sec. 16. (a) Except as modified by this section, the provisions of the Act 
entitled “Federal Employees’ Compensation Act”, approved September 7, 1916, as 
amended (39 Stat. 742; 5 U.S. C. 751), and as may be hereafter amended, shall 
apply with respect to the disability or death of a trainee. Except as modified 
by this section, the said Act shall also apply in respect to the disability of any 
person who, in response to an order to report for induction into the Corps and 
who, after reporting to a local draft board, but before being accepted and enrolled 
for active duty with the Corps, becomes disabled as a result of disease contracted, 
injury suffered, or aggravation of an existing disease or injury while en route 
from such draft board to a designated induction station. 

(b) The provisions of the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act, as amended, 
shall apply to a trainee only with respect to disability from a personal injury 
incurred in line of duty, or from disease proximately caused by such duty, and 
with respect to death resulting from such injury or disease: Provided, That the 
death benefits payable under said Act, other than funeral and burial expenses, 
shall be payable only where death occurs subsequent to 120 days after the date 
of the trainee’s release from the Corps. 

(c) For the purpose of determining the compensation payable under this see- 
tion, the total compensation received by a trainee in cash and in kind shall be 
deemed to be $150 per month, which sum shall be applied in lieu of any monthly 
pay determined to be required or authorized under section 6, 10, or 12 of the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act, as amended. 

(d) The periods of time within which notice of injury, claims for compensa 
tion, or any report or notice is required under the Federal Employees’ Compensa 
tion Act, as amended, shall not begin to run in cases of disability until after 
release of the trainee from the Corps. The benefits provided under such Act 
shall not accrue to the trainee until after such release 
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(e) Nothing in this section shall be construed to hinder the prompt action 
authorized by sections 26 and 27 of the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 


: in any case involving the legal liability of a third party other than the United 
" States, and the head cf the training agency concerned shall cooperate fully with 
: the Department of Labor in respect to the prompt investigation and prosecution 


of such cases. 

(f) In case of death, the funeral and burial costs and other related expenses 
shall not be paid under the authority of section 11 of the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act if such expenses may be defrayed under the authority of 


it 2 
section 13 of this Act. 
i (zg) All determinations as to line of duty shall be made by the training agency 
@ concerned, and review of all such determinations shall be made by the head 
r of the training agency concerned, under applicable regulations of that agency. 
All such final determinations shall be conclusive upon the Department of Labor 
whether made before or after the filing of a claim. 
t 
a LIABILITY OF TRAINEE FOR LOSS OF OR DAMAGE TO GOVERN MENT PROPERTY 
Sec. 17. A trainee shall be pecuniarily liable for the loss of or damage to 
Government property as a result of his fault or neglect, and the amount of 
liability as determined by the training agency may be collected by stoppage 
4 against the authorized compensation not to exceed $15 in any one month, or 
l by civil suit, or both. Where circumstances so warrant in his judgment, the 
$ head of the training agency concerned or his designee may remit any such 
l liability in whole or in part. 
. 
LIABILITY OF TRAINEE FOR EXPENSES INCIDENT TO ABSENCE WITHOUT LEAVE 
> Sec. 18. (a) A trainee shall be pecuniarily liable for costs incident to his 


apprehension and return in the case of absence without leave or desertion, and 

the amount of liability as determined by the training agency may be collected 

by stoppage against the authorized compensation not to exceed $15 in any one 

month. Where circumstances so warrant in his judgment, the head of the train 

ing agency concerned or his designee may remit any such liability in whole or 
| in part. 

(b) The head of the training agency concerned is authorized to pay such 
amounts as he muy by regulation prescribe to civilian officers and other persons 
as compensation for services, reimbursement of expenses, and rewards for the 
apprehension and return of a trainee in case of absence without leave or desertion 


RECEIPT OF OTTLER COMPENSATION 


Sec. 19. Nothing contained in this title cr any other Act shall be construed 
as forbidding the payment to trainees of Compensation by any person, firm, o1 
corporation during their period of training. 

REEMPLOY MENT RIGHTS 

Sec. 20. Paragraph (8) of subsection (g) of section 9 of the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act, as amended, is amended by inserting before the 
period at the end of the first sentence thereof the words “or the National Se 
curity Training Corps” 

CLAIMS 

Sec. 21. (a) Trainees 

(1) shall be considered to be members “of the military or naval forces 
of the United States” within the meaning of section 2671, title 28, United 
States Code; 

(2) shall be considered to be “military personnel” within the meaning 
of section 1 of the Act of December 28, 1945 (59 Stat. 662, 31 U. S. C. 223d), 
and section 1 of the Act of July 3, 1945 (57 Stat. 372, 31 U. S. C. 223b), as 
amended, 

(b) The Secretary of the Army and the Secretary of the Navy and the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force and their designees are authorized to exercise with re- 
spect to claims of trainees for damages to or loss, destruction, or abandonment 
of personal property occurring incident to their training, the respective powers 
conferred upen the Secretary of War and his designees by the Act of May 29, 








ne 


1945 (59 Stat. 225, 31 U. 8. ©. 222c), and the Secretary of the Navy or his 
designees by section 2 of the Act of December 28, 1945 (59 Stat. 662, 31 U. S. C. 
222e) . 


LIMITATION OF BENEFITS 


by reason of their membership in the Corps, be entitled to any rights, privileges, 
cratuities, or benefits provided by law or regulations for personnel or former 
personnel of the Armed Forces. 


Sec. 22. Except as otherwise specifically provided, trainees shall not, solely 


MORAL WELFARE OF TRAINEES 


Sec. 25. (a) The provisions of title 18, section 1884, of the United States Code 
shall be applicable within and around any area, place, camp, post, or station 
where training in the Corps is being given. The head of each training agency 
is authorized to exercise the same powers with respect to the efficiency, health, 
and welfare of the trainees as he is now authorized to exercise with regard to 
his respective armed force. 

(b) It shall be unlawful knowingly to permit members of the Corps to enter 
houses of ill-fame, brothels, bawdy houses, and other like facilities which the 
head of the appropriate training agency shall declare in general orders or 
bulletins to be off-limits for trainees. Any person, corporation, partnership, or 
association violating any of the provisions of this subsection shall be deemed 
suilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $1,000 or imprisonment for not more than twelve months, or both. 

(c) Section 6 of Public Law 51, Eighty-second Congress, is amended by insert- 
ing after the words “Armed Forces or,” where first appearing therein, the phrase 
“ with the approval of the National Security Training Commission,”. 

(d) Nothing in this section shall be construed as conferring upon the personnel 
of the training agencies any authority to make criminal investigations, searches, 
seizures, or arrests of civilians charged with violations of this section. 


TRAINING AGENCIES AND PERSONNFI 


Sec. 24. (a) Training agencies shall have direct responsibility for all training 
operations and may utilize, with their consent, the services of other agencies with 
or without reimbursement, including non-Federal agencies and institutions, 
in the conduct thereof. 

(b) Military and civilian personnel of the military departments detailed for 
duty with the Corps or the Commission are authorized in addition to and in 
excess of the strengths otherwise prescribed for such establishment. 


TRAINEES EXCLUDED FROM COVERAGE UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Sec. 25, (a) Section 210 (a) (7) (C) of the Social Security Act (42 U. S. C. 
Supp. IV, Sec. 410) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following new 
clause: 

“(xiv) by an individual as a trainee in the National Security Training 
Corps.” 

(b) Section 1426 (b) (7) (C) of the Internal Revenue Code (26 U. S. C. 
Supp. IV, Sec. 1426) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
new clause: 

“(xiv) by an individual as a trainee in the National Security Training 
Corps.” 

FORBIDDING BOUNTIES, SUBSTITUTES, OR PURCHASE OF RELEASE 


Sec. 26. Section 8 of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended, is further amended by inserting the words “or into the National 
Security Training Corps” immediately following the words “United States” 
wherever appearing therein; by inserting the words “or training” immediately 
following the words “training and service” wherever appearing therein; and 
by inserting the words “or the National Security Training Corps” immediately 
following the words “such forces” wherever appearing therein. 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 27. Section 12 of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended, is further amended by inserting the words “or in the National Security 
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Training Corps” immediately following the words “armed forces” wherever 
appearing therein. 
LEAVE 


Sec. 28. Under rules and regulations promulgated by the heads of the appro- 
priate training agencies, trainees may be granted leaves of absence during their 
period of training without loss of compensation of allowances to which otherwise 
entitled. No trainee shall be entitled to any payment upon discharge or 
termination of training in lieu of leave. 


MISSING PERSONS ACT 


Sec. 29. A trainee shall be considered to be a “person” within the meaning of 
section 1 (a) of the Act of March 7, 1942 (56 Stat. 148, 50 U. 8S. C. 1001), as 
amended. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


Sec, 30. 'The provisions of section 6 (j) of the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, as amended, shall apply to persons liable for induction into the 
Corps: Provided, That if the objector is found to be conscientiously opposed 
to participation in noncombatant training in the Corps, the civilian work which 
he shall be required to perform, in lieu of induction into the Corps, shall be for a 
period equal to the period of training in the Corps. 


EFFECT OF PREVIOUS FELONY 


Sec. 31. No person who, prior to the time of his call for induction into the 
Corps, shall have been convicted of a felony shall be inducted into the Corps. 


EFFECT OF DISHONORABLE, BAD-CONDUCT, OR UNDESIRABLE DISCHARGE 


Sec. 82. The execution of a dishonorable, bad-conduct, or undesirable discharge 
from the Corps shall forfeit any right to credit by the trainee for time served in 
training, and shall not prevent the trainee from being inducted into the Armed 
Forces for training and service, or, except where the award of such discharge is 
the direct result of conviction for a felony, shall not prevent the trainee from 
being reinducted into the Corps for all or part of the training prescribed for the 
Corps. 

EXTENSION OF TRAINING PERIOD 


Sec. 33. Under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Defense, the period 
of training may be extended by the training agency beyond six months— 

(1) with the consent of the trainee, or his next of kin if he is incompetent. 
for the purpose of furnishing hospitalization, medical, dental, or surgical 
care: Provided, That the trainee shall be transferred to the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Labor, for the purposes of section 16 of this Act, at the 
earliest time consistent with the health and well-being of the trainee, as the 
head of the training agency concerned shall determine. 

(2) for the purpose of requiring a trainee to make good any time lost 
from training, including time lost due to leave granted him, or his own 
wrongful act or neglect, time lost in desertion or absence without leave 
and time lost by the trainee due to restraint prior to a trial resulting in con 
viction or confinement imposed as a result of a sentence by a court-martial 
or a civil court. 

INSPECTION BY COMMISSION 


Sec. 34. In order effectively to discharge its responsibility for exercising gen- 
eral supervision over the training of the Corps and to assure compliance with 
such policies and standards as it shall establish, as provided in section 4 (k) (5) 
of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as amended, the Commission 
shall establish a system of training inspection. The Commission, or its designated 
agents, is hereby authorized to make thorough inspections at any time, upon the 
initiative of the Commission, at or near all camps, stations, or vessels where 
members of the Corps are in training. The Commission, or its designated agents, 
is further authorized to have full access to all records and statistics maintained 
by the training agencies in connection with the Corps. No training agency shal) 
deny to any person being trained direct access to any member of such inspection 
system. 
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TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 85. (a) Subsection 4 (k) of the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act, as amended, is further amended by striking out the word “judicially” in 
paragraph (3) thereof and inserting in lieu thereof the word “judicially.” 

(b) Subsection 17 (b) of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended, is further amended by striking out the words “designated by the 


(ommission. 
XECUTIVE DIRECTOR AND PRINCIPAL STAFF ASSISTANTS 


Sec. 36. (a) The Commission shall have an executive director who shall be 
the principal executive officer thereof. The executive director shall be appointed 
from civilian life by the Commission. No member of the Commission shall be 
eligible te serve as executive director. The executive director shall supervise 
the employees of the Commission and shall perform such other duties in con 
nection with executing the functions of the Commission as the Commission may 
direct. For this purpose any power, function, or duty of the Commission may, 
it the direction of the Commission, be exercised or performed by the executive 
director 

(b) The President, to the extent he deems it necessary, is authorized to place 
not to exceed four positions of the National Security Training Commission in 
grades above GS-15 of the general schedule of the Classification Act of 1949 
in accordance with the procedures and standards of that Act. Such positions 
shall be additional to the number authorized by section 505 of that Act 






rITLE II—CODE OF CONDUCT 
SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 201. This title shall be known as “The Code of Conduct of the National 
Security Training Corps.” 


APPLICABILITY OF UNIFORM CODE OF MILITARY JUSTICE 


Sec. 202. (a) All persons actually inducted into the National Security Training 
Corps are subject to the Uniform Code of Military Justice (50 U.S.C. 55) and 
regulations issued pursuant thereto the same as enlisted persons in the Armed 
Forces to which the trainees are assigned, except that general courts martial 
shall have jurisdiction to try trainees for the following offenses aguinst the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice only with the written consent of the trainee 
after he has consulted his parents or legal guardian: murder, voluntary man 
slaughter, rape, robbery, maiming, arson, or aggravated assault; and attempts, 
solicitations, and conspiracies to commit such offenses. 

(b) Composition or Court.—The request concerning the composition of the 
court which an accused trainee is authorized to make pursuant to article 25 (c) 
of the Uniform Code of Military Justice shall be deemed satisfied if one-third 
of the court is made up of enlisted men selected in accordance with that article 


CONSIDERATION FOR YOUTH AND INEXPERIENCE OF TRAINEES 


Sec. 208. Commanding officers, courts martial, and reviewing authorities shall 
give full regard to the youth and inexperience of any trainee in awarding him 
punishment or in approving or affirming such punishment. 


JURISDICTION OF UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURTS 


Sec. 204. The several district courts of the United States, its Territories, and 
possessions shall have jurisdiction to try and punish trainees for the offenses 
denounced by the Uniform Code of Military Justice. The procedure in and 
hefore these courts in cases under authority of this section, including pretrial 
and appellate procedure, shall be controlled by the procedural provisions of Title 
18, United States Code, and other laws and rules of procedure otherwise appli 
cable to those courts. 

(b) PERMISSIBLE PUNISHMENTS.—The punishment which may be imposed upon 
conviction of any offense under subsection (a) of this section shall not exceed 
the limits of punishment for that offense which the President has now preseribed 
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or may hereafter prescribe, under authority of article 56 of the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice. However, forfeiture of pay, detention of pay, or dishonorable 
or bad-conduct discharge shall not be adjudged, but a fine may be adjudged in 
any case. In an offense punishable under this subsection also constitutes an 
offense under any other applicable law of the United States, the punishment 
which may be imposed shall not exceed the limits prescribed by such law if 
those limits are lower than the limits prescribed by the President under authority 
of the Uniform Code of Military Justice. 

(ec) WHERE TRAINEE REFUSES TRIAL BY GENERAL Court-MARTIAL.—Whenever 
the officer exercising general court-martial jurisdiction over the Command to 
which a trainee is assigned determines that a trainee should be tried by general 
court-martial for one or more of the offenses against the Uniform Code of Mili 
tary Justice specified in section 202 (a) of this title and the trainee does not, 
after consultation with his parents or legal guardian, consent in writing to 
being tried by such a court-martial for such cffense or offenses, the officer shall 
report the facts and circumstances concerning the offense to the United States 
attorney for the district in which the offense was committed 

ADMINISTRATIVE DISCHARGES 

Sec. 205. When a trainee is convicted by a civil court of any offense involving 
moral turpitude, he may be given a general or undesirable discharge, as 
appropriate. 

EXPLANATION OF CODE TO TRAINEES 

Sec. 206. This title and those articles enumerated in article 137 of the Uni 
form Code of Military Justice shall be carefully explained to every trainee at 
the time of his induction or within six days thereafter. The complete text of 
this title of the Uniform Code of Military Justice shall be made available to 
any trainee, upon his request, for his personal examination. 

The Ciamman. At the outset L particularly point out that the bill 
before the committee embraces only the plan which is recommended 
by the Commission. I recognize there are many people who are con- 
scientious!y opposed to universal military training who feel that these 
hearings should be open to the public discussion on the principle of 
universal military traiming. 

However, let me say Congress approved the principle of universal 
military training when it passed the draft and the universal military 
training legislation in the first session of this Congress last year. In 
view of that fact, the committee expects the witnesses who will appear 
before it to direct their testimony to the plan which is now before the 
committee, 

The committee is required by law to report to the House of Repre 
sentatives not later than 45 continuous days of legislative session from 
January 8. After the committee has heard the Commission and some 
of the witnesses from the Department of Defense, we will then hear 
those who have asked to be heard who represent the viewpoint of 
educational institutions, labor organizations, farm groups, temperate 
organizations, and religious organizations on a broad national basis. 

[ hope it will be possible for the committee to finish with the Com- 
mission and the defense witnesses during this week and on Monday, 
January 21, commence hearing witnesses in opposition to the plan. 

The time limit requires that we finish our hearing and make our 
report approximately the last day of February. Therefore, it is 
going to be necessary that there be at least two and possibly three 
sessions a day for a considerable length of time on this bill. 

Members of the committee, as you know, following the enactment 
of Public Law 51 and in aecordance with Public Law 51, the Presi 
dent appointed, and the Senate confirmed, five members of the Na 
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tional Security Training Commission. ‘The members of that Commis 
sion, as you know, are Hon. James W. Wadsworth, Hon. William L. 
Clayton, Dr. Carl T. Compton, Admiral Thomas C. Kinkaid, and 
Lt. Gen. Raymond S. McLain. These members have worked dili- 
gently in an effort to solve the many difficult problems which neces- 
sarily will arise from the consideration of universal military training. 

It was both fitting and proper that the Honorable James W. Wads- 
worth, who has a long and distinguished career in both the House and 
Senate, should have been selected Chairman of the National Security 
Training Commission. As always, he has given his best in the interest 
of the national welfare. Iam most happy that he has recovered from 
his recent serious illness and is able to appear here as the first witness 
on this important subject. 

So, Senator Wadsworth, it is always a pleasure for this committee 
io have the benefit of your views. The committee is ready to receive 
your testimony and that of the other members of the Commission. 
Senator Wadsworth. 

Mr. Wapvsworrnu. Mr. Chairman, I confess to you that I get quite 
a thrill on being permitted to come before you on occasions of this 
sort, and I appreciate the opportunity. 

I suspect that quite a number of the members of this committee, if 
they will search their memories going back a good many years, will 
recollect that I have been talking about universal milit: iry training 
for a long, long time. I can only express the hope that they will be 
patient with me today and exercise forbearance to the best of their 
ability. . 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, perhaps the commit- 
tee will tolerate a very brief review of some important provisions of 
Public Law 51, known as the 1951 amendments to the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act. 

THE CORPS 


By that law the Congress established the National Security Train- 
ing Corps. In doing so, the Congress provided, in effect, that every 
young man, physically and mentally fit according to present stand- 
ards, upon reac hing the age of 18 years, shall be liable for induction 
into the Corps. There he is to undergo basic military training for a 
period of 6 months. 

Public Law 51, however, goes on to provide that no person shall 
be inducted into the corps until a code of conduct and measures pro- 
viding for disability and death benefits have been enacted into law 

and until such other legislative recommendations as are provided 
elsewhere in the law shall have been considered and enacted by the 
Congress with or without amendments and, finally, until the period 
of service required under this law for persons who have not attained 
the nineteenth anniversary of the day of their birth has been reduced 
or eliminated by the President or by a concurrent resolution of the 
Congress. 

This last-named provision makes it perfectly clear that the date of 
the actual implementation of the training program is left to the Presi- 
dent, under conditions laid down in the law, or to the Congress, which 
may express its decision in a concurrent resolution. 

This is but a brief sketch of the present status of the training corps. 
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THE COMMISSION 


The general supervision of the undertaking known as universal 
military training is confided in the act to the National Security Train- 
inyx Commission. As your chairman has already stated, the Commis 
sion is to be composed of five members, three of whom shall be civilians 
and two of whom shall be active or retired members of the Regular 
forces, all of them to be appointed by and with the advice and con 
sent of the Senate. 

This Commission, which I am now endeavoring to represent, was 
given under the law what might be termed a preliminary task, spelled 
out in part and expressing in rather broad language the policies 
which the Commission is expected to submit to the Congress for its 
approval. Pending favorable action by the Congress on these recom- 
mendations from the Commission, the actual implementation of uni- 
versal military training may not occur. 


THE COMMISSION'S TASK 


Conscious of the great importance of this preliminary task assigned 
to it, the Commission went to work immediately upon assuming office 
on July 2, 1951. Obviously it was our duty to search for good advice 
and reliable information as to just how universal military training 
can best be administered and submit our findings and recommenda- 
tions to the Congress either in the form of legislation or descriptions 
of policy set forth in the report. Incidentally, Public Law 51 fixed 
an upset date, October 29, 1951, for the filing of our report and 
recommendations. 

We worked steadily upon this task throughout the months of July, 
August, September, and on into October. ‘Assuming that the funda- 
mental principle involved in the establishment of the training corps 
and the training of young men inducted into it for military training 
had been established by the very distinct provisions of Puble Law 
51, our Commission did not feel justified in holding any hearings at 
which opinions of universal military training, either pro or con, would 
be invited. 

Rather, we decided to search for information and advice as to the 
best way to operate the universal military training program once it 
was started. We did not hold public hearings; instead we held a long 
series of what might better be termed conferences. <A total of about 
75 people attended these conferences, and many others, unable to at- 
tend in person, wrote out their recommendations for us at our invi- 
tation. 

By no means did we confine our consultations to military people. 
Obviously we had to obtain all possible information from them in 
order to learn something of the military problems involved; and, 
I must say, the Commission appreciates the quick response of the 
military to our numerous demands for information. But it was from 
civilians more than from the military that we counted upon receiving 
good advice. 

Among those who took part in our conferences were official repre- 
sentatives of the American Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
AMVETS, and Catholic Veterans. We listened attentively to the 
observations and recommendations of ministers of religion, of out- 
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stan ding educators, of representatives of public or se muipublic organi- 
zations interested in the maintenance of high st: ail ards of health and 
morals, ine luding representatives of the Woman’s C hristian Tem 
perance Union. 

In these conferences the diseussions were of the across-the-table 
tvpe: informal: candid; and, I must say, very informative 


UNANIMOUS DECISION OF COMMISSION 


Having completed what might be termed our search for informa- 
tion and advice by Labor Day last autumn, our Commission went 
to work drafting legislation to be recommended to the Congress and 
W rit meour re port. Inde ed, sotne ot this work Was clone as the sched- 
ule of conferences approached its end. In this undertaking every 
member of our Commission took an active and intimate part, Every 
paragraph, every sentence or expression Was discussed again and 
again, and Tam glad to report to you that every decision reached by 
the Commission was the result of a unanimous vote. 

Now, let me refer to a few of the more difficult and important 
decisions reached by the Commission. I have singled out only a few 
of them, but I believe that each of them deserves your careful 
consideration. 


PHYSICAL AND MENTAL STANDARDS 


Public Law 51 provides specifically for the induction of young 
men, known as trainees, into the training corps, there to undergo 6 
months of basic military training. I may say that that phrase “mili- 
tary training” and “basic military training” was emphasized at least 
two or three times in the Jaw which the Congress passed, Public 
Law 51. 

We recommended that the standards of physical and mental fitness 
now enforced in the Regular forces be applied to trainees. 

Some of those with whom we conferred were of the opinion that 
those standards might well be lowered in order to make the program 
somewhat more universal. It was contended by the proponents of 
this reduction in standards that many young men, badly handicapped 
physically, might well be trained for special work which they could 
perform despite their disabilities. However, Public Law 51 states 
explicitly that trainees shall undergo basic military training. Our 
examination of the present standards in effect with the Regular forces 
convinced us that those standards, physical and mental, were already 
low enough to cover and include all men actually fit for basic military 
training. If those standards as applied to the training corps were to 
Le reduced, we would find drawn to us a number of men admitted to 
the corps wlio could not undergo such training. 

This, in our judgment, would conflict with the evident intention 
of the Congress. Consequently, we decided upon the adoption of the 
standards now employed in the Regular forces. 

At some future date the Congress might decide to extend training 
to men who cannot endure the rugged training through which the 
soldier, sailor, and airman must go, and to set up a rather separate, 
somewhat semimilitary course of training for these seriously handi- 
capped men. I might observe, however, such a program for separate 
training would involve pretty heavy additional financial burden. 
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SPLIT TRAINING AND MONTHLY INDUCTIONS 


We were confronted with another very important problem involving 
a decision as to what sort of schedule should be employed in the 
induction of trainees into the corps. We searched over this field with 
great care. Suggestions ranged from weekly inductions, which 1 
understand are customary, perhaps, in the Marine Corps— 

Mr. Suortr. Double “e” in “weekly.” 

Mr. Wapsworrn. Through monthly inductions to semiannual in 
ductions. Moreover, it had been proposed to us quite seriously that 
the total of 6 months in training might be split into two 5-month pe- 
riods and an opportunity given to those young men who preferred 
such a split to take their training during two successive tae 
adding up toa total of 6 months. In this last proposal we encountered 
some difliculties which impressed us very deeply. 

First, we could reach no reliable estimate as to just how many young 
men would prefer to undergo the split training. Obviously, the pro- 
ponents of split training had in mind young men who are in college 
and who could spend 3 months in the summer without interfering with 
their college courses. We found that in October 1950 in our search for 
reliable estimates as to how many young men might be included } 
this category, there were about 160,000 18-year-old men in college. 
Assuming that universal military training were to be put into effect 
completely, making about | million young men liable for induction, 
we find that those in college would represent about 15 percent of all 
18-year-olds. To them might be added, as a result of the proposed 
volunteer process, several thousand additional youngsters who for 
one reason or another would prefer to take their training in two 
summer periods, 

In any event, the number would be considerable, but no matter 
what the number would be you must take into consideration not only 
the effect upon the adequacy of the training which they would receive 
but the additional expense to be imposed upon the taxpayers. 

The transportation expense involved in a split-training program 
would be twice as large as that involved in a straight 6-month pro- 
gram. Under the split training each trainee would have to make 
two round trips from his home to the training camp, thus doubling 
the transportation expense. 

Moreover, for the operation of the 3-month camp, a full staff of 
trainors and service personnel sufficient to operate camps containing 
160,000 or more would have to be mobilized and put to work for that 
5-month period, Having finished that job at the end of 5 months, 
where would those instructors and service people 20 ¢ They would 
have to be scattered around, I assume, in existing military installa- 
tions; and some of them, being civilians, would return to civil life. 
Under such circumstances it would be well-nigh impossible to main- 
tain a high standard of military training in a 3-month camp separated 
from its successor by a period of 9 months. 

It will be recalled also that when a trainee reports for training he 
is supplied clothing and uniforms, complete and adequate—this at 
the publie’s expense. What is to happen to his clothing and uniform 
at the end of his 3 months’ training when he goes home for 9 months 
Shall he take it with him and use it, or shall the Government be put 
to the expense of taking it from him, cleaning it, inventorying the 
whole of it, and storing it away awaiting his return the next summer ? 
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And, again, what would happen to the equipment—rifles, machine 
guns, light and heavy mortars, field artillery pieces, and antiaircraft 
guns, tanks and trucks of many sizes and types? Would it be left 
there, much of the heavy equipment out in the open air exposed to the 
weather, with a detachment of service people trying to take care of it, 
trying to store it or take care of it out of doors for 9 months? Or 
would much of it be transported to other installations at great ex- 
pense? The investment in this equipment, as you all know, is enorm- 
ous, and the deterioration which would undoubtedly overtake it would 
represent many thousands of lost dollars. 

Again, the trainee upon reporting to the training center must under- 
go a physical examination in order that the last information regarding 
his physical condition is achieved. That physical examination would 
hold good for just the first 3 months. On returning for his second 3 
months, of course, he would have to go through another physical ex- 
amination to ascertain whether anything had happened to him in his 
absence. ‘This would take time and cost money. 

Finally, there can be no doubt about it in our judgment, if the 6 
months’ training required by law is split into two 3 month periods, the 
interruption involved would set the man back considerably so that, 
upon his return for his second 3 months’ training, he would have to go 
through a refresher course to remind him of just where he left off the 
vear before. In our judgment this proposal would be injurious to 
any program seeking truly effective military training and would cer- 
tainly add greatly to the cost of the program. And perhaps more 
import: ant—indeed, I’m convinced it is the most important—if we 
were to set up two 3-month periods of training for the purpose of tak- 
ing care of college ton or boys about to go to college and fill those 
camps largely with such youngsters, we would have established a sep- 
arate class of trainees, a preferred class. 

This runs contrary to our whole conception of the democratic pro- 
cess involved in universal military training. We are convinced that 
the boy who is able to go to college, very frequently as a result of the 
ample financial means of his parents, should take his training along- 
side of the son of the laborer who can’t afford to send his son to college. 
There should be no distinction. They should all be trained alike and 
thus guarantee the preservation of our democratic spirit. 

After long discussions and searching for a wise solution, your Com 
mission reached the conclusion that inductions into the tr: aining corps 
should be upon a monthly basis. In other words, once each month men 
should be inducted into the corps, following as closely as practicable 
a quota system. Insofar as possible, the youngster himself would be 
given a choice as to just when he would like to commence his training. 
Such a program would be elastic to a considerable extent; and, no 
matter what the total number of men inducted in any given year, the 
inductions would be distributed pretty evenly from month to month. 

This, in turn, would make it entirely feasible to maintain a staff of 
instructors and service personnel actively at work throughout the en- 
tire year, thus increasing tremendously the efficiency of the tr aining 
and reducing the net cost per trainee down to a practical level. 

As you all know, the employment of good trainors is of enormous 
importance. Able though they may be, they will have a good deal to 
learn. The best way to obtain the best men is to enable them to take 
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under their mstruction an entering class of green trainees each month 
and organize the training class by class as it moves up the scale. 

That is our recommendation—that the induction of trainees be upon 
a monthly basis. 


A MERIT SYSTEM 


Another of our recommendations relating to the conduct of train- 
ing is, I think, well worth mentioning. We provided, in effect, in 
our legislative proposal that, as a youngster proceeds with his train- 
ing. his instructors shall from time to time evaluate his characteristics 
through the maintenance of what might be called a merit system. 
Under such a system the characteristics of the young man would be 
noted—his industry and dependability; his willingness to learn; his 
adaptability to specialist or technical training; his conception of team- 
work; and, finally, his qualities of leadership. ‘These and perhaps 
others of his qualifications will constitute his record, which will be 
completed in this respect upon his day of graduation from the corps. 

There can be no doubt that the average trainee would be tempted 
under such a sustem to do his best so that he may emerge with a credit 
able record. This is highly important. Then, too, when he is a 
graduate of UMT and passes into the Reserves, the appropriate com- 
mander of the Reserve organization to which he may be assigned will 
know something about the kind of man he is and will be better able 
to assign him to jobs to which he is fitted. 

Obviously this would be of great assistance to the effective organi- 
zation and maintenance of our Reserve forces. Or, if the UMT 
graduate does not happen to be assigned to an Organized Reserve unit, 
such as the National Guard, but rather is in what might be termed 
a pool of reservists subject to call to active duty at some future date. 
those executing the call and knowing what sort of men they wanted 
would know where to find them. 


SAFETY, HEALTH, WELFARE, AND MORALS 


Public Law 51 includes a provision directing the Commission to 
recommend to the Congress legislation relating to the personal safety, 
health, welfare, and morals of trainees; a code of conduct which may 
be identified as military law applicable to trainees: measures deemed 
necessary to implement the policies and standards established unde: 
Public Law 51; and, finally, measures relating to disability, death and 
other benefits, obligations, duties, liabilities, and responsibilities to be 
granted to or imposed upon the trainees. 

This is an exceedingly important field but I beg the committee to 
excuse me from citing and explaining our recommendations in this 
regard, my reason being that two members of our Commission, here 
present, Dr. Compton and Admiral Kinkaid will address you con- 
cerning these points in considerable detail and [ am confident that 
you will recognize that they have explored this field and come to under- 
stand it very thoroughly. And their colleagues on the Commission, I 
may sav, regard it as of primary importance. 

So much for some of the more important recominendations of our 
Commission in response to the will of Congress as expressed in Publi 


Law 51. 
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CIVILIAN CONTROL 


I turn now to a discussion of what, in my mind, is an exceedingly 
important matter. I refer to the degree of civilian control which shall 
be exercised by the Commission in conformity with the desire of the 
Congress as expressed in law. In effect, the law confides in our Com- 
mission the general supervisory control over universal military train 
ing policies. , 

We are not to administer the training itself for that is confined 
very properly to the Armed Services. 

The element of command does not appear among our functions. 
Rather, we are charged with the duty of keeping a close watch on the 
whole undertaking, estimating how it is operating, and reporting our 
opinions and findings to the Congress once every 6 months. 

Incidentally, I may say that there is apparently nothing in the law 
which would prevent us making more frequent reports to the Congress 
if we find it desirable to do so. 

Mr. Storr. Would you mind repeating that ? 

Mr. Wapsworrn. I say there is nothing in Public Law 51 which 
would seem to prevent our Commission filing more than two reports a 
year if we regard it as desirable to send a special report to the Congress 
on some certain subject. 

To enable us to do this, it is obvious that we must be able to look 
into every nook and corner of the UMT organization and find out 
what is going on. 


AN INSPECTION SYSTEM 


That we may do this, we are proposing legislation which, if ap- 
proved, will in effect authorize us to employ inspectors subject entirely 
to our directions. We ask that those inspectors shall have access to 
everything that is going on in the training camp. We ask that they 
be able to talk not only with the commanding officers but other officers 
down the line and to the trainees themselves; and to have access also 
to all reeords relat Ine to the conduct of the corps. 

The primary long-range function of the Commission will be that 
of inspection and reporting. It is the most important function that 
we will have to assume. Therefore, the bulk of the Commission’s 
staff will be employed in the inspection phase of our work. I wish to 
emphasize again that under section 54 of our legislation, our inspec 
tors will have full power to conduct inspections at any time and at any 
place and will have full access to all records and statistics maintained 
by the agencies in connection with the corps. Any trainee, no matter 
who he may be, may not be denied access to these inspectors or to the 
Commission itself. 


COMMISSION STAFI 


Since the submission of our report to the Congress on October 29. 
1951. the Commission’s thought on the organization of its staff has 
undergone a slight change. The reason for this change is that a 
detailed study of inspection systems has convinced us that our staff 
organization as outlined in our original report is unrealistic in some 
respects. While the funetions enumerated therein are correct, the 
positions listed are not. acgording to our revised belief. 
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You will note on page 54 of our report that our original organiza- 
tion plan called for the five Commissioners to have directly under them 
an Executive Director, who would have under his direction a General 
Counsel, a Director of Program Analysis, and a Director of Inspection. 

Our detailed study of inspection systems and methods indicated 
that an Office of Program Analysis would not only mean unnecessary 
duplication but would also be undesirable. A group of analysts and 
workers who sit at their desks in Washington and receive a series of 
reports written by men who have been in the field and on the scene, 
cannot adequately envision the problems in the field. We feel that 
experience indicates that by the time a traveling inspector writes his 
reports and sends them through the hands of from 3 to 10 interme- 
diaries, the final report may well bear but a coincidental resemblance 
to the original report. 

We, as Commissioners, want the facts. We want those facts as 
directly as possible from the men who personally observe those facts. 
It is the Commission’s role, not the role of a few employees, to analyze, 
review, and draw conclusions from the basic facts as presented by the 
inspector. 

We do not need an intermediary to interpret them for us. Therefore, 
our present organization calls for the following: 

A Director of Inspection, who will have under his supervision a 
group of expert, carefully recruited, high-minded and moral men, 
preferably ex-servicemen, who will act as traveling inspectors. They 
will go into the field and visit each installation at least twice each year, 
writing reports on conditions there. 

While in Washington, these men will write their reports and, at the 
same time, critically review and offer suggestions to each of the other 
inspectors on reports which the other inspectors have written, thereby 
furnishing a review and analysis of other inspection reports. Thus, 
the function of review is provided without added personnel costs. 
This review and analysis will be not by desk-bound scholars but by 
practical men who have been in the field and personally know the prob- 
lems encountered. 

The Commissioners will then study the final reports, making an 
analysis thereof from which the final report to the Congress will be 
written. 

It will be our policy to see that the report is factual and is as close to 
the content of the original inspection reports as is possible. We feel 
that this is desirable, since in the last analysis, you, as members of 
Congress, will desire to review, analyze and evaluate these reports in 
order to determine what legislative action, if any, is necessary. 

By knocking out the superfluous Office of Program Analysis, the 
Comission will save the salaries of some 6 to 15 employees and the cost 
of considerable paper, thus lessening the over-all cost of UMT to a 
considerable extent. 

The Commission also feels at this time that the Office of General 
Counsel is probably unnecessary. It is likely that all of our legal 
problems, and I can’t visualize that they will be very numerous or very 
intricate, can adequately be handled by other staff members, who in- 
cidentally are lawyers. 

The General Manager for the Commission will be the Executive 
Director and will have on his immediate staff the assistants necessary 
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to assist in the preparation of reports to the Congress and other neces 
sary matters. 

The staff of the Commission, including clerical assistance, should 
probably never exceed 50 people. Those working in the inspection 
system will comprise most of our employees. At the present time we 
estimate that only 12 to 18 traveling inspectors will be necessary—even 
under full implementation—a small number, indeed, considering the 
importance of their job. 

Through this simplified organization and a small, competent and 
well-paid staff, we believe that our duties to the Congress and to the 
President can be more than adequately fulfilled. 


INTOXICATING LIQUOR 


Another instance of the exercise of civilian control by the Commis 
sion will be found in that portion of our proposed legislation relating 
to the preservation of the health and morals of trainees. As I have 
already said, Dr. Compton and Admiral Kinkaid, with your permis 
sion, will discuss this problem in considerable detail. 

My only reference to it at this time is to call your attention to that 
provision in our proposed legislation relating to health and morals 
which demands that the Commission must approve the regulations 
made by the Secretary of Defense governing the sale, consumption, 
possession of, or traffic in beer, wine. or any other intoxicating liquors 
whenever such regulations apply to the National Security Training 
Corps. 

Should the regulations thus approved turn out to be inadequate, 
the Commission, of course, can take the matter up with the Secretary 
of Defense and request that the regulations be strengthened. Or if 
it turns out later that the objective cannot be attained solely by 
regulations, the Commission may recommend to the Congress the 
enactment of appropriate legislation—another instance of civilian 
control. 

As you know, it is provided that the Commission shall exercise gen- 
eral supervision over the management of the corps and shall estab- 
lish such policies and standards with respect to the corps as are nec- 
essary to carry out the purpose of the act. 

We felt that in order to properly implement this requirement, the 
Commission should be permitted to review the Department of Defense 
budget as it affects the corps in order that the Commission could 
determine whether or not items in the proposed budget were adequate 
to carry out a workable program, but not so extravagant as to be 
unreasonable. 

The Commission is not asking that something new be written in 
the law in this regard—that some new burdens be added to those 
already borne by the Department of Defense. We merely ask to be 
permitted to review this budget once it has been prepared. For this 
purpose, the Commission would assign a staff representative to work 
closely with the Department of Defense budget officer. The findings 
of this staff member would be reported to the Commission and official 
studies would be presented to the Commission for their review. 

The Commission would not have a veto power in this regard— 
merely the right to review and comment and offer suggestions. 
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Upon this sort of budget review the Commission would hope to 
assist in the devleopment of reasonable and adequate cost figures for 
the UMT program. 


NEED FOR PROMPT ENACTMENT OF LEGISLATION 


Permit me to conclude my statement by expressing the earnest hope 
that the Congress will place upon the statute books the legislation 
which we propose, or something very much like it. Our Commis- 
sion does not insist that every one of our proposals is perfect. Dur- 
ing my long service in the Congress I learned that in many instances 
bills submitted to the Congress can be improved as the result of care- 
ful study given them by the respective standing committees. We 
know that the Committee on Armed Services of the House of Repre- 
sentatives will study every paragraph, sentence and phrase in the 
legislation which our Commission proposes, and I can assure you 
that the members of our Commission will be glad to confer and coop- 
erate with you on any matter if you desire us to do so. 

We are convinced, however, that our proposals are aimed in the 
right direction and that when and if perfected and placed upon the 
statute books, all the legal machinery for the implementation of 
universal military training will have been created, complete and 
ready. 

At this moment the members of our Commission are unable to state 
just when and upon what scale universal military training may be 
started. I confess to you that all the members hope that it may be 
started in the not too distant future. The pushing of the button must 
be done by the President or the Congress in accordance with the pro- 
visions of law, and the writing of the law is in the hands of the 
Congress. What we want most of all is that the whole machinery 
as outlined by law shall be ready to go into operation when the button 
is pushed. 

Hence, our earnest plea that legislation of the type we propose be 
enacted into law at this session of the Congress. 

Then, and not until then, will we be ready to go to work when the 
signal is given. 

The Cramman. Thank you, Senator Wadsworth. 

Your last paragraph, on the last page of your statement, prompts 
this question and it is the only question I want to ask at this time. 
We all recognize that the law states when the program may be 
initiated. 

However, what the country wants to know and what every Member 
of the House wants to know: Just when, in your opinion as Chairman 
of the Commission, UMT should start ? 

Mr. Wapswortu. Well, Mr. Chairman, first I must say I am speak- 
ing as an individual when I attempt to reply to your question. 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

Mr. Wapswortn. Frankly, I am not competent to say when this 
thing should start. To achieve competency in reaching a judgment 
of that kind, one would have to be in constant touch with the Chiefs 
of Staff, with the Secretary of Defense, and indeed with the State 
Department. One would have to be intimately familiar with what is 
oing on all over the world, what changes may be expected, in the 
ood direction or unfavorable direction. 
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Frankly, I can’t sit here today and say when I think this thing 
should start. 1 don’t know. I can only express the earnest hope that 
it may start within a reasonable time, in order that we may begin as 
soon as possible to build up a civilian reserve and do away as rapidly 
as possible with the draft and the maintenance of very, very large 
and expensive Armed Forces as is now the case. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much 

Mr. Wapswortn. I regret my answer may be unsatisfactory, but I 
must be frank with you. 

The CuatrmMan. Allright. Thank you, Mr. Wadsworth. Mr. Short, 
any questions of the Senator? 

Mr. Suorr. Mr. Chairman, I think I must beg the indulgence of the 
committee and the distinguished Senator, to say that there is no mem- 
ber of the committee or of the Congress who has higher regard, greater 
respect, or even fonder affections for Jim Wadsworth than I have. I 
don’t agree with my wife, but it doesn’t keep me from loving her and 
living with her. We are dealing with a very basic prince iple here. 
Without casting any reflection at all upon the high and honorable 
patriotic gentleman associated with you on this Commission, isn’t it 
true that you and William Clayton, Admiral Kinkaid, and General 
McLain, and all of you, and Dr. Compton—I wouldn’t overlook Dr. 
Compton, who has contributed so much to us, no reflection at all; but 
the whole personnel of this Commission—three of you, have favored 
UMT for many, many years? 

Mr. Wapswortu. Is that a question you are putting to me, sir? 

Mr. Suorr. I know you have. You don’t need to tell me what you 
believe. 

Mr. Wapsworrn. I plead guilty. 

Mr. Suorr. But I think you and Will Clayton and Dr. Compton and 
Admiral Kinkaid and General McLain have always been in favor of 
universal military training, haven’t you ? 

Mr. Wapswortrn. I don’t deny it by any means. 

Mr. Suorr. Perhaps you haven't spoken orally, but all the testi- 
mony that you have given before the Commission, all five members, 
although three of you are civilian and two military, one from the 
Army and Navy, have all been in favor of it, haven’t you? 

Mr. Wapsworrn. All our decisions have been unanimous. Our de- 
cisions did not relate to the merits or demerits of UMT. 

Mr. SHorr. But you were for it before you began the hearing ? 

Mr. Wapswortu. I assume so. 

Mr. Snort. I am just wondering how many people you heard be- 
fore your committee, pro and con? 

Mr. Wapsworrn. We heard a total of 75 witnesses. 

Mr. Suorr. Seventy-five witnesses / 

Mr. Wapsworru. Yes. 

Mr. Suorr. How many in favor and against? 

Mr. Wapsworrn. As I explained in my statement, our Commission 
assumed that by the passage of Public Law 51 the fundamental prin- 

ciple of UMT had been adopted by the Congress. 

Mr. Suorr. Beeause it was tied in with the extension of the draft, 
Senator. 

Mr. Wapswortu. No; by the creation—— 

Mr. Suorr. You are no novice. You have been in Congress, Senate 
and House. You know it was tied in. It was a shotgun wedding. 
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And you know that Secretary Forrestal in his book said, “We must 
push it hard.” And you know that Senator Tydings, the former chair- 
man of the Senate committee, said, “It is now or never.” You know 
that, don’t you? They said that. I’m quoting exactly, “It is now or 
never.’ 

Mr. Wapsworrn. | am not familiar with those statements. 

Mr. Suorr. You are not familiar with those statements ? 

Mr. Wapswortnu. Not those two; no. 

Mr. Suorr. But all five members of you have favored universal 
military training, haven’t you ? 

Mr. Wavswortn. I believe so, although I have not been familiar 
with Admiral Kinkaid’s past beliefs. 

Mr. Snort. I am not trying to cast any reflection upon you, who 
are high, honorable, and patriotic citizens. I hold you in the highest 
esteem. But I think that is true. The Commission that was set up 
favored this thing before you even began hearings. I am just won- 
dering how many people you heard against it. Last fall you re- 
ported it out, by unanimous vote as we adjourned. I think you made 

pretty strong case, Senator, about the 6 months or the two split 
periods of 83 months. I don’t see how we can afford it from a financial 
standpoint. 

Do you have any idea now as to what this program will cost? 

Mr. Wapswortn. We have had some estimates from the Depart- 
ment of Defense, which are subject to change and amendment from 
time totime. According to my recollection, the 

Mr. Snort. A little over 4 billion the first year and you taper off 
to about 2 billion, you hope? 

Mr. Wapsworrn. That is when it is going full blast. The first 
year’s cost of course, will be much the largest because of the expendi- 
tures necessary in creating installations. Then it settles down to a 
lower cost in later years. That is on the basis of 800.000 trainees per 
year. 

Mr. Suorr. Where did you get those figures?’ From the Defense 
Department ? 

Mr. Wapsworrnu. Those are the best figures we could get from 
them. I am not sure that they adhere to them today in every detail. 

Mr. Snort. But the President— 

Mr. Wapsworrn. These estimates were given to us 314 months ago. 

Mr. SHorr. But at any time the President by Executive order, or 
the Congress, by concurrent resolution, can call these boys back into 
service ? 

Mr. WapswortH. As I read existing law, that might be, but-—— 

Mr. Suort. I thought you stated so in your statement there. Maybe 
I am wrong. 

Mr. Wapswortn. No; I didn’t touch on that question at all. 

Mr. Snort. You didn’t? 

Mr. WapswortH. No. That is another question. It hasn’t been 
discussed. 

Mr. Snorr. I would like to know about that question, whether the 
President can call them back or whether the Congress by concurrent 
resolution, or either one? 

Mr. Wapswortu. You use the expression “call them back.” I 
thought you meant by that, called up from the Reserves. 
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Mr. SuHorr. Well, what 1 mean: After a boy takes 6 months--— 

Mr. WapsworrH. What 

Mr. Suort. You take an 18-year-old boy and you give him 6 months 
training,and he goes into the Reserves, doesn’t he? Can the President 
call him back by Executive order? 

Mr. Wapsworrn. I don’t know of anything in the law today which 
would forbid it. 

Mr. Corr. Forbid it or permit?) Which did you say? Nothing in 
the law to forbid or permit it 4 

Mr. Wapswortn. Forbid. 

Mr. SHort. Forbid it? 

Mr. Wapsworrn. Yes. 

Mr. SHort. So the President could by Executive order call them 
back ? 

Mr. Wapsworrn. Yes. 

Mr. Suorr. After 6 months training ? 

Mr. WapswortH. I may say, speaking 

Mr. Suorr. Or the Congress by concurrent resolution can call them 
back, is that right ? 

Mr. Rivers. No; that is not right. 

Mr. Wapswortn. The President can do it under existing law. 

Mr. Suorr. No. The President can call them back by Executive 
‘der or the Congress by concurrent resolution can bring them back. 
Mr. Buanprorp. No. 

Mr. SuHort. What? 

Mr. WapswortH. I fear we are getting confused as between the 
powers of the President—— 

Mr. Suorr. It is a very clear-cut issue. Can the President call 
them back or will it require a concurrent resolution of Congress ? 

Mr. Wapswortn. When you say call them back, you mean call up 
reservists to active duty ?¢ 

Mr. Suort. In the active military service. 

Mr. WapswortnH. Yes. 

Mr. SHorr. Send them to Korea or Indochina or India, anywhere 
in the world. 

Mr. Wapsworru. I understand that under existing law the Presi- 
dent could do that today. And, incidentally, if the gentleman will 
permit me, I am not particularly enthusiastic about that provision 
of law. 

Mr. Suorr. Well, that is what I want to bring out, Senator. That 
is what I want to know. 

The Cuamman,. Senator Wadsworth will you speak a little louder 
so the press can hear. The press can’t hear your answers. 

Mr. Snort. I think the press should hear and the American people 
should know. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Suort. Now what are you going to do about these handicaped 
boys—one eye or a crooked toe or a deformed arm? Is this to be 
universal military training or is it to be a selective military training? 
How many men will be called under this program who are not now 
called under the Selective Service Act? 

Mr. Wapswortn. Well, our proposal to the Congress is that the 
standards, physical and mental, to be applied to trainees, shall be the 
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same as the standards now being applied to recruits and to the regular 
forces. 

Mr. SuHort. That is right. 

Mr. §Vapsworru. I may say that those are the lowest standards in 
our military history. 

Mr. Suort. How many men out of 10 would you say would be called 
into this UMT or the VMT, the Vinson or volunteer military plan? 
How many men out of 10 would be really called? Who is to decide 
who is to be called / 

Mr. Wapswortrn. I am not very good at arithmetic. 

Mr. Srrorr. Yes, you are. You are excellent. You have all the an- 
swers and you know it. 

Mr. Wapswortn. According to our best information from the De 
fense Department and from the Selective Service System, there are 
about 1,100,000 young men who reach the age of 18 every year. 

Mr. Suorr. How many ? 

Mr. Wapsworru. 1,100,000 reach the age of 18 every year. 

Mr. SHorr. And about 800,000 to 850,000 are eligible? 

Mr. Wapsworrn. It is estimated that about 800,000 to 850,000 under 
present standards would be admitted and trained. It is about 814 
out of 10. 

Mr. Suorr. A good point you made, too. You are absolutely going 
to keep them under civilian control. 

Mr. Wapswortnu. That is the intent of the Congress and the Com- 
mission will obey the Congerss. 

Mr. Suorr. But what if we run into loggerheads with the men in 
= the training agencies? Maybe the Department of Defense won’t 
agree with this civilian board of yours. Will your word be final? 

Mr. Wapswortu. The word of the Congress will be final. We will 
report to the Congerss a disagreement of that sort. If the Congress 
makes up its mind and it can be cured by legislation, they can do it. 

Mr. Snorr. The Congress can’t administer this thing. You are 
going to have a Director of Inspection ? 

Mr. Wapsworrn. Yes. 

Mr. SHorr. Civilian? 

Mr. Wapsworrn. That is our proposal. 

Mr. Suorr. Who chooses the Director? 

Mr. Wapswortnu. The Commission. 

Mr. Suorr. And he inspects them twice each year? 

Mr. Wapsworrn. He has a corps of inspectors who travel the field. 

Mr. Suorr. Not more than 50. Thank goodness for that. 

Mr. Wapsworrn. If the gentleman will refer to my statement, | 
snid we estimate now that we shall not need more than 18 inspectors. 
The 50 mentioned would cover the inspectors and all other members 
of our staff. 

Mr. Srorr. Who selects them ? 

Mr. Wapswortn. The Commission. 

Mr. Srorr. The civilian commission ? 

Mr. Wapswortn. Yes. 

Mr. Suorr. What are they paid? 

Mr. Wapsworrn. They are paid according to their civil-service 
status. 

Mr. Suorr. They are under civil service 

Mr. Wapsworrn. They are. 
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Mr. Suorr. They inspect twice a year and report to you ‘ 

Mr. Wapsworti. Beg pardon‘ 

Mr. Suorr. They inspect twice a year and report to you. 

Mr. Wapsworru. At least twice a year is our intention. They 
might inspect more frequently. 

Mr. Srorr. As occasion demands. I don’t know as I have any 
more, Mr. Chairman. 

The Ciaiman. Thank you, Mr. Short. Mr. Kilday ? 

Mr. Kiway. Mr. Chairman, I hadn’t intended to ask anything, but 
the gentleman from Missouri has raised a very important point with 
reference to the power of calling up reservists. I believe you will 
agree with me, Mr. Wadsworth, that under the Constitution, the 
militia, known now as our National Guard, and these trainees will 
either go into the National Guard or into some of the Reserve com- 
ponents. The Constitution provides that Congress shall determine 
the manner in which the militia shall be called into active Federal 
service. That is our basic constitutional provision. 

Now while under certain circumstances members of the Naval and 
Marine Reserve may be called by the President without any action 
on the part of Congress, the permanent law in the National Defense 
Act is that the National Guard and Army Reserve may be called only 
in the event of a declaration of war or national emergency by the 
Congress which provision we suspended in the last extension of the 
Draft Act until July 1, 1953. 

So that, unless that is extended, after July 1, 1953, except those 
components of the Naval and Marine Reserve who might be callable 
and, as you said, you are not very enthusiastic about that provision 
and I am very unenthusiastic about it—after the Ist of July 1953 


-in the absence of action by Congress, the power to call the National 


Guard and Reserve would revert to the Congress for the declaration of 
a national emergency by Congress or by a suspension of the provision 
of the National Defense Act. 

The CuatrMan. That is correct. 

Mr. SuHorr. That is it. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, in the Reserve bill which has been passed by the 
House but has not as yet been passed by the Senate, there is a pro- 
vision that the Ready Reserve, into which these trainees would go 
immediately upon completion of their 6 months of training—the bill 
provides that the President may call the Ready Reserve within such 
numbers as fixed by Congress. I am not enthusiastic about that. 1] 
imagine this is about the only area of agreement on this bill between 
the gentleman from Missouri and I. 

I wanted to ask you if you didn’t feel that it would be proper to 
include in the pending legislation a provision quite similar to that 
contained in the permanent law, the National Defense Act, which had 
its revision in 192 20 when you were chairman of the Military Affairs 
Committee in the Senate, in other words, that the power to call these 
trainees from the Ready Reserve be retained in Congress and_ not 
delegated to the President / 

Mr. Wapswortn. That question was presented informally to our 
Commission and discussed and, I think I am correct in saying, that 
the attitudes of the Commissioners were sympathetic with the view 
which you expressed and the concern which you have expressed. But 
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then we were reminded that the treatment of Reserves is completely 
outside the jurisdiction of this Commission. 

Mr. Kinpay. But the Commission as such does not express any 
opposition to the maintenance—— 

Mr. Wapvswortn. It does not. 

Mr. Kizpay. Of the traditional provision of our National Defense 
Act of 1916 as revised in 1921? 

Mr. Wapsworru. It does not. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is all. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Arends-—— 

Mr. Wapsworrni. We believe that a problem of that sort should 
be handled in the Reserve legislation. It can’t very well be handled 
consistently in legislation of this kind. 

Mr. Kizpay. Quite evidently in view of the action of the House 
on the Reserve bill, the two must be coordinated. 

Mr. Wanswortu. They should be; yes. 

Mr. Suort. I should like to ask this question, Mr. Chairman, at this 
point: What will happen to the Reserves if we do not pass this 
out ¢ 

Mr. Wapswortu. I can’t tell you. 

Mr. Suorr. It has been a miserable mess, hasn’t it ? 

Mr. Wapswortn. It will be largely up to the President. 

The CHarmMan. Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Wadsworth, I just want to say or start by just 
saying it is good to see you, good to have you back here. 

On page 9 of your testimony you quote as follows, in the first line, 
in reference to split training: 

That upon the return for the second 3 months’ training we would have to 
go through a refresher course to remind him of just where he left off the year 
before. 

Now, that is good argument and based on that argument I would 
like to ask this question: What will the situation be regarding these 
boys who go in for 6 months and then go into the Reserve for a limited 
number of years and are in the Reserve for possibly 8 years without 
being recalled? When and how often may they be called up for 
refresher courses? Will it be necessary to call them for refresher 
courses at the end of 2 years, at the end of 3 years, or possibly < 
years ¢ 

Mr. Wansworrn. That all should be governed by the Reserve legis- 
lation. As I understand it, the legislation which has passed the 
House—and I am not familiar with the details—provided for the 
erection of what is known as a Ready Reserve. Those men, especially 
those assigned to organized units of any one of the Armed Forces, 
like the National Guard or the organized units of the Army or the 
Navy, attend drills once a week and under go 2 weeks of summer 
training, all of which should be a continuation and an elaboration 
of the training which they received in the 6 months as trainees in 
UMT. So it is our hope—of course, we have no jurisdiction over 
this thing at all—that when UMT graduates men into the Reserve, 
that their training will not then cease, that it shall go on and make 
them even more effective than when they graduated from UMT. 
Unless that is done, we shall not have a Reserve of the kind that we 
want. We want a Reserve that can respond pretty quickly to active 
duty and put up a good performance. 
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Mr. Arenps. Well, after 6 months’ training period, do you feel that 
these boys can qualify to be combat soldiers ? 

Mr. Wapswortu. You should ask that question of a man of long 
military experience. 

Mr. Arenps. O. K. One thing bothers me 

Mr. Wapsworrn. I don't suppose 6 months’ training will make a 
man completely fit for combat service. It depends what you do with 
him after he graduates from UMT. If he has passed into a unit 
composed of veterans, as is now being done through the draft, in a 
very short time that chap is almost as good as the veterans because 
he learns so much from them, who the mselves have been through battle. 

Mr. Suorr. At that point— 

Mr. ArENDs. Go ahead. 

Mr. Suorr. If you give a boy 6 months’ training and put him in 
the Reserve and then war breaks out 2 or 3 years later, due to the 
new and modern techniques of warfare, wont he have to take the 
training all over and learn new weapons / 

Mr. Wapsworti. I don't think so. 

Mr. Srorr. Well, couldn't you train him in hygiene and health 
and all those sort of things without having compulsory training / 

Mr. Wapsworrn. | think there will always be fundamental demands 
on every man who—— 

Mr. Suorr. World War IT was won on the hockey fields and the 
cricket fields and the baseball and football fields, I think, of England 
and America. 

Mr. Arenps. One more question, Mr. Wadsworth. This matter of 
cost. From the first time I noted the figures of the approximate cost 
of the first vear of over $4.000,000.000, Tam still astounded and lost. 
My figures would indicate that that is appre x mately a cost of 85.000 
per man per 6 months. I just can’t put it together. LT don't know 
where you got the figures. I don’t know how they reached that con- 
clusion, but it just seems exorbitant to me for some reason or other. 

Mr. Wapsworrn. I think you will find in our report that we express 
our concern over the per capita cost. 

Mr. Arenps. That is what bothers me. 

Mr. Wapswortru. Of course, that first cost which you mentioned is 
based on the assumption of 800,000 trainees in the first year and to do 
that, of course, you would have to spend large sums on additional 
installations. If you let in 800,000 the first vear in UMT and did not 
at the same time greatly reduce the standing forces and empty out 
some of their installations, of course, you would have to build addi- 
tional installations for UMT. 

Mr. Arenps. You hope you don’t have to do that ? 

Mr. Wapsworri. That is our hope. 

Mr. Arenps. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Crairman. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Chairman, no questions. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Cole? 

Mr. Coir. Just a couple, Mr. Chairman. 

First, what do you believe to be the opinion of the Commission with 
respect to the meaning of basic military training? Does it or mighi 
it also include specialized military training / 

Mr. W apsworrit. Yes, it may include specialized military traming 
as the boy goes up the ladder. It will all be military, however, and 
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it could be said to be basic because some specialties are really basic 
today in the organization of an Armed Force. 

Mr. Coie. That is it. It is a question of the interpretation of what 
is meant by basic. 

Mr. Wapsworru. Yes. 

Mr. Corr. And I was wondering if the Commission felt that basic 
training was constituted of marching and drilling and saluting and 
so forth? 

Mr. Wapswortu. Beyond that. 

Mr. Core. Or might it also include the various specialties which 
any soldier must be trained in before he becomes a soldier / 

Mr. Wapswortn. We believe it goes far beyond saluting and squads 
right and squads left and marching around a small area of ground. 
We believe that it involves specialized training and also the develop- 
ment of the qualities of leadership in the squad and the platoon. 

Mr. Corr. Well, if that is the understanding of the meaning of basic 
training, then it is reasonable to expect that a boy at the end of 6 
months will be able to perform the duties of a soldier. 

Mr. Wapsworrn. We believe so. 

Mr. Corr. Which may or may not include combat / 

Mr. Wapsworrnu. Yes. 

Mr. Coir. At least it is to be hoped that that would be the culmina- 
tion of 6 months’ training. 

Mr. Wapswortrn. Yes. 

Mr. Corr. That is the purpose of it: To train them to be a soldier. 

Mr. Suorr. We are doing it in 17 weeks now. 

Mr. Cour. I, too, am impressed with the tremendous cost, per capita 
cost, of training soldiers. An annual rate, as Mr. Arends indicated, 
of $10,000 a man to me is staggering. Now, the cost of maintaining a 
soldier with his ammunition and minor implements of war, is only 
ten to twelve thousand. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Cole, does not that take into consideration the 
cost of the installation? It doesn’t mean that it costs $10,000 after 
the installations have been installed, 

Mr. Corr. TL assumed when the thing got to rolling that the cost per 
pupil on a 6-month basis would be around $4,000. 

The Cuarman. That is right. 

Mr. Coie. All right, I will revise it downward to an $8,000 annual 
per capita cost, which is not as staggering as $10,000 of course, but it 
is rather amazing. I am wondering how the Commission arrived at 
an estimate of those costs in contrast with the acutal costs of a soldier 
in service of between ten and twelve thousand. Along with that you 
might discuss at the same time the estimate that there would be one 
trainer, one instructor, for every two pupils. 

Mr. Wapswortn. That is the thing that concerned us. I think we 
mention our concern in our report. That seems to be what is going 
on today in the Regular forces. 

Mr. Cotr. You mean the Regular forees—— 

Mr. Wapsworrn. Just about. 

Mr. Cote. Have used—— 

Mr. Wapswortn. For the troops. 

Mr. Core. Of draftees of the service, one instructor for every two 
draftees ¢ 
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Mr. WapsworrH. Just about. It is not just instructors. The over- 
head includes not only instructors but the service people who keep 
the water supply going in an installation and keep the sewerage. in 
shape. 

Mr. Suarer. I think the figures show there are two civilians for 
every man in uniform. 

(Chorus of “No”.) 

Mr. Wapsworrn. I didn’t hear the question. 

Mr. Swarer. Excuse me. One civilian for every two men in 
uniform. 

Mr. Wavsworrn. No, they would not all be civilians. They would 
be mostly military. 

Mr. Suarer. That is what the present figure is. 

Mr. Suorr. Well, it is all the housekeeping. 

Mr. Wapsworti. All the housekeeping. 

Mr. Corr. Is it not envisioned that these inductees, these trainees, 
will go to existing military camps where there may be—or Navy 
stations—enlisted recruits under training at the same time?’ Now was 
it possible for the Commission to select out of the overhead of service 
personnel needed at any one post to train service trainees or the per- 
sonnel needed to train UMT trainees—— 

Mr. Wapsworrn. No, it was not possible for us to do that, Mr. 
Cole. 

Mr. Coir. Or are you crediting against the UMT training program 
all of the military instructors that might be used at an Army post for 
the purpose of not only traming UMT trainees but also service 
trainees ¢ 

Mr. Wapsworrnu. That is the thing we have to inquire into. We 
can’t tell now how frequently that dual function is performed by a 
single instructor. It may vary tremendously. 

Mr. Corr. I don’t argue the point now, but IT would lke to know 
how the Commission arrived at the estimate of one teacher with his 
janitor to every two trainees or students ¢ 

Mr. Wapsworrn. Now may I refer to the figures again that have 
heen quoted here about cost? The military departments have esti- 
mated—we haven’t been able to estimate these things down to the last 
penny by any means. We have no facilities for doing it. The military 
departments have estimated the first year’s cost, total gross cost of 
S4.187.000,000 and the recurring annual cost will be $2.158,000,000. 
The first vear’s cost, about half of it, would be for new installations. 

Mr. Corr. Well, does the Commission—— 

Mr. Wapsworti. Now personally I can’t agree with that prospect 
because when we reach the point where we are training 800,000 young- 
sters a vear we must not be compelled to build additional installations 
for all of them. We must take installations left empty by a re- 
duced Armed Forces. 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. 

Mr. Corr. Is that your opinion or the Commission’s 

Mr. Wapsworrn. I am sure that is the opinion of the Commission. 

Mr. Coir. Or both? 

Mr. Wapsworrnu. That is the opinion of the Commission. 

Mr. Coir. Good. 
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Mr. Wapswortrn. The Commission is of the belief that by a reduc- 
tion in the Armed Forces and a reduction in the rate of drafting and 
the building of UMT, we will save billions of dollars. 

Mr. Corr. Does the Commission anticipate the possibility that an 
Army post may be set aside completely for the exclusive use of UMT 
trainees ? 

Mr. Wapsworrn. It could be. That is up to the training faeili- 
ties of the Armed Forces. They run that. 

Mr. Corr. Not entirely up to them, unless the Commission thinks 
that is a sound policy. Does the Commission have any feeling with 
respect to training UMT boys in a camp off by themselves or working 
them into the training of an existing Army post ? 

Mr. Wapsworrn. Public Law 51 gives to the Secretary of Defense 
and the respective three armed services entire control over the train- 
ing. That means they can put the trainees in a camp which they 
think is the most available. We may critize that, but we can’t con- 
trol it. 

Mr. Corr. Well, all right. I am glad to hear you defend your 
Commission to that extent; that you do have or should have some in- 
terest in what the Army does with these boys after they take them in, 

Mr. Wapswortn. And we may bring our criticisms to the Congress, 

Mr. Cote. Does the Commission have any views on that point with 
respect to whether the trainees should be trained alongside of enlistees 
or whether they should be trained as units by themselves ¢ 

Mr. Wapswortn. We have never given any consideration to that. 

Mr. Cote. It would seem to me it would be a rather important ele- 
ment of the nature of the training. 

Mr. Wapsworrn. Well, perhaps [ misunderstood your question. 
We are of the distinct impression that the trainees in UMT will be 
trained separately from those who are recruited into the Armed Forces 
through the draft. They may be stationed in the same military en- 
closure or camp, but their training is separate. 

Mr. Coxe. All right. For instance, let’s say the Navy is training 
a boy to be an electronics operator. One boy has enlisted. Another 
boy has been assigned to a Navy station by UMT. Does that mean 
that the boy who is going to be trained by the Navy to run this same 
kind of gadget must “be trained ina separate classroom distinct from 
the boy who enlisted in the Navy and is going.to be trained to run the 
same gadget ? 

Mr. Wapsworti. I think you will find when the Navy people testify 
here as to the program for the training, that the boy to whom you 
refer as he advances toward being a specialist will be trained along 
with other men. 

Mr. Suorr. Well, your whole purpose, Mr. Chairman and Mr, 
Wadsworth, is to integrate them, merge them, isn’t it 4 

Mr. Wapsworrn. I may say that Admiral Kinkaid could tell you 
all about that. 

Mr. Core. All right, then I will pass that for the time being. Who 
is going to talk to us about the Commission’s suggestion that a trial 
period be inaugurated to the extent of 60,000 a year ? 

Mr. Wapswortn. What was that? I didn’t hear it. 

Mr. Cour. Did not the Commission make the suggestion that it 
might be wise to inaugurate this program by inducting 60,000 UMT 
boys each year? 
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Mr. Wapswortu. That suggestion came from the Department of 
Defense. We did not adopt it as our own. 

Mr. Cortz. Does the Commission have any views on the suggestion ? 

Mr. Wapswortrn. As I already stated, our views might be stated 
in one sentence. We hope that this thing can be started as soon as 
possible. At what scale we are not prepared to say. We have no 
command of the information that would make us competent to answer 
such a question. 

Mr. Cote. You mean the entire program would be started as soon 
as possible 4 

Mr. Wapsworrit. In whole or in part? 

Mr. Coir. Well, that would be consistent with the premise on which 
UMT was adopted by the Congress, that it was necessary to start it 

now in wartime in order to eventu: uly obviate the necessity of draft- 
ing men for service and maintaining a large standing Army. So 
based on that premise UMT should start as quickly as the Congress 
appropriates tax money (ss that purpose. 

Mr. Wapswortn. We hope that at the end of the hostilities that 
we are now engaged in, we shall not once more demobilize into a 
vacuum. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Shafer. 

Mr. Suarer. Senator, I am rather interested in this. I under- 
stood you to say earlier that the UMT is to take the place of the Draft 
Act, that is of the conscription, therefore, you won't have any Regular 
soldiers at these camps. 

Mr. Wapswortnu. Yes. I hadn’t anticipated that that would be 
the ultimate result. 

Mr. Srarer. I must have misunderstood you. 

Mr. Wapsworrn. We will always have Regular forces. 

Mr. Suarer. You plead guilty, of course, of being for this for a 
long time, and we all know you have. You were quoted by E. Brooks- 
lee, Jr., in his book Politics of Our Military and National Defense, 
back in 1940 as saying, and I quote: 

After surveying the success of our National Guard and Reserve training for 
the last 20 years, I am not now so convinced that universal training is a necessity. 
Is that a correct quote / 

Mr. Wapsworrn. It is the first time I have ever heard that. 

Mr. Suarer. It is in his book. It is his book written back in 1940. 

Mr. Wapswortn. Tam not acquainted with the author and I don’t 
know where he got those words. 

Mr. Suarer. I am just wondering what changed your mind now. 

Mr. Kitpay. Will the gentleman vield¢ In 1940, you were before 
the old Committee on Military Affairs with your own bill on it, I be- 
lheve, the original Selective Training and Service Act. 

Mr. Snorr. He has been entirely consistent throughout all the 


years. 


The Cratrrman. Go ahead, Mr. Shafer. 

Mr. Suarer. I wanted to keep the record clear here. But that is 
in that book, that statement. 

Mr. Wapsworrn. I have never seen the book. 
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Mr. Suarer. I notice that the Commission had devoted in the hear- 
ings we have had this week considerable time to the subject of death 
benefits, compensation for injuries of the boys in UMT. Has the Com- 
mission any estimate as to how many deaths from injuries are likely 
to occur among these 800,000 boys each year ? 

Mr. Wapsworrn. No, sir. The number will be small, of course. 
The smaller it is the better. 

Mr. Suarer. The percentage would be small / 

Mr. Wapswortrn. Oh, ves. We have no estimates on it. 

Mr. Suarer. That is all I have. 

Mr. Suorr. If the gentleman will yield there, let's clear that up. I 
think the Commission here is absolutely on sound ground in going on 
the basis of Federal Employees’ Compensation rather than throwing 
them to the Veterans’ Administration, 

Mr. Wapswortrn. Iam very glad vou agree with us on that. 

Mr. Suorr. Absolutely. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I share the same opinion that the chair- 
man has. The country is indeed fortunate to have the Commission, 
and over which you have the chairmanship in service at this time. 
Your proposals and our implementation and your administration can 
very well and will, no doubt, change our course of history for many 
years. Therefore, it devolves on us a serious and grave responsibility 
to consider every word, as you said, and every phrase of your 
recommendation. 

Now what I want to find out is: Is it your thought that the UMT 
which will be strictly a procurement agency—that is correct, isn’t 
it—for the Reserves ? 

Mr. Wapsworrn. That is it. 

Mr. Rivers. A procurement agency for the Reserves ? 

Mr. Wapsworrn. Stated briefly: ves. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes; stated briefly. With the safeguards that you have 
enumerated and which you profess, that it should replace the draft, 
which is a costly set-up. 

Mr. Wapsworrn. Should replace ? 

Mr. Rivers Replace the draft. 

Mr. Wapsworti. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers Replace the draft and build for us a Reserve. That is 
correct, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Wapswortu. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. It is not your intention or your hope that the UMT 
should run concurrently with the draft, is it? 

Mr. Wapsworti. It couldn't do it for any length of time. 

Mr. Rivers. Only for the briefest period of time. 

Mr. Wapswortu. Just during the period of transition. 

Mr. Rivers. Just for the period of transition ? 

Mr. Wapsworrn. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. I want to get that straight, because there is some dis- 
agreement and some concern about it. It is my thought that the 
draft is a very costly thing, if you are going up and coming down and 
going up and coming down, based on Execuive order and the Con- 
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Now Mr. Cole briefly touched on it. How long do you think they 
could last running concurrently, the draft and UMT? How long do 
you think this transition could and should last ? 

Mr. Wapsworrn. Of course it depends on the world situation. If 
the world situation does not become worse, I should think the transi- 
tion period shouldn’t—now I am just guessing—exceed 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Rivers. Two or three years ¢ 

Mr. Wapswortu. To get us out of one thing and into the other. 

Mr. Rivers. Now you wouldn’t think, with the procurement under 
you, there would be any provision prohibiting the training of these 
young men along with the enlistees, would there? They would be 
trained. 

Mr. Wapswortnu. No. 

Mr. Rivers. It would be desirable, wouldn’t it / 

Mr. Wapsworrn. It would under certain circumstances. 

Mr. Rivers. I think under most circumstances, because they would 
be procured by you to be trained for the Reserve. 

Mr. Wapsworru. For the Reserve. 

Mr. Rivers. For the Reserve, and when they join or are inducted 
they get the same basic training. And under your system they go 
into the Reserve and there remain with the additional training which 
the military and the Congress together provide for them. 

Mr. Wapswortrn. For 714 years. 

Mr. Rivers. For 714 years. 

Now you stated—and this is only coincidental—that you needed 
no legal set-up. 

Mr. Wapswortn. No what ? 

Mr. Rivers. You needed no legal counsel to operate your organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Wapsworti. That is our present opinion. We may be wrong 
on it. 

Mr. Rivers. What if somebody questioned the constitutionality of 
this thing, who would handle it? 

Mr. Wapsworrn. I assume the—— 

Mr. Rivers. Will the Attorney General alone handle it? 

Mr. Wapsworrn. [I assume the Attorney General. 

Mr. Rivers. You would have to have somebody to help in the leg 
work ¢ 

Mr. Wapsworrnu. Well, I don’t think, if the constitutionality of 
this thing were challenged in the courts, that it would be up to the 
Commission to defend the constitutionality. 

Mr. Rivers. I believe you need some sort of a legal set-up. I hate 
to differ with you, but I believe you would. I hate to leave everything 
to the present Attorney General set-up, I will tell you that. 

Mr. Suorr. Will the gentleman from South Carolina yield? Of 
course there must be a short period—— 

Mr. Rivers. If you agree with me. 

Mr. Srorr. A short period of transition. But how will the boys 
feel—here is a boy inducted into the active combat service, I mean 
in the fighting end of it, and other boys are drafted into UMT. Now 
what reprecussions are we going to receive, Senator Wadsworth, from 
the folks back home when one boy is taken into the draft, active com- 
bat service, and another boy goes into the UMT? 
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Mr. Wapsworrn. Well, the gentleman has pointed out what might 
be termed as discrimination between two boys. 

Mr. Snorr. That is it. 

Mr. Wapswortu. Let me point out a worse discrimination which 
would result where something of that sort were not done. Suppose 
the demands from the armed services for the draft are reduced by one- 
half. That will mean a large number of youngsters within the 18- 
year bracket will not be drafted. If they don’t go to UMT, they 
don’t go anywhere. They escape all obligation. They don’t even 





; acquire Reserve status. They go free. 
Mr. Snort. A lot of them are today. 
Mr. Wapsworrn. That is worse discrimination than the one you 
mentioned. 
The Ciaran. Mr. Rivers, any further questions / 
Mr. Duruam. Will the gentleman yield to me for one question ? 
Mr. Rivers. Yes. I don’t relinquish all my time. I think I have 
a little left when you finish. 

% Mr. Duruam. Ill yield you some of mine. 

: Mr. Chairman, I would like your opinion on just one point in this 
program. At the present time under class Q allotments we will spend 
approximately $157 million this year. In your opinion, what effect 
would this program have on reducing that class of allotments? 

Mr. Wapswortnu. I didn’t hear the first part of your question. 


A Mr. Durnam. At the present time class Q allotments, supporting 
dependents of the Armed Services, at the present time, are $157 
million plus this year. What effect,in your opinion, would a program 
such as this have on reducing that amount ? 

Mr. Wapsworri. Well. you mean how expensive 

Mr. Duruam. I mean did the Commission explore this thing? You 
have been questioned here about the cost of this thing. Let’s see 
where we are going to reduce the Military Establishment that we are 
having to support today. 

Mr. Wapswortn. Now do I understand the gentleman is referring 
to dependents’ allowances / 

Mr. Dunnam. That is correct. 

Mr. Wapsworrn. Yes. I may say to the gentleman that UMT 
1S-year-olds will have very, very few dependents, if any. 

Mr. Durnam. Now this is involved in this whole thing. If we 
had to go to an all-out war, say of 10 or 15 million, as we did the last 
time, you can see where your class Q allotments are going here. They 
are going to probably a billion dollars a year or more. ‘They cost 
9 billion in World War Il. Now nobody can be recalled under this 
by the President, Congress, or anybody else, as the law exists today 
beyond 26 years of age, in the Draft Act. That is correct, isn’t it? 

Mr. Suorr. You are right. Certainly it would amount to an ap- 
preciable saving. I think that is one of the good points you should 
bring out and emphasize. 

Mr. Wapsworrnu. Of course the gentleman is trying to visualize the 
cost of another great, huge war. 

Mr. Suorr. No; our present situation. 

Mr. Wapsworrn. I misunderstood him, then. I thought he was 
projecting—— 

Mr. Durnam. No; I was comparing the two. The cost of World 
War IL was 89 billion. The cost today on a yearly basis is 157 mil- 
lion, as it exists today. 
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Mr. Snorr. That is it. 

Mr. Durnam. With 314 million men. 

Mr. Kitpay. Due primarily to the recall of veterans of World 
War IT who have acquired families in the meantime ? 

Mr. Durnam. That is right. 

Mr. Wapswortn. Yes. I don’t think you would find UMT in that 
same category at all. 

Mr. Durnam. Of course, in my opinion, it would reduce it mate- 
rially. 

The Cramman. That is right. Mr. Rivers, have you finished / 

Mr. Wapsworri. In that particular field the cost of UMT would 
be infinitesimal, compared to the cost in the Armed Forces. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Rivers, any further questions / 

Mr. Rivers. This is not vour last appearance ¢ 

The Cuamman. Of course not. 

Mr. Rivers. Then that is all I have. Thank you very much. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Hess? 

Mr. Philbin? 

Mr. Puicer. Is it your view, Senator, that the UMT system could 
operate as a substitute for Selective Service in the event of all-out 
war, once it has been established 4 

Mr. Wapsworrn. If it was thoroughly established and the Reserve 
of 2 or 3 million men built up as the result of UMT graduating men 
into the Reserve, then instead of having a draft, except for an emer- 
gency which is difficult to describe, you would simply call up reservists 
in sufficient numbers. 

Mr. Puicer. I was referring now to an all-out war situation. 

Mr. Wapsworti. Now if you had—— 

Mr. Putiern. Would this be adequate for all our purposes of man- 
power procurement in the event of all-out war? 

Mr. Wapswortn. You might have to employ the draft applicable 
to those ages not included among the reservists. 

Mr. Pruitpixn. Now I notice that you made a statement here that 
these trainees should be trained alike so that the preservation of our 
democratic spirit might be guaranteed. Now did you have reference 
in that statement to the matter of segregation in the training of these 
men ¢ 

Mr. Wapsworti. We had assumed that the training agencies would 
adopt the policy which has recently been adopted, I believe, with great 
success in the Regular Armed Forces with respect to segregation of 
the racial units. 

Mr. Puteri. And that is your recommendation ¢ 

Mr. Wapsworti. Yes. 

Mr. Putsin. And that is what you would like to see written into 
this legislation ? 

Mr. Wapsworrn. It could be written in or not as the case may be. 
We assumed and we had that assurance that the armed services in 
running the training would adopt the new policy which came into 
effect a couple of years ago. 

Mr. Puivern. And you would so recommend ? 

Mr. Wapswortnu. Yes. 

Mr. Puiver. That any program would have those principles in 
effect respecting segregation ? 
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Mr. Wapsworrn. Yes. We assumed that that problem was just 
about solved. 

The CuatrMan. Any further questions / 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. Yes, sir; I have a question. 

The Cuatrman. Wait one minute. Mr. Blackney? 

Mr. Buackney. No questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. deGraffenried. 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. Senator Wadsworth, Mr. Kilday was ques- 
tioning you about the vulnerability of these men for call after they 
get into the Reserves. When the Reserves bill was before the Reserve 
Subcommittee it was urged upon the subcommittee that a distinction 
be made between the vulnerability of the call of the Ready Reserve 
and the call of the Stand-by Reserve. It was said that by making 
that distinction and making the Ready Reserve more susceptible to 

call, that unless they were given some—unless a man was given some 
incentive there that he could complete his Ready Reserve program 
by attending drills and everything over say a period of 3 years and 
then go into the Stand-by Reserve, that unless some thing of that kind 
was done, that everybody would be in the Stand-by Reserve. In other 
words, it was necessary to make a distinction between the vulnerability 
of the Ready Reserve and the Stand-by Reserve. And it was finally 
worked out in the House bill that the Ready Reserve could be called 
in by the President, but that the Congress would have to fix the num- 
ber that could be called in, whereas the Stand-by Reserve could only 
be called in by the Congress. 

Now I assume when these men leave their training of 6 months, that 
they should go into the Ready Reserve ? 

Mr. Wapsworrn. Yes. 

Mr. peGraAFFENRIED. Certainly for some period of time. Now after 
they go into the Ready Reserve, is there any sound reason to make 
any distinction between their vulnerability of call and those of other 
men in the Ready Reserve some of whom have already seen consider- 
able service in the Korean war / 

Mr. Suorr. That is a good one. 

Mr. Wapsworrn. I doubt if you could make a distinction by law, 
hut as a matter of policy I should think it would be wiser, if they 
had to be called into active duty from the Ready Reserve, that the 
vounger men be called. 

Mr. peEGRAFFENRIED. In other words—— 

Mr. Wapsworru. It is an expression of opinion. 

Mr. peEGraArFenriep. These men really, when they leave these 6 
months’ training they won't be veterans like other men in the Ready 
Reserve. 

Mr. Wapswortnu. No. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. A lot of those men will already have served 
for quite a long time in actual combat service. I personally cannot 
sea any reason why if these men are members of the Ready Reserve 
and have had their 6 months of basic training and have reached the 
age where they would ordinarily be drafted if the draft was going 
on, Why they shouldn't be as susceptible to call as those men some of 
whom have already seen combat service. 

Mr. Suorr. They ought to be called first. 

Mr. Wapsworrn. That is why I ventured to suggest that it would 
be a wise policy to call the younger reservists and that means they 
would be the more recent UMT graduates. 
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Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. And I believe you did say that you thought 
any change in the vulnerability in the call of these Ready Reserves 
or any other members of the Reserve should be made in the Reserve 
Act. 

Mr. Wapswortn. Yes. 

Mr. peEGRAFFENRIED. And not in this act, not in this bill. 

Mr. Wapsworrnu. That is true. 

The Cnatrman. Mr. Johnson ? 

Mr. Jounson. Senator Wadsworth, I want to ask you one or two 
questions about the basic training. As I recollect it, in the last war 
17 weeks was the time allotted for basic training and under this act 
you will have—that equals 119 days—you will have 180 days for 
hasic training. Now that contempl: ites, does it not, that there will 
'e exercises by units, by companies, and regiments and perhaps higher, 
in this basic training / 

Mr. WapswortH. On the schedules of training which have thus far 
been shown to us from the armed services, it would seem for example 
that in the Army the largest unit that could be used for training pur- 
poses would be a company. 

Mr. Jonnson. A company / 

Mr. Wapsworrn. Not a regiment. They couldn’t get up that high 
very well. It would require too many officers. 

Mr. JOINSON, Then after you get the very basic understanding in 
the man’s head as to what it means to be a soldier and means to be an 
airman and means to be a sailor, then won't you funnel them out mto 
specialities ? 

Mr. Wapsworrn. That is—— 

Mr. Jounson. In other words, the airman: Some will have weather 
problems, some will have mapping problems, and all those different 
things; isn’t that a fact ¢ 

Mr. WapswortnH. That is a fact. We find from the proposals laid 
before us, or rather the information given to us, that each of the armed 
services proposes to carry out that very policy. 

Mr. Jonnson. Then won't you apply some type of aptitude test for 
the various groups, to see what they are fitted for, whether one man 
would be an artillery man, another man would be a foot soldier ? 

Mr. WapsworrH. That is true. 

Mr. Jonnson. That will all be applied, will it not ! 

Mr. Wapswortn. Yes; and that is one of the reasons for our pro- 
posal to establish that so-called merit system. 

Mr. Jounson. In 6 months it seems to me you would have a fairly 
finished soldier out of these people. 

Mr. Suorr. Roy, think of the difference between peacetime and war- 
time. It seems to me there is a big difference. 

Mr. Jounson. I am thinking of peacetime, too. If we got these men 
ready in 119 days, we can certainly do a much better job in training 
them for 6 months and make them practically battle worthy, in my 
opinion, especially if they are infiltrated along with older soldiers or 
sailors or airmen. Is that your view, Senator é 

Mr. WapswortH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. I notice 





Mr. Wapswortn. You will be shown charts later in these hearings 
setting forth the program of education through which these men will 
pass in each of the services. 

Mr. Jounson. And your opinion also, I got from your testimony, 
that 2 weeks’ annual training will keep them up to date on their basic 
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training, keep them abreast of the changes that might be occurring 
in their particular branch ? 

Mr. Wapsworrn. I don’t think that 2 weeks of annual training will 
be sufficient. There will be added to that weekly drills and instruction 
courses. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right; I forgot that. You think that will 
keep them abreast of all the changes that occur in their particular 
line? 

Mr. Wapsworrn. I do, if it is properly run. 

Mr. Jounson. When Mr. Short stated that every one of you started 
out with the idea you were for UMT TI noticed that Admiral Kinkaid 
shook his head. I would like to have the record show whether or not 
at the time that the admiral became a member of this Commission 
were you sold on the idea of UMT? 

Admiral Kinkam. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. You were sold on it at that time ? 

Mr. Suorr. They all were. 

Mr. Kinxaip. Not always. 

Mr. Jounson. You shook your head. What did you mean by that? 

The CnatrmMan. Wait 1 minute. Let’s ask the admiral when the 
admiral testifies. Let’s confine this examination to the chairman, Mr. 
Wadsworth. 

Mr. Winstead—— 

Mr. Jonnson. That is all. 

The CHatrman. Any further questions ¢ 

Mr. Gavin, any questions? 

Mr. Gavin. I have no questions. 

The CHairman. Now members of the committee—— 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Yes. I want to say this. We haven’t but 15 
minutes—— 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, before we proceed—— 

The Cuairman. Wait 1 minute. You know it is very important 
that we all be on the floor of the House this morning at 12 o’clock 
because the Armed Services Committee has up a very important bill 
under the suspension of the rules. Now I was going to suggest, as 
it is a quarter to 12 now, we take a recess and Senator Wadsworth be 
back here tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock and we will start with Mr. 
Gavin, Mr. Bates and the members back here. 

Mr. Wapsworru. Mr. Chairman, may I make a request to the com- 
mittee before you recess? 

The Cuarrman, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wapswortn. As you may know, Mr. Clayton cannot be here 
through circumstances of which we are rather sad and over which he 
has no control. He has, however, prepared a statement which I and 
my colleagues regard as a very able one. It is very brief. I make the 
request on behalf ef the Commission that it be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

The Cuatraan. It will be after you finish testifying. 

Mr. Wapswortnu. I thought I had finished. 

The Cuarmman. All right. Thank you. We wiil take a recess until 
tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the committee was recessed to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, January 16, 1952.) 
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UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 16, 1952 


Housr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, VBS SS 
The committee met at 10 a. m.. Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman of 
the committee, presiding. 

The Cuairman,. Let the committee come to order. Yesterday when 
the committee recessed we had been volng around the table and had 
come to Mr. Bates. . 

Mr. Bates, have you any questions this morning of Senator Wads- 


worth ¢ 


Mr. Bares. Yes. 

Senator, yesterday you indicated that you were inclined to the belief 
that the Congress and not the President should have the power to 
call in the reservists in the Ready Reserve status. Don’t you think 
also that perhaps it should be the Congress who should decide and 
not the President, when UMT should be initiated ? 

Mr. Wapsworru. Now, remember, please, gentlemen, that I am 
expressing a personal opinion In trying to answer that question. I 
am not speaking for the (¢ ‘ommission. I believe the ultimate power 
should rest with the Congress. 

Mr. Bares. But as it stands in Public Law 51 today, the President 
also can initiate UMT once this bill has been passed ¢ 

Mr. Wapswortu. As I understand, we are now operating under 
the suspe nsion of the law which if resumed, would restore the power 
of the Congress in that field. But that suspension ends in 1953, 

The Cnairman. I believe, Senator, that you didn’t catch his point. 
The law provides that either the President or the Congress can ini- 
tiate UMT. 

Mr. Wapsworru. True. 

The Cuarmman. Now Mr. Bates raised the question : Do you think 
that we should deny the President the right to initiate it and author- 
ize Congress alone to initiate it? That is Mr. Bates’ question. 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

Mr. Wapswortnu. I misunderstood the question. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Wapsworrn. I thought the gentleman was referring to the 
calling ae of Reserves . 

The Cnairman. No. 

Mr. Bares. I said yesterday you agreed to the point that the Con- 
eress should have the power sole ly to call in the Ready Reserve. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 
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Mr. Bares. You also apply that same philosophy to the question of 
initiating UMT, or do you believe that as the law now provides, that 
the Congress and the President should have the power to initiate 
UMT? 

The Cuatrman. Congress or the President ? 

Mr. Barres. Yes. Or do you think that it should rest solely in the 
Congress ¢ 

Mr. Wapsworru. Well, in making that observation, I misunder- 
stood your question. I thought you were referring to the calling up 
of Reserves. 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

Mr. Wapsworrn. Now you are referring to the implementation of 
UMT? 

The CuairmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

Mr. Wapsworrn. The date and the size of the undertaking at the 
beginning ¢ 

The Cuarmman. That is right. 

Mr. Wapsworru,. I think the Congress should lay down the con- 
ditions under which the President might do that. 

The Cramman. And that is what we have done in the present 
law. We say that under certain conditions the President can initiate 
it. One is that when he reduces the age for service below 19 or when 
he reduces the length of service. And we have already tn the present 
law, the act of 1951, set the conditions upon which the President can 
do it. 

Mr. Wapswortu. I think the Congress should lay down the condi- 
tion for i yt UMT. Whether the present formula is the 
wisest or not, I don’t know, but in my judgment, there should be a 
formula, if IT can use that expression, in the statute. 

Mr. Bares. Well, Senator, as far as I can determine at the present 
time nobody actually knows just when UMT should go into effect. 

Mr. Wapsworru. Well, I belong to the group who does not actu- 
ally know. 

Mr. Bares. And I join you in that respect. 

Now, therefore, it is going to be pretty difficult for us to establish 
a formula when we don't know exactly the timing or the end result 
that we are trying to achieve. 

Mr. Wapswortrn. I assume so. 

Mr. Bares. And for that reason I am personally inclined to the 
belief, and particularly because there is no urgency that this would 
have to be done tomorrow, that the Congress can reflect on this par- 
ticular matter of initiating and when it should be initiated upon 
recommendations of the President. I think I would be inclined to 
that particular view and would be glad to have your comments on 
that. 

Mr. Wapswortnu. I assume that as this hearing proceeds and the 
well-informed witnesses from the Department of Defense testify, that 
that field can be explored pretty thoroughly so that the committee as 
well as the members of this Commission, can get a better understand- 
ing of just what the situation is now and what it may be 6 months from 
now ora year from now. 

Frankly Tam not in a position to estimate accurately at all as to just 
when UMT may start. T have expressed the hope—and in doing that I 
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do represent the sentiments of the Commission—the hope that it may 
be started in the not too distant future. 

Mr. Bares. But you believe in reserving those powers in the Con- 
gress, and not turning them over to the administration, or the execu- 
tive branch of the Government ? 

Mr. Wapswortu. Well, as you have already done, you inserted in 
Public Law 51 a formula under which UMT can be started. I as- 
sume that you will retain some sort of formula of that kind. 

Mr. Bares. Well, we will have to go into that matter a little bit 
more thoroughly. 

Yesterday you also indicated that when the reservists were to be 
called up you would suggest that the younger men be taken first, 
rather than the veterans. Is that correct 

Mr. Wapsworrn. That is my personal opinion. I am not speak- 
ing for the Commission when I say that. Obviously, if we were over- 
taken with a more severe emergency, it would be very unjust to call 
back those veteran reservists who by that time would already have 
served twice on active duty and put them in for the third time. In- 
cidentally, of course, they will be averaging 26 years of age and over. 

Mr. Bares. I think everybody 

Mr. Wapsworrn. That is why I made the suggestion that it would 
be the wiser thing to do and in the long run the most efficient thing to 
do and create less disturbance in the civilian field if the younger 
men and more recent additions to the Reserve components were called. 

Mr. Bares. Of course, the important thing, Senator—and I am per- 
fectly in sympathy with what you say, but I just wonder whether or 
not it is practical, because if you need a sergeant or a petty officer it 
is going to be pretty difficult to et them through the duly recru ted 
UMT trainees. 

Mr. Wapswortnu. That would depend in large measure upon the 
effectiveness of the training received by reservists after they graduate 
from UMT. 

Mr. Bares. And the length of time since the inauguration of UMT? 

Mr. Wapsworti. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. That leads me to another question, Senator. You sug- 
gest perhaps when we get rolling we will have 800,000 men a year. 
Let’s say we have that program for 4 years. That will give you 3.200,- 
000 young men in this country. Now, in the event something should 
happen overseas where these men would be required, how long would 
it take us to transport these people overseas’ Now, if it is going to 
take a period of a couple of years, there is not much sense in having 
a big Reserve because we could train them after the emergency has 
occurred during the 2-year period if it is going to take us 2 years 
to transport them overseas. 

Mr. Wapsworru. I am sorry; I must disagree with the gentleman 
when he says we can train them after the emergency occurs. That 
has been our trouble in the past. We haven't trained men until the 
fight starts. 

Mr. Bares. My point is this—— 

Mr. Wapswortn. I believe they should get all the training possible 
before a battle starts; so. if one should start, they shall be ready for it. 

Mr. Barres. Well, talking about a question of timing now, Senator, 
I say that if it is going to take 2 years to transport all of these men 
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overseas you are going to have a 2-year period in which to train them 
here in this country. Now, has any thought been given to the amount 
of time that would el: apse between the moment when you prefer to have 
them overseas and the time when you are actually going to take them 
overseas on a basis of, say, 3,200,000 ¢ 

Mr. Wapsworru. I must be frank with you and say the Commission 
has had no opportunity to make any studies in that field. That is far 
beyond our jurisdiction. 

Mr. Bares. But it is rather important, I should think. 





« 
Mr. Wapsworrn. It is very important from the military standpoint. 
Mr. Bares. In the European countries where they have had UMT, 
these men have practically been on the firing lines from the word 
“oo,” but over here we have a question of transportation which has 
r never been the problem they have had overseas and certainly not to 
5 the same degree. 
“S Mr. Wapswortu. Of course, I don’t quite understand what you 
x mean by “overseas.” 
S| Mr. Bares. Well, let’s say in Europe. 
2a Mr. WapswortH. Where in Europe! You have opened up a dis- 


cussion there that Lam not competent to take part in. 

Mr. Bares. That is right. And I assume that you had not, Sen- 
ator, because it goes beyond the scope of your study. 

Mr. Wapsworrn. It does; ves. 

; Mr, Bares. But I just wondered whether you had given any thought 
to it. 

Mr. Wapswortu. But I do express the thought very earnestly that 
when an emergency overtakes us we will have a considerable body of 
trained reservists, no matter where they are to be sent. 

Mr. Bares. I would like to get into that transportation question 
with somebody else. I have one other question. 

On page 11 yesterday you indicated very wisely, I believe, in proc- 
essing the Reserves so that you would know the talents, the abilities of 
the UM'T trainees as they go through, and a record be made of them 
so that later on you could assign them to the jobs in which they were 
best fitted. 

That gets into the question of your Reserve program as such, and I 
4 wondered—and again I think this problem goes beyond the scope of 
your study, but are we going to have a Reserve armory in every hamlet 
in the United States fully equipped with all the latest equipment so 
that these men can actually work in these specialties’ Has any 
thought been given at all by the Commission to that particular matter 2 

Mr. Wapsworrn. Not by the Commission ; no, sir. 

Mr. Bares. That is all Thave, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Cunningham, any questions ? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. No questions at this time. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Van Zandt, any questions? 

Mr. Van Zanprt. I will wait on the others. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Nelson 4 

Mr. Nevson. No questions. 

The Cuairman. Now, Senator, I would like to clear up for the 
record just one or two matters. As [ visualize it, UMT is a peace- 
: time program. Isthat the way you visualize it / 

Mr. Wapsworrn. That is the intention of those who propose it. 
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The CuatrMan. The objective or one of the objectives of UMT’s 
to provide a Reserve ¢ ol 

Mr. Wapsworru. In my judgment, that is the sole objective. 

The Cuamman. That is right; that is the sole objective of UMT: 
io build up a Reserve. Now, do you think that UMT, under any 
phase of it, should be used as a means or method of putting people 
into the service for service / 

Mr. WapswortnH. I do not. 

The Cuairman. Then UMT is designed for the purpose of putting 
the youth of the country in a Reserve Corps / 

Mr. Wapsworrn. That is right. 

The Cuairman. And from the Reserve Corps called to active duty 
under certain conditions that may be imposed ¢ 

Mr. Wapsworrn. That is the function of the Reserve Corps. 

The Cramman. Therefore, do you think it would be possible for 
UMT and the draft, for any appreciable length of time, to run con- 
currently ¢ 

Mr. Wapsworrn. It is impossible for me to estimate here and now 
just how long the two might run concurrently without embarrass- 
ment or administrative difficulties. My strong leaning is toward the 
belief that they should not run concurrently for any considerable 
length of time—a vear or two. 

The Cuatrman. I think vou are absolutely sound, and I want the 
country to understand that I don’t think that any member of this 
committee thinks for one moment that UMT should run any appreci- 
able length concurrently with the draft. I think the thought of the 
committee 1s—— 

Mr. Wapsworrn. It certainly should not become a part of military 
pohey to have them run concurrently, 

The CnatrmMan. Of course not. That is right. And, when UMT 
goes into effect upon the method established, then the country should 
rest assured that in an appreciable length of time we would cease 
drafting for service and it is world conditions that will determine 
exactly when UMT goes into effect. And what the Commission wants 
is, Whenever it does go in effect, you have a house in which to house 
UMT and that is your plan and program / 

Mr. Wapsworrn. In proposing our legislation for the implemen- 
tation of UMT, we are in effect asking you to approve the house that 
we have built so that, when it is built and ready, people may move 
into it when you, the Congress, say so. 

The Cuarrman. That is right, exactly. 

Now, any questions from any other members of the committee to 
Senator Wadsworth / 

Mr. Core. May I pursue the subject that you have just raised or 
revert to 1t ¢ 

The Crairman. Yes, 

Mr. Corr. In principle, Senator, with respect to UMT and draft 
for service running concurrently, what is the difference in principle 
between that and UMT and recall to active duty from a Reserve pool 
running concurrently? In my mind, there is no difference whatever. 

Mr. Wapswortn. Both—— 

Mr. Corr. If there is no difference, then I can’t see why we can’t 
reasonably argue that the UM’T can start today and run concurrently 
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with draft for service until such time as we get a Reserve pool large 
enough so that we then stop draft for service and recall to active 
duty for service. 

Mr. Wapsworrn. I agree with the gentleman on that. 

Mr. Core. All right. 

Mr. Wapsworrn. I am not able to say, however, just how long UMT 
and the draft should run concurrently. 

Mr. Coie. Well, long enough to build up an adequate Reserve pool. 

Mr. Wapsworrn. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. That is right; exactly. And it shouldn't run any 
longer than the length of time required to build up an adequate Re- 
serve. 

Mr. Arenps. Let me ask the gentleman from New York a question 
right on that. 

The CHaimman. Yes. 

Mr. Arenps. The thought as expressed is this: Should these 18- 
year-old boys finish their 6 months and go into the Reserve simulta- 
neously with the draft in effect, will we reach the point someday, then, 
when we will quit calling the boys for active service and start taking 
the 18-year-old boys after 6 months’ service? That is the point of 
what you brought out. I think we find ourselves in that situation. 

The CHarman. Don’t confuse the calling of the Reserves. When 
the boy finishes 6 months, he is a trainee up to that time. He goes in 
the Reserve. He becomes a reservist. Then, under certain conditions 
that will be prescribed in this law or should be put in this law, we 
will say when he is eligible to be called for service. 

Mr. Wapsworrn. Mr. Chairman, may I be impertinent and say 
I hope it isn’t put in this law. 

The Cuaiman. I think, Senator, we have to put it in this law or 
at least strengthen and fix it up a little bit better than was done in the 
Reserve Act. 

Now, when the Reserve Act was being heard here, I tried to get 
across to the committee the thought that no reservist should be called 
unless Congress declared an emergency or declared war. That has 
been the law until we suspended it in 1950. 

The Department didn't like that. They said that was a little bit 
toostrong. So, they reached an agreement as to saying the number of 
reservists should be limited by the Congress. But it is a matter that 
we have to sort of polish up either in this bill or that Reserve bill, and 
wherever it is done it doesn’t make any difference to me, and I don't 
think it does to the majority of the committee, whether it is in this 
bill or the other bill. But we have to clear that up. 

Mr. Wapswortru. IT suppose it is legislatively possible to insert such 
a provision—— 

The CHarrman. What? 

Mr. Wapsworrtn. It is legislatively possible to insert such a provi- 
sion in the legislation which we propose. But, of course, with respect 
to such a provision, this Commission will have no jurisdiction. 

The CHatrrman. Well, you see, we have the au’ hority under the law 
in going over your plans to either amend them or to modify them or 
to write anything else in there that we see fit to, and Congress must 
determine the terms and conditions under which a man serves in UMT. 

Mr. Wapsworrnh. That is right. 
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The Cuairman. Now, while it is a question that probably should 
have been settled in the Reserve Act—if it hasn’t been settled in 
there and we can’t get it settled satisfactorily in regard to it, we may 
have to deal with it in this bill. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, you mean you are going to amend the 
Reserve Act / 

The CHainman. No, no; Iam not going to do that. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait, let me finish. When the Senator finishes train- 
ing an individual, he goes into the Reserve. 

The CuatmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. You have no more jurisdiction over him. 

The CHarman. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. He serves under the provisions of the Reserve Act 
which is now over in the Senate; isn’t that true / 

The CHatrman. That is right. At the same time, the committee 
has jurisdiction, as far as the parliamentary situation is concerned, 
to write anything relating to national security, whether the Commis 
sion has jurisdiction or not. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. We generally take jurisdiction over all 
matters. 

The Cuairman. Now, Senator Wadsworth, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, I want to thank you for the splendid statement you made. 

Mr. Green. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question pursuing the 
thought expressed by Mr. Cole? IT understood it was your idea that, 
if you started UMT immediately or in the very near future, eventually 
you would be able to shut off the drafting of men and use your 
trainees from the UMT program and call them back in the Reserve. 
I think it would be a good idea if we could find cut just how long the 
draft would continue running concurrently with UMT. In other 
words, how long would it take to have a shut-olf date on the draft if 
you put in your UMT program, say, in March ? 

The Cuairman. I will answer that question. Iam going to offe: 
for consideration of the committee that 12 months after UMT is in 
operation they will cease drafting for service. You have to pick 
some date. You have to have a date. After UMT VOeS into effect 
and in operation for a period of 12 months—that is giving you two 
opportunities to build up the Reserves—then you will stop drafting 
for service. 

Of course, it all depends on world conditions when the Department 
will recommend going into UMT. UMT may not go into effect for 
a great many years. 

Mr. Green. Just going a little further into that question, it was 
my understanding, Mr. Chairman, when we discussed UMT orig 
inally, it was pretty much the feeling of everybody that it was more 
or less a peacetime measure. 

The Ciatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Green. We said we ought to get started on it now because 
we want to cut down the large Army that we have and we want to 
economize. 

The Carman. That is right. 

Mr. Green. Instead of spending 35 billions a year for 3,500,000 men, 
we could use the Reserves, and it would be a lot cheaper for the Arms 
totrainthem. SoIthink that isa very important question. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Winstead. 
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Mr. Winsreap. Did I understand you or the Senator that you in- 
tend to take these UMT trainees while even a limited fighting is gomg 
on and stop the draft at some particular time’ I would be opposed, 
myself. 

The Cuatrman. We can bring those things out in executive session. 

Of course I cen say this to the gentleman from Missisippi, I don’t 
think he would be on sound ground under any condition if he is 
advocating a continuation of the draft and at the same time carrying 
on a large UMT program. It would be physically impossible to do 
-o because you haven't the manpower to do it. 

Mr. Winsreap. But here is the point I am making. How can we 
prt UMT into effeet—— 

The Cuamman. The law already prescribes how. 

Mr. Winsreap. As long as the draft goes on, as long as our men are 
fighting in Korea or any other similar condition. I think we should 
seta date. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep, Mr. Chairman, if we write in the amendment 
that the chairman has suggested about these Reserves all having to be 
called in by an emergency declared by the Congress, we are going to 
destroy the distinction between the Ready Reserve and the Stand-by 
Reserve unless we put some provision in there that Congress must cal] 
in the Ready Reserve first. We have to keep some distinction, it seems 
fo me, 

The Coarmman. We will do that when we come to it, 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. Between the Ready Reserve and the Stand-by 
Reserve. 

The Cramman. Now, thank you, Senator Wadsworth. It has been 
a pleasure to have you here. Your testimony has been a great aid and 
assistance. And at this point I want to compliment the Commission 
on the magnificent report that you have submitted. I have read it. 
and I have reread it, and T have studied various phases of it. 1 think 
it is one of the most constructive documents that has been my pleasure 
and privilege to read in vears. We appreciate the information you 
have given us. So now we will ask that Mr. Clayton’s statement be 
put in the record. 

(The statement of Hon. William L. Clayton referred to is as fol- 
lows:) 


STATEMENT OF HON, WitttAM L. CLAYTON, COMMISSIONER, BEFORE THE HoUSsE 
COMMITTER ON ARMED SERVICES HEARINGS ON PROPOSED NATIONAL SECURITY 
TRAINING CoRps AcT, JANUARY 15, 1952 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity 
to present to you my reasons for believing that universal military training 
should be adopted by our country and that the bill which you are now con- 
sidering for that purpose should become law. 

Careful investigation and consideration have been given to every provision 
of this bill. 

Nearly all informed persons believe that we are living in a dangerous world. 
Some of us believe that it may remain dangerous for a long time to come. 

Freedom in the world has been won by struggle and sacrifice. It will not be 
preserved by complacency and softness. 

Never in its long, arduous upward climb has freedom been so gravely menaced 
as it is today. Only through the vigorous, courageous, unified action of the 
free themselves can freedom be preserved in the world. 

Korea exposed both the nakedness of Communist aggression and the militars 
weakness of the west. 
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Sut it did more than that—it shook the free world out of its lethargy and 
said to it in the language of war and of death and destruction, “Get ready to 
defent yourselves or risk a similar fate.” History will certainly applaud the 
prompt and vigorous action of the United States in taking world leadership to 
meet this menace. 

The free world was already at grips with the Communist aggressor in the 
cold war. Korea was a bloody example of the enemy’s intention to resort to 
shooting, if necessary, to accomplish his purpose of world domination provided 
he thought he could get away with it. 

A glance at a map of the world, shaded to represent Russia's postwar expan- 
sion, presents a frightening picture of the extent to which she has already gone 
in advancing her mad design to conquer the world. Until Korea it was an 
expansion without the firing of a gun—the greatest and cheapest acquisition 
if peoples, territory, and resources in recorded history. 

The cold war, an invention of the Kremlin, was a unique and comparatively 
costless technique for their purpose. 

sut for the prompt and effective action of the United States in the Truman 
doctrine and the Marshall plan, the western boundary of the Russian Empire 
would almost certainly now rest on the English Channel, and her long arm 
reaching out to the east would encircle almost all of the mainland of Asia. 

The only thing new in the Russian imperialist ambition is the Communist 
cloak which it now wears. For centuries Russia has been ruled by dictators 
whose dominant passion has been the expansion of their empire. It would be 
a tragic mistake to assume that her fundamental policy will change with the 
passing of the individuals now holding power. 

The prime objective of the foreign policy of the United States is the prevention 
of world war ILI. 

Communist Russia has divided the world into two parts, the Communist 
world and the democratie world, the slave world and the free world. 

The aggregate wealth and power of the free world is infinitely greater than 
that of the slave world. Why, then, should the free world fear the slave world? 
The answer, in the words of General Eisenhower, is because the slave world is 
unified. He added that we must oppose that unified strength with a unity of 
freemen Which will not be defeated. 

In the North Atlantic Treaty Organization the attempt is being made to build 
a balanced, unified military force capable of successful defense against any- 
thing which the Communist world may be able to muster in attack. If that can 
be done within a reasonable time, the probabilities are that world war III can 
be avoided. 

The leadership in this enterprise has fallen on the United States. We neither 
desired nor sought this responsibility ; circumstances forced it upon us. 

The effectiveness with which the United States can speak in international 
councils, in the dangerous world in which we are now living, will be measured 
to a great extent by the ability of the United States to successfully defend her- 
self and to assist in the successful defense of her allies if attacked. 

The building of a balanced, unified military force of adequate proportions to 
defend the free world presents many serious problems. Not the least of these 
is the cost. 

If the effort to arm adequately to prevent a shooting war should be so costly 
as to bring the economy of the free world to the point of disintegration and ecol- 
lapse, there would be grave danger that we would lose the cold war and saeri- 
fice our freedom in that way. 

I do not pretend for a moment that this highly complex problem ean be solved 
by UMT. I respectfully represent that the adoption of UMT as a basic element 
in our long-range military planning is the most economical method of providing 
the kind of self-renewing military strength which we must have. 

Now, as you gentlemen well know, military strength is measured in several 
ways. 

It is measured in industrial capacity and potential, in technology and know- 
how, in matériel. 

But finally it is measured in that most important of all elements—the re- 
sourcefulness and capability of the individual citizen. 

The ultimate weapon is man, not the A-bomb. 

Adequate preparedness, then, is the possession, in proper proportions, of 
trained men and equipment. 

Military strength in terms of men is measured not only by the forces in being 
n field and camp but by the numbers of trained organized Reserve forces which 
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can be called up on short notice. The continued maintenance of a large stand- 
ing army would not only violate the treasured traditions of our country, but its 
cost would be exorbitant. 

On the other hand, looking to the near future, if our young men could have 
military training for 6 months and then become a part of the Reserve forces 
while carrying on their normal educational or commercial activities, the costs to 
the Nation would be ever so much less. Eventually 1,000,000 men per year may 
be trained in this manner. 

Universal military training is the democratic answer to a problem created by 
dictators. 

Properly conceived and administered, it will not only afford basic military 
training to our young men, with emphasis on the responsibilities of citizenship in 
the modern world, but will surround them with spiritual and moral influences 
Which should enrich their lives and better equip them for facing the future. 

It will serve notice on the dictators that the United States is determined 
to do its part in keeping the free world free. 

The Cuairman. We will now ask Dr. Compton, a member of the 
Commission, to take the stand. 

Mr. Wapsworrn. Mr. Chairman, if it does not disturb your pro- 
gram unduly, we suggest that Admiral Kinkaid proceed next. 

The Cuatrman. Well, I thought we would have the three civilians 
first and then the military later. But we will put on whoever you 
want to go on. 

Mr. Wapsworrnu. It is entirely agreeable to us. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman, if they have worked out this 
presentation to the committee why not follow the Commission’s 
suggestions / 

The Cuairman. All right, Admiral. 

Now, Admiral, you have a prepared statement. Mr. Smart, does 
the committee have Admiral Kinkaid’s statement ? 

Mr. Smarr. They have been distributed. 

The Cuairman. Have the press a copy of Admiral Kinkaid’s state- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Smarr. Yes. 

The Ciaran. All right, Admiral: the committee will be glad to 
have your views. I respectfully request the members of the committee 
to let the admiral finish his statement before any interruptions. 


All right, Admiral. 


STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL THOMAS C. KINKAID, UNITED STATES 
NAVY, COMMISSIONER OF NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING 
COMMISSION 


Admiral Kinkxar. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my task today is to present to you some of the important aspects of 
the proposed UMT legislation which you have before you. The part 
which has been assigned to me has to do with the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the trainees and with the material benefits accruing 
to them during their period of traming. It also deals with the armed 
services programs for character guidance, for religious worship, and 
for troop information and education. 

Universal military training is a device for maintaining a foundation 
of reasonable military strength in periods of relative calm. It should 
be pointed out that, if this program has been in effect 2 or 3 years 
before the outbreak of warfare in Korea, it would not have been 
necessary to call to the colors young men who had served in World 
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War IT and who since then have married and engaged in civilian pur- 
suits which were rudely interrupted by recall to duty, often at great 
cost to the individual concerned. 


BULLDING A RESERVE 


Universal military training would revitalize the civilian elements of 
our military forces. It would maintain a flow of basically trained 
young men into the Reserve for further training and for service when 
required. It would keep available at all times a highly expert corps 
of instructors and trainers ready to train inductees in time of emer- 
gency, releasing the Regular forces for combat. It would keep in 
conunission, fully equipped and ready for immediate use, the training 
centers required upon mobilization; and it would keep the machinery 
of selective service operating and in order. 


THE AMERICAN HERITAGE 


Last but not least, the instruction and training he would receive 
under UMT would give every young man of 18 a better understanding 
of the principles upon which our country was founded and a realiza- 
tion of his obligation to do his part in the defense of those principles. 

Each year between $00,000 and 1,000,000 young Americans will 
reach the age of 18 and become ready for training under the proposed 
program, What a wonderful thing it would be if they could be made 
to feel not only the spirit of greatness of our country but something 
of the power that animated past generations and gave purpose and 
meaning to their lives. 

Freedom is our most precious heritage, and it must not be endan- 
gered by neglect. 

Past threats to our freedom have been in the form of war. 

They were efforts, easily understandable to the average citizen, to 
conquer and to dominate the world by armed force. 

Today there is a new kind of threat to our free institutions, not so 
easily understood. It comes in the form of a subtle boring from 
within by means of infiltration and penetration even to the innermost 
sanctums of government and industry, with the avowed purpose of the 
overthrow of our form of government. 

In combating subversive elements, the first step is one of education. 
i( is not only unfair to let our youth grow up without a knowledge and 
understanding of the principles upon which our forefathers estab- 
lished this great Republic, but it is unfair to let them grow up without 
specific arguments against the imported isms and ideologies, the 
“superior” merits of which are so highly propagandized. 


CHARACTER BUILDING 


In regard to the education of our youth, it is not sufficient that their 
minds be trained and developed to master the details of the courses 
they have taken during school years. During this formative period, 
the development. of character must go along with the acquisition 
of added knowledge. They must acquire self-discipline, loyalty, and 
a will for selfless service, a desire to reach the standard which forbids 

will for self] \ t h the standard which forbid 
self-glorification. 











They must learn the meaning of duty, that duty is absolute and 
does not admit of degrees of comparison, that there are no little duties, 
and that seemingly little duties are replete with great possibilities. 

They must develop an understanding of the basic decencies of life 
and a consideration for their fellow men. 

Through knowledge and understanding imparted by his instructors, 
together with the practical cooperation and understanding developed 
by living and working in close proximity to other members of the 
corps, the trainee would develop a broader outlook on life, a considera- 
tion for others, and a firmer devition to the established democratic 
ways of our Nation. With this equipment he would be prepared to 
face his world with the courage of understanding and honest endeavor, 

He would become a better citizen. 

‘To build character in the youth of our land is to lay a foundation for 
the continuing and future greatness of our country. 

As I write these words, Captain Hendrik Kurt Carleson of the 
steamship Flying Enterprise, with high courage and tenacity and in 
keeping with the finest traditions of the sea, stays with his deeply 
listing ship while being towed to port after a week of hazardous 
buffeting by violent storms in the North Atlantic. In so doing, he 
sets a wonderful example to all men, young and old, and demonstrates 
that high sense of duty, courage, and self-discipline of which I speak. 


RELIGION IN THE CORPS 


The armed services today give religion and its practice a prominent 
part in service routine and life, and an extension of these religious 
activities is planned for the National Security Training Corps. 

A Navy manuscript states the objective of its moral and religious 
program as follows: 

The moral and religious objective of the NSTC is to protect, encourage, and 
train each NSTC trainee in the realization and development of moral and spiritual 
values, and of religious values consistent with the religious beliefs of the trainee 
concerned. 

The essence of the program lies in both a vigorous entry of the 
chaplain into the training program and also in his providing the men 
with substitutes for the moral and religious influences that they 
would have in a well-regulated home and community environment. 
The chaplain will be on the commanding oflicer’s immediate staff and 
on the regular instructional staff of various service schools. 

Completely adequate facilities for religious worship and instruc- 
tion will be available. There will be chaplains of the Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish faiths. It is planned to have 1 chaplain for 
every 500 trainees as compared to 1 for every 1,000 or more men now 
in the service. All of the sacraments and rites of the three faiths will 
be available. Religious instruction in the form of Sunday school or 
private instruction will be given. 

The chaplain will be responsible for the moral conduct and social 
hygiene of all of the trainees. Each trainee will be interviewed by 
the chaplain as soon as possible after entering training. Based on 
this interview of about 15 minutes, the chaplain will prepare a reli- 
gious data and interview card that can be used for his guidance dur- 
ing the training period. Trainees who state they have no church affili- 
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ations will be urged to attend voluntary religious instruction with a 
view to ascertaining what value such instruction may offer them as 
individuals. 


CITARACTER GUIDANCE 


The Commission will encourage the establishment of high standards 
of honor and conduct which will produce a healthy climate. Members 
of the corps will participate in the Armed Forces character guidance 
program. This program is not voluntary. It isa regular part of the 
training schedule. Chaplains will be given an hour or more each 
week for group instruction in matters of a moral and ethical nature. 

The program is a lecture program with lectures on the privileges 
and duties of citizenship, the place of the family in society and the 
development.of a responsible attitude toward sex. Currently there 
are six lectures used in regular recruit training. They are: Sex 
Education; Responsibility; Marriage and Family Life; Religion; 
Moral Principles; Citizenship. 

The lecture on Citizenship is to be found in appendix 5 of the first 
report of the Commission. It demonstrates the manner in giving the 
lectures and illustrates the visual aids used, so that the listeners will 
be more readily impressed. 

This program of six lectures will be enlarged. Certain lectures 
will be expanded and new lectures will be added. The prese “4 plan is 
to have 12 lectures for the period of basic a isdeinaten, | 9 for ele- 
mentary specialized instruction, and 4 for on-the-job training. Per- 
haps it will be possible to arrange lectures by respected and well- 
known citizens. 

In addition there is available a film series entitled “For Which We 
Stand.” There are at present six films. The films are: 

(1) Men of the World, about conduct ashore. 

(2) Let’s Get It Straight, deals with alcoholism. 

(3) Pulling Your Weight, designed to help men in the service to 
adjust to conditions of service life. 

(4) A Faith That Works, a film on religion in its broader aspects. 

(5) To Be Held in Honor, presents the case for continence. 

(6) (Not yet named), will show pitfalls and dangers of gambling. 

The above applies spec ifically to the N: avy. Further character 
guidance materials are available in a series of lectures entitled, “Duty- 
Honor-C ountry” in six volumes of 10 lectures each. This is a joint 
publication by the Department of the Army and the Department of 
the Air Force. 


QUALITY OF LEADERSHIP 


The moral and spiritual welfare of all personnel is a central re- 
sponsibility of command and successful character guidance is depend- 
ent upon individual leadership. Therefore, the key to moral and 
responsible conduct on the part of the trainees lies in the quality of 
their leaders. All officers, enlisted trainers and everyone in a posi- 
tion of leadership in the corps will be selected with the greatest care 
and then thoroughly indoctrined. They will be given responsibility 
on a round-the-clock basis. 
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TROOP INFORMATION AND EDUCATION PROGRAM 


The Armed Forces troop information and education program will 
he available to members of the NSTC. The services state that to date 
this program has not been an unqualified success, partly because its 
execution has been left to the individual local commanders. Sub- 
stantial improvements can be made, however, to make it a useful 
instrument in the UMT program. 

It is important to develop among service personnel intelligent, 
cooperative, and loyal effort toward the accomplishment of any 
mission. 

The information phase of this program will inform service per- 
sonnel regarding current events and their significance to them as 
servicemen and as citizens. They will learn of the separate and 
combined missions and mutual relationship of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and other services to the end that they may better understand 
and evaluate their responsibilities, 

The purpose of the educational phase of this program is to provide 
educational opportunities in subjects normally taught in civilian 
academic and vocational institutions. You may be surprised to know 
that we expect to find about 8 percent of the young men inducted into 
the corps in the category of illiterates or those who do not speak 
English. There is a basic course designed to give these young men 
the equivalent of a fourth-grade education during the first 6 weeks. 
Thereafter, they will proc eed to normal military training. 

The educational phase is accomplished primarily through the serv- 
ices of the United States Armed Forces Institute. Opportunity is 
provided for the young men voluntarily to continue their education 
through off-duty classes or correspondence courses. Many service- 
men have received high-school credits and college credits through the 
courses provided by the USAFI. There is no reason why the mem- 
bers of the National Security Training Corps cannot do the same. It 
is a fine opportunity for ambitious young men bent on self-im- 
provement. 

UNIFORM CODE 


While undergoing training the young men will be subject to mili- 
tary regulations laid down ‘by the Department of Defense and the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. These regulations will conform to the 
policies and standards established by this Commission. 

The trainees will be subject to a code of conduct for the enforce- 
ment of discipline within the corps. Because of its appropriateness, 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice with a few significant modifi- 
cations has been adopted for the corps. These modifications would 
permit a trainee, charged with a major crime, to be tried by a Federal 
court instead of by a general court martial, if he so desires. Com- 
manding officers, courts martial and reviewing authorities in award- 
ing and reviewing punishments will give full consideration to the 
youth and inexperience of the trainee. 


MORAL SAFEGUARDS 


The Commission confidently expects that the measures cited above 
will go far toward developing the trainee’s basic sense of responsi- 
bility and moderation in his personal habits. It is necessary, how- 
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ever, where large groups of young men are gathered together to estab- 
lish safeguards which will put temptation out of the way. 

Intoxicating beverages provide a difficult problem anywhere but 
in no other country have the Armed Forces established more elaborate 
safeguards with respect to the use of alcoholic beverages than in the 
United States. This is true to the extent that the Department of 
Defense is now able to say that “Drunkenness is no longer a problem 
in the Armed Forces.” Regulations established by the military de- 
partments will apply in full force throughout the UMT program. 
In addition, the sale of 3.2 beer will be prohibited in a UMT area. 

Adequate soft drink bars, in a wholesome atmosphere, will be pro- 
vided by PX’s, ship stores, and trainee clubs conveniently located. 

In most of the States where UMT is conducted, trainees will be 
legally minors and the local laws governing sale to minors will apply 
to them. Taverns and bars in the immediate vicinity will be put off 
limits for all trainees and the keepers of such places will be prosecuted 
for failure to conform. The aid of local officials and prominent citi- 
zens will be invoked to insure effectiveness of these policies and laws. 

It is the belief of the Commission that a combination of service 
regulations, the local “watchdog” committees, and a strong character 
guidance program, integrated thoroughly in the training of the mem- 
bers of the corps, will give us adequate insurance that the liquor 
problem will be met. 

As the proposed legislation shows, the Commission believes strongly 
that there is nothing more important to the success of UMT than the 
morality and health of the young men involved. The problem of 
control of venereal disease is not a new one, but a new approach to 
combating venereal disease has been evolved in the armed services. In 
the past, the medical and disciplinary aspects were stressed. Today, 
without neglecting those aspects, the emphasis has shifted to encour- 
agement of clean living and moral responsibility. Venereal disease 
control is a command responsibility and every opportunity and re- 
source are resorted to in guiding the young military man in the de- 
velopment of responsible moral character. At the present time, where 
necessary, the three services meet jointly with law enforcement, health, 
and other regulatory agencies in Armed Forces disciplinary control 
boards for the joint effort in re pression of prostitution and elimina- 
tion of other undesirable features in the leisure-time environment. 


RECREATION AND WELFARE 


The Commission and the training agencies will seek the assist- 
ance of such national organizations as the Red Cross, the USO, and 
in National Recreation Association in the development of rec- 

ional programs for trainees. The activities of these civilian wel- 
f ive and recreational organizations are widely known, but perhaps it 
is not generally realized what a vital part they play in welfare and 
morale and in the prospect of success in such a project as UMT. By 
providing more interesting recreation and diversion within the unit 
area than can be found in nearby civilian communities, they encourage 
the men to remain on the post to participate in one or more activities 
of the program. 

These activities and installations consist of athletic training, hobby 
shops, music, dances, conducted tours, amateur dramatics, sports 
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centers, theaters, service clubs, PS’s and libraries. In addition, they 
provide counseling on personal or family matters, financial assist- 
ance, communication with families in case of emergency and many 
other items. They have done a marvelous job in giving services tor 
the Armed Forces which the military is unable to provide. 

Ifospitalization, medical, surgical, and dental care will be fur- 
nished to the trainee by the training agency. A trainee may be re- 
tained in the corps beyond 6 months, with his consent, for the pur- 
pose of receiving these services. . 


BENEFITS 


Members of the NSTC will receive numerous benefits and privileges 
which, in the interest of brevity, I will enumerate with only a few 
words of comntent. 

Trainees may be granted leave in accordance with regulations pro- 
mulgated by the training agency. They will have certain reemploy- 
ment rights. They will have the same rights as members of the Armed 
Forces to make claims against the Government arising from damage 
or loss of personal property incident to their training. 

Members of the NSTC will receive the benefits of the Missing Per- 
sons Act which will insure the continuance of pay and dependency 
allowances for certain specified periods of time in the event that they 
are officially determined to be missing. 

They will be entitled to the protection provided by the Soldiers 
and Sailors Civil Relief Act of 1940 which assures, for persons in the 
armed services, protection again suit, eviction, imposition of taxes, 
and related obligations. 

There is no prohibition against the payment of compensation to a 
trainee during the period of his training by any person, firm, or corpo- 
ration. 

Adequate death and disability benefits are provided for members 
of the corps. 


DEATH BENEFITS 


In case of death from any cause while a member of the corps, the 
training agency will pay full burial expenses just as it is done at present 
for servicemen. Since he is not a member of the Regular Armed 
Forces, he is not entitled to burial in a national cemetery. His depend- 
ents will be paid his accrued compensation and dependency allowance 
due at the time of death. If death occurs during the period of train- 
ing or within 120 days thereafter his dependents will benefit by free 
Government life insurance in the amount of $10,000 under the provi- 
sions of the Servicemen’s Indemnity Act. That sentence is a little 
involved. If he lives the Government insurance will not be renewable 
as in the case of members of the regular armed services. 

Should a member of the NSTC die after reporting to a local selee- 
tive service board and en route to an induction station or subsequent to 
120 days after his release from the corps, death benefits will be paid 
under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. 
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DISABILITY BENEFITS 


All disability benefits will be paid under the Federal Employees’ 
( ‘ompensation ‘Act. The determination as to whether or not a disabil- 
ity occurs in the line of duty w ill be made by the appropriate training 
ageney, Army, Navy, or Air Force. In determining whether or not 
a certain event which happened in line of duty becomes the proximate 
cause of a later disability, the Department of Labor, which administers 
the FECA, will make the decision. 

After full consideration, the Commission decided to place members 
of the NSTC under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act rather 
than the laws governing disabled veterans, administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration, for the following reasons. 

Trainees are not members of the Armed Forces as such. They will 
be in a training status for 6 months only. Later, if called to active 
duty they will come under provisions of the laws governing veterans. 
Although there may be accidents during the 6 months’ training period, 
the hazards are not comparab le to those exper ienced | DY men on revul: ur 
duty. Therefore, the Commission feels that members of the corps 
should not receive the more generous and more costly benefits provided 
by the Veterans’ Administration under the broad interpretation of the 
laws governing disabled veterans. We feel that the provisions of the 
Federal] Employees’ Compensation Act are more suitable for members 
of the NSTC, 

Also, it should be pointed out that at present veterans’ benefits have 
been extended for the most part to those who have taken part in ma 
jors wars. There are now large numbers of veterans on the rolls. If 
the same laws are Nw plied to UMT., the time Ww il] come when nearly 
every male in the Nation will have passed through universal mili 
tary training at the age of 18 and will be entitled to veterans’ benefits. 
The numbers drawing disabled veterans’ compensation and benefits 
would be vastly increased and the cost might be overwhelming. 

The Federal Employees’ Compensation Act is a law whi ch provides 
compensation for disability and death and full medical care for ci 
vilian employees, including civilian officers of the United States Gor 
ernment, who suffer injuries in the performance of their duties. The 
act was passed September 7, 1916, and was modernized October 14, 
1949. 

The compensation provided by the FECA is based upon the salary 
of the employee and the degree “ which the disability has reduced 
his earning capacity. The FECA also provides a a schedule of pay- 
ments in cases where the disability consists of the permanent func- 
tional loss or dismemberment of anatomical members such as an arm. 
leg, hand, foot, or eye. 

The finite sum awarded is paid in monthly installments until the 
total amount specified for the degree of functional loss has been paid, 
The payments under this schedule then cease. However. the rec Ipient 
is then ‘eligib le for disability compensation based upon the degree of 
disability and upon his salary and reduced earning capacity. 

Since trainees are in an involunt: ary military status and are on duty 
24 hours a day, the Commission has recommended that for the pur- 
poses of the NSTC the wording of the FECA * ‘Injuries suffered i 
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performance of duty” be changed to “line of duty” when applied to 
trainees. 

For purposes of equity the Commission set the basic compensation 
of trainees at $150 a month for computing disability and death bene- 
fits. This figure includes pay and the cost of food, clothing, shelter, 
and other varied supplies and services furnished the trainee. If 
only the pay of $30 a month were considered the disability payments 
would be unrealistic and insufficient. 

A table of comperative rates of disability payments to trainees and 
veterans without — shows that for 50 percent dis: ibility the 
trainee would receive $50 a month under FECA as compared to $60 
under VA for a peacetime veteran and $75 a a war veteran. For 
%) percent disability, the figures would be $90, $108, and $135, 
respectively. 

General speaking, the disability compensation for the trainee would 
he considerably less than for a war veteran and slightly less than for 
a peacetime veteran. 

THE COMMISSION'S TASK 


In conclusion, the Congress, in Public Law 51, approved the prin- 
ciple of universal military training and set up the National Security 
Training Commission to 
establish such policies and standards with respect to the training of members 
of the National Security Training Corps as are necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act 

The act prescribed certain other duties and responsibilities for the 
Commission. The proposed legislation which you have before you 
re ngs nts the effort of the Commission to carry out its mandate. 

We believe that the proposed legislation provides effective measures 
for the personal safety, health, welfare, and morals of members of 
the National Security Training Corps and should go far in laying 
the foundation for the building of that character so necessary in the 
making of good soldiers and good citizens. 

Ade quate benefits and safeguards have been provided, 

UMT-survival insurance—I regard universal military training as 
survival insurance for our country. 

I beheve that it will exert a great moral and uplifting influence 
throughout the Nation. 

If the proposed legislation is enacted in the years to come, parents 
who teday look askance upon a program of universal military train- 
ing will rejoice in the great opportunity it provides for the growing 
generations. 

The Ciaran. Thank you, Admiral. At the outset, I trust tha 
the press will carry as much of this method of protection and the 
safeguards that the Commission has worked out as space will permii 
The country should know that when these boys are brought in the 
program that the Commission has, not only by rules and regulations, 
but in nearly every instance where it is necessary, provided by statute 
for protection of their health, their morals, and general welfare. I 
isa magnificent approach along that line. And I hope the press will 
try to let the country know that these boys when they come in are not 
going to be placed in a position where their services in the UMT will 
be to their regret. Any questions to the admiral from any member- 
of the committee ¢ 











The Cnarrman. Mr. Arends? 

Mr. Arenps. No. 

The Cuamrman. Mr. Short ¢ 

Mr. Suorr. Admiral, thou almost persuadest me. In all the years 
that I have served on any committee in Congress I have never heard a 
finer, more logical, or convincing statement made. After hearing you, 
I no longer marvel at your marvelous accomplishments in World War 
II. If we must have a UMT, I hope that the instructors will have as 
their first required reading, the statement that you have made to us. 
Having been a college professor for 4+ vears, I think you have an 
excellent curriculum there and certainly a well-balanced program. | 
am sorry that all professors and preachers in this country could not 
have heard you this morning. I certainly share in the views of Mr. 
Vinson that the press should publish as much of this as possible. I 
think perhaps Dr. Compton will be in perfect agreement. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank vou, Mr. Short. Any questions from any 
members? Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. Admiral, I want to compliment you on this wonderful 
statement. It is evident from it that the Commission has given thor- 
ough attention to one of the most important phases of the security 
training program. 1] was wondering in the educational phase if 
arrangements will be made with accredited universities and colleges 
so that the work taken by the trainees in the studies at the time will 
be accredited toward a college decree ? 

Admiral Kinkatp. Tam not familiar with the details of that, but 
my understanding is that there are credits now toward a college 
degree. 

Mr. Price. I understand that in the regular armed services pro- 
gram such arrangements have been made and I am wondering if it is 
voing to be carried out in this program ? 

Admiral Kincatw. We hope that this will be carried out in con 
nection with the educational program. 

Mr. Price. So that the boys in this program will then have an 
opportunity even though they are in training 

Admiral Krxncarp. Absolutely. 

Mr. Price. In the military establishments—— 

Admiral Kixcam. They will get credits for high school and for 
college. 

Mr. Pricer. They will be able to work toward their college degree 
even while in training ? 

Admiral Kinxarp. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cruamman. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Admiral, before coming up here I had a meeting with 
2 group of the clergy of the various faiths—the Jewish, the Protes- 
tant, many forms of Protestant faiths—and they bombarded me with 
a lot of misinformation which they had gathered about what you were 
going to do when you took over. Of course I couldn't defend your 
Commission because I didn’t know what you were going to do. But 
[ have heard and have listened to every word you have said and you 
have given me a lot of information, so much so, I am glad that some 
of the members have been absent and I am taking their copies to send 
to them. 
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I hope, as Mr. Vinson does, that you will get this information to 
the mothers and the fathers and the teachers and the preachers, be- 
cause it will help us and it will help you and it will die the Nation 
for whom it is intended and the future. You made a masterful 
presentation. 

The CHarrMan. Now before 

Mr. Harpy. I have . one observation. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr, Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Admiral, the thing that scares me about your state- 
ment, and it is a splendid statement and you have adopted some fine 
objectives here in the question of training the youth that will be 
entrusted to the National Security Training Corps, but it seems to 
me that you have undertaken to outline a tremendous repsonsibility, 
to take over the functions of character building, religious guidance, 
moral development, and educational instruction, which I confess is 

sadly needed. But how in the world the military can perform those 
functions that are not now being performed by our religious and edu- 
cational institutions is a little diflic ult for me to comprehend. 

Admiral Kinkar. I think it is simpler in the military organiza- 
tion than it would be in a college. I don’t know what provisions are 
made in the colleges for character building. My impression is that 
there are courses, but as a general thing all college students do not 
eet such instructions. 

Now in a military organization where men are together day and 
night and a schedule is laid out, when they have no other functions to 
perform but to learn, they get the military training and their char- 
acter building in the form of lectures and in association with the 
instructors and anyone else that can be brought in. There is great 
hope that local civilians of high character and re putation in the local 
community and perhaps others from outside, will come in to give 
iectures. But it is possible in a military organization to do those 
things that would be very difficult in a college. You have your chap 
lains. You have these programs which have been worked over for 
years, worked over and worked over 

Today, for instance, we are in a much better position to do the 
things which I have outlined in this paper than we would have been 

~O vears ago. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I don’t want to be misunderstood. Certainly I 
recognize that in this kind of a training program we must concentrate 
on these subjects which you have so well discussed in this report. But 
it isn’t reassuring to me to feel that in a military training camp the 
youth of the country is going to develop a religious concept or a 
strength of faith in religion which he hasn’t developed in his private 
life. 

Admiral Kinkxatp. At Fort Knox there were some interesting figures 
on that subject. That was a very marvelous experiment. It was found 
there that young men became interested in religion. They had no 
interest before for the simple reason that they had had no contact 
with it. When you consider a large group of young men of 18, 
the proportion of those who have hi id no contact with religion will be 
extremely high. In the home that you have in mind they get that 
contact. They get the opportunity to learn and to appreciate what it 
means. But in many homes they do not. It would be interesting 
to know the number of young men in this country of 18 who never go 
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near a church, who never have any contact with religion. It would 
be a large number. 

Mr. Harpy. W ell, Admiral, I am convinced there is no greater need 
in the Nation today than there is for the building of character and of 
moral and spiritual development. But I have a hard time getting 
through my thick head any firm conviction that this can be accom- 
plished in the milit: iy organizations. 

Admiral Kinxatp. May I give you some of the figures from Fort 
Knox / 

Mr. Harpy. I have read a good deal about the Fort Knox experi 
ment and I realize that it did do a splendid job. I realize also that 
that was on a relatively small scale, experimental basis 

Mr. Srorr. Expensive. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, highly expensive. I fail to see how that type of 
activity can possibly be made applicable to this entire 800,000 per year 
program which we are about to embark on. 

Admiral Kinkarp. We hope that this training schedule will be made 
special, too; it can’t be made as special as that very small group aut 
Fort Knox was. When I say that, I refer to the character of the in 
structors. They won't be just picked out here and there. They avis 
be picked out for what they have been or done. They will] be picked 
out upon a personal basis. 

Mr. Harpy. I realize, just as you do, that the character of the in 
structors that are used in this program are either going to make or 
break “0 program. That is 100 pereent true. You are going to have 
difficulty finding as many people of the character that you need for 
this ] ] yA sare gomeg to be require ‘d to do it prope rly. 

Admiral Kinkaip. Well. any failure in that line will turn up because 


this Commission, as vou know, if the legislation is passed, is organized 
Into a supervisory commission, Our inspectors will go to every camp. 
They will 8) eorougety Into eve rvthing ah ra where ah instructor ot 
the wrong type exists it | become kno wn. 


Mr. Harpy. I would ust like to throw a discordant note into this 
whole thing with respect to this moral and religious development 
which you have so optimistic ally presented, Perhaps | aim too mu ch 
of a pessimist and perhaps I haven't been able to fully appraise the 
possibilities of the military in doing this kind of a job. I don't 
believe it. 

The Cuamman. Well, T want to offer this snggestion. A Imiral, I 
vish the Commission would send up to the Armed Serv ices Committee 
it three o1 for r thousand copies of this statement so it can send | 
t and answer hundreds of letters, and can be decibited amone he 
cca members ‘ip so they can send it out to people who inquire about 
it; Bo ‘ause na n they read this se tilrleeg there can be but one con- 
. that the Commission is going to do everything within their 
power to protect every trainee that ts Commeitiel to them for training. 
It isa magnificent statement. I will have it circularized through the 

membership. 

Mr. Smart, you get about three or four thousand copies and we can 
send them around to all the Congressmen’s offices and everywhere. 
I hope the press will carry as much of this as possible. 

Thank you very much, admiral. 

Mr. Kiway. Mr. Chairman. 

The Crarrman. Mr. Cole. 
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Mr. Core. Admiral, I was somewhat interested in the provision that 
was added to Public Law 51 giving the Secretary of Defense au- 
thority to, by regulations, control the use, distribution, and sale of 
liquor, beer, and so forth. I notice that the Commission has recom- 
mended that beer of 3.2 or less, or over, should not be sold on the 
premises at which trainees are under training. Tow does the Commis- 
sion contemplate imposing that restriction? Is it suggested by the 
Commission that it be written into the law, into this bill, that 3.2 beer 

over shall not be sold ¢ 

Admiral Kinxarp. No. 

Mr. Coir. How is it done? 

Admiral Kinkaip, Definitely not that. The Commission expects 
fo Impose that view by cooperating with and close personal contact 

ith the Department of Defense. We will have a clear understanding 
of what our standards and policies are. 

Mr. Cote. You say they have a clear understanding ¢ 

Admiral Kinkaip. We will have between us. They have now, too, 
because they have these papers. But if there were any difficulty about 
it, fina UMT area the regulations permitted the sale of 3.2 beer, we 
would object, and I am quite sure that the Department of Defense 
would comply with our wishes in that respect. But if they do not-—— 

Mr. Corr. If they do not—— 

Admiral Kinkaip. If they do not, then in this whole system there 
is open to us further action. If something of great importance came 
upand the Department of Defense could not go along with us, it could 
be worked out as thoroughly as possible with the executive department 
of the Government, and in the final analysis our views would be 
reported to Congress in our semiannual reports. 

Mr. Corr. But it would— 

Admiral Kinkarp. Then such action as might be necessary could 
be taken. 

Mr. Cove. It would take a rather glaring instance of disagree- 
meno——— 

Admiral Kinxatp. Yes. 

Mr. Coir (continuing). For the Commission to be justified in laying 
it before the Congress. 

Admiral Kinxam. That is right, and that procedure applies to 
anything else. 

Mr. Cote. I did notice that the Commission has in its recommenda- 
tions adopted the policy that before the Secretary of Defense exer- 
cises the authority given to him in that law—— 

The Cnairman. That is right. 

Mr. Cote (continuing). To regulate beer and so forth, it must 
consult with the Commission before it does it. 

The Crairman. Further than that, it must be approved. 

Admiral Kinkarp. Yes. 

Mr. Core. All right; it must be approved. 

Admiral Kinkarp. Yes. 

Mr. Cove. And I don’t disagree with that. I think that is quite 
right. But now why shouldn't it also be the other way around? If 
the Commission is of the opinion that its approval should be obtained 
from the Secretary of Defense before he does anything by way of 
regulation, why shouldn't the Commission in equal logie expect the 
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Secretary of Defense to impose a regulation upon initiation or recom- 
mendation by the Commission 4 

Admiral Kinkaip. We would expect the Secretary of Defense, if 
I understood your question. 

Mr. Coir. All right, then. Then why not say so in the bill? 

Admiral Kinkai. Because that would be law. That is a prohibi- 
tion law. 

Mr. Coir. But you are going to write into the law that the Secre 
tury must get you approval before he starts any regulation. You 
roiling to W rite that into the law / 

\dmiral Kinga. That is right. 

Mr. Conte. Now, 1f that is sound and if that is logical and if you 
an defend it, why shouldn’t it also be written into the law that the 
Secretary of Defense must Issue regulations upon recommendation 


ale 


by the Commission / 

“Admiral Kinxarp. Well, the Commission, I am quite sure, doesn’t 
evo along with that, and my personal view is that I do not want to 
take part or be a party to recommending a prohibition law, 

Mr. Cote. Lam not talking about reeommending a proh bition law, 
either. 

Admiral KINK AID. That would be law and would be prohibition. 

Mr. Coe. No. 

The Cuarman,. Of course, Mr. Cole, if they don’t put in the regu- 
lation the reconumendation the Commission recommends, then they 
won't approve it. 

Admiral Kinkar. That recommendation is a part of the policy of 
the Commission, 

Mr. Corr. I am talking about the Secretary of the Defense refusing 
to write or to issue regulations which the Commission may recom- 
mend with respect to 3.2 beer, for instance. You are completely 
helpless. 

Admiral Kinkatp. I don’t expect that we will be. 

Mr. Corr. Well, if the Secretary of Defense refuses to, you are 
helpless, unless you come back to Congress. 

Admiral Kinxarp. Well, in that case, and if it did come back te 
Congress, possibly then legislat ion would be passed. 

Mr. Cote. All right. 

Now, suppose the Secretary wants to impose a regulation that you 
don't like. 

Admiral Kanxaip. In connection with liquor 4 

Mr. Coir. Or anything else, under that authority 7 

Admiral KAINKAID. Then we do our best to Cony ince him it 1s Wrong; 
if he persists ——. 

Mr. Coin. No; but you propose in this bill the Commission be given 
authority to tell him not only that he is wrong but that the regulation 
won't fit trainees. I can’t sce. if it is sound to do it in one wav in- 
directly, why it isn’t sound to do it directly or affirmatively. 

Admiral Kinkxaip. As a matter of principle, I would object to a 
prohibition law, a law prohibiting liquor. 

Mr. Core. Let us understand each other. I am not talking about 
prohibition, That section of the defense law of 1951 wasn’t a pro 
hibition law. It simply gave the Secretary of Defense authority to 
issue regulations with respect to the sale. Now, that is a far cry 
froma prohibition law. z 
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Admiral Kinxaip. Well, it is presumed by me at least that the 
Secretary of Defense and the armed services will issue such regula- 
tions as will control the liquor question. 

Mr. Corr. All right. I assumed that, too. 

Admiral Kinkaiw. And that is one of the things 

Mr. Coir. But I have the feeling that the Commission was a little 
bit doubtful because it is in its recommendations that the Commis- 
sion should have the authority to pass on and approve any regulation 
that the Secretary of Defense might issue, which indicated that the 
Commission had entertained some doubts with respect to the regu- 
lation the Secretary might issue. 

The Cuamman. Any further questions from any members? 

Mr. Kintpay. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kinpay. I doubt if the admiral is the proper one or if this is 
the proper time to develop this, but I do want the committee to have 
an opportunity to explore the Code of Conduct provision and some- 
one from your legal staff or from the Judge Advocates General to 
go over with us in quite some technical detail. . 

Admiral Kinkxaip. May I say there are a good many subjects in 
this paper that I just touched on. 

Mr. Kinpay. 1 understand. 

Admiral Kixnxarp. And brief comments. These are gone into 
in detail by Dr. Compton. 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes; at this time I don’t believe that it would be proper 
while we are hearing from the Commission to get off onto a detailed 
technical study of the Code of Conduct, but I am expressing the hope 
that there will be witnesses available from the Judge Advocates Gen- 
eral or from your own legal staff and advisers who are able to go into 
it with us in some detail. 

Admiral Kinkaw. I think the Armed Forces can give you that. 

The CHaiuan. Jn view of the inquiry by Mr, Nilday, it is running 
through my mind that, when the committee comes down to the point 
to read the bill section by section, it is going to be necessary for the 
Commission and their representatives and the De ‘partment of Defense 
to be here, as we take - each section by section, and in that way such 
juestions as suggested by Mr. Kilday can be explored and considered 
by the committee, and apply ing the phraseology of the statute. 

Any further questions ? 

Mr. Jounson. May I ask a question? 

The Cramman. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Admiral, on page 8, the last paragraph, there is a 
statement regarding the teaching of illiterates. You make the state- 
ment that 8 percent of the inductees, which is 1 to 12—roughly, one in 
{2.5—would be illiterate or couldn’t speak the English language. 

Wouldn't that take a terrific lot of teachers and a lot of your time 
and money to teach these men how to read and write and teach them a 
new language? 

Admiral Kinxaip. The mental and physical standards now in force 
in the Armed Forces which will apply to the trainees are such that a 
very high proportion of these young men come into the service. 

As noted here in the paper, it is expected that they can be given the 
fourth-grade education within a period of 6 weeks. 
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Now, that is a very short time. °In this day of rapid learning and 
specialization, of course, they expect it can be done. 

Mr. Jounson. As I understand, you adopted the ones that we have 
at the present time, for entry into this corps—that we have for entry 
into the select ive service. 

Admiral Iv.nkatp. Yes. 

Mr. JouHnson. T] are very low. 

Admiral Kiniaip. 1) t is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Well. if you take & percent of 800.000, you would have 
an awful lot of people to train. Why couldn’t the schools better do 
that, the public schools? 

Admiral Kinkat. That would require a special program within the 
UMT training area. It will take efforts and time, but it is absolutely 
essential. The young mah who has had ho schooling’ or who dor Snot 
speak English must be brought up to a certain standard before he can 
effectively take the military training. It isn’t a matter of educati 
him as such. It is a matter of giving him the ability to absorb the 
military training. 

Mr. JOHNSON. To understand conmand and so forth. 

One other question : Yesterday, when Mr. Short was mentioning 
that all of the Commissioners were predisposed to UMT, you shook 
your head. 

Now, will you explain briefly your attitude on UMT? 

Admiral Kinxkarp. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let there be order, Member ° 

Admiral Kinkatp. I foresaw that question, and wrote out a little 
paragraph. If I had been asked 12 or 15 years ago if I favored uni- 
versal military training, why, I would have replied in the negative, 
because I wanted to adhere to our historic traditions, and to our con- 
cept of the American ¥ ay of life. 

Since then a ereat deal of water has gone over the dam. The whole 


, and our position in the world has become such 


ra 





world has changee 
that we have only the alternatives of maintaining an enormous mill- 
tary establishment of Reoular forees or of maintaining a modest 
force backed by a trained Reserve, ready for call im tine of emergency. 

Mr. Jonnson, J appreciate that, because that is about the evolution 


that I went throueh,an l other Men bers of the ¢ ongress went through 
to finally determime that UM'T was something that the present-day 


world had to have for our own safety and protection. 
Admiral Kinkarp. We have to brine our ideas up to moder 


times. 


The CHamman, Thank you very much, Admiral. It is a pleasure 
to have had this fine statement submitted to the committee and the 


country. 
Now, Mr. Wadsworth, who is your next witness ? 
Mr. Smarr. Dr. Compton. 
‘he CHarrman, Dr, Compton ? 
Dr. Compt n, pl ase come around, It is alwavs a pl 


, ensure for 
the committee to have the bene fit of your wise counse] and advice ; 


The last time you were here we were considering the extension of the 
draft and providing certain phases of the UMT program. 
We veleome Vou 


Commission. 


back here this morning, as a member of the 
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STATEMENT OF DR. KARL T. COMPTON, COMMISSIONER, NATIONAL 


SECURITY TRAINING COMMISSION 


Dr. Compron. Thank you. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee 

The Cuamrman. Now, have the members of the committee a copy 
of Dr, Compton’s statement 4 

Mr. Smarr. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. All right, we will go ahead now, Doctor. 

Dr. Compron (continuing). For many years now I have had a deep 
and abiding interest in universal military training and its importance 
tothe Nation. As you well know, and as you have mentioned in your 
introduction, this is not my first appearance before a congressional 
committee for the purpose of pleading for the passage of universal- 
military-training legislation. It was just a year ago that I appeared 
to support the Universal Military Training ‘and Service Act of 1951, 
which is now on the statute books. That act approved the principle 
of UMT and established the Commission of which I am now proud to 
be a member. 

I am here today to discuss with you certain of the phases of our 
report and recommended legislation. I would like to discuss with 
you universal military training as related to the national life and, 
more specifically, universal military training as it relates to our young 
men. 





UMT AND THE NATION 


[think that most of us realize the importance of UMT to the Nation. 
Otherwise, Congress would not have approved the principle of UMT 
when it passed the Universal Military Training and Service Act of 
1951. 

Too often in the past the Nation has failed to provide for national 
defense through trained manpower, only to pay a costly penalty for 
this failure. Never in the past have we had a universal-military- 
training program, so necessary in the time of war. The grim lesson 
of these failures in the past resulted in the approval of the principle 
of UMT by the Congress, and the assignment to this Commission 
of the task of proposing necessary implementing legislation for your 
consideration. 

That same lesson should be heeded today, and the program which 
the Commission has recommended should go onto the statute books as 
soon as possible so that it can begin to operate whenever the President 
or the Congress determines that international conditions will permit. 


PAST MISTAKES 


I think we are all well aware of the adverse effects of our past fail- 
ures to provide for trained manpower through UMT. First. there is 
the possibility that some of our past wars could have been averted en- 
tirely if we had had the strength and if our aggressors had known 
that we had the strength to triumph. 

Second, in two world wars we have had to rely on our allies to bear 
the brunt of the struggle and to provide a major part of our defense 
while we strove desperately to get ready to exert our latent strength. 
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Third, it is fairly well conceded that many unnecessary battlefield 
deaths have resulted from the fact that many of our young men In 
time of war were inadequately and hastily trained. As General Eis- 
enhower said in the Senate hearings last February 2: 

There are more Americans occupying graves overseas because they were not 
trained than, I think, almost for any other reason—not trained to take care of 
themselves, not trained to know what to do in combat * ; 

And, fourth, we have all seen the tragic injustices and inequity 
which resulted when Korea came upon us and the only trained men 
we had available were veterans of the last war. Of these men we 
demanded double service to the Nation, since there were no other 
trained men to replace them. 

Many veterans of the last war were just beginning to get ahead in 
their careers, to contribute to critical industry, to Improve the status 
ot their families. All ot this vanished overnight when they were 
called upon once again to serve their country on the battlefield. 


ADVANTAGES OF UMIT 


A working [ M I pre oram of the type how envisaged would have 
many advantages for the Nation. It would provide us with a much 
more adequate defense in the event of war, since the training would 
not only be basie but technical. It would supply us with trained men 
needed for the conduet of modern warfare. The program would 
correct many inequities which now exist, since it would be more truly 
universal, spreading the obligation of citizenship on a wider scale and, 
therefore, in a more equitable manner. 

Deferments of all tvpes could be held to a minimum, since there are 
few men in the age bracket of 18 to 19 who fill critical jobs in industry 
or on the farm. This age otfers a logical break between high-school 
and college education. 

This program, tied in with a workable and intelligent Reserve pro- 
eram, would give this Nation a hard foundation of strength upon 
which to build in the future. 

Since the training would be primarily military and since the young 
men who undergo such training would be transferred to the Ready 
Reserves upon eraduation, phy sical and mental standards should nat- 
urally be the same as those required for active duty with the Reserves. 
kor those who would desire to continue their education in essential 
studies, recall to Reserve duty could well be held in abeyance until] 
their schooling was completed. 

For those who are conscientiously opposed to universal military 
training we would afford the same protection as is now afforded to 
those opposed to military service, A time-tax of 6 months would be 
levied but not necessarily for military training as provided in section 


50 of our legislation. 


[ believe that such a program as we have recommended would have 

minimum disruptive effect upon the economy of the Nation and upon 
the social fabrie of society. Inductions into the program would be as 
soon as possible after the young men reached 18 vears of age and would 
be on a monthly basis, thereby placing no great annual or s¢ miannual 
load upon the transportation system of the country or upon the train- 
ing establishments. 
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ADVANTAGES OF CONTINUOUS 6 MONTHS’ TRAINING 


Let me discuss certain advantages of continuous 6 months’ tr aining, 
This was dealt with yesterday by Mr. Wadsworth, also. 

This continuous period of 6 months’ uninterrupted training would 
be more advantageous to the young man and to the Nation than would 
training int wo equi il per iods of 3monthseach. It would not ser iously 
affect education since young men would be allowed to complete their 
current academic vear in college or finish high school before being in- 
dueted. In fact, the effects upon education mig! ht be very benefic ‘lal, 
experience from the last war has proven that young men make better 
students after having served for a period in the armed services. 
Thus, a young man who took this training between high school and 
college would probably be a better student in, his college career. 

Such a period of uninterrupted service for 6 months would least 
affect those of 18 years who plan to enter the labor force. One single 
interruption of 6 months is much better than two interruptions or 3 


Exuibnir B 
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Mr. Suorr. Perhaps, composed of both the military and the civil 
ian @ 

Dr. Compron. Yes. 

The CratrMan. No. 

Dr. Compron. Our inspectors would be entirely civilian. 

The CuHairMan. That is right. 

Dr. Compron. Entirely civilian, our inspectors. We have talked 
about the possibility of their cooperating with the military inspectors 
so that as regards getting together formal information of the sort 
that can appear in charts and things of that sort, it isn’t necessary to 
call for it twice. But we propose—— 

Mr. Suorr. IT should think you would want both military as well 
as civilian, just as members of this Commission. 

Dr. Compron. Yes. We had thought that we could probably find 
some very good inspectors who have had previous military service, 
so that they would know what is involved. 

Mr. Storr. Yes. 

Dr. Compron. That is what we presently have in mind for meeting 
that. 

Then in addition to that—and I think Mr. Wadsworth said yes 
terday we are thinking that about 12, as we now see it, would be the 
number of inspectors that would be necessary to do this job—in addi- 
tion to that, if we have trouble spots or growing pains or something 
of that sort, we may have to call on additional temporary help. 

Mr. Core. Yes, but, Doctor, the “watchdog” committees that refer- 
ence has been made to, as I understand from Mr. Wadsworth or 
Admiral Kinkaid, were to be composed of leading citizens in local 
communities where the training camps are located. 

Dr. Compron, Yes; that is the citizens advisory committees. I] 
met some of them out at the Fort Knox experiment some 4 or 5 years 
ago, 

Mr. Corr. The Commission will not have anything to do with 
respect to designating that and telling them what to do. Won't that 
be a voluntary organization in the local communities ? 

Dr. Compron. Yes. We assume it would be the primary job of the 
Secretary of Defense or the training agencies to get those organized. 
But we assume that it would be our job—if I may say this—to be your 
watchdogs to a certain extent and it is part of our job to see that this 
thing gets done and gets done well. 

The CuarrMan. Go right ahead, Doctor. 

Dr. Compron. Yes. 


UMT AND THE YOUNG MAN 


What about UMT and the young man ? 

Here I think, is the most important single element in universal 
military traming. I would like to quote again from Eisenhower’s 
statement before the Senate committee last year when he said: 

We go to great expense to train a man for his life’s work and for the crises 
and things that he needs in life * * * so when it comes to this one crisis 
that comes to every generation, we suddenly say, “Oh, tet’s don’t train the 
boy for that. Let’s decide whether or not he ought to be trained.” It is 
the most important thing that ever happened to him. We have got to train 
him * * he deserves it, entirely aside from the Government's, the 


country’s requirement, he deserves it. 
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It is, therefore, — that our young men be given training for 
this most fundamental of all crises. It is unfair to deprive them 
of this preparation fora posal war, 

bere universal military training may be regarded as good sur- 
vival in. urance for the Nation; it is certainly such insurance for the 
young man. it will help to assure that in the event of war there would 
be no further b:ttlefield deaths directly traceable to lack of training. 

Mr. Jounson. Could L ask a question right there ‘ 

Dr. Comeron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Isn't it your opinion that the training and the dis 
cipline and the atmosphe re of one of these ¢ amps will give him some- 
thing more than just technical military proficiency? It will build 
his character and his horizon and his concept of his particular place 
in the community. 

Dr. Compron. Very much so. I feel that very strongly and I think 
it is one of the intangibles that goes with this program that can be a 
good deal more important than people usually realize. I have seen 
some thousands of students that come back from the service. I have 
talked with my colleagues in my own institution and other insti- 
tutions. 

As we saw the boys come back to our institution, they were more 
mature. They had thought about a lot of very fundamental things 
they hadn’t thought about before. The ‘vy had a feeling of 1 responsi 
bility. One of the first things they unde 1took to do was to reorganize 
our students’ self-government. They were reformers when they came 
back. My own son came back out of the si at sid that instead 
of becoming a scientifie researcher, which he had wanted to do, he 
fieured that what the world most needed or < al ee country most 
needed was better educated teen avers, So he has vone in for see 
ondary school teaching. Those are some of the things that happened. 

Mr. JOHNSON, One more question, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Jonnson. Is there any ——— in your opinion as an educator, 
that these he OVS W il] vet what peop! ecall the milits ry mind 4 

Dr. Compton. No. I never h: ive seen a boy that got out of the serv 
ice that wasn’t ola id to vet out of it. | think the danger of the mili 
tarized country could come in muc 11 more seriously from a large per- 
manent standing Army because it has its program that it wants to 
support and to enlarge. It has vested interest in shoeing: things. I] 
think that is the danger. And I think that UMT gives in a way of 
reducing that particular type of pressure. 

The CuarrmMan. Go right ahead, Doctor. <A fine answer to it. 

Dr. Compton. All right, sir. 


WELFARE OF TRAINEE 


As to the welfare of the young man while undergoing this train- 
ing, it is my belief that the Commission has adequately provided for 
the trainee’s protection. There are two types of welfare in which 
we are primarily interested and about which we hear a great deat 
One of these is the general welfare of the trainee, his health, his eco- 
nomic status, death and disability benefits, and recreation, informa 
tion, and education. The other type of welfare is what we call moral 
welfare which includes protection of the trainee from harmful in- 
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Mr. Suorr. Perhaps, composed of both the military and the civil- 
ian ? 

Dr. Comrron. Yes. 

The CramMan. No. 

Dr. Compron, Our inspectors would be entirely civilian. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

Dr. Compron. Entirely civilian, our inspectors. We have talked 
about the possibility of their cooperating with the military inspectors 
so that as regards getting together formal information of the sort 
that can appear in charts and things of that sort, it isn’t necessary to 
call for it twice. But we propose—— 

Mr. Suorr. IT should think you would want both military as well 
as civilian, just as members of this Commission. 

Dr. Compron. Yes. We had thought that we could probably find 
some very good inspectors who have had previous military service, 
so that they would know what is involved. 

Mr. Storr. Yes. 

Dr. Compron. That is what we presently have in mind for meeting 
that. 

Then in addition to that—and I think Mr. Wadsworth said yes- 
terday we are thinking that about 12, as we now see it, would be the 
number of inspectors that would be necessary to do this job—in addi- 
tion to that, if we have trouble spots or growing pains or something 
of that sort, we z= ty have to call on additional temporary help. 

Mr. Core. Yes, but, Doctor, the “watchdog” committees that refer- 
ence has been made to, as IL understand from Mr. Wadsworth or 
Admiral Kinkaid, were to be composed of leading citizens in local 
communities where the training camps are located. 

Dr. Compron. Yes; that is the citizens advisory committees. I 
met some of them out at the Fort Knox experiment some 4 or 5 years 
ago. 

Mr. Core. The Commission will not have anything to do with 
respect to designating that and telling them what to do. Won't that 
be a voluntary organization in the local communities 

Dr. Compron. Yes. We assume it would be the primary job of the 
Secretary of Defense or the training agencies to get those organized. 
But we assume that it would be our job—if I may say this—to be your 
watchdogs to a certain extent and it is part of our job to see that this 
thing gets done and gets done well. 

The CramrMan. Go right ahead, Doctor. 

Dr. Compton. Yes 


UMT AND THE YOUNG MAN 


What about UMT and the young man ? 

Here I think, is the most important single element in universal 
military maining: IT would like to quote again from Eisenhower's 
statement before the Senate committee last year when he said: 


We go to great expense to train a man for his life’s work and for the crises 


and things that he needs in life * * * so when it comes to this one crisis 
that comes to every generation, we suddenly say, “Oh. let’s don’t train the 
boy for that. Let’s decide whether or not he ought to be trained.” It is 
the most important thing that ever happened to him. We have got to train 
him Os he deserves it, entirely aside from the Government's, the 


country’s requirement, he deserves it. 
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It is, therefore, essential that our young men be given training for 
this most fundamental of all crises. It is unfair to deprive them 
of this preparation for a possible war. 

W = universal military training may be regarded as good sur- 
vival in.urance for the Nation; it is certainly such insurance for the 
here man. It will help to assure that in the event of war there would 
be no further b -ttlefield deaths directly traceable to lack of training. 

Mr. Jounson. Could 1 ask a question right there ‘ 

Dr. Compron. Yes, si 

Mr. Jomunson. Isn't t your opinion that the training and the dis 
cipline and the atmosphere of one of these camps w ill give him some- 
thing more than just technical military proficiency? It will build 
his character and his horizon and his concept of his particular plac 
in the community. 

Dr. Compron. Very much so. I feel that very strongly and I think 
it is one of the intangibles that goes with this program that can be 
good deal more important than people usually realize. I have seen 
some thousands of students that come back from the service. I have 
talked with my colleagues in my own institution and other insti- 
tutions. 

As we saw the boys come back to our institution, they were more 
mature. They had thought about a lot of very fundamental things 
they hadn't thought about before. They had a feeling of responsi 
bility. One of the first things they undertook to do was to reorganize 
our students’ self-government. They were reformers when they came 
ay k. My own son came back out of the service and said that instead 

f becomin Ya scientific researcher, which he had wanted to do, he 
ado that what the world most needed or what this country most 
needed was better educated teen-agers, So he has gone in for sec 
ondary school teaching. Those are some of the things that happened. 

Mr. Jomnson. One more question, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. All right. 

Mr. JOHNSON, Is there any danger in your opinion as ah educator. 
that these boys will get what people call the military mind ¢ 

Dr. Compron. No. IT never have seen a boy that got out of the serv 
ice that wasn't glad to get out of it. I think the danger of the mili 
tarized country could come in much more seriously from a large per- 
manent standing Army because it has its program that it wants to 
support and to enlarge. It has vested interest in various things. I 
think that is the danger. And I think that UMT gives in a way of 
reducing that particular type of pressure. 

The CuaitrmMan. Go right ahead, Doctor. A fine answer to it. 

Dr. Compton. All right, sit 


WELFARE OF TRAINEE 


As to the welfare of the young man while undergoing this train- 
Ing, it is my behef that the (Commission has adequately provided for 
the trainee’s protection. There are two types of welfare in which 
ve are primarily interested and about which we hear a great deat. 
One of these is the general welfare of the trainee, his health, his eco- 
nomic status, death and disability benefits, and recreation, informa 
tion, and education. The other type of welfare is what we call moral 
welfare which includes protection of the trainee from harmful in- 
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fluences and insures that the trainee may freely pursue his religious 
belief. 
HEALTH 


In regard to the general welfare of the trainee, the Commission 
in section 10 of our proposed legislation has provided that the health 
of the trainee shall be protected through the customary methods used 
by our armed services, that is, provision of hospitalization, medical, 
surgical, and dental care. We have also provided in section 33 of our 
legislation that trainees may be retained in the corps after their 6- 
months’ training period has passed for the purpose of receiving addi- 
tional necessary medical care. 


jb. IN OM LE WELI ARE 


Keconomi “ally, we have prov! ided for several safeguards. ‘Trainees 
will be perm ited to receive mconie from sources other than their 
S30 per month trainee pay while they are in the corps. This is in- 

ived by section 19 of our legislation. As Iam sure you know, men 

ho are presently inducted in to the armed services are freely allowed 
to live on any income which they receive from private sources. Men 
who are inducted into the armed services from work with private cor- 


porations or other institutions are sometimes elven token pay checks 

4 yy their corporations while they are on active duty. Also, bonuses 
if various hype te sometimes elven to them. Others live from in- 
estinents whieh they have made. 


Although these paymen ts rarely approximate the actual income the 
ving prior to induction, they do afford a cushion to 


nen were rece 

any who gutfos substantial loss of income due t to heir entry into 
the military service. 

in the past, the argument has been advanced that UMT trainees 
hould lead a monastt » life and not be allowed spending money other 


ian their basic aleey as trainees. Our law repudiates this belief 
na specifically makes it possible for trainees to receive income from 
other sources while in tram This will prove particularly im- 

ort 1% to those who may have “er responsibility for supporting a 


Pal ‘depe dent parents. 


REEMPLOYMENT RIGIITS 

Tramees \"\ 1] also De allowed eertaln reemployment riehts under 
ection 19 of our legislation. Our legislation provides that trainees 
shall be granted leaves of absence by their employers for the purpose 
ol taking’ training in the corps and mia be reinstated in their old 
positions if they apply for them within 30 days after release from the 
COrps. We have not extended lO trainees the full provisions of the 
Universal Military Traming and Service Act regarding reemploy- 
ment since the Commission did not feel that trainees should be al- 
lowe “| equ al pr . ileges with those who enter for exte nded active serv- 
ice. I migh tsa VV. also, bee aduse on th e average the 2¥ W itl be a 200d deal 
younger than those who were ¢ conside red in the prev ious ACT. 
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cgamaged asa result of lis service in the corps, 


as certain of his personal property lost or 
he will be allowed to file 
appropriate claims agalnst the Grovernme;nt under section Zl of our 
leo slation. 

In the event that a trainee becomes MISSINY in line of d it\ While a 
member of the corps, we 


of t] S M ssIng Persons Act wndael ( tion ~Y of our leg slatio ; | ndey 
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rs ana ( | ef Act. 
which was enacted prio to World W: 
since that time for the purpose of pre tecting the civil rights of men 
who go into the Ser'y ice, 

Among other things, this act offers certain protections to servicemen 
on active duty from default judgments, if removes the period of time 
In active military service from the time which may be computed in 
the ‘unning of statutes of limitations, provides protection agcalnst 
eviction, distress. and foreclo ure of installment contracts, protects 
against the foreclosure of tax Hens and against usury, and affords a 
great many other benefits with which, I am sure. vou are well 


acquainted, 
DEATHE BENEFITS 


While we do not anticipate that many trainees will die while they 
are members of the corps, we have provided adequate death benefits. 
Traimees will receive SLO.000 free National Service Lite Insuranes 
for their period of training plus 120 days under section 14 of our 
legislation. All accrued compensation and dependency allowances 
will be paid to the traimee’s cle pendents at the time of his death under 
section LD of our legislation. In the unfortunate event that a trainee 
dies after 120 days subsequent to his release from the corps and his 
death is traceable to service in the corps, death benefits will be allowed 
under the Federal Kinploves ; Cony ensation Act through section 16 


of our Jewislation. 
DISABILITY BENEFITS 


For disability occas ioned I) chy t\ 11) the COrps, trainees will be Conll- 
pensated under the Federal Ee iplovees’ Compensation Act through 
section 16 of our legislation. Due to the fact that the $30 per month 
pay which trainees will receive is inadequate to compute disability 
benefits under the Federal Kimnplovees’ Compensation Act. the Com 
MmIssion determined that a trainee’ py should be deemed to be S150 
per month rather than 830 per month, and we provided for this in 


4* 4 ! 
section 16 of our leOisiation. 
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MORAL SAFEGUARDS 


The safeguards which we have provided for the moral welfare of 
the trainees are of the greatest importance. We believe that they 
can be made to work in such a manner that moral hazards will be 
reduced drastically, and that the net result of the UMT experience will 
be a strengthening of moral fiber and high ideals among the trainees. 

One of the first prerequisites of moral living is that young men 
have full opportunity for religious worship no matter where they 
may be. Under the UMT program trainees will be given full oppor- 
tunity for religious worship in accordance with their religious beliefs. 
Chaplains of the Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths will be avail- 
able to all. Identical services and religious instructions which the 
young men have always had at home will be provided for them. Reli- 
gious instruction either in the familiar form of Sunday school or in 
the form of private instruction will be given. If a chaplain of a par- 
ticular faith is not at hand when needed, the local clergy or rabbi 
will be called upon for help. 

In the recent successful experiment with UMT made at Fort Knox, 
the first thing a trainee did upon his arrival was to have a conference 
with the ¢ haplain of his faith. The chaplains were given a new mis- 
sion—they became directly responsible for the moral conduct of their 
trainees. Asa result, many more trainees showed an interest in church 
participation than similar groups in most communities. During the 
first 6 months’ training period, of the 660 young men there, 137 made 
important religious decisions involving such matters as baptism, con- 
firmation, and acceptance by the ¢ hurch. 

In addition to the current excellent program for the man in uniform, 
the Navy has submitted a new moral and religious plan for the 
training corps. This proposal calls for a vigorous entry of the chap- 
lain into the training program and for the providing of all the moral 
and religious influences that young men would have in their normal 
home and community life. 

Today the Air Force has 1 chaplain to every 1,258 men; the Army 
has 1 chaplain to every 1,092 men; and the Navy, 1 chaplain to every 
1387 men. For this UMT program, however, the Chiefs of ‘¢ haplains 
of the respective services have recommended a ratio of 1 chaplain 
to every 500 trainees. Therefore, there need be no fear that the reli- 
gious welfare of the trainees will be neglected. The program will 
not take the young men from the church; rather, it will take the 
church to the young men, ‘They will benefit; the Armed Forces will 
be strengthened, and the Nation will be made better. 


QUALITY OF TRAINORS 


The Commission will demand that trainors have the highest of 
moral and ethical standards. We all know that trainees to a large 
extent will follow the example of their superiors. For that reason, 
all trainor personnel for this program will be carefully screened, and 
frequent checks will be made upon the caliber of that personnel by 
this Commission. 

Not only must the caliber be high, but the Commission will insist 
that trainors exercise a 24-hour-a-d: ty responsibility over the welfare 
of the trainees under their command. This concept of 24-hour re- 
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sponsibility was tried during the Ft. Knox experiment and found 
to have excellent results. The essence of this philosophy is that the 
unit leader’s task is to take an interest in everything his trainees do, 
to visit regularly their messes, barracks, and clubs, to live up to high 
standards himself, and to achieve high standards throughout his unit 
by his continued presence and good example and by unceasing cor- 
rection of shortcomings. 

Through the dignified example of the trainors at Ft. Knox, through 
ersuasive explanation, and through many other methods, moral 
offenders changed their ways. 


INTOXICATING BEVERAGES 


Extremely strict regulations will be enforced against the consump- 
tion of intoxicating beverages by trainees. Section 23 of our legisla- 
tion provides that the Commission must approve regulations regard- 
ing intoxicating liquors which are issued by the Secretary of Defense 
and which pertain to the corps. Section 6 of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act provides that the Secretary of Defense is 
authorized to make such regulations as he may deem to be appropriate 
governing the sale, consumption, possession of, or traffic in beer, wine, 
and other intoxicating liquors to or by members of the corps. It is 
provided that any person, corporation, partnership, or association who 
knowingly violate these regulations shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 or imprison- 
ment of not more than 1 year, or both. I will note again that under 
our legislation these regulations must be made “with the approval of 
the National Security Training Commission.” 

In that regard it is interesting to note the present regulations of 
the Armed Forces regarding intoxicating beverages. Army regula- 
tions now provide that the sale of intoxicating beverages at Army 
installations within the continental United States is prohibited. A 
Navy general order provides that commanding officers shall issue 
detailed control instructions which’shall include prohibition of sales 
to minors and shall be in conformity with local laws. At the present 
time the Department of Defense has proposed a new regulation which 
provides that beer, ale, or wine, or any other liquor which exceeds 
alcoholic strength of one-tenth of 1 percent shall not be sold or 
dispensed in any building or area which is being used or occupied by 
members of the corps. 

The Department of Defense also proposes to maintain close liaison 
with the civilian communities and to form committees with local offi- 
cials and prominent citizens to insure that local establishments com- 
ply with local laws governing the sale of alcoholic beverages to minors. 
Establishments which do not comply will be promptly placed off 
limits. 

It is also planned to provide attractive soft-drink bars within easy 
access of trainees, and at the same time take all steps necessary to make 
the procurement of alcoholic beverages extremely inconvenient for 
them. 

You will note that I mentioned several times the word “minors.” 
It is well known that local liquor laws usually prohibit the sale of 
alcoholic beverages to minors. ‘This assumes an added importance 
when we remember that all members of the corps will be legally 
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minors at the time of their induction into the corps and at the time 
they are in training, and will be identifiable as such by the special 
insignia of their uniforms. The Department of Defense has given 
us a preliminary list of those posts and stations where UMT will 
be implemented, 12 States will have UMT camps within their bound- 
aries and in 8 of these we a person must be 21 years of age or older 
to buy beer; in the other 4 States, 1S years is the minimum age. As 
wi as liquor is concerned, 11 of the 12 States involved set the legal 
minimum age at 21; the other State is dry. 


MORAL PITFALLS 


There is one other moral pitfall about which WOrry is sometimes 
expressed. That is prostitution and other immoral conduct. Through 
section 25 of our legislation we have specifically provided that the 
present criminal code regarding prostitution around Armed Forces 
installations should be fully enforced. This law provides that within 
designated areas around military installations, a fine of not more than 
$1,000 or imprisonment for not more than 1 year, or both, may be 
issessed against any person who engages in prostitution or assists 
prostitution in any manner. In addition to this, the Commission, in 
section 23 (b) of its legislation, has written a new provision into the 
law as follows: “It shall be unlawful knowingly to permit mem- 
bers of the corps to enter houses of ill fame, brothels, bawdy 
houses, and other like facilities which the head of the appropriate 
training agency shall declare in general orders or bulletins to be off 
limits for trainees.” A penalty of $1,000 or 1 year’s imprisonment, 
or both, is provided for those who violate this act. 


EXHIBIT C 





CONTINENTAL VENEREAL DISEASE ADMISSION RATES 
FOR THE ARMED SERVICES 
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At the same time. I should like to comment upon a matter whicl 
have long’ felt to be of importance. Lt is my be hed that our mora 
-tandards have gone up, not down. An example of this can be seen in 


i 
} 
| 
i 


the statistics on venereal diseases compiled by the Navy from 1946 
to igor. In 1946 there wasa post war peak of 105 cases per 1.000 men 
per ve tr. feet August of vd] thi had been reduced to betwee Lo 
ind 16 cast spe r 1.0060 men per vea i. reduction of about 700 percent. 
Thi Sis an exXan ple of what can be accomplished with the combinatio 

of the character euldance program, improved medi al fer ilities. a { 
eooper 1¢ with eivie vuthorit ( 

The most encouraging uspect of this is th new str 1) yD f 
upon the vital relationship between moral responsibility and citizen 
tii} mM i enor racy. We believe haut through eood niol a riuet 

unproved medical program, and full cooperation betw 1 miulit 1's 
Qna ¢ i pasa authorith s. this pre byl ni can be hand] “l, 

Finally, we have provided one last protection for traimees, \ll 
those pe =O1S who have comm tted felonies prior to then eal] LQ) 


, . 1 ] i - ay es ' 11 , , 
1] iuction mto The corps would be barred Trom entrance mto the OrFps. 


This is provided in section 31 of our legislation. It is desiened to 


et traiees from undesir able association ana bad influence oe 

Thi cliscussion, ] hope, hi is he Iped t » place UM 1h perspect Ve 
UMT as related to the Nation. as a edbielars progranr to protect the 
Raioan, as a program whieh demands the Nation’s COOP 
sympathetic help: and UMP as related to the welfare of the voung 
man, as related to his survival, to his health, to his hapeiniass, and to 
his morals, 


ration and 


1 
} 


| earnestly ask that the Congress adopt t 
the earliest pra ticable date. 

I know of no better program that the country could implement at 
his time, 

Our continued life as a Nation may well depend upon it. 

The Cirairnman. Thank you very much, Doctor. It is a very strong, 
powerful statement. 

xy there is just one or two questions IT want to ask. Sometime 


MS proposed program 
A A i 


ago [ addressed a communication to the Commission and asked them 
TO es two questions ‘ One wasasplhit service. You have answered 
that and IT think your position is very sound indeed. I think you 
ioe proven matematically that it is not on a sound basis to have a 
split service. 

The other question I don’t find eonsidered or any comment made 

nvWwhere in your report and that was with reference to the area 
In Which the trainee would be trained. I suge@ested in the communi 
cation that thought be given to the proposition that every trainee in 

Army area ora Navy distriet be trained, if possible, in the district 
or area in which he resided, having in mind to do so would keep him 
close to his home and — permit ie family to see him, would dispel 
the idea that he is being sent far away and at the same time would 
bring about certain economy. ) 

Any discussion or conclusion in regard to that matter / 

Dr. Comrpron, Mr. Chairman, we have had some discussion of tl 
matter. I believe there is no reference to it in the lemislation. The 
ene facts, T think, bear on it. When you speak of area of trait 

ne. that could be interpreted in two ways. And you are thinking of it 


terms of geographical area, 


066 » NY) 4444 G 
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The Cuamman,. That is right. 

Dr. Compron. Also, there is the area of field, whether a man is 
being trained for amphibious warfare or one thing or another. And 
in the plans that the Army, Navy, Air Force, and “Marine Corps have 
submitted to us and which I think they will bring before your com- 
mittee when they give the details of their training program, they will 
indicate that of this training period of 6 months a fraction of it which 
differs somewhat in the different military departments will go to what 
is ordinarily called basic and that the balance of it has to do with be- 
ginning on training for specialties, technical training. 

Now, those technical training specialties cannot be duplicated all 
over the country and always have them near at home. 

The Crrarrm an, I see. 

Dr. Compton. So far that part of the program, I think it will be 
practically necessary for economic reasons, if not other, to be able 
to send the men picked for a given technical training program to the 
place where they have the facilities for that program. 

The Cramman. All right. 

Dr. Comrron. The other part of the thing—— 

The CuatrMan. It is basic training. 

Dr. Compron. For this earlier part, we thought that would be more 
or less normally left to the Selective Service and the induction pro- 
gram of the military. 

The Ciaran. All right. 

Dr. Compron. It would be such a natural thing to do that you 
wouldn’t really put it in legislation. 

The CuairmMan. Somewhere in your statement you said something 
about 12 training areas. 

Dr. Compron.. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Now, what 12 training areas did you have in mind 
or can we develop that from each one of the services when they give 
their program ¢ 

Dr. Compron. I have here in my hand, Mr. Chairman, the present 
list that has been given us by the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air 
Force. Lam not sure that this is a final list beeause—— 

The Cuamman. That is all right. 

Dr. Compron. It represents their present thinking. 

The Cuamnman. Give us an idea what was running through the 
mind when you prepared that statement, then. Tor instance, take the 
Army first. Now, where is the Army going to do their training? 

Dr. Comperon. The Army has on this list Camp Chaffee, in Ar- 
kansas. 

The Cratrman. Camp Chaffee. 

Dr. Compron. Fort Ord in California, Fort a in Kansas, Fort 
Knox in Kentucky, Fort Dix in New Jersey, Fort Jackson in South 
Carolina. 

The Cratrman. How many places is that? 

Dr. Compron. There are six. 

The CHaIrMAN, Six? 

Dr. Comrron. Six for the Army. 

The Ciuaman. I think they have six Army areas. I think they 
callthem Army areas. I think that is correct, six. Then it is widely 
distributed, and it has one Army facility in each one of the Army 
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areas, Which is very good indeed, so far as that is concerned, to my 
way of looking at it. Now where is the Navy going to train them? 

Dr. Compron. The Navy has 

The CuairrMan. The Navy has 14 Navy districts. 

Di. Comrron. Well, the Navy has only three centers that are put 
down there. 

The CuarrMman. <All right. 

Dr. Compron. I think the argument there is that in training for 
the Navy—you have to get them somewhere near the water. 

‘he CuarrMan. All right, the Navy is going to have that training 
in three places. 

Dr. Compron. The Navy on this list has Camp Elhott in California, 
the United States Naval Submarine Station in New London, Conn., 
and Norman, Okla. 1 don’t know anything about Oklahoma's navy. 

General McLarn. That is air. 

Dir. Compron, Oh, that is Naval Air. 

Phe CHairman. That was an air base for the Navy. 

Dr. Compron. And then the Marine Corps which perhaps goes 
with the Navy, has six stations, of course. They have pretty highly 
specialized training. 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

Dr. Comrron. They go rather quickly into specialized training in 
their program. They have Camp Pendleton, Calif., El Toro, Calif. 
San Diego, Calif., Quantico, Va., Camp Lejeune, N. C., and Cherry 
Point, N. C. 

Mr. Rivers. They don’t have any boot training? 

The Cuarrman. All right. Where is the Air Force training é 

Dr. Compron. The Air Force is Scott Air Force Base at Belleville, 
Il.. and Sheppard Air Force Base, Wichita Falls, Tex. 

The Cnarrman. Read those over, General. Let me catch them in 
the mind. Only two places for the Air? 

Dr. Compron, That is all we have here. 

The Cuairman. Wichita Falls, Tex., and what is the other? 

Mr. Suorr. Scott Field, Ll. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Now members of the committee, are 
there any questions of the doctor ¢ 

Dr. Compron. Mr. Chairman, I want to make this further explana- 
tion here. And this bears on a point that the committee brought up 
also vesterday, as to how soon should the program begin and on hew 
bie a seale. 

The CHairman. That is what everybody is going to ask us just 
as soon as we get on the floor, "When are you going to start it?” 

Dr. Compron. Yes, sir. We all feel on the Commission that when- 
ever it begins it should begin on something less than full scale and 
grow up with experience and as trainors could be trained, and so 
forth. The list of these places that I have mentioned here is what 
the armed services have in mind or did have in mind on the assumption 
that you might get started with a relatively small number of men, 
say something under 100,000, whenever it could be started. These 
are the places they propose to start that small program. 

I have no list as to what they would propose to do with the 
SOOLOO0, 





full 
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The Crairman. Now let me ask you, as you have been an advocate 
for UMT a long, long time: Do you visualize UMT should run for 
any appreciable length of time concurrently with selection 4 

Dr. Compron. No, sir: I don’t think it could. And I have thought 
a lot about that question as I have heard your questions the last few 
days. T interpret it in this way, that in the legislation that the 
Congress pras ed on Publie Law 51. 1t seems to me it VELy evidently 
had in mind a transition period and that transition period would 
bevin whenever it became evident that vou didn’t have to eall on all 
of the young men under 19 years of age and could reduce somewhat 
the pel iod of ser ee, And that would eve the transition period in 
which the international situation, we will say, is such that you could 
begin to taper up the UMT and that will give an opportunity to get 
the { \I T started ina way that could be handled. ] personally don't 
think it could be handled if vou unload it on the military services, 
S00,000 young men right at once. Tam afraid it wouldn't go so well, 
but IT think it could go very well if it starts gradually. 

Phe Coamawan. Then your thought would be that when the UMT 
starts. the draft should be eradually reduced ¢ 

Dr. Compron. Yes, sir. 

The Ciaran. That is exactly what General Marshall said when 
he appeared before the committee last year. He said he visualized 
that when UMT got under way that the armed strength could be 
considerably reduced, 

Iam elad that you share that opinion. T want the country to 
understand that the Commission doesn’t contemplate using UMT as 
a means to put men in the service. They contemplate using UMT 
asa tramine program to build up a reserve. 

Dr. Compron, Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Now, you said—— 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, let me ask one question right there. 
Now these installations which you have indicated have been tenta- 
tively programed, that is for this token group of trainees / 

Dr. Compron. No. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait a minute—— 

Dr. Compron. These are the installations that the various branches 
of the military say could be used in the near future, within a year 
or two for example, if you started on a small scale. 

Mr. Rivers. During the transition period ¢ 

Dr. Compron. During the transition period, 

Mr. Rivers. With the view of abandoning them as a boot camp for 
the military and totally turning them to you for your camps and 
Instruction / 

Dr. Comrron. No. I think the concept here probably is that at 
least in most of these camps there would be a certain area of the 
camp that would be set aside for this number of trainees, but that the 
rest of the camp would have to be used for the kind of work that 
IS now Loin’ on. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask him this, because I am leading up to this 
question: Do you think that that could be done economically: do 
you think that could be done profitably and do you think that could 
be done consistent ly. having one side of the camp set off for the UMT 
and one part set up for the normal enlistees or whatever they may be ? 
I just wanted to get your viewpoint / 





Dr. Compron. I think it could be done. | don’t see any alternative 
that is better, put it that way. 

Mr. Rivers. Certainly during the transition period. 

Dr. Compton. Yes. 

The CTLAIRMAN,. Any que stiol ie further, to the cloctor @ 

Mr. CoLe. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have him explain the 
liserepancy between the Army’s proposed regulation of one-tenth 
of 1 percent and the Commission's proposed regulation of 3.2, with 
vou! permission. 

Dr. Comrron. Well, in the first place what we are reportins 


] 
nere, 


} , 1 i H } { . 
r what 1 have reported, is the present policy, the present regulations 


the military. This second one is the proposal fhat we how under- 
stand that the Department of Defense is considet Ing to pul into ¢€ fect 
in these training camps. ‘That discrepancy you mentioned, a tenth 
or a pereent, has come to our attention as a proposal, at least as far 
as I am concerned, since we had the last meeting of our Commission 

week ago, It represents some very current thinking. But if I can 
personally undertake to try to give the answer, it is this: that the 
traines sonthis UMT program are ¢ onsidered to i asomewhat aitel 


ent group from the group that are now training for battle service to 
VO directly to Korea. ¥ 

considerably younger group than the present trainees, because we 
have very few 18 yeal olds now except as they volunteered. That is 
he hest answer i can olve, 


Mr. Corr. Hasn't there been any discussion between the Commis 


ibs } ° 
or one thing, they are a much vounger group, 


sion and the Department of Defense on the reg lation of beer? 
Dr. Compron. Well, we have said in our report that 3.2 pel t | I 


should not be sold in the area in which UMT training is going on. I 


think that is not now general military regulation. ‘That is something 
where we have gone beyond military regulation. 

Mr. Cott. That is right. And since the Commis ns release 
ts report in which it recommended a prohibition aga e sale of 


) 1 
oOo. to these traimees 


Dr. Compron. Yes. 

Mr. Corr. From what vou tell us this morning, the Department of 
Defense has come out and said that they propose to prohibit—— 

Dr. Compton. To go farther. 

Mr. Coir. To one-tenth of 1 percent. Now at first blush to me it 
as the gverm of causing the Commission extreme embarrassment and 
I am wondering if t] 
ent. Here is the Commission that has made one recommendation 


ror the purpose of protecting the bovs that are CoOIng to he trained 


ring if the Commitsisoners themselves eel aAWnV embarrass 


i 

ind now the Def nse Department out of the blue, navIng had the 

nee for all thr se years to lmMpose something like { t, comes 1n with 
| percent. 


Dr. COMPTON, Well, | clon’t feel el i! arassec if they ars willing to 


] 
7 , nee 
the extreme recommmenadntion of one-tenth of 


ioa better iob than we thought thev could do. 
| 
tenth of J percent— 
Mr. Cotr. No, Iam quite s rious about it, Mr. Ch uirman, 
Che Ciramman. And reach a decision, 
Mr. Core. This is something that means a lot to the parents of 


he CramMan. I imagine the Commission will sample both. one- 
| 


these boys that are coming 1 


Dr. Comrron. We have had—— 
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Mr. Cote. And I am concerned about it for this reason. I would 
hate terribly to have the parents of the proposed trainees get the 
idea that this Commission is more liberal and decidedly so with re. 
spect to the distribution of intoxicants to the trainees than the De 
fense Department, itself, is. It is very unfortunate that this dis 
crepancy has occurred. 

Dr. Compron. This suggestion, Congressman, which I have re 
ported is not a suggestion that has come before the Commission. 
Our Commission has not discussed it. We have discussed this which | 
think is quite important. We have talked with certain men of very 
high caliber who have been very much interested in the training of 
military people. General Devine, particularly, I hope will ap pear 
before your committee. He has charge of the Fort Knox experimen 

The Cuairman. Who is that ¢ 

Dr. Compron. Gen. John Devine. 

The CrairMan. Oh, yes. 

Dr. Comrron. In his experience in training camps, he has tried 
out various things and he impressed, I think, all of us on the Com 
mission very much with this statement, that the ordinary 18-year-old 
boy is not raring to go out and get drunk. He is a good lad. If in his 
recreation center where he goes he sees a few older fellows around 
that are tanking up, maybe he in inclined to do so to show his man 
hood or because others are doing it. General Devine said that in his 
—if I interpret correctly—experience the most successful treatment 
was to make it decidedly inconvenient for these 18-year-olders to get 
to any place where even 3.2 percent beer was being sold, but to have 
very convenient for them a pleasant, comfortable, interesting recrea 
tion place, where they could get plenty of soft drinks and they could 
ive a snack bar, have games and so forth, and under those conditions 


they weren't under compulsion and that worked pretty well. That 
we are sure of. 

Now, What percent you want to put im this thing, we haven't d 
cussed. 


Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Kailday. 

Mr. Kinpay. Rather than being inconsistent, isn’t that totally cou 
sistent? In other words, in your investigation you found that certai 
of the military establishments were permitting the sale of beverages 

high as 3.2 and you recommended that that be prohibited in the 
area of the trainee. The Defense Department now comes along and 
says “very well, that is the attitude of the Commission. We will 
along wholeheartedly. Nothing in excess of one-tenth of 1 percent 
shall be sold.” Isn't that totally consistent, rather than being in- 
consistent 4 

Dr. Compron. Certainly it is consistent with the ideal that we 


oO 
] 
i 


have, 
Mr. Kinpay. You said “they can’t go higher,” and they said, “Well, 
you cant go any higher than this.” 

Mr. Cone. Well, did the Commission when it reeommended nothing 
higher than 5.2 indicate that it would prefer to have it less than 3.2 / 
Mr. Kintpay. The Commission recommended the opposite, as Iw 
derstood, that 5.2 be not available to the trainees. 

Mr. Cour. Or ei. | higher. 
Mr. Kinpay. That is right. 
Dr. Compron. ly 
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Mr. Corr. What was the Commission’s attitude with respect to 
things less than 3.2? 

Dr. Compron. I don't know, Mr. Congressman, but I suppose the 
reason they took 3.2—I don’t know much about these things, but I 
think 3.2 scoondins to law is nonintoxicating. According to prac- 
tice it may or may not be intoxicating depending on how much you 
take, and the individual. But I think we spoke of 3.2 specifically 
because that happens to be— 

Mr. Coir. The historic. 

Dr. Comrron. The historic boundary. 

Mr. Corr. Of what is nonintoxicating. 

Dr. Compton. Yes. 

Mr. Core. And therefore, the Defense Department comes along and 
says that one-tenth of 1 percent is less intoxicating than something 
that you say is already nonintoxicating. 

Dr, Compton. I think it is a fair implication to say that our Com- 
misson had in mind we don’t want anything intoxicating sold on these 
grounds. 

The Cuatrman. Now, members of the committee, this concludes Dr. 
Compton’s statement. 

If there are no further questions, we will thank the doctor and excuse 
him, and we will meet at 2 o’clock. This isa big Job. We have plenty 
of witnesses. I am going to ask that General McLain, a member of the 
Commission, testify this afternoon. And we won't sit any longer than 
his testimony. 

So I respectfully request every member to be back here at 2 o’clock 
because General McLain has a very powerful statement he wants to 
give. 

We will take a recess until 2 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the committee was recessed to recon 
vene at 2 p.m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CHairmMan. Let the committee come to order. 

Now, members of the committee, we have General McLain, a member 
of the Commission, and we will be pleased to hear what the general 
has to say. 

I suggest that we permit the general to make his statement in his 
own way without interruption and then later on we will ask him 
questions. 

General, it is a pleasure to have you here. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. RAYMOND S. McLAIN, UNITED STATES 
ARMY, COMMISSIONER, NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING COM- 
MISSION 


General McLain. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I notice some of the committee have been concerned on certain quali- 
fications of the witness. I might state that briefly before I start. 

The CHatrMan. That is right, give your background, general, 

General McLarn. I think I am essentially a civil: an soldier. I en- 
listed in the National Guard in 1912 and served on the Mexican border 
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na rifle company and served overseas in a machine-gun company dur- 
1?) 


I 


, 
the war. 


came out this time with the Forty-fifth Division of the National 
Guard and served in Artillery for a year, and then had command of a 
division, and finally acorps. I hada division in France with General 
Patton’s army. 

One of tli quit tions that tl 


he committee had been asking was whe 


about universal military training. After the 
; el so Miah inequalities in the 
vrote General Marshall and sal 


: : 
tO something avout 10 in 
7 1 
Ii 


burdens men h: 
d | was concerned about 

the United States. 
hey were studying t 


He wrote me 
e proposition of universal milit 


i 


= cl'y 
i would permit everybody to share equally in prepara 
Whether eventually vou can share the equal burden, that 
on, but vou can share equally in the preparati 

t back IT went up and turned in my 
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VO request to 
ted with a business in Okls 

» the next day for ¢ Vikla 
as | had nevel asked LO} 

a n the paper that night th 

D1 ead er general ot the Reou 

o find out-what it was all about. 

ad, “Well, you are 
v. through various ech , 
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oe Ve adjust, to some extent, the inequalities of burden for our 
national security; and 

To proclaim our purpose to preserve our liberties by unanimous 
dedication of our people to that end. 

Inequalities accrue m the development of circumstances. But we 
should not deliberately compound them. It is inevitable that one 
man may be selected and serve in the ighly hazardous and arduous 
duties of combat: another never leave a base where hardship ane 
haz id are even less ne mn civil life. 

At present ; still ¢ the ’s mi 1V have es scaped all service, and acquire | 
no liability for it, nor any Reserve status by which they could | 
eady in a future emergency. I poimt out that und 
those who are yen are transferred to a Reserve status ; 
their terms of serv) are completed; from which status they 
additionally hable for calls in the future: while those who do no 
serve escape both service and training-—and more than that, escape 
any Reserve status. So, should there be an emergency and additional 
eall should come, the ones who had already discharged Z Ver 
more of service would have to be called, because of their state 
training, before the men who have esc aped completely could be 
brought into a state of traming which would permit their partici- 
pation in combat. 

Universal military training would give these men the training 
necessary to make them avatlab le In case of an emergency and would 
move them into a Reserve status so that the ‘v could be e¢ ‘alled ahead of 
the men who have already devoted 2 years or more of their time to 
the defense of this « ‘ountry. 

We have long accepted the basie concept of a partial foree, Reou- 
lars, totally trained. As the scope of war has grown we have supple- 
mented that with an additional segment of partial force partially 
trained. Now, inan area of total wars I think it fits into this pattern 
of thinking to look at universal military traimine as a total force 
partially trained—that is, Regulars completely trained, with all others 
trained to a fem whe re they may be brought to a state of readiness 
as rapidly as they could be utilized. Universal military training pro 
duces no end ee a ! is simply re duel in@ lead time to brine man- 
powel in the combat forces to a state of readiness for quick utilizatio 
lh ah emerge \. 


1 : a m > ] 1 1 5 . ae c = ] +] 
Ih) other words, 10 18 the cioth. You make 1t into a clot! 


the raw material and make it into cloth and put it on 


ak e your sult when vou vel around to needing if or 

lemand for it 

The staff here have made uy i little chart that I think has some 
significance, although I di ln’t think this out. It shows there | incli- 
‘ating | that the cost of training one man for 24+ months runs about 
S4,200, At the end of that 2 vears or 24 months vou move him into 
Reserve status. He already has training and service, and it costs you 
ges Now, under UMT you notice there below | indicating | ‘for 

O00 vou produce four men who are available “ service. because 
even in that oe 300 for 6 m ionths’ training the re he is “aupable >of 1% pli we 
nent; he is « ‘apab le of eoing for re pli acement ina CONG Ore: nization 
oreveh an organization in Cc ‘omb: it. bec: ause HOW we se nal men to combat 
with 4 months’ training. So, all four of those. as toa state of training, 


are avallable—not necessarily moved into action at the same time just 
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Exuipir D 


ESTIMATED COMPARATIVE PERSONNEL COSTS 
FULL !MPLEMENTATION 


ENLISTEE TOTAL COST 


—— es 24 MONTHS £4200 | $4200 
SERVICE 


WI, 








6 MONTHS 
RESERVE 


$1951 


NATIONAL 
SECURITY aad 
TRAINING : ” exe «wn w $1734 


CORPS a | 
AND a = 


RESERVE 
SERVICE $1300 


$6502 








NOTES: 
| - Costs include pay and allowance, subsistence, clothing, travel, welfare 
2 - Military Personnel Cost for reserve is tentative and is being restudied 
3 - Figures supplied by OSD 


he Reserves are there, but as they can be utilized. The top 

‘is not completely trained for unit action or organizational action, 

is nearly ready. That shows you have a flow of men so that when 

you use your fully trained men at the top you have others advanced 

along the line there to replace those moved out to combat. I will go 

into that a little further. They move up naturally and logically in 
sequence. I want to touch that a httle bit later in another chart. 

Mr. Bares. General, may I ask where you got those figures there? 

General McLary. I will have to ask Mr. Shelton there, because I 
did not develop that chart. 

Mr. Strevron. Those are from the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense. They : are based, you will note, on personnel costs only ; that is, 
pay and alowances, subsistence, clothing, travel, and welfare. 

General McLary. I think, when you get down to the actual cost, 
you will find that one man for 6 months in this runs somewhere be- 
tween $2,500 and $3,000 for 6 months. But that chart just involves 
those three things which are largely personal and doesn’t go into 
equipment and things like that. 

The Cnairman. All right. Go right on, General. 

General McLarty. A universal-military-training law is necessary 
now for the reason that no one can foresee exactly when it will be 
possible to consider reduction in strength of the Armed Forces; nor 
what pattern of force could be followed in case of gradual demobiliza- 
tion. It can be done sooner with universal military traiming than 
without it. With universal military training established by statutes, 
planning can be done logically. Heretofore, we have demobilized int 
a vacuum, while we pleaded for legislation prospective to a logical 
program. 
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A Reserve program without it was devised and proved inadequate. 
It brought us to a situation on the occasion of the Korean hostilities 
which foreed us, to our shame, to again call on veterans who had 
already performed their share of military duty, while other young 
men who might have been in training 3 or 4 years ago had to be trained 
for 4 months or more before they could be utilized even for replace- 
ments. Such emergencies do not permit delay. It was too late to 
avoid the call of the veteran. Great injustice was done to the veteran 
by dislocations in his affairs after he had performed his service and 
after his circumstances had drastically changed. We had no other 
trained men with which to reach combat strengths nor to provide 
replacements. 

It has been alleged that universal military training violates the 
American tradition against compulsion and of exclusive voluntary 
military service except in wartime. I point out that we exercise 
compulsory education, compulsory jury service, and so forth, why 
not 6 months compulsory training. The basic concept of the United 
States militia is pointed to equality for our national security. The 
whole tradition of democratic government is toward equality of oppor- 
tunity. Is not equality of burden in every respect a proper counter- 
part’ If we build toward equality of opportunity, why shouldn’t we 
build on equality of burden? IT point out the unfairness of any system 
which permits the willing, courageous, and conscientious to volunteer 
their services for hazardous duties in wartime while the unwilling 
accept the benefits of military security and yet volunteer nothing in 
the hazard of national defense. This conce pt leads quickly to the 
liquidation of our courageous breed, In wartime no man should be 
required to make this deciston either to go or not to vo—on his own 
responsibility. 

Voluntary decision to make a career of the Army is one thing, but 
voluntary service in wartime to protect our country sho i be decided 
by an impartial authority. In combat, I never permitted anyone 
io volunteer for hazardous missions. I considered such practice as 
shedding the responsibility of a commander to direct such missions 
on a basis of each taking his turn. It was taking advantage of a 
noble spirit, which should be afforded protection of responsible au- 
thority. I do not believe the American conscience would condone, 
if they realized it, an improvident military policy which led to 
Bataan and to Korea, where thousands of our men died or were led 
off into captivity because we did not have sufficient trained men when 
we were confronted with an emergency. We had to wait to train 
them. Not only did we wait to train men, we waited until we could 
build the training plant to train them before training in adequate 
-trength could even begin. 

[ remember sitting in a conference debating whether we should 
all the first four National Guard divisions. It was decided it would 
dislocate men’s lives too much to do that. The next morning G—3 
ame in and said, “It means a differential of 7 months before we 
ould train men to furnish the cadres and set up the training plants 
to train other divisions.” Of course, the answer was inevitable. 

In the meantime Wainwright and Dean and their men endured in- 
dignities and hardships and suffering we should be eternally ashamed 
of. The ery of “tradition” should rather urge us to action to shed 
his “tradition” rather than to cherish it. If we had passed the UMT 
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bill 4 years ago, Bill Dean would not be a prisoner today—neither 
would a large percent of those who are with him. 

Universal military training produces at least six specific values. 
I tried to illustrate it here graphically. This is a pretty complicated 
ehart, and I do not like complicated charts, but 1 will try and point 
them up. 

1. A “training plant” in being, capable of expansion as fast as 
emergency would require, and of providing cadres for new units, 
rather than drawing such cadres exclusively from combat ready units, 
thus defeating the purpose for which these units were created. I 

ined with the Second Division in the winter of 1939-40. It was 

It was 414 vears before that division ever got into com 
e they had to be cadred. So, we have a training plan it 
bl 


able of furnishing cadres, capable of training the men as 


) 
‘an brine themin. ‘That is one value. 
second, it vitalizes the civilian components by lifting them 
a status of approximately ~0-percent combat-trained to bette 
)-percent combat tramed, eXct pt in highly specialized fields. 
provides a pool of basically trained men capable of immediate 
nt to combat units, both Reeular and Reserve. to bring them 
full streneth, and to meet attrition within those units 
t engage in immediate combat. 
I think that brings out another point, and that is that UMT is tied 
the Reserve and valuable only as it affects the Reserve. I point 
out that it is valuable for much greater and broader purposes than 
just to vitalize the Reserve. It gives you replacements to go into 
the Regular Army. If we had had that in Japan when Korea broke, 
those units over there, regiments with two battalions, artillery bat- 
trlior with two batteries, all units down in streneth, you could have 
}>t lied men out of this pool ana sent them directly over there and 
they would have been qualified to go into combat as fast as those 
ts could be brought into combat. So, it is much broader in scope 
ly vitalizing the civilian components. 

ses the Regular forces to meet immediate com- 
and hold @rounds of critical strategic value. 
have to be taken, or recovered at great saeri- 
We Thay be able to preserve allies, tovether with 
combat values, rather than liberate them afte 
v the enemy, thereby pre 

what I mean Ly that: When they were over 
this time, we not only lost those allies and all that 

capa ‘itv but the other fellow acerued it. It aecrued tO 


p 
{ 

] ] : ] 
run and exploited by t 


lat l 
He got it. It is surface areas of the world which we hold 
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ndicate the resources we command. It is the movement of our 
nes or their stability that tells us whether we are winning or 
wawar. Staunch lines permit us to bring our resources to bear. 
tab] lines put all our resources in high jeopardy. We increase 

ir effort by being closer to the cities. 
me explain this chart just a little bit more. T have explained 
aining plant. Now, I have laid this off into about three areas: 
Our own internal defense. Then beyond that our strategic defensive 
areas. You might express that in terms of Alaska and Hawaii and 
} 


Panama and the Caribbean defense and the northeastern defense 
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Now, in that perimeter—I have called it a warm perimeter here be- 
cause it isan area in which there is some danger but not eritical. You 
need combat forces but there is not great danger of imimediate combat, 
Then I put beyond that strategic offensive areas. Well, there may be 
some areas there that would become defensive initially. In fact, they 
are. We could include Korea in that. That was one of our strategic 
areas out there that we wanted to protect. But it became hot. So, 
our internal defense comes first. ‘Then you have the warm areas and 
the hot areas. 

Now, your Regular Army, if you have these things back of it, can 
go at once to hold strategic areas in the world or to gain them if you 
haven't them and you want to use them. Because I think it is ap- 
parent to everyone of you that, if the enemy is here and you hold a 
position here [indicating |, vou can — three trips to drop bombs 
on him if that is the way you want to wage war against what you 
could fly from down here or from any dist: ant place—Alaska or Japan 
or Philippines or any place down there. It is a much shorter distance, 
about a third of the distance to Moscow from certain places in western 
Europe, or southern Asia, or Africa which we now hold, but which 
we couldn’t use if we lost them from the western continent or from east 
Asia. About 1,500 miles against 4,509. Not only is it a shorter dis- 
tance, if you are gong to think in terms of air power vou can make 
three trips to one, but also you can have fighters cover a greater part 
of the distance; so, you protect your strategic bombers a greater 
percentage of the distance. 

If you hold this here, or other points close to him, and you start 
from here you run the risk of being discovered as you go along much 
sooner than if you start from here, or here, or here [indicating]. 

Now, turn it around. If he is held here, it takes three times as long 
for him to get down here on our cities as it would if he could come up 
and gain some strategic place around here some place close to us, 
where he would have a shorter distance to fly. Now, we could dis- 
cover him a lot sooner if he started from here and had to come all 
the way down here. We could discover him with the various means 
we have and maybe knock him out of the air and he never reach us. 
And, more than that, his air cover, his fighter cover, would be prac- 
tically nil. Not so if he could come down here and have the shorter 
distance. So, I think, whether you picture in concept of the over-all 
conduct of war on the basis of ground forces or air forces, the answer 
is obvious. You have to have men to hold strategic air bases. The 
further away from us you hold, the better chance we have of not being 
bombed as far as air bombers are concerned. 

I don’t think anybody feels—the Army, Navy, or the Air Force— 
that these bases shouldn’t be trained to defend themselves on the 
ground. 

We made a war game over there some years ago, and it took 350,000, 
people to hold one base. So, you see, it requires men. We have not 
arrived at an area in the conduct of war where you can do without men 
on the eround. 

>. It faces squarely the problem of initial equality of responsibility 
for all able-bodied men to defend the values which we have achieved 
in the American social and economic system. It impresses on each in 

vidual his own intrinsic value to the society of which he 1s a vital 
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part. And I think psychologically that is an important point be- 
cause if men feel that they have an intrinsic value for anything they 
are more dignified, they have more confidence in themselves, and TI 
think they make better men. 

This should be a matter of significance to every man who con- 
tributes to the preservation of these values by willingness to face 
jeopardy. Nothing we receive without effort is ever apprec iated in the 
same way as if we sacrificed something for it. We will appreciate 
America more if each of us help milits wily to preserve it. 

6. It would permit initiation of classification and MOS records, 
thus facilitating further training and better utilization in case of 
inobilization. 

The program should produce rugged combat men, fit, determined, 
nd confident. This does not mean in any sense that they must acquire 
ardened characters, involving personal callousness, nor hatred, nor 
fanaticism. L would consider such characteristics as stupid and not 
contributing to combat efficiency. 

The real incentive to combat efficiency beyond knowledge of the 
military art as far as the individual soldier is concerned is belief 
in the righteousness of the cause for which he fights and not per- 
sonal hatred of the enemy. 

Economy of force has greater signifiicance today than ever before, 
because of the totality of modern war. Heavy armaments exper- 
ence rapid deterioration and obsolescence. It involves highly costly 
operations, maintenance, and replacement in peacetime. 

Power weapons may have reached the point of diminishing return 
due to improvement in counterweapons and defensive means. This 
has been the course of history. Against the Merrimac—the Mon- 
itor; to meet the machine gun and TN’T—dispersion: against air 
power on the battlefield, as far as the individual soldier is concerned, 
camouflage, cover, and dispersion, and of course the fighter and AA 
PuNs. 

Through it all, man has found the means to survive and to persist. 
On the battlefield, that has largely been through dispersion and 
digging in. Maxim said, when he invented the machine gun, “This 
weapen will save more lives on the battlefield than any other weapon 
that has been invented.” That sounds like he didn’t know what he 
was saying. But it did save lives. 

Periodically, he has found new, more powerful means which have 
survived for a time, until adequate means to defeat them were de- 
veloped. The tank must now contend with the bomber, the bazooka, 
he AT gun, and mines. I might tell you a little story that I think 
llustrates that. I commanded the Ninetieth Division when they 
broke out in Normandy with Patton’s army and I swept around to 
lose the Failaise pocket on the American side and joined up with 
Montgomery at a little town called Chambois. TI had a little bazooka 
term with two men. They knocked out four German tanks in ten 
minutes with five shells and when I called them up to tell them I 
Was going to get them a decoration for it, the gunner said, “General, 
| am sorry, but I was a little high on the second one, I had to use 
two shells on him.” I don’t mean by that, that the tank or the armor 

as not made a place for itself permanently, because men are afraid of 

em. But I do mean by that we have to constantly study our ratio 

{employment of those kind of weapons against other means. 
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Its power diminishes in terms of combat value delivered on the bat- 
tlefield against the tremendous amount of resources in material and 
manpower to build, maintain, and replace. 

This applies to the battleship in its problem to survive against the 
bomber; the heavy strategic bomber against jet fighter and guided 
missiles and spray guns. 

Curiously enough, in spite of all the power weapons available in 
World War II, or today in Korea, the total casualties produced, in 
any major engagement, for the number engaged, and ‘he time engaged, 
have _ n less than in our Civil War, or the war of Napoleon, or Hanni- 
bal, or Caesar. Compare Meade’s losses at Gettysburg of 23,000 out 
of 90,000 strength or Lee’s 30,000 out of 79,000 streneth i na 3-day 
battle, with losses inany 3} days of the last war. 

My text, by the way, has some figures transposed. I have Meade’s 
loss of 30,000 and Lee’s of 20,000. I expect some of the Yankees, 
knowing I am a southerner, feel I did that on purpose. 

Mr. Suorr. IT wondered why I didn’t hear a protest over here. 

General McLary. I might further illustrate that by a personal ex- 
perience in this war. IT commanded about the same strength that 
Meade had at Gettysburg, in the second Battle of Aachen. 1 had the 
XLX Corps of about 90,000. T lost 5.200 men in 10 days of constant 
fighting, night and day, in the drive from Aachen down to the Roer, 
through the Siegfried line, through an organized position. And yet, 
think of what happened in Gettysburg as compared against that. I 
had the most powerful weapons known at that time and the enemy 
had the same means and we were up against the Siegfried line. 

Most of the universal military training is of such a nature that it 
does not deteriorate. And I would like to say that during the Battle 
of the Bulge we could have used some old Civil War veterans if we 
had had them at the time. It is of such a nature that it does not 
deplete our basic economy. Trained manpower is an asset, and not a 
liability. In this respect, it is better for these young men to contrib 
ute, as a minimum toward the goal of preparedness, a part of their 
time at this early age rather than to pay for it in taxes at a later date 
in their lives under a different system, plus the accumulation of interest 
charges and other expenses. Trained manpower has residual value, 
in such things as civil defense and home-guard duties, after the in- 
dividual ceases to be valuable for military purposes. Although 11 
gard itas a byproduct, and I think we should regard it on that fete: I 
believe the values accruing to the individual outside of his ability to 
better contribute to our military security—that he will accrue a great 
Mans advantages that he would not otherwise have. 

After the First World War, T was a clerk in an abstract office and 
went along for 2 or 3 years and IT had an opportunity to jump from 
there to executive. They called on me one day and said, “We are go 
ing to liquid: ite a $20 million loan company over here that has gone 
broke. The man who was put in there failed. You go over there and 
try it.” Well, I knew nothing about the business. I went over there 
and took a look at it and I was just as blank as anybody could be. So] 
sat down and tried to figure it out. The only thing that came to my 
sort was a five-paragraph field order that. I learned about in my mili- 
tary experience: so I sat down and wrote a five-paragraph field order 
and liquidated that company and was an executive from there on out. 
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The basic training of today relates to a wide variety of weapons 
and a variety of circumstances far more complicated than it was 350 


years ago or even ¢ years ago. 


Young men must not only learn the basic qualities of discipline, 
but they must learn various weapons. Even more important, it is 
necessary for them to learn the characteristics of all weapons which 
are brought on the battlefield; because once he arrives there, all 
them, in the hands of the enemy, will be seeking to destroy him. He 
must learn how tp survive against this total array of weapons. Many 
of these weapons can be brought against him even in civilian status. 
Parachute drops, airborne operations, fifth-column activities, all bring 
the threat of combat to rear areas as well as front lines. Anti- 
aircraft units—around New York, Boston, Washington, and so forth 
must know infantry combat to protect their positions, even in local 
communities, so that fifth-column raids will not destroy them in place. 
It will be impossible to bring front-line infantry to meet every emer- 
gency that occurs in rear areas. I might point out that at Salerno 
the infantry was wiped out in front of two battalions of my artillery. 
We had to call on clerks and drivers who got their rifles and carbines 
in front of these battalions or we would have been run out and Salerno 
lost. The German forces that poured down by the river were stopped 
by men who weren't supposed to feht with small arms. Again, right 

east of Verdun, a panzer brigade came through. I had a 35-mile 
front. They wanted to relieve a little garrison of about 300 men 
that I bottled up in a little town by the name of Briey. They wanted 
them to defend “hionville. which T was trying to capture. Hitler per- 
sonally had a string on the brigade. They asked Hitler if they couldn't 
use it just to come in and take these people out and not fight. Well. 
one morning about 2 o’clock [ heard the burp guns going and cannons 
roaring and it seemed like it was right over where I was sleeping. 
The moon was almost like daylight. I jumped out and ran into the 
pine groves and counted 15 German tanks or armored right in front 
of my CP there, the nearest one about 100 yards and the rest of them 
up to about 1.200 yards. Well. we got busy and we fought all meht 
up to 4 o'clock the next day. These people in the rear—not the front. 
They were behind the front, but artillerymen, headquarte rs men, every 
body got out their guns and went to shooting. We thought we had 
cleaned up SO percent when we got through. We got 25 oe and we 
figured they had about 34 big tanks. We got 65 spain cus out 
of probably 75 or SO and we had killed about 300 and captured 
few more. I] recently read the German Journal on that action and 
they stated the circumstances that I have stated here and said when 
the battle was over the ‘vy marked the brigade off their record as a com 
plete loss. Now that shows that behind the lines you have to have 
this training, no matter what service you are in. 

The Universal Military Training Commission was given certain 
directions under Public Law 51, among which was to formulate a 
broad outline for a training program. Its jurisdiction, in case this 
implementing legislation is passed, relates only to the men who are 
brought into the training corps up to the time they are transferred 
into other status, largely a Reserve status. Training itself is re- 
quired by the law to be of a military nature given by the military 
services. This training must accord—and I think this answers some 
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questions this morning—with the policies and standards fixed by this 
Commission. 

The Commission was not given authority ‘to prescribe who should 
be trained; nor when the training should begin; nor the proportion 
of trainees to the various services; nor the status of trainees after 
completion of training. The manner of beginning the program was 
set out in the legislation as a prerogative of Congress or the President 
when the time of service of the 18-year-old could be suspended or re- 
duced. It is obvious that this can be done only when the total 
strength of the Armed Forces is below a certain level; or when de- 
ferments include men who, for the present, could take training but not 
service or incorporated in the service system. 

It is apparent that strength levels rest entirely in the hands of 
the Department of Defense, the President, and ultimately the Con- 
gress. It is the Department of Defense which recommends strengths. 
Congress finally fixes them. They control the manpower questions in 
the military services. This Commission must abide by their decisions. 
We agree the program should be started as soon as possible, in a rela- 
tively small way, and phased in as circumstances permit. 

Congress has prescribed in Public Law 51 the criteria for induction 
into the Universal Military Training program. It provides that 
minimum standards for physical acceptability shall not be higher 
than those applied to persons inducted between the ages of 18 and 
26 in January 1945. It has provided for certain deferments. It is 
believed these circumstances leave sufficient numbers for a nucleus 
with which to make a start at an early date. 


AFTER TRAINING 


Under Public Law 51, for those who enlist or are inducted for 
service or training, there is a total obligation of 8 years, so that 
those who serve 2 years have 6 years Reserve status. Those who take 
universal military training would be transferred into Reserve status 
for 714 years thereafter. 

I want to differentiate between Reserve status and active Reserves 
which would include those active units in the Reserve and National 
Guard. I consider them as active. You can be in Reserve status with- 
out belonging to any of those units. 

Within this broad Reserve status they may individually influence 
their own degree of availability by voluntary action, such as joining 
the Regular Armed Forces, National Guard, Active Organized Re- 
serve, or other active civilian components, thereby moving them- 
selves more quickly from the Ready Reserve into a Stand-by Reserve, 
and enhancing their value while in the Active Reserve. This legisla- 
tion, however, is entirely supplemental to and beyond the scope of re- 
sponsibility of the Commission on this program. 

The Reserve program, in this area of greatly increased velocity of 
war, has a high degree of sterility unless it is vitalized by buildine 
into it a body of pretrained men. Universal military training will 
provide this and enable the ex-service man to occupy a more valuable 
position in it. 

It is my personal feeling that the Active Regular forces should be 
on a voluntary and/or selective-service basis; that active participa- 
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tion by reservists in training programs of active units in peacetime 
of the civilian components should be on an entirely voluntary basis, 
Ww = certain inducements to the individual such as: 

Accelerating the time when the young man would pass from 
ready avail: ibility to stand-by availability ; 

Pay and benefits to be received as a member of the active civilian 
compone nts; Tam talking about peacetime; and 

. Qualifications for retirement benefits should he desire it through 
Ac tive Reserve training over a long period of time. 

I believe these should be sufficient inducement, in peacetime, to cre- 
ate the Active Reserve forces necessary to supplement the Regular 
forces. There would still remain a pool of UMT trained men for 
expansion when necessary. 

I consider this third group, this pool, almost as valuable as one 
factor of the segment, not in itself but as one factor, as the other 
civilian components. 

It is my personal feeling that the creation of a large pool of trained 
men in Reserve status should never be used as a device to bring men 
into the active service by bypassing the machinery created by Congress 
for that purpose. 

Therefore, I feel that it would be preferable that those men, not 
in active units of Reserve components, should be called by selective- 
service machinery. Certainly after a period of years it has the most 
competent machinery to determine the man’s availability through his 
current personal circumstances. ‘Those voluntarily entering Active 
Reserve units should expect to be available when they are called under 
congressional authorization and Executive action. 

In connection with an efficient Reserve program, I would hope that 
from UMT-trained personnel there would annually be selected a 
number of voung men to ti ale specialist training in electronics, me- 
chanics, and the many suc h fields required of “ag who oper ite a 
modern military machine. This training could be done in service 
schools or by scholarships in our colleges where appropriate, and cou- 
pled with appropriate service obligation, 

Probably one of the most diflicult questions which the Commission 
had to decide related to whether the training would be given in one 
continuous session or in two shorter sessions In two separate years. 
Our chairman has touched on this. IT may be repeating some things. 
That may be worth while. because I think I have brought out prob- 
ably two or three thoughts worth examination. 

The Commission examined at great length the factors relating to 
this question. On the one hand, it desired to accommodate the con- 
venience of the young man in his capacity as a student, and the schools 
in their problem of handling their administrative problems. This 
seemed to the Commission to be a problem worthy of profound con- 
sideration. However, when the Commission examined the budgetary 
and training implications, it was foreed to conclude that they en- 
tailed unsurmountable problems, and it has, therefore, recommended 
the entire training be taken in one session. 

I think you could see there the jump. With monthly induction or 
quarterly or semiannually you have a normal load, over all, when the 
thing isin full and complete operation, of 400,000 flowing constantly in 
ind moving out. 
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In the split program, the first vear Vou have SOOQ.Q00 in all services, 
The second year they all come back plus the second year increment, 
and it brines them up to 1.600.000. Now you not only have to con 
sider the 1,600,000, but you have twice the number of trainers and 
iiministrative people, equal to about another 800.000, which would 
bring that up to 2 400.000, which you would have to vet imto camp 
in a week or 10 days or very short time, maybe a month. It couldn't 
be done. 

A training plant adequate to impart highly efficient instruction 
would have to contain personnel and certain equipment in the nature 
of arms and other facilities, in the case of split training, for the first 
year of around 800,000. 

I think it is apparent to you, too, that the personnel which operates 
this plant—you can’t reach out and grab them and pull them into a 
thing like this for 35 months and then drain them back into civil lif 
because they will be people, most of them, with families. They would 
have to move their families in and back, or else vou would have to take 
them away from their families for a certain length of time. 

If you picked up casual personnel each year for this program and 
didn’t have a permanent thing, I think the training would be practi 
cally worthless and wouldn't be worth the money you would have to 
spend on it. 

It would involve double physical examinations and double muster 
ing it and out. It is doubtful if personal clothing and equipment 
could be utilized in an economical manner. Double transportation 
would be costly. Never, even in wartime, were we able to induct one 
sixth of this total number of 1,600,000 in any 1 month. 
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It is believed that the personal inconvenience to the individual 
greatly outweighed by this impractical requirement for a training 
plant. It is believed, also, that the problem of the educational insti- 
tutions in handling the question of a few months’ dislocation at the 
end of an individual’s high-school career and at the beginning of his 
college career can be absorbed by these institutions if they are certain 
of a situation they can count on. 

I think the educators emphasized that as they appeared before us. 

“We want something we can count on.” The Commission felt that, 
wherever it is possible, some discretion should be given the applicant 
as to the time of his induction within the limits of available current 
plant capacities. ‘The Commission also considered whether it could 
justify a formula for a split training by the college student while 
others took the full course at one time, thereby reducing the burden 
proportionately. 
Tt felt that this would be a preference given to an already more 
fortunate class and that it was even less dislocating to the students 
than to the young man who must forego educational benefit entirely. 
It would be hard to deny him the privilege if he claimed it. If we 
meet One man’s problems of a certain variety, another man can, with 
equal validity, plead another act of circumstance calling for another 
type of exception. While we objectively evaluated these considera- 
tions, Tam personally shocked to listen to those who say that this 
training will interfere with the careers of the 18-year-old. I have 
seen thousands of men on the battlefields of Europe and other thou- 
sands in hospitals who had suffered and died so that these voung men 
could pursue careers, so that schools and churches might survive and 
continue to be the mighty institutions In our social order, and for no 
other reason. IT have no patience with those who now enjoy these bene- 
fits but cannot be bothered to maintain that high purpose 

It would be a waste of money to undertake a program such as uni- 
versal military training ona basis which would not give the candidate 
the utmost of training within this short period of time. ‘To insure 
maximum efficiency, the training facilities and the training and ad- 
Iinistrative personnel must be highly competent, well selected, and 
we t] orennized, 

Both the personnel and equipment must be efficiently utilized. The 
vreatest discrepancy in training civilian soldiers in the past has been 
at lack of competent trainers, resulting in inadequate training and the 
necessity of repeating training: and too often if is Impossi ible to eor- 
rect entirely a soldier or a unit which acquired bad training habits. 
[can point to my original division. IT went into Sicily with the Forty- 
fifth Division. It had one regiment. Its colonel had been disqualified 
plivsically when we were mobilized, and it got a Regular Army colo- 
iel. He happened to be probably the best one in the Regular Army. 
He trained that regiment alongside the other two in the division. 
When it hit the line, it never stopped. It went through everything. 
Chat Wis Its history throughout the war, The other two reoiments 
hesitated. They had to be, vou might say, carried along part of the 

me. It was something like 6 months before we could depend on those 
her two regiments to the same extent we could the other one. ‘That 
resulted largely from the fact that this basic trainine was not given 
thorough], when it Was GIVen. That is a personal experience that 
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I think is very outstanding. It happened that the man who did tha‘ 
job for that — regiment lost a leg, got a D. S. C., and was 
promoted to brigadier general, all the same day, right after Salerno. 
while we were going up the Sele River. But that was an outstanding 
job of thoroughness in basic training. So this must be a very thoroug)h 
job of training if we are going to make it worthwhile. 

It is our belief that such training if poorly done would result in a 
product which authorities would soon regard as not adequate to thx 
requirements and not justifying the sacrifice of either the time of the 
young men or the expense to the Nation. After: much discussion, th« 
Commission felt that the schools could accommodate themselves to 
known definite pattern, that the problem of both the schools and thi 
students did not outweigh, and they could be adjusted to, a monthly 
induction formula. 

Let’s have that other chart here. 
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Returning to the subject of vitalizing the active civilian component 
units, a clearer understanding may be had if a unit of measurement 
can be applied to that situation. Since practically all education and 
training is measured by hours, that would seem to be the appropriat: 
unit of measurement. It takes about 3,000 hours of training to prop 
erly prepare an infantry division for combat, in my opinion. Under 
extremely favorable circumstances, it has been estimated this could b 
done in 2,000 hours. In fact, some of our training people point to 
that figure now. But I think they take into consideration certan 
factors that are incidental to this postwar area ; in other words, trained 
people who have come out of the war who are available now and 
wouldn’t be, maybe, in normal times. But I based this chart on 2,000 
hours. 

My experience would indicate that is too short. A National Guard 
man or active reservist enlists for 3 years. He drills 2 hours a week 
for 50 weeks each year, or 100 hours of armory drill. He attends 
camp 2 weeks each year for 80 to 100 hours. If he remained in for his 
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full term of enlistment and attended all drills and camps, he would 
receive lesS than 600 hours of training, or 20 percent of that required 
for basic combat. But there is 35 percent to 40 percent turn-over 
annually, 

This 1s offset partially by officers and noncoms, many of whom stay 
over a long period of time, and this may be accepted as offsetting the 
turn-over factor. A 20 percent training level is only capable of mov- 
ing to camp, feeding, administering units, and initiating training ina 
not too competent manner. But, given recruits from universal mili- 
tary training with 1,000 hours plus the 600 hours in a 3-year member- 
ship in a unit, it can be quickly brought to combat readiness and may 
even take over less sensitive missions immediately, thereby releasing 
Regular forces for immediate combat. Furthermore, such pretraining 
would lift ROTC t training to more advanced studies more in keeping 
with other scholastic subjects, thereby producing more competent 
junior officers. 

I think you can see if you take the civilian components—their level 
of training is here, 600-hour level. Now, if you add a thousand hours, 
they are going to come up to about here, 1 ,600-hour level. 

Now, down here you give them the equivalent to 6 months’ train- 
ing. You have that 1,000 hours, and then the 600 hours brings them 
up to here, 1,600-hour level. This is the amount of time it takes to 
bring them to combat readiness. So in this picture you have that 
much time {see chart | before they can be ready. With universal train- 
ing you have that much time | lower chart] down here. You see what 
it does to mobilization. The use of these people under the first system 
is postponed to 12 months, while under UMT it is cut to 6 months 
before all civilian component units can be fully deployed. 

Under this system you can have all of your existing combat units 
ready in 6 months, and you have that much lead time. Now, that 
would mean simply this. If you want to send troops overseas, you 
send them directly because you have your training plant. You can 
begin sending these almost as quick as you can get your Regulars 
out of the country, because they could go right over at the end of 3 
months. 

The question was asked by the committee this morning, How fast 
can you send them? I think probably you can send them in 3 or 4 
months. So under this you are capable of mobilizing fast enough to 
take full advantage of your other capabilities. 

Public Law 51 provided that the Secretary of Defense shall desig- 
nate the various military departments to carry out the training; that 
the training shall be military in character; and that, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of Defense and to the policies and standards 
established by the Commission, the departments shall determine the 
training to be given. ‘Tentatively, it has been suggested that the 
Army will train approximately 50 percent of the trainees; the Navy, 
28 percent; and the Air Force, 22 percent. The Navy’s proportion in- 
cludes the allocation for the Marine Corps in the basic program. 

The distribution as between Army, Navy, and Air Force is again, 
a matter for the Department of Defense to decide, and the Commission 
s not charged with making such decision. That decision should be 
made and reassessed from time to time, based on the fluctuating world 
situation and contemplated strategy, calculated proportional to the 
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ultimate force to be created under mobilization plans, its probable 
composition, and modified by a factor which would make allowance 
for relative attrition in the various services. I suggest the above 
formula rather than an allocation based on either the Regular or 

Active Reserve strength to be maintained by the respective services 
in peacetime. 

It should be pointed out that the strength of both the Regular 
forces and all Reserve forces should be based on requirements and a 
troop program fitted to the world situation of the moment and pro 
spective. No attempt to fit an active Reserve program to the total 
UMT output should be made, since the pool of inactive UMT trained 
nen nan unorganized Reserve status, or even without Reserve status, 
its Intrinsic value in itself. 

The balancing factor of an armed force in peacetime is a Regular 
force adequate in an emergency to seize and hold desirable strategic 
positions cnd protect ourselves and our allies in the initial phase, 
which is often the most critical. The ultimate strength of an armed 
force is In its reserves and its flexibility. An Active Reserve, pat- 
terned to meet deployment capabilities within the first vear, would, 
with the great flexibility available under universal military training, 
cuarantee the rounding out of this force for quick and adequate em- 
ployment and for building other forces as rapidly as they could be 
utilized. 

Kach of the various services has sketched a broad plan for training 
of their respective segments. Since each of the services will present 
its plans in detail, 1 will not attempt to go into them here. 

It has been held that universal military training and _ selective 
service both cannot operate at the same time. I consider this a basic 
fallacy, and I want to say this, as my personal view, and not to be con 
sidered as the position of the Commission. They can be made com 
DP Jementary. In fact, they can work ideally together. While it poses 

t hard question to select one young man for service and another for 
training only, we are at this time selecting one for service plus Re 
serve status thereafter, while the other escapes service and training 
and Reserve status for any future emergency. 

I think that could be explained a little because you might not want 
to take the same man and put him through universal military train 
ne and then right on into service. ] think that could be clone, but 
you might not want to do it. Sometimes the practical thing has 
political difficulty. But suppose you have universal military training 
and we get into less tense times where you are not using all of our 
available men, but a number beyond what can be enlisted volun- 
tarily. Eventually Wwe expect, perhaps, to dothat. So you will prob- 
ably have to acquire some of them through some sort of selective 
service because you may not want to maintain a level at that time or 
later except a certain strength, below what the full product of UMT- 
will provide. 

Now, when you go to differentiate between two boys of the same 
age which you bring in or do not bring in, you have to have selective 
service. So the two systems would be working together that way. 
ne is drafted for service or not. At least the ether will have had 
training to follow if required. 

So I think there is some ground there for reconciliation of the two. 
I believe there is a little confused thinking as to how you would use 
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them if you had them both at the same time, but I see no practical 
reason why they both couldn’t be used that way. I don’t think that 
UMT should be used asa device by which you could bring people inte 
the service without congressional sanction. 

Essentially, in the service now, you will reach a point where if you 
maintain a certain strength you bring into the service all of the people 
that are available. Now, if you go above that, there is only one thing 
you can do, and that is to lengthen the service. Or, if you cut it down, 
then to either leave somebody out or shorten the service. I believe 
UMT could help straighten that problem out. 

There has always been much interest in making the program truly 
universal. Of the 1,100,000 who annually reach 18 years of age, there 
will be those whose physical or mental condition would obviously 
preclude them from taking the training or rendering any kind of 
service. There are many who could take certain special training and 
perform certain types of special service. The Commission makes no 
recommendations at this time as to this category for the following 
reasons: 

The basic purpose of the program, at this time at least, must be 
its contribution to military security. 

2. Under any circumstances, the program must be phased in, be- 
ginning with a limited number and building up to capacity in * to 
3 years or as the world situation permits. 

3. It is logical to begin with the segment of available persons who 
are capable of the highest degree of the purely military service in the 
field. 

Budgetary implications are considerable. A program beyond 
the purely military subjects can be postponed until it is possible to 
appraise the success of the program in a purely military field. 

The knowledge of the services to be performed by limited service 
personnel in most of the specialty fields which the physically or men 
tally handicapped would perform, can be obtained from their civilian 
experiences. The Women’s Army Corps and corresponding corps 
of the other services fill quite adequi itely most of these fields. 

Public Law 51 provides universal military training may be started 
when the President or Congress shall have reduced or eliminated 
the period of active service for those who have not mind the age 
of 19 and when other actions contemplated by this legislation have 
been taken. 

Since the present selective-service law Is veared to provide a given 
strength, it is only when the backlog is exhausted and deferrees are 
called that the equality of burden will be approached. There are now 
categories and “fringe” elements from which a start can be made 
and so move into a more equitable and adequate pattern of defense 
responsibilities. I will omit a discussion of details of selective service 
figures and categories for the reason that they will be presented 
you in this hearing by the selective-service authorities. Suffice here 
to say the present backlog is some 350,000 and deferments run some 
thing over 200,000 per year. 

It isexpected that most of the deferrees will be called later, but from 
this pool there should be an adequate nucleus for an early start. 

Should the backlog be exhausted and should the strength require- 
ments continue or be increased, the only alternatives are to either 
increase length of service or recall veterans. I personally believe the 
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length of service can be greatly simplified and made more flexible if 
universal military training were in full effect. 

In other words, reduced to a strictly mathematical formula, universal 
service for 24 months will produce ultimately one specific strength, 
no more and no less. To raise it will require longer service. To re 
duce it requires either less service or else some will escape all service. 
Universal military training could fulfill the discrepancy in either 
direction if coupled with selective service. 

As to staff requirements, a matter of concern to the Commission 
was the high percentage of trainers and administrative personnel to 
trainee load. This equaled one staff to each two trainees. We have 
attempted to compare it to certain college or academy experiences. 
We find this difficult. 

Most colleges carry “off campus” students and experimental proj 
ects. All students and faculty obtain their clothing and equipment 
from civilian sources. Arsenals, warehouses, railheads, and trans- 
portation facilities do not have to be maintained. 

Much laundry and services are performed off campus. The figures 
quoted are not greatly different from recruit training centers now 
operating. ‘The Commission believes that with experience and stabili- 
zation in operations, this ratio can be made considerably more favor- 
able. 

Looking at the full training load, there are approximately 1,100,000 
young men who reach the age of 18 each year. This figure is gradu- 
ally climbing. Of this number, approximately 800,000 would be 
trained annually ina full program. Cost at full implementation was 
estimated at $2,158,746,200. This figure will be materially reduced, 
That figures an average of about $2,800 per trainee. 

Under any circumstances, the program should be phased in on a 
oraduated strength basis. This will enable each service to make a 
more deliberate effort in assembling a superior training corps and the 
equipment and housing required. It will permit maximum utilization 
of present housing. ‘To begin with, an early segment of some 60,000 
you might name any other—will contribute to this situation. There- 
after, increases can be accomplished as the situation makes more men 
available. The cost for this initial increment was originally esti- 
mated at $179,291,680. Tam using that figure because it was studied 
at one time, hi this is what came out of it. 

We got a later figure from the Defense Department showing the 
additional cost would be about $144 million instead of $179 million. 
Well, $179 million will run around $3,000 per individual, and $144 
million would run about $2400. 1 think it will varv somewhere be- 
tween $2,400 and $3,000. My guess is it can be brought closer down 
to S2.400. ai 

I close with my most heartfelt conviction that universal military 
training is a basic necessity to our national security under any cir- 
cumstances that can be foreseen; that no scientific discovery, now 
available or in prospect, and no known philosophy of the over-all 
conduct of war, is a substitute for trained manpower. 

The greatest array of human values known to civilization, we now 
enjoy, and too often take for granted. They have largely been won 
on the battlefield and by stern measures. What is worth living for i 
worth fighting for. The threat of their destruction is real, is ruthless, 
and is persistent. Universal military training poses to the world our 
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profound devotion to our liberties and the great human values we now 
enjoy and believe to be essential to a dignified existence of free people. 
It expresses, as nothing else can, our unanimous dedication to pre- 
serve these great values, as basic to a Christian concept of life. They 
are embodied in our basic laws and evidenced by the Magna Carta, 
our Constitution, and particularly our Bill of Rights. 

These documents and the spiritual and ethical precepts of the Ten 
Commandments give us a way of life we must protect from all jeop- 
ardy. These values are totally lost to those who have been over- 
whelmed by Communist tyranny of police state, secret: executions, 
slave camps, and thought control. It must be the concern of each and 
all of us alike. 

It is the duty and privilege of our homes, our schools, and our 
‘hurches to teach the great principles we now enjoy. It is the re- 
sponsibility of owr Armed Forces to protect and preserve their right 
todoso. Our Armed Forces protect what the others proclaim, They 
are equally sacred to the great purpose. 

Universal military training should become a natural expression of 
national will toward this purpose. It is the equal responsibility of all 
able-bodied men to contribute a share of their time in preparation for 
that purpose. It is my belief that if this program is successfully con- 
ducted for a few years, the people will abide by it not only from the 
practical military benefit but also from its contribution to character, 
both individual and national, through the refreshing atmosphere of 
acknowledged equal responsibility and devotion. 

The CuHairman. Thank you very much, General. This is a mag- 
nificent document. It no doubt will be quite frequently referred to 
and commented on in the debate both in the House and the Senate. 

Now, of course, I recognize the fact that in this bill it is going to be 
necessary at various points when we are taking it up section by section 
to ask the Commission to come back and explain exactly what they 
mean by this and that phraseology. But for the time being the com- 
mittee is very grateful to the Commission for having given us the 
benefit of their views. They made a strong case. Your report is a 
magnificent contribution to the broad outline, the principles and neces- 
sary detail in connection with the universal military training program. 

I don’t know right now that we have any questions. We have a 
great many questions we want to ask. Most members are waiting until 
they begin to read the bill to find out exactly what this and that part 
of the bill is going to do. So that is the way we have to write the bill. 
We have to read each line of it. We will ask you and Mr. Wadsworth 
and Dr. Compton and the legal authorities just what that is going to 
do. Then we can use our judgment as to whether or not we follow out 
the interpretation. 

sut we are fortunate to have such a distinguished Commission. In 
my judgment, when we were presenting the bill to the House, I stated 
that the suecess of this whole undertaking depended upon the type of 
men that the President appointed. The President made wise selec- 
tions. We have had the benefit of your conclusions. 

Tomorrow we will have Mr. Lovett and the Department of Defense, 
when we will take up each one of the departments, and go in minute 
detail with reference to the method of training. We will have the 
General Staff and get all that testimony in the record. 
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Unless you have any suggestions, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Wads 
worth—— 

Mr. Wapswortn. We have no suggestions, Mr. Chairman. We 
merely want to assure you that during your studious study of the 
legislation which we are proposing we would be very glad as indi: 
v idus ils or as a Commission to confer with you. 

The Chairman. Well, we are going to have to have you. We will 
either call you as individuals or eall the whole Commission back and 
sit here, when we go to read the bill seetion by section, because that 
is the only way that I know how to write a bill—is to have the people 
who are charged with the responsibility as the bill is read, section by 
section, to contribute to it. We will have our analysis of it. That is 
where we have to amend the bill if any amendments should be offered. 
Any questions from any members of the committee of General McLain ¢ 

Mr. Wickersuam. Mr. Chairman. I would like to ask a question. 

The CHatmrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wickrersuam. General McLain, is it the intention of your com 
mission to select officers whose backgrounds are above reproach / 

General McLain. You mean officials of it? 

Mr. WickersHam. Yes, si 

General McLain. ( hails: 

Mr. WickersHam. I would like to ask you this: 

It seems to me in the Regular Army there is too much emphasis on 
the part of those giving advice to the young men, based on the assump- 
tion that the young men will engage in immoral acts with women, 
and so forth, followed by the issuance of instructions to them about 
precautions and being modern, and so forth. 

It seems to me that in this instance, in this Commission, that the 
Commission should talk with the boys about the immorality of those 
acts. Will that be the desire of your Commission: to teach them that 
it is immoral to do those things, rather than just say “Well, you will 
likely get into these troubles, and be cautious about it ?” 

General McLain. IT think—one of the duties of the Commission is 
to teach standards and policies, and to look whether to see they are 
being carried out according to our concepts. 1 think all the services 
now have what they call I. and E., information and education pro 
gram. One of our commissioners discussed that this morning. — I 
think that that is pointed to exactly what you have in mind. It will 
certainly be the business of this Commission to see whether it is 
being put over properly and adequately and effectively. T think it 
is our responsibility to report semiannually at least as to whether it 1s 
effective, and whether it is being done properly. 

I think our business here is broader than just looking at a few of the 
fringe elements of this thing. I think we are responsible to report 
to Congress the over-all value of this thing. 

The CHamman. That is right. Now, may I say this, General, and 
Mr. Chairman: For 4 or 5 days we had an executive session here, 
with our staff, reading this bill and going over it. We know pretty 
much about what is in the bill, and the different phases of it. But 
here is one thing that I would like to clear up right now: Has any 
consideration been given to ROTC students as to whether or not they 
should get credit for going to ROTC units? 

General McLarx. Mr. Chairman, this program applies to the ROTC 
students, the same as any other boy. 
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The Cuairman. I know it does. 

General McLain. We would put them—— 

The CuatrmMan. I know it applies to them. 

General McLain. They would take this 6 months’ training and 
then when they go into colllege, instead of taking a recruit training, 
they could study leadership on a level more in keeping with their 
academic studies there, than this, you might say, basic level. 

The CHiirMAN. Suppose a boy is just about at the age to go to 
college and before he is called into UMT he goes down to the Citadel 
or some of these other military academies that are being recognized 
by the Defense Department. Would he get credit for serving in a 
unit at military institution, or doesn’t it make any difference whether 
he is going to such a school—must he take his 6 months’ basic military 
training under UMT¢ 

General McLain. He shouldn't have to repeat that basic training. 
His training should be lifted on higher level, and you will turn out 

leader then, a junior officer with more complete training. 

The Cramman. All right. 

Now, there was a question raised in executive session: You say he 
should not repeat that basic military training ? 

General McLain. That is right. 

Phe Ciamman. Now, suppose he didn’t have any basic military 
training before he went to the Citadel, we will say, or went to VMI. 
Now, he is down at the school. He hasn’t been given any deferment. 
His name hasn't been called by the local draft board to go to UMT. 
Under the law he is subject to being taken away from there, unless 
you give him a deferment for education, and you would put him in, 
and he would get the same training or he would get a basic military 
college training under UMT that he had to foreclose while he was 
at——instead of going back to college. 

General McLarty. Well— 

The Cratruan. Where would he—vyou said there would be no 
duplication. How do you work it so there would now be no duphi- 
cation, unless he is exempt 4 

General McLain. It ts possible you would have to carry on two 
traming programs there, and give the man who had nothing some 
basic traiming. 

However, he might carry a double load, and take a part of this basic 
training as he went along, and also take the leadership training— 

The Cuairman. It is questions like that that we will have to sit 
around the table with the Commission when we begin to study this 
bill, because all those questions have already been raised here, and | 
want to clear it up. Any other questions from any other members 
of the committee / 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask you one question, General. 

Tam like the chairman. IT can see why General Marshall wanted 
you in the Regular Army. If he hadn’t, I] was wondering what you 
would have to do to get a job in the Regular Army. 

I want to ask you this: Now, I was impressed by your statement on 
the two programs, that is. draft and UMT, cooperate very satisfac- 
torily. I don’t know what your terms were, but certainly they work 
very happily alongside eac . other. 

General McLarty. Yes, si 
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Mr. Rivers. Will you kind of expand that a little bit, please, sir? 
General McLain. Well, I mean by that, this: I think what concern 
your committee is that we might launch into a program by which you 
would take these men and put them through 6 months of training, 
and then immediately into selective service for service. I don’t see suc] 
profound objection to that. But my thought on the thing is that you 
would select some people and put into this training program that 
maybe you couldn’t foresee you would call for 18 months. Certainly 
some of them are escaping now and will never have any training, any 
service, or any Reserve status where they can begin again. This would 
be a clean-up proposition. Now 
Mr. Rivers. That is more or less the transition period: isn’t it? 
General McLain. The ultimate objective of universal military 

training is that they may be called some time. 

Mr. Rivers. Right. 

General McLain. The situation will arise in the future, if this were 
peacetime, where some will be called and some not called. So it com 
plements itself that way. 

Whether you wanted to go further and say “Now, we need the men, 
so we will put them in this program, and then right on out into the 
selective service,” that might be debatable, but I think it can be recon 
ciled very easily and very feasibly. 

Mr. Rivers. For an indefinite period of time? 

General McLain. Well, as I say, or as I explained a while ago, 
under present selective service you reach a point where you attain a 
certain strength, and you can neither go up or down, unless you ex 
tend the time of service or if you want to go down, reduce it. 

Of course, not much objection there. But if you were moving out 
of a peacetime situation and these men all had 6 months’ training 
and you had to maintain a certain level, you would move them fron 
universal military training into a position of service, we will say. 
for 2 years, and then keep moving them in there, and as the flow 
from universal military training moved more men into service, yo 
could move others out sooner, or if you had to have a bigger force, 
you could go on for greater length of service. 

In other words, instead of 2 years, he might serve for only 1s 
months. But I think the two basically fit right in together. I see 
no clash, or conflict, in them at all. 

The Cuarman. Let me try to clear this up, General, in my mind 

The age limit for selective service is 1814 on up. The age limit 
for UMT will be from 18 to 19. That is the law: is it not / 

General McLain. Yes; that is right. 

The CuarrmMan. All right. Now, the same rules with reference t: 
induction for service applies to induction for training ? 

General McLarn. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. The same deferments, the same exemptions, and 
same everything. All right. 

Now, when a boy gets 18 years old he registers and his local draft 
board has a sufficient number, so (a) he says “Well, I will go to a 
military college.” So he goes to the military college and then when 
his name is called under the Presidential directive and under the 
authority given, he is given a deferment until he finishes that term 

Now, suppose during the time in military college he took basi 
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military training. Later on he is subject, or his time is out. He 
has no further deferment. He is called by the local draft board for 
UMT. Now, would he be exempted or will the draft board say “You 
already have basic military training; you won't have to take it again,” 
or “you have to come back in’? 

General McLarty. I would say nobody should be exempted from 6 
months’. If you begin to make exemptions, you start 

The CratrmMan. ‘Phat is the point I wanted to make. It doesn’t 
make a bit of ditierence where he goes. You must try to make it 
possible so every yout hin America 

General McLain. Yes, sir. 

The CoarMan. If he meets the standards, will have to have the 6 
months’ basic training. 

General McLain. ‘That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. That is your position / 

(reneral McLai. That is right. 

The CnairmMan. Even though he has been to some military school 4 

General McLar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. For 1 year 

The Ciuairman. Exactly. No man can say “Tecan go to a military 
school and vet basic trainine and escape the benefits of UMT given 
free by the Government.” 

General McLaty. That is right. 

We studied the question of maybe of training in junior colleges. 
That question came up. Some of our witnesses advocated it. We 
found there are 22,000 of them. You couldnt put equipment and 
training people enough in there to train them, to save your neck, 
And what you got would not produce a product worth it. 

The Cuairman. That was one of the things that the Congress 
wanted you to reach a decision on it, because vou say in your report 
that it 1s not practical and this is the way to do it. 

Thank you very much, General. 

Now, Senator Wadsworth, of course Tam not going to ask you to 
come, but we will be glad for the Commission to sit with us as much 
as possible. But when we go to writing this bill, we will invite you 
back to sit here with us as we are trying to reach a decision on the 
various items in the bill. 

Mr. Wapswortru. As [ said, Mr. Chairman, we will be very glad 
fo cooperate. 

The Cuamman. All right. We will keep in touch with you. 

Now. call the Secretary of Defense tomorrow, and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and we will go right on through the hearing. 

We will take a recess to tomorrow until 10 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 3:30 p. m., the committee recessed until 10 a. m., of 
the following day.) 











UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 17, 1952 


Hovusr or Representatives, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, ig ( 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman of the 
committee ) presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the committee come to order. This is a con 
tinuation of the hearing on the Universal Military Training bill. 
Members of the committee. we have this morning the distinguished 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. Lovett. It is always a pleasure for the 
committee to have the benefit of his wise counsel and advice. 

Mr. Lovett, do you have any statement you desire to submit to the 
committee 4 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT A. LOVETT, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Secretary Loverr. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared state 
ment. 

The CHarrmMan. Go right ahead. 

Secretary Loverr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as one looks at the 
world situation today, it seems clear that we are living in a period 
of great danger to ourselves and to our friends. It seems equally clear 
that the danger will continue for a long time. How long and with 
what fluctuation in intensity it 1s impossible to say. No one can be 
sure, 

There is one thing, however, of which we can be sure. That is 
that our danger will increase if our enemies feel that there is any 
doubt about our willingness or our ability to keep strong. It will 
decrease if they are convinced that we will not relax our defenses and 
that we propose to maintain our national security. Our best chance, 
therefore, for avoiding war and checking a ggression appears to lie in 
the certain knowledge on the part of our enemies that they cannot 
hope to win—now or in the future. 

The maintenance of an adequate military strength over a substan- 
tial period of time, without placing an excessive financial burden on 
this country, calls for development of a new program which would 
put an equitable duty on all citizens, which would hold the size of 
our forces an active duty to the lowest level consistent with national 
safety and which would be economically reasonable in the annual 
charge placed on our economy. 

The Universal Military Training and Service Act, passed by the 
Congress, established the program to accomplish these much-to-be 
desired objectives. 
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It is designed to provide a system for maintaining military strength 
without keeping large numbers of men constantly under arms or 
maintaining a large and costly professional Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. It provides a method of doing what is necessary with a min 
mum unsettlement of the social and economic structure of this coun 
try. And it proposes to maintain our military strength without sap 
ping the industrial strength of our country. 

Furthermore, it proposes to attain the required economies and 
adequate military force by relying heavily on trained military re 
serves. Such reserves require a dependable flow of trained young 
men into them. Without such a system, we must look for reserves 
to men who have already served their country once, twice, or even 
three times. 

It seems unfair—because it is unnecessary, except in rare instances, 
with a proper system of universal military training—to ask men who 
have already been uprooted from their homes and their jobs to respond 
to this country’s need over and over again when others have not 
served at all. Yet in a sudden emergency, our great and immediate 
need will be for men who are trained, who know something about 
warfare. Unless we start UMT and get it established as a going 
concern, we Will have no place to turn except to these veterans. 

It’ was these neSCRpENIC facts, among others, that prompted the 
Congress to make its decision last year to inaugurate a program of 
UMT. A distinguished commission of civilian and military experts 
was appointed to draw up a workable program under which the maxi- 
mum benefits of UMT can be realized with consideration both for 
the needs of the Nation and of the young men in training. 

That Commission has submitted its recommendations in a report 
which represents a substantial contribution to our security. It carries 
forward the far-seeing principles embodied in the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act: it makes more concrete than ever the im- 
portance of speedy action to put the UMT into practice. We must 
lose no time in moving toward a system of getting the highest degree 
of military readiness with the smallest cost In men and money and 
the least unsettlement in our social and economic conditions. 

That is what the Congress believes; that is what the Department 
of Defense believes; that is what the Chiefs of Staff and the civilian 
heads of our three military departments believe. That is what the 
Congress said in passing the Universal Military Training and Service 
\ct in the first place. At long last we have recognized that trained 
manpower is a national asset—perhaps our greatest one. 

As your committee has pointed out, the quest ion before the Congress 
is not if UMT should be started, but how it should be started. The 
Department of Defense believes that the National Service Training 
Commission has formulated a sound and practical framework for 
the program. We support it wholeheartedly. 

Another way of asking how should UMT be started is to ask when 
should UMT be started? To our mind the answer to this is clear. 
a should be started as soon as possible. The military departments 
believe that a UMT program can be begun, on a limited scale, approxi- 
mately 6 months after the enactment of the implementing legislation 
how be fore you. 

There are several alternative methods of beginning UMT. Your 
chairman has outlined one of these. There are other possible methods. 
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It is our feeling, however, that compared with the basic necessity for 
beginning UMT and starting on the road to a reduction in the size 
of our standing forces and a consequent decrease in the economic and 
social strain of maintaining large military forces over a period of 
time, the method of making the start becomes a matter of lesser im- 
portance. After years of study and the most earnest efforts to find 
the best solution, we are convinced that UMT is the only dependable, 
long-term source of trained young, available men for our reserve 
forces. A strong, readily available reserve force is our only alterna- 
tive toa large standing force. Therefore, the sooner we begin UMT, 
the sooner we will reap the benefits of a smaller, active military 
establishment. 

I respectfully urge this committee to give early approval to this 
important legislation now before you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. You very briefly and 
concisely stated the view of the Department and it answers a great 
many questions, no doubt, that were in the committee’s mind. 

I want to take this up along this line. The Department had an 
opportunity to study the Commiission’s report ¢ 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, sir. 

The Ciamman. You approve the Commission’s method of han- 
dling the UMT program / 

Secretary Loverr. We do, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. The Department has mapped out the type of mili- 
tary training that they feel meets the legal requirement, basic mili- 
tary training / 

Secretary Loverr. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And that will be submitted to the committee in 
detail, as already referred to in = Ye ommission’s report / 

Secretary Loverr. That is correct, 

The Cuatrman. Now, what the icin individual throughout the 
country and what every Member of Congress wants to know: If we 
pass this plan dealing with the requirements that were put in the 
1951 law. necessary before any member could be inducted in UMT, 
with world conditions as they are, when would the Department recom- 
mend to the President that he issue a proclamation reducing the call 
for service below 19 or reducing the length of service less than 24 
months? When would the Department advise the President to start 
it off You say in your statement you could do it in 6 months. Now 
would you do it in 6 months? Bearing in mind your first statement : 

One looks at the world situation today. It seems clear that we are living in a 
period of great danger to ourselves and our friends. It seems equally clear that 
the danger will continue for a long time. 

Bearing that in mind, when will you, as the Secretary of National 
Defense, ask the President to pull the trigger? 

Secretary Loverr. We would hope, sir, on the modest initial scale, 
to be able to put the plan into operation 6 months after the bill be- 
came effective. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now let’s assume, then, that the bill 
passes in March. Then 6 months after March, notwithstanding the 
chaotic world conditions, you would recommend to the President and 
as one of the main military advisers to the President, that we inaugu 
rate UMT, is that correct ? 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, sit 
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The CuatrmMan. All right. 

Secretary Loverr. Within the plans. 

Mr. Suorr. On the limited basis? 

Secretary Loverr. On the limited basis. 

The CuatrmMan. All right. Now let’s talk about it on a limited 
basis. How are the trainees to be obtained for the UMT? They are 
to be obtained, are they not, by the local draft boards ¢ 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, sir; except for the voluntary plan—— 

The CuatrmMan. Now wait 1 minute. I want to get it exactly so we 
know where we are drifting and what we are driving at. You said 
that 6 months after the act you would ask the President to put it into 
effect. Now, when the President puts it into effect, then a machinery 
known as he local draft boards are called into operation / 

Secretary Loverr. That is correct, sir. 

The Coamman. And every boy below the age of 19 or within the 
age of 17—from 17 to 19 is eligible ¢ 

Secretary Loverr. That is right. sir. 

The CHatrrmMan. All right. Now, then, vou would say we would 
want 60,000 or 100,000 or 200,000 men to go into UMT. They would 
have to be sent up by each local draft board, would they not ? 

Secretary Loverr. That is correct, under selective service. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. And the same rules and the same 
exemptions would apply to drafting for service as apply to drafting 
in UMT? 

Secretary Lovrrr. No, sir: the rules and requirements would 
change. 

The CuarrMan. What ? 

Secretary Loverr. The rules and requirements would change under 
the UMT. They would not be the same. 

The CrairMAn. Now let’s see. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. What the Secretary means, Mr. Chairman, is that 
we made some changes in the new act. 

Secretary Loverr. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But the rules and regulations that would be ap- 
plicable to these young men would be identical with those that now 
apply to inductees. 

Secretary Loverr. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. That is right, exactly. 

Then you say vou want so many men. Then the draft boards over 
the country would be asked to send in some men. Is that the way it 
works? | 

Secretary Loverr. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarman. You can limit it in that way by only asking the 
draft boards to call in so many. What becomes of those, then, that 
are not called in by the draft board? They are subject to the draft ? 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, sir. 

Phe Cuairman. That is right. So no one would escape any more 
than they can under the deferments given under the draft law today ? 

Secretary Loverr. That is correct, sir. 

The Cratrman. Now is that the way you would operate it and 
start it off ¢ 

Secretary Loverr. IT beg your pardon, sir? 

The Ciaran. Is that the way you would commence it / 
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Secretary Loverr. If we did not have the voluntary method, that is 
the way we would do it. 

The Ciairman. All right. Now the President, on your recommen- 
dation, pulls the trigger and says, “We are going to put men in the 
UMT that are under 19 years of age.” All right. Now, then, when 
he does that, then a voluntary plan you wouldn’t cail on the 
draft board to furnish anybody4 

Secretary Loverr. That is right, sir 

The CuarrmMan. Then how would you go about it? Give us the 
modus operandi of it. 

Secretary Loverr. Well, the intimate details can be given by the 
separate services involved, si 

Mr. Buanprorp, They go through the Selective Service System. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Then they would come through the Se- 
lective Service System, too / 

Secretary Loverr. That is right, sir 

The CuarrMan. The volunteers / 

ait Loverr. Yes, sir. 

The Ciamman. I see. Well, we will take that up in detail later. 
So the country can understand, that if we pass this bill inaugurating 
the plans of the UMT as sent to it by the Commission, you will ask 
the President to inaugurate it 6 months from the enactment of the law ? 

Secretary Loverr. That is our present intention. 

The Cnamman. What did you say / 

Secretary Loverr. That is our present intention, sir. 

The CuatrMan. That is your present intention / 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, si 

The Cnamman. All right. Any questions from any members of the 
committee 4 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Secretary, as I understand your proposed plan of 
putting this into effect 6 months after the Congress passes it, wouldn't 
that in effect be drafting boys for service at 18 vears of age rather 
than 1S! » vears of age / 

Secretary Loverr. No, sir; it wouldn't. The program which we 
would favor would put that on a voluntary basis and that exists 
today. That same basis would exist today. 

Mr. Eless. Well, if there is no voluntary basis, though, as I under 
stood you to say, then the Selective Service System would call in, 
let’s say, 60,000 bovs for universal military training. They would be 
IS years of age. They would receive 6 months’ training and at the 
end of the 6 months’ training would go into the Reserve and be subject 
to Immediate call for active duty / 

Secretary Loverr. Yes: they would be in the Reserve. 

Mr. Hess. Well. that would mean, then, that you would be draft 
Inge boys for active service in Korea or any place else at 18 vears of 
age Instead of at 1814 vears of age. 

Secretary Lover. No, sir. They register at 18. sir, and they are 
‘alled in at 181%, 

Mr. Hess. Not for UMT. 

Secretary Loverr. I think so, sir. 

Mr. Hess. No; not for universal military training. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Hess is correct, Mr. Secretary, that legally 
after a man has registered at 18, if he were inducted for 6 months 
of UMT, it would be possible for that man to be inducted at the age 
of 18 either voluntary or involuntary, no matter which method you 
use. Then following his 6 months of UMT training he could conceiv- 
ably be 18 years and 7 months old and find himself in a combat unit 
asa reservist ordered to active duty following his UMT. 

Mr. Hess. That is what the Congress, when it passed the Selective 
Service and Training Act, decided against. 

Secretary Loverr. Yes; I see what vou mean; you are right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman— 

The Cuairman, Let me interrupt. If Congress wrote in this bill 
that he couldn’t go into active service less than 1 year after he had 
served in his UMT, would you inaugurate it immediately 4 

Secretary Loverr. I didn’t hear the start of it. sir. 

The Cuaimman. In other words, if Congress put a provision in the 
bill that after he had had his 6 months’ basic training and was put 
in the Reserve that the armed service could not call him up for active 
duty within another 6 months or within a vear after he left UMT, 
would you inaugurate it / 

Secretary Loverr. That would materially reduce the availability of 
the Reserve in the case of an emergency, Mr. Chairman. It would 
reduce the pool of available men to limit it to a given period of time 
during which they must not be called in addition to the limit now on 
them with respect to age and it would mean, of course, from the point 
of view of the Military Establishment, a double interruption of the 
man’s life. 

The Carman. Well, then, if something of that nature wasn’t put 
in, then what Mr. Hess has just spoken about could happen, that the 
boy is brought in at 18 years of age, he is given 6 months’ training, he 
is put in the Reserve and immediately ordered to active duty and then 
he would be getting in the service quicker by going through UMT 
than he would even if he went in through the draft. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Secretary Loverr. I think Mr. Hess is right, sir. 

The CHaimrman. Certainly he is right. Therefore, the thought is 
running through my mind to slow him down from getting in the armed 
services so quickly. It is going to be necessary to put a provision in 
this bill that after he goes in UMT, the bill cannot be used as a method 
immediately to put him in the service because UMT is not designed for 
that purpose. UMT is designed to raise a Reserve force and the draft 
is for the purpose of putting them in. 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, right there—— 

The CHarrman. All right, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Following up Mr. Hess’ inquiry and the logic of his ob 
servation, it would necessitate, therefore, a continuation of the con 
current running of the draft and of the UMT / 

Secretary Loverr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right, sir? 

Secretary Loverr. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. It would be necessary, then, to have possibly what Mr. 
Vinson has observed, a longer concurrent operation of the draft than 
otherwise. 
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Secretary Loverr. That is right, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. The same thing would also apply—and 
I will finish with this—if a boy got his parents’ consent and joined at 
an early age to get that behind him. 

Secretary Loverr. I had misunderstood the first part of your ques- 
tion, Mr. Hess, because we were talking about volunteers. .A man can 
volunteer today on that same basis. 

Mr. Hess. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Short. 

Mr. Suorr. Of course, Mr. Secretary, you look upon UMT primar- 
ilv as a peacetime measure. 

Secretary Loverr. That is correct, Mr. Short. 

Mr. Suorr. Now, that being so, how can it operate simultaneously 
during this current period when we are increasing rather than de- 
creasing our forces in action? Our great need and immediate need 
right now is to build up our combat strength, forces in being. I don’t 
know just how you are going to operate both systems at the same time, 
whether you can do it very efficiently or effectively. 

Secretary Loverr. There has to be, I think Mr. Short, a period of 


1 
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transition, the length of which I find it hard to be accurate about- 

Mr. Suorr. Of course, that depends altogether on the international] 
situation. 

Secretary Loverr. That is correct. 

Mr. Suorr. Contingent on that. 

Secretary Loverr. That is correct. But by putting the men in units 
for training, and having in mind the concept that the desire is to 
build up a Reserve of trained men to reduce the inequities of calling 
back veterans always, once that Reserve reaches a certain point at 
some time in the future then the situation materially changes. We 
are not at the present time aiming at an indefinite build-up in the 
military forces. We hope to get a level-off point and then begin to 
slope down. 

Mr. Suorr. Of course, as one goes up the other comes down. 

Secretary Loverr. That is it exactly. 

Mr. Suort. It has to be elastic, I understand that. But how many 
Reserves do you figure you have to have compared to one man in 
combat ¢ 

Secretary Lovett. I think the separate services, Mr. Short, ought 
to try to answer that. 

Mr. Suorr. That is right. 

Secretary Loverr. I don’t feel secure enough in those figures. 

The CuarmMan. That is very, very important. 

Mr. Suorr. I think it is very important. We will ask General 
Bradley and the Chiefs of Staff. 

Secretary Loverr. It is. 

The Cnatrman. Let me ask you now. We all have the same ide 
ihout what UMT is for. Now do you share the opinion that UMT 
and the draft for service should run concurrently for any great length 
of time? 

Secretary Loverr. I don’t think they should run concurrently for 
inv great length of time, Mr. Chairman. I think there will be an 
nterim period— 

The Cratrman. That is right. 
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Secretary Loverr. Which, as I said earlier, I find it impossible to 
be accurate about. I have heard experts on this subject mention 2 
to3 years. That is not an unreasonable period in my view. It should 
not run a very long time. If so, it is self-defeating. 

The Crairman. But the whole theory is: when we get UMT started, 
its objective is to build up a Reserve. Therefore, at a certain time, 
sometime, drafting for service should begin to stop. 

Secretary Loverr. That is correct, sir. 

The Crarmman,. So I suggested yesterday—and of course it is just 
picking it up out of the air. I don’t know whether I am right or 
wrong. We all do open thinking here in front of the public. I sug- 
gested that we put a proviso in the bill that when UMT starts, that 
within a certain length of time—l2 months I suge@ested—then the 
Deparment should stop drafting for service. i 

Now I wish you would try to work out what would be the proper 
time. Because I don’t know whether 12 months is too short, but I 
know that if our theory of UMT is right, being a peacetime Reserve 
program, that we shouldn’t carry on drafting for service at the same 
time. 

Secretary Loverr. Over a long period. 

The CratrmMan. Over on indefinite period of time. 

Secretary Loverr. Very well, Mr. Chairman. 

The Ciairman. Now the Department ought to be in position to 
advise the committee when the drafting for service should be shut 
off after UMT has been started. 

Secretary Loverr. All right, sir, I will pass that question down and 
we will try to get some ideas on it. Iam sure there will be wide dif 
ferences of views. 

The Cuairman. You see, you are up against this, too. You only 
have a certain limited number of people in the pool. Now you cannot 
run both highways for any considerable length, with the limited num- 
ber of people in the pool. So sometimes, somewhere, we must write 
in this bill or have it understood somewhere that when the UMT goes 
into effect and you have a Reserve of so many men, back in your Re 
serve force, that has been built up by UMT, then drafting for service 
StOps. 

Secretary Loverr. We will try to work out some cut-off estimates. 

The Cuamaan. It makes it almost impossible for me to figure out 
when would be the proper time to start UMT. But I know now is 
the proper time to build the house so it can be occupied by UMT when 
the doors open. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, if you terminate the draft too soon and 
vou don’t let it run concurrently, sufliciently long enough, you will 
have a group of young men who will escape everything. 

Secretary Loverr. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what you have to keep in mind all the time. 

The Cuamman. That is right. We will catch all those. 

Mr. Rivers. We don’t want to have a hiatus there where anybody 1s 
escaping responsibility. ; 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. Mr. Secretary, are you concerned about this 
matter, that most of the Members of Congress and the people of the 
country now have gotten the impression that we have the idea of 
UMT as a peacetime proposition, permanent peacetime preparation 
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program to build up ultimately a large Ready Reserve and not have 
such a large standing Army? Now you said something about starting 
it in 6 months. So far as we can tell now, the thing 6 months from 
now may be just like it is now. If you were to start this program now, 
don’t you think that the Congress and the people would get the i impres- 
si0n that instead of using this asa permanent peacetime proposition, 
that we, to some extent, at any rate, were using it instead of a peace- 
time proposition, as a draft for service, of bringing these men not for 
the Reserve, but for the purpose of giving them this 6 months’ training 
and then sending them on into Korea? Because you and I, from what 
you said just now, both agree that after these men are trained and 
reach the draft age and go into the Ready Reserve, that they should 
probably go to service before these veterans who have already served 
should go back. Don’t vou think that we have to be careful to be sure 
that this is used as a peacetime proposition and not as a draft for 
service in order to keep the people of the country back of it and i 
order for it to be a successful program ¢ And if vou start it too soon, 
rent you going to be faced with that danger 4 

Secretary Loverr. I believe. sir, that there is an area for possible 
misunderstandings. I would hope that the matter would be so han- 
dled both in the Congress and in the departments as to remove that 
kind of a doubt. T would hope, also—and I think the committee would 
be entitled to share that hope—that this should be so administered, 
decently, and so forthrightly administered, as to have the actions 
of the Department itself prove by those very actions that this is not 
some sly device whipped up. Certainly we would not stand for that 
kind of thing. 

The first plan which was discussed, of course, referred to volunteers, 
and that places no greater responsibility on men than they currently 
take as volunteers. 

Phe number with which we would like to start, which is an input of 
5.000 a month for the first year, is one which can be supported under 
the plan discussed without any major effect on the manpower pool, 
without anv enlargement of cost, and without removing these men 
from the arena of service. 

It will take handling, sir, but I think it can be done. 

The Cuarmman. Any questions from any other members of the 
committee ¢ 

Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Secretary, as I envision the UMT, we have used the 
term as a peacetime proposition. [Tam not quite clear im my mind 
just what peacetime might be. I would certainly apply it to a long 
period of stress. It seems to me it is much more important during 
atime perhaps if we stop hostilities in Korea and experience a period 
of some 20 years where war is very probable, it is at that time we 
would want to have a large standing Army or an adequate Reserve. 
I would lke to get that clear in my mind. And also, that in the event 
of a war after UMT has been in effect, that UMT would be in fact 
« substitute for the present draft because UMT in wartime after it 
has been put in effect would put men into the Reserves and the 
Reserves would go into the standing force from the UMT program. 

Now is that the way vou envision this program / 

Secretary Loverr. Well, to take first the first part of vour question, 
Mr. Bates, | do hot know how to deseribe this amazing period that we 
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are in now. It does not conform, most certainly, to my idea of peace. 
It may be peace in war or war in peace, but it isn’t the old-fashioned 
peace which we certainly knew years ago. I suspect that a more ac 

curate description is that it is moment: rily nontotal war. How long 
it will last Iam not able to say. But short of the type of warfare which 
puts a full mobilization burden on us, I would expect and my ad- 

visers support the view that UMT would carry the burden in the Ready 
Reserve over a substantial period of time. 

This much I think it is fair to say: That whatever this thing we 
are in that is short of full war, the continuation of selective service 
does not fully answer the need for getting into our national security 
system something to meet the threat which lies behind the vastly 
accelerating speeds both in the air and in other methods of transporta- 
tion and of missiles. So the Ready Reserve appears to be a logical 
and sound answer to it. 

Mr. Bares. In the event of another war, after UMT has been im 
plemented, the draft would no longer be in effect but the manpower 
for the armed services would be derived from the Reserves. So that 
your cycle would be UMT, Reserves to the Armed Forces. That is 
true ¢ 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, sir. In case of full war, Mr. Bates, to try 
to be fully responsive, you would have to have some type of draft, 
in my opinion. In full war you would need, let us say, 12 million 
men under arms. 

The Cuarmman. Now, Mr. Secretary—may I interrupt / 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. To clear up the answer to Mr. Bates, vou stated 
that after a period of time that UMT was in full operation, that that 
would be the method of getting men into the service through calling 
them as a reservist. 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. So, therefore, draft would be a forgotten method ? 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, sir, a suspended matter because it would 
always, I think, have to be in back of your minds in the event we have 
full war. 

The Cnarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. But you would call on your Ready, your Standby and 
perhaps even the retired Reserves before you would draft the people 
who are no longer subject to the Reserve program ? 

Secretary Loverr. That is correct. 

Mr. Bares. Only at that time would the draft go into effect. T had 
some other questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Go right ahead and ask them. 

Mr. Bares. When you propose this volunteer, or this 60,000 as 
has been suggested to initiate a program, was it in the back of your 
mind to put these men on active duty—we touched somewhat on the 
subject—after they have completed their 6 months of training? 

Secretary Loverr. Well, the proposal which is made is that the first 
lot of 60,000 volunteers would volunteer for 6 months’ training and 
18 months’ active service immediately following so as to get it out of 
the Way. 

Mr. Barres. Then I wonder what that would accomplish? It occurs 
to me that the very essence of this proposal is to establish a large 
Reserve. 
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Now if we are going to train these men and then put them on active 
duty, how do we increase the size of the Reserve forces 

Secretary Loverr. It accomplishes two very important things, Mr. 
Bates. In the first place, we have to work out the techniques of 
getting this going. You have to have a pilot line in operation to 
make sure that the functions are properly established. 

Secondly, it enables us to handle that without increasing facilities 
or anything of that sort in the military establishments or the trainors 
that are now available and it enables us to handle it within the bud- 
getary limitations which are presently on us. So the coincidence of 
those three benefits makes it appear to us desirable to get a test run 
on this system at the earliest date we can, without limiting ourselves 
toa reduction in the manpower pool. 

Mr. Bares. Well, I understand the advantages of what you say, 
but I don’t know as I agree with the fact that it has to be done at this 
time. It seems to me there is no urgency in this program as you are 
not ready to implement fully UMT at this time. I don’t follow that 
line of reasoning, why it has te be done now, until such time as you are 
ready to determine to put UMT into effect. 

Secretary Loverr. Mr. Bates, I doubt there will ever be the time, 
like the closing of a door, to shut selective service out and go im- 
mediately into UMT. I think that would be imprudent. I think 
we must gain experience. Now as to why we want to do it now, 
the only way to get this thing going and to attempt to reduce the 
expense of large standing forces, and to offset the tendency to creep 
up in active forces, is to have some universal military traiming pro- 
gram in being. It is not good enough from our point of view to talk 
about it. We have to have the skeleton in operation. In those cir- 
cumstances, I think we would have a better opportunity to level off 
sooner and taper off sooner. 

Mr. Bares. I don’t see how you are going to gain anything, Mr. Sec- 
retary, how you are going to build up a Reserve. That is the time 
when you are going to start to decrease the size of the standing force. 
Now if you are going to call all these men into active duty immediately 
after the training, I don’t see how you can establish the equilibrium 
by the portion you want to establish, 

Secretary Loverr. We cannot train the Reserves, sir, until we start 
putting men into it. But we cannot do the training until we have 
had some experience in handling this unique type of thing. So it is 
a question of which comes first, the hen or the egg. We think we 
have to have this training before we attempt to build up the Reserve. 

Mr. Bares. I think so, too, but I just wonder if it important at this 
time, is my question, 

Secretary Loverr. We think so. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Secretary, in connection with partial implementa- 
tion of the program, I was wondering if the Department had given 
any thought to a certain segment and if not, whether the Department 
would give it some thought. Under the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1948, vou will recall that we protected members of the 
National Guard and Reserve units who enlisted prior to a certain 
date, and the date has been adjusted two different times. Febru- 
ary 1, 1951, is the principal date, those enlisted prior to February 1, 
1951, although there were some that will come up even later than 
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that. I understand there are quite a number of thousands of them— 
I don’t know, Iwould like to have the Department check that for us— 
who enlisted under those circumstances and have not been vulnerable 
to the draft. ‘They have had no real basic training, other than what 
they may have gotten with a 2 weeks’ tour of duty or something of 
that kind. Of course, they have seen no service. In the event of a 
partial implementation, of giving those men the 6 months’ tour where 
they would get their basic training and then of course revert to their 
own organizations and would be trained members. They would be- 
come much more valuable members of the organizations to which they 
now belong. If the Department. has given that any thought, I would 
like to have its views. If not, I would like to have them prepared and 
sent to Us. 

Secretary sete Yes, sir, we have given thought to that, Mr. 
Kilday. We can give you a more accurate spell-out its effects to the 
Department of Defense by the various military services themselves. 

But by and large, the deferees, the deferred groups Which you are 
speaking of, do present a very substantial problem to us. They are 
large in number now. The totals are large. Therefore, there is re- 
moved from the available pool avery substantial number of men who 
are not trained, are not getting trained and may not get trained. 

Now from your question, | think you were speaking very largely 
about the National Guard. 

Mr. Kinpay. I dont know. That is what I want to learn, where 
most of them are. Are they mostly in the guard, or in the Reserve, 
what are the numbers ¢ 

Secretary Loverr. The Reserves and National Guard in that cate- 
cory. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course T recall quite well when it was put in the 
IN48 bill, and we had to accept it in conference because we were ad 
journing that night. We had other things in there, such as l-vear 
enlistees and other things that the Senate committee insisted on. I 
ap prec ite there would be complications, such as age, family status, 
and that sort of thing. for those men. But I] would like to have it 
thoroughly explored. 

Secretary Loverr. We will have that reported to vou, sir, by the 
Departments. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Yes. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanor. Mr. Secretary, [ look at UMT as a part of the 
over-all effort to build an adequate Reserve for the country. I look 
at selective service as a procurement agencv; UMT as a_ vehicle 
through which we train and develop a reservoir of trained manpower 
to flow into the Reserves. I look at ROTC as the source of officer ma 
terial. And I look at the Reserves of the country as the military 
manpower necessary to meet an emergency. Now, , the report of the 
Commission, they say very little about the ROTC, but I know and J 
think vou know likewise, that the ROTC provides basic military 
training to a certain degree and it is my understanding that a mem- 
ber of the ROTC, at least the first and second year, will still be 
required to take the 6-month basic military training UMT. Therefore. 
there is a duplication. Now I would like to know when we are going 
to get the ROTC bill so that we can examine the entire field and 
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correct it, so that we will not have that duplication. Can you tell 
me when we are going to get the ROTC bill ? 
Secretary Loverr. Yes, sir, I will see if I can find out right now. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ANNA ROSENBERG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE 


Secretary Rosenperc. Mr. Chairman, ROTC men will not need the 
G months’ training because we think—— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Please repeat it, Mrs. Rosenberg. I can’t hear. 

Secretary Rosenperc. I say, sir, the ROTC men will not be re- 
quired to ti ake the 6 months’ tr alning because the military feels that the 
training they get is equivalent in the number of years to ROTC, the 
same 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mrs. Rosenberg, 
Commission. 

Mr. Snort. They testified the opposite yesterday. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. [asked the question personally of the members of 
the Commission 

The CuairmMan, That wasn't the question. The question was when 
you are going to get the ROTC program. Now when is the program 
conung up! 

Secretary RosenperG. We will have all the legislation that you 
requested gentlemen, up to you by February 1. The ROTC bill you 
already have. 

The CHamman. Allright. By February we will have it. Then we 
will look into the various phases of it. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now another question, Mr. Secretary, or Mrs. 
Rosenberg. The Reserve bill which is now in the Senate provides 
that we shall have the recommendations of the Department of Detense 
concerning the promotion of Reserves and the equalization of right 
and benefits. I wonder if you could tell the committee when we are 
going to get those recomme nadations ¢ 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, sir. That is part of the total program to 
which Secretar Vv Rosenbere referred. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You are going to have it in the Ist of February 

Secretary Rosenserc. Which one is that ? 

Mr. Van ZANDT. The promot On as well as the equalizat ion of rights 
and benefits / 

Secretary RosensperG. The ROTC bill, Mr. Van Zandt, is up here 
now, with the exception that we asked some amendments be made to 
it. The Reserve promotion and equalization of rights and benefits 
bill was extended from the Ist of February to the Ist of March. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. By whom? 

Secretary Rosennerc. The committee has given us some additional 
time to make sure that we come 

Mr. Vaw Zanpr. You mean the subeommittee or this committee as 
a whole? 

Secretary RosenperG. The subcommittee. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, 1 am a member of the subcommittee and 
they never talked to me about it. 

The Cuatmrman. Don’t you know the chairman of the subcommittee 
runs this committee / 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, I—— 


you better get together with the 
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The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Van Zandt, the situation is this. They 
will have those pieces of legislation up here and we will give it con- 
sideration. We are just as anxious to get them up here, but we have 
this bill before us now and it is going to take at least until February 
to finish it. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Mr. Chairman, to complete this program of Re- 
serves we have to do something about promotion and equalization of 
rights. 

Secretary Rosenserc. We have it, Congressman Van Zandt, ready 
now, if vou want it. And I told—— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Why don’t you send it up, then ? 

Secretary Rosenserc. And I told Congressman Brooks so. There 
are some areas in which there is still not complete agreement with the 
Reserve organizations. You asked us if possible to reconcile those 
differences before we bring the bill up. We hope that by that time 
we will have the differences reconciled and not waste your time having 
to hear all the arguments. 

The CHamman. Now, Mr. Secretary, you stated that 6 months 
after the bill went into effect you would ask the President to inaugu- 
rate it and start it off. Now you stated that there were other possible 
methods to commence it. You already gave brief testimony as to a 
volunteer plan. What are the other possible methods beside a volun- 
teer plan / 

Secretary Loverr. May I ask that Secretary Rosenberg read to 
vou 

The Cuamman. Yes, Madam Rosenberg, we reached the point 
where we would like to have your testimony on this bill now. Now 
the Secretary says there are several alternate methods of beginning 
UMT. The Charrman has referred to one. That is referred to as the 
Vinson volunteer plan by Mr. Short. Then vou say there are other 
possible methods. Now give the committee all the information. 

Secretary RosenperG. Mr. Chairman, there is the one, of course, 
which is called the perfect plan, to let us put it into effect right now 
and take maybe those who are between the ages of 18 and 19, give 
them 6 months training, and put them into service so that we can 
gain this very important experience and also begin to build up the 
kind of Reserve we need—a young Reserve, a Reserve that is not a 
married Reserve, that is not a Reserve that is needed in industry, that 

not a Reserve whose education is interrupted. As we are not per- 
fectionists and not sure that this plan will be approved, we have other 
alternatives, 

We are very strongly in favor of the 60,000 volunteer plan. As the 
Secretary of Defense has brought out, it will bring great advantages. 
We can do it without any additional expense to the taxpayers. We 
can get very much needed experience, which the Commission has 
stated they want, and learn whether the kind of training that is given 
is the kind needed for service. 

Mr. Suarer. Mrs. Rosenberg, may I interrupt right there / 

Secretary Rospnpera. Yes. 

Mr. SHarer. Can you do that right now under the draft ? 

Secretary Rosenserc. We can take them as volunteers right now 
But we can’t get them under the National Training Corps. We want 
them to get this training under rules and regulations of the Commis- 
sion. That is what you people have thought was advisable for this 
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younger group and we are anxious to get that experience, sir, and we 
are anxious to put it into effect. It will have also the other advantage 
that men of that age group will not escape service as some of them 
escape it now. 

The other advantage, if I may say, of the 60,000 volunteer plan 1S 
that young men will have a chance to choose their service as far as 
possible for the 2-year period. Now they haven’t a full choice unless 
they are willing to enlist for 3 or 4 years. 

It is one of the reasons it is extremely important for us to begin 
this program as soon as possible. This not building of the proper 
Reserve affects the Navy and the Air Force much more than it affects 
the Army. The Navy and the Air Force are still getting 4-year en- 
istments. This committee has told us to encourage the maximum 
number of enlistments. The Department of Defense wholeheartedly 
-upports this position, both from the point of view of combat efficiency 
and economy. A 4-year man is worth a great deal more than a 2-year 
Wan. 

soa: r,a 4-year enlistee has no Ready Reserve obligation. There- 
fore, the Air Force and the N: avy might be confronted in a case of 
emergency of not being able to call in any Reserves except those who 
volunteer to be in the active units. 

As you have formulated the Reserve bill, the President will be al- 
lowed to call in the Ready Reserves in such numbers as may be author 
ized by Congress. However, Stand-by Reserves cannot be called until 
Congress declares a national emergency or war. 

All of this is an added reason why we must put UMT into effect 
and start building a young Ready Reserve for the Navy and the Air 
Foree, 

There is one other plan that has been proposed, Mr. Chairman, of 
how to start universal military training right now. The Department 
of Defense does not support that plan. It is that the large numbers 
of men who now have deferments should receive 6 months’ training 
ind then continue their deferments in the Reserve. There are ad- 
vantages to this plan. It would not drain the pool. We would be 
we to build up at least a trained Reserve from these men. But we 
think that there are some disadvantages that outweigh the advantages. 

First of all, it would be an added expense to our budget. We could 
not get early service from these men and therefore we would have 
to ask for additional facilities, additional equipment, and additional 

raihers., 

Secondly, we feel the great disadvantage of the plan is that it would 
he criticized as undemocratic. The men who have the funds to go 
io college would get the advantage of universal military training and 
then their deferment. They also might. if they continue in college in 
uivanced studies, escape service altogether. 

There is another disadvantage to the plan and that is that the Com 

mission and the Department are most anxious to have the first pilot 
lan take place with a group that represents a cross section of Ame je ica, 
under the mental and physical standards set by this committee. If we 
take men whose mental standards are such that they are all college 
en whose chances and advantage of education have put them ahead 
of the average—if we take only these men who have the ability to 
learn quickly, then we will not know what the average man will need 
for training, especially as a large part of the training as envisaged by 
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the Commission, and by the Department of Defense, is citizenship 
training, illiteracy training, training in morals, and training in the 
type of things that young people ought to have; we must have a cross 
section to practice this traiming. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no prepared statement because the Secretar) 
covered fully the subject. And also I have learned something. Last 
vear I came up here with the strength of my conviction; I can't say 
with the lack of experience of youth and I wish I could—I came here 
lacking the experience of one who testified before Congress. 1 come 
up today with even a stronger conviction on this bill, but at least the 
humility of knowing how bored you get with long statements and 
repetition. 

The Ciamman. Let me ask— 

Secretary Rosenperc. But I would like to. if Timay say something 
about this concurrent part, if that is agreeable to you, Mr. Chairman 

The Cuamman. Oh, ves, that is right. That is very important. 
How lone should it run / 

Secretary Rosenperc. We have always envisaged universal military 
training as ultimately a peacetime proposal. But we have always 
testified before you, and IT have here General Marshall’s and all the 
Chiefs of Staffs testimony, and others in the Department of Defense. 
that fora period this must be a concurrent program. 

\s the Secretary said, we are neither at peace nor war. Therefore, 
we can’t afford the luxury of having either a peacetime program or 
a wartime program. We do know one thing: We can’t give you a 
guaranty of how soon, whether it is 2 years from today or 3 years 
from today, that we can discontinue selective service and start redu. 
ny the size of the Armed Forces. But we can say this, positively 
and with conviction, Mr. Chairman, that under current conditions, 
unless we start universal military training, unless we build up a young 
Reserve which has not seen service in one or two wars before we will 
never be able to reduce the size of the active Armed Forces: and not 
only the size of the Armed Forces as of today, but what we expect to 
build them to by 1953.) That is not the desired size of the Armed 
Forces, but that is the calculated risk that the Joint Chiefs, the Secre 
tary of Defense, and the President have decided to take in hopes that 
we are building a Rese —~ 

Beginning 1953, Mr. Chairman, we are going to begin to get me 
into the Reserves from ace men who are now in the services wider 
selective service. As 1 have said before, that will be all right for the 
Army but will not build a Ready Reserve for the Navy and the Air 
Force. 

This method of building the Reserve has one other great disadvan 
tage. The men it supplies the Reserve are men who have been i: 
service, maybe in Korea. As we envisage the Reserve bill which yo 
have enacted, we hope that we will be able to call up men, except those 
in the active units, in the order of: First, those who had nothing but 
universal military training; second, those who performed 2 years’ 
service but never left the continental United States; third, those wh« 
have been outside of the continental United States but have never bee: 
in combat: fourth, those who have seen combat: and fifth—and, of 
course, those are on actions of Congress—will we call up those who 
have had to make a sacrifice in the present fighting and maybe eve! 
in the war before. 
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This Commission charged us to get those Inactive and Voluntary— 
non-pay-status—Reserves home as soon as possible, and nothing gave 
the Department a greater satisfaction than to be able to write to the 
chairman of the subcommittee, Mr. Brooks, that the services have 
not only carried out that charge by you but have bettered their 
schedules by a 10-day period in the Army and the Air Force in order 
to be able to get the men home for Christmas. 

The Navy has released 5,400 more involuntary Reserves than any- 
thing we have ever promised. And we are keeping to the schedule 
that no veteran inactive enlisted reservist is to be called in again. 
Unless we get universal military training and service enacted now, 
get the experience, begin to build, gentlemen, the tragedy that you 
so rightly criticized us for, and yet we had no choice but to make, 
will be repeated time and time again. 

[ assure you that, if you permit us to put UMT into effect, we will 
try to carry it out, knowing what the intent is, that this is a peacetime 
plan, and only for this period should it be running concurrently. We 
are strongly in favor of the voluntary plan of the chairman’s, initially 
taking 60,000 volunteers, because we feel the advantages to the Coun- 
try, to the Department, and to the Commission would be great. The 
advantages to the men would be great. A lot of young men want to 
be in on this pilot plan. <A lot of young men want to get this over 
with by the time they reach 1914 or 20 and get down to their education 
and get down to their industrial life and, above all, not to disrupt their 
families. 

Gentlemen, another great disadvantage of calling this older Re- 
serve, beside the human disadvantages, has been the monetary cost. 
We today have 900,000, above 900,000, enlisted men who get depend- 
ency allowance because of either marriage or direct dependents. 
Eighty percent of our officers and 40 percent of our enlisted men 
have direet dependents. We must get our Reserves and our standing 
forces from a younger group in the years to come. Otherwise the 
economic burden will become too great. 

I don’t know if you want to ask me a question on costs. If I may, 
I would like to mention something on costs, if that is agreeable to 
to vou, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman,. Go right ahead, Madam Secretary. 

Secretary Rosenperc. The Commission has given you some costs 
which were given to them by the armed services. And here, if T may 
Say, I have never had the experience and the rare priy ilege of work- 
Ing with a Commission of harder working, more earnest and. if I may 
say so, more independent men. And IT think Chairman Wadsworth, 
whom you all know, and know that, in spite of a time which he had 
to spend in the hospital, every paper had to be sent to the hospital 
to him, never stopped working on this report. This Commission asked 
its questions of the services the way it wanted to, and rightfully. 
That is what the Congress charged them with. The Commission 
asked the services a direct question, What would be the cost of uni 
versal military training and service if you put it into effect entirely 
And the services gave the straightforward answer, which came to over 
$4 billion, which is a figure I have heard quoted, if you take 800,000 
men into the service. 

Well, gentlemen, that would be true if we suddenly went out of our 
minds and said, “800.000 men on top of our standing force will now be 
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taken into universal military training and service.” That includes 
all of the new facilities that would be needed. That includes the 
equipment that would be needed. That includes the trainers that 
would be needed. That is not the plan of the Department of Defense. 

All those expenses are based on the — nance of a present force 
plus the number of men who may be taken in by universal military 
training. 

If the Department is permitted to institute UMT on a gradua 
basis, we hope to work it as a pendulum, as Congressman Short sud, 
We want to build the Reserve in spaces that are made available slowly. 
Lower the size or stabilize the size of the Armed Forces, all depe nd- 
ing on the international situation, and build this Reserve with mini- 
mum additional expense. We want to use training facilities; we 
want to use equipment; and we want to use trainers made available as 
the Regular forces decrease. The figures that were given were ab 
solutely correct on the assumption that was used but the assumption 
was baehaeaty wrong. 

If it is agreeable to the committee, I would like to. or we would like 
to, submit cetainn what UMT would cost if we put it in ona gradual 
basis. ‘The 60.000, the volunteers, gentlemen, would cost us nothing 
bheeause the additional suggestions of the Commission which we whole- 
heartedly endorse, such as twice the number of chaplains, we will 
carry within our budget because these men will give sé rvice. 

As we gradually expand UMT and get only traming from the men, 
it will be to the maximum possible extent with the facilities we have 
today 

So, if I may, gentlemen, I would like to submit additional cost fig- 
ures on n gradual basis. 

The Cuaiman. Thank you very much, Madam Secretary. May 
I ask you just one que stion. If the Congress passes this program as 
outlined by the Commission, why haven't you the authority to call for 
voluntes rs? There is no legislation required t Oo ~ specifically say 
you are going to start off with 60,000 volunteers. You have the au 
thor itv toc: all on the loeal draft board to send in an V number that you 
see fit to. isn t that correct. / 

Secretary Rosenperc. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. As far as the law is concerned, you can put it in 
yourselves, if Congress passes this bill: isn’t that correct / 


Secretary Rosenperc. That is right, sir, but we want to carry out 
the intent of the Congress, not only the law. That is why we want to 


ubmit our plans. 
The CHAIRMAN. The only * legislation that would be necessary in 


ddition 1s that your thought Was to compensate those that volunteer 
on the basis of the first pay period of the enlisted man instead of the 
base pay of 830 for a trainee ¢ 

Secretary Rosenperc. Yes. Inasmuch as these first men would vol 


unteer for service, we feel it is only fair that they be compensated on 
ie same basis as inductees. But, the moment service ceases, our re 
mendation is to %o back to the lower pay. 
Phe Cramman. Allright. Sothe only reference in the bill that 
would have to be made to a volunteer plan would be some language in 
gard to pay! 
Secretary Rosennst That is right, sir. 
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The CHarrMAN. For those that volunteer within a certain period of 


time ¢ 


Secretary Rosenperc. That is correct, sii 

The CuarmMan. Now, let’s follow that out. Let’s assume you put 
‘t into effect and it runs for 6 months—or how long would it run? 
\Vould it run for two calls, three calls, or how many 4 

Secretary Rosenperc. ‘Twelve monthly calls, sir, of 5,000 a month. 
So, if you enacted it and permitted us to put it into effect, let’s say in 
October or November 1952, the experiment would not be finished 

til October or November of 1953. 

The Cuarrman, All right. 

Secretary Rosenserc. It is 12 calls of 5,000 each month 

The Cnamman. Then that would be 60,000 men that go through 
during that period of time ¢ 

Secretary Rosenperc. Yes. 

The CrHarrman. All right. Now. then, what would become of 

MT? Would you coitinue it on, then, under a volunteer plan, or 
vould you drop back and say to the draft board, “Now we want every- 
body except the halt, lame, and the blind sent on up, and we will go 
i 10,000 a month or 15,000 a month” ¢ You would have the authority 
to do it, wouldn’t you ¢ 

Secretary RosenperG. Mr. Chairman, at no time could we take a full 
age group for UMT while we still have a wig standing force. We 
want this to be universal as soon as possible, but we want it econom- 
calle possible. 

The CHairman. Wait one minute, Madam Secretary. In October 
of this year you want 60,000 volunteers that will go into the Reserve. 
Now, what are Vou going to do the né¢ Are you gol NTO: c all on the 
draft board for how many they—— 

Secretary Rosenperc. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary was not able 
to predict what the situation would be at that time, and I am less able. 
lf the international situation should improve to such an extent that 
we could say “Let us cut off all draft for the young men between the 
wes of 1845 and 19, and just let’s give them training and put them 

the Reserve.” that migh if happe lh. 

he Cramman. Then it could happen that after the first 6 months 
of these that had been trained you would stop using UMT altogether 
ora limited period of time ¢ 

Secretary Rosenperc. No, 

Phe Cuuioan. What ? 

Secretary RosENBERG. Once we started it. we hope never to stop 

ng it. We want to gradually increase the number until we have 

ken in the entire amount of the young men. 

Phe CHarrmMan. Then you wouldn't know after your first experiment 

{60,000 whether you would reduce the number for the next 6 months 
or whether you would increase it / 

Secretary Rosenperc. We would not reduce it, sir. This is the 

inimum. We would only increase It. 

The CuatrmMan. You would increase it / 

Secretary RoseNBERG. Yes. 

Che Cuairman. Then we could rest assured that. after the first trial 

60,000 that would give you your ground knowledge and all those 

ngs, then you would increase it 4 

Secretary Rosenperc. That is right, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. Now, if you increased it with the present strength 
of the armed services, then you would have to increase probably your 
facilities to train them ? 

Secretary Rosennerc. We have so far only projected the strengt} 
of the armed services up through 1953. 

The CHairman. That is right. 

Secretary Rosennerc. Even during that time, if the Armed Forces 
were to remain at that figure, we feel we would have facilities to in- 
crease UMT. 

The Crairman. You would have what? 

Secretary Rosenperc. We might have facilities to increase the input. 

The CHatrman. You would have to have facilities to increase, to 
carry on an armed service of that strength ? 

Secretary Rosennerc. No. We might have facilities to increase 
the number of men in training because we are getting more and more 
men out of the training period and into their designated stations, at 
which time there are spaces in the training facilities. The end strength 
of the armed services after 1953 has not yet been projected. However, 
we have the figures up to then for you, gentlemen. The President, at 
the request of the Secretary of Defense, has given us permission to give 
the end strength for 1953 if you care to have it. 

The Crairman. So the country can understand, and the committee 
can understand, and Congress can understand it, 6 months after this 
bill goes into effect you would ask for valunteers ? 

Secretary Rosenperc. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. You would ask for 60,000. And you propose to 
pay them $85 or $90, whatever the base pay—— 

Mr. Buanprorp. $75. 

The Cram an. $75 per month. 

Secretary Rosenperc. $75, and only the last 2 months would it 
a8) higher. 

The Cuamman. And then he would get the 6 months’ basic training 
and then would be put in the Reserve ? 

Secretary Rosenperc. No, sir. They would volunteer for 18 
months’ service. 

The Crairman. That is right. 

Secretary Rosennerc. They would get their training, go into the 
Ready Reserve, and return for service. 

The Ciaran. When he goes in the Reserve, then he is subject to 
being called like anybody else in the Reserve / 

Secretary Rosenpera. Yes. 

The Crramman. After he volunteers? 

Secretary Rosenperc. Yes. 

The Cuamman. All right. Now that first program fades away 
along about October, we will say, of 1953. Now. what steps, then, 
would you take, and what would be your next thing now in imple- 
menting UMT for °53 or 542 What would you do next ? 

Secretary Rosenserc. That would depend on the size of the Armed 
Forces, or if the size of the Armed Forces could be reduced in light of 
in improved international situation—it would have to improve, be 
cause we have kept the forces at a minimum for *53—we then could 
take a larger number of men in UMT. Even if the internationa 
situation doesn’t improve, we intend to gradually expand UMT. 
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The Cuatrrman. All right. Then you would call that large num- 
ber up under the process that is set out in the bill that is applicable 
to the man being drafted for service and under such rules and regu- 
lations as may be promulgated by the President ? 

Secretary Rosenserc. Yes; that is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. And therefore that group would 
not get the $75 a month, but he would go back to the basic law of 
830 a month ? 

Secretary Rosenperc. If at that time we could spare those men 
from service. 

The Cuamman. Now, if vou call more than the 60,000, will you 
have—and maintaining the Armed Forces of approximately what it 
will be in 1953—to build additional facilities for your tramees or 
will the armed service facilities be adequate ¢ 

Secretary Rosenserc. If we increase it, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CuatrmMan. If the Army stands or the armed services stand 
about what they are in 1953, at the end of October, and you call for 
75,000 or 100,000, will you have facilities sufficient in the armed services 
to take care of the trainees without having to build additional ones 
on October of your increased numbers that you are bringing in as 
trainees ¢ 

Secretary Rosenserc. We have room enough now for the 60,000. 
I feel certain we would have room enough for 75,000 or even as high 
as 100,000 without additional facilities—that is on the basis of receiv- 
ing service from them. 

The CaarrmMan. Assuming your armed strength is around about 
3,400,000, you have facilities suflicient today to permit 60,000 addi- 
tionals to be trained / 

Secretary Rosenperc. Today / 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

Secretary Rosenperc. With service; yes. 

The Cuaman. Allright. And you would probably have facilities 
sufficient to take care of your second training period after your first 
60,000 has gone out / 

Secretary Rosenperc. Under the same conditions; yes. 

The CHatrman. What I am trying to get: We will not have to 
build any large training establishments for the Army. I know it is 
correct practically for the Army. Now the Navy does have to have 
some buildings so they can train. We will examine that later on. 
Any questions for Madam Secretary ? 

Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Chairman, I have one question. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Wicxersnam. I would like to direct this question to the Sec- 
retary and Madam Secretary. It seems to me that too much assump- 
tion has been made by the officers that the boys in the service will 
indulge in drinking and relations with lewd women. There has been 
too much stress on the modern situation of it, and I ask, Mr. Seere- 
tary, can you assure the mothers and the church leaders and the 
Congress that when the officers are selected, that the ones will be 
selected with reputations beyond reproach and that those who are 
selected in counseling with these young men will stress the fact that 
drinking and immoral relations with women are spiritually and mor- 
ally wrong and discourage these young men in indulging in either? 
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Secretary Loverr. I think that you had testimony both from tli 
Commission and the military in the past on this point. It is per 
fectly clear, I believe, in the very excellent statement submitted by 
Admiral Kinkaid that the very best efforts will be used to protect 
these young men and to give them the appropriate guidance. Among 
other things, the Commission provides chaplains at the rate of one fo: 
500, instead of one for a thousand in the Regular Military Estab 
lishments. 

Mr. WickersHam. Then you think your answer would be “Yes”? 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. peGraAFFenrieD. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatmrMan. Mr. deGraffenried. 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. Madam Secretary, did I get the inference from 
what you said about no additional facilities being necessary, that that 
is in the event these 60,000 go immediately from the Reserves into the 
service ? 

Secretary Rosenperc. That is right, sir. 

The CuamMan. Well, of course, it doesn’t make a bit of differenc: 
where they go. When you train him, he gets away from the facilities, 
away from the camp. 

Mr. peGrAFFENRIED. Yes; but when he gets through, he gets to 
other places. If he stays in the Reserve, he doesn’t. You would 
have to have facilities. 

Secretary Rosenserc. We would have to train 60,000 men for the 
service. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Secretary Rosenperc. Instead of these men, if they didn’t have 
service. 

Mr. Suort. Are these 60,000, Madam Secretary, in addition to the 
ceiling limit for 1953? 

Secretary Rosrensera. No, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. They are an integral part, they are a part of—— 

Secretary Rosenperc. Part of our budget, part of our total 
— ments. 

Suort. Fine. They are not in addition, but are an integral 
part ¢ 

Secretary Rosenserc. That is right. 

The Cuairman. Now, Mrs. Secretary, let me get your reaction and 
the Madam Secretary’s reaction to the proposition that the committee 
write something in the bill to the effect that in a certain period of 
time when UMT goes into effect the draft gradually fades away. 
Have you any objection to that kind of thought 2 The only question 
is what is a proper time? 

Secretary Loverr. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. In line with 
the earlier questions which you asked her, we will try to work out 
some—— 

The Cuairman. Don’t you think that would strengthen the bill to 
the country, to know that they are not going to try to operate both 
at the same time, that within a limited period of time the draft is 
going to fade away and UMT becomes a method by which they main 
tain, through a Reserve, the armed services ? 

Secretary Loverr. Well, Mr. Chairman, I have no doubt myself 
that any certainty which we can put into this form of legislation will 
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be a very definite benefit to everyone. It will remove the shadowy 
areas. The problem is how to select a time, under the present fer- 
mented situation. That represents a gamble which we must jointly 
take. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

Secretary Loverr. And we will try to make estimates. 

The CuarMan. That is right. 

Secretary Loverr. But I think all of us must understand that in 
doing so we are, with our eyes open and in perfectly good faith, taking 
that gamble. 

The CuHarrmMan. Now let us go back to this— 

Secretary Rosenserc. Mr. Chairman, may J just answer that, if 
you don’t mind / 

The CuHarrMan. Yes. 

Secretary Rosennerc. Selective Service expires in 1955, unless you 
reenact it. 

The Cuamman. That is right; we know that. 

Secretary Rosenserc. Therefore you have that limit. 

The CuarMan. That is right. But we want to know if you are 
going to be back here in °55 asking it to be reenacted. Now we musn’t 
get across to the country that we are going to use UMT as a method 
and the draft as a method to channel men into the service. UMT is 
going to be your method to train your Reserve and your Reserve 
must be called up by either the President or by what laws Congress 
says under certain conditions. And you will certainly strengthen 
UMT, in my judgment, to say that it is not going to run indefinitely 
with the draft. We are going to abandon this draft. We are going 
to put in place of it UMT. And UMT is to take the place of the 
draft after you begin to get to your Reserves. 

Mr. Hess. May I ask a question there, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Secretary, wouldn’t it be possible to state that when 
the Armed Forces reach a level of let’s say a million and a half 
men, then UMT becomes operative ¢ 

Secretary Loverr. Yes. 

Mr. Hess. Of course you could hold it in abeyance. You could 
have your test classes, such as Madam Secretary speaks of there. 

Secretary Lovetr. Yes. 

Mr. Hess. And then have it become fully operative after your 
Armed Forces reach a certain level, when you begin to reduce them. 

Secretary Loverr. Well, a yardstick of size, is, I think, possible. 

Mr. Hess. It would be impossible to set a date of course. 

Secretary Loverr. It perhaps would be infinitely easier to set a 
yardstick of size rather than of time. 

Mr. Suorr. Because of the uncertainties and unpredictable future, 
it would be rather dangerous, I think, to arbitrarily set a definite 
number or limit on anything. You have to have some elasticity in 
this program until you get through the transition period. 

Secretary Loverr. Yes. It would represent a danger, Mr. Short, 
without question, in my mind. I think also—— 

Mr. Corr. Mr. Chairman—— 

Secretary Loverr. May I finish with this point, sir? I think also 
the gradual character of the phasing in of this thing makes the yard- 
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stick approach difficult, but I think it should be explored by us and 
we will undertake to do so. 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make sure that I did not 
misunderstand your response to Mr. Hess’ question in which he asked 
if it would not be possible to inaugurate UMT actually by way of 
training when our standing forces were reduced to a certain numerical 
amount and I understood your response to be “ves.” That to me is en- 
tirely contrary to the purpose and function of UMT. 

Secretary Loverr. Well—— 

Mr. Corr. That you must start UMT and get it going before you 
can hope to reduce your standing forces. 

Secretary Loverr. That is mght. That is what I was trying to 
cover with Mr. Short, Mr. Cole, in pointing out that there is a phasing 
in. It isa gradual process. But Mr. Hess was talking about a point 
which was made earlier. 

Very briefly, the situation, Mr. Cole, as I imagined was in the mind 
of the questioner, was suppose the circumstances world-wide were 
euch that our standing forces were 2 million men instead of 314 mil- 
lion. That in itself would be an indication of a higher order of 
tranquility. By that time presumably the Reserve would be built 
up by this gradual process which crosses the reduction in the Regular 
establishments where the Reserves go up. 

Mr. Hess. That is right. 

Mr. Cunninenam. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Secretary, as I understood it, it would be 
the intention once UMT goes into effect, to gradually do away with 
the draft. Isn’t that an indirect statement, to put it that way? 
Rather, won't the draft be absorbed by UMT and we would still be 
drafting the boys through a universal-military-training program ? 
They would still be taken in through the draft process, rather than 
doing away with selective service it would be absorbed and become a 
part of UMT, would it not? 

Secretary Loverr. I think that is more accurate as a statement. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Allright. Then would it also be accurate to say 
that eventually the National Guard will be absorbed and become a part 
of universal military training ? 

Secretary Rosenpera. No, sir. 

Secretary Loverr. No, sir; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. On what theory would you say it would not be, 
if Selective Service is absorbed ? 

Secretary Loverr. They are part of the Reserves. 

Secretary Rosenpera. First of all, the Selective Service would be 
always the machinery, as the Commission and the Department. of 
Defense see it, to funnel men either into the draft as you call it or into 
universal military training. The standards under which they would 
do it would differ. But we would use the tried local machinery. The 
National Guard is part of our Reserve forces. One of the purposes 
of universal military training is to funnel as many men as quickly as 
possible into the National Guard and into the Active Reserves, so that 
they will have trained men instead of men who have never seen service. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Would that not take away all the incentive for 
the boys to volunteer for the National Guard and wouldn't the Na- 
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tional Guard then be subject only to the wishes of the military-train- 
ing-program men ‘ 

Secretary Rosenserc. No, sir. The National Guard would always 
operate under the training program of the guard itself. 

Mr. CunninGuam. I understand that theoretically it would, but 
wouldn't we be running into the danger of having no source of supply 
for the National Guard except through universal military training / 

Secretary Rosenperc. There is an inducement for a man who gets 
out of universal military training, sir, to go into the National Guard. 
That inducement was put in because the National Guard has had 
great difficulty in obtaining the number of men they need. And if 
I may say so, sir, convinced as I was that we should build up our 
National Guard, Lam more convinced after being in Korea and seeing 
the magnificent performance of the Reserves and the National Guard. 

And if I may answer a question of Mr. Kilday that he asked 
earlier, whether we have considered taking these men from the Na- 
tional Guard and training them—Mr. Wilday- 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes. 

Secretary Rosenperc. There are men in the guard who have had no 
previous training under Public Law 51; those who were in the National 
Guard before February 1951 must be permitted to remain there. 

Those who joined after February 1951, will become subject to 
selective service. 

The CHairMan. That is right. 

Secretary Rosenperc. General Hershey, with our concurrence and 
the consent of the President, granted a 1 year exemption to those 
enlisting after February 1951 and up until June of that year, because 
there were many men who enlisted under the misaprenhension that 
the date of the signing of Public Law 51 was the date which was 

Mr. Buanprorp. July 15 is the date, Mrs. Rosenberg, that they 
agreed upon, if they were members of the National Guard—— 

Secretary Rosenserc. Local board order No. 20 gave the date, if I 
recall right, as the end of June. Is that correct? Or July 154 
Somewhere between the end of June and July 15. Any man who en- 
listed in the National Guard after that who has not seen service 
before is subject to immediate call by selective service. 

The Cuairman. Now, Madam Secretary, I would like for you to 
explain this now. 

Mr. Kitpay. Before you pass that point, Mr. Chairman, so we will 
keep it in the same place: Of course, Madam Secretary, that was the 
basis of my question, whether something should be put in this bill 
which would make them vulnerable for call under UMT. That was 
what I wanted to explore. 

Secretary Rosenperc. The only difficulty of that would be, Con- 
gressman, that it would add to our cost. Every man whom we train 
at this time from whom we don’t get immediate service adds to our 
cost in trainers and facilities. But we will look into further avenues. 
We will explore it with the National Guard and with the services. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cnarrman. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Madam Secretary, I think perhaps vou know that I 
voted for and spoke for the universal training bill when we heard it. 
However, I believe that any bill ought to stand on its own two feet. 
Now there are certain Members of Congress that I have talked to 
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who believe that this 60,000 men proposition, this experiment, is just 
getting the camel’s head in the tent. With that in mind, I would like 
to get your opinion of what that experiment will serve that the Fort 
Knox experiment did not serve or would not serve in the future and 
particularly because these men will go on active duty as do the draftees 
today. 

Secretary Rosenserc. Well, I first would like to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that this plan is not a subterfuge on our part to obtain additional men. 
The difference between the Fort Knox experience and this one is those 
were days when peace was something we thought we could attain in 
the near future. Conditions have changed greatly from the time of 
the Fort Knox experiment, just as our weapons and our type of war- 
fare has changed. These men who we want to train now on this pilot 
plan must be trained in line with a training program of the services 
today, in line with the modern weapons and in line with the modern 
type of warfare. 

The principal experience we have from Fort Knox that we will 
benefit by relates to spiritual, moral, and educational benefits. 

Mr. Winsreap. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Bares. I would like to finish, if I may, after Madam Secretary 
has finished. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. I am sorry. 

Mr. Bares. Is she finished ? 

Secretary Rosrennera. I would like to say this, sir. We will not drop 
any of the experiences of Fort Knox that apply to the present-day 
problem. But that was 1945 or 1946 and the times have changed 
radically. Our type of training and our type of warfare have changed. 

Mr. Bares. Will you tell me what legal authority you have to im- 
plement the 60,000 men program under UMT at the present time? 

Secretary Rosenperc. We have authority only after the President 
takes certain action and only after Congress has passed these rec- 
ommendations of the Commission. 

Mr. Bares. So today you do not have that authority ? 

Secretary Rosenperc. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bares. What would be the objection of starting another Fort 
Knox experiment today ? 

Secretary Rosenrerc., Two objections, sir: We want to see first of 
all if this training is the kind we need for service and we want it fol- 
lowed by service. 

Second, with all the magnificent effort I think that has been put 
into reducing the budget, the Defense budget is still a substantial one 
and we would like to begin UMT without adding to the Defense 
budget. If we started a Fort Knox experiment, we would need new 
facilities, new trainers and new equipment, because today we need the 
facilites we have for men who will go into service. 

Mr. Bares. It would seem to me that the conditions that you cite 
would be true under either circumstances. 

Secretary Rosennera. No, sir. The 60,000 men are included in our 
total strength as permitted. 

Mr. Barres. I understand that. 

Secretary Rosenperc. And as budgeted for. 

Mr. Bares. I understand. 

Secretary Rosenpnerc. I am talking about the total strength of the 
armed services as approved. This 60,000 would be included in the 
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defense budget as approved by the Department of Defense, by the 
Bureau of the Budget, and by the President, as contained in the Presi- 
dent’s budget message. 

Mr. Bares. I understand that. 

Secretary Rosenperc. This 60,000 comes out of that. For this 
60,000 we have enough facilities, enough trainers, and enough equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Bares. All you are really doing is cutting down the number 
of enlistees or of men who are going to be drafted in service. It is a 
ubstitution of these 60,000 for another 60,000. 

The Cratrman. That is right. 

Secretary Rosenpera. Yes, si 

Mr. Barrs. You get the same eile of bodies involved. 

Secretary Rosenserc. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. If you have more, you are going to have more cost. 

Secretary Rosenperc. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. That is right, of course. 

Mr. WinsreAp. Now in connection—— 

The CHamrMan. So the 60,000 is just taking it from this group 
instead of taking it from that group. It is not an addition to your 
over-all program, don’t you see. 

Secretary Rosenperc. That is right. 

Mr. Winsteap. Now, Mr. Chairman, my question fits right in there. 
After you have trained this 60,000—suppose it takes 2 years—if the 
size of the services and world conditions remain the same, then would 
you continue to take them in on the same basis and require that they 
serve 18 months in the Regular service, or what would you do then? 

Secretary Rosenpere. Congressman, that is the $64 question that 
I think we have honestly answered to you—that at this present mo- 
ment to predict the circumstances in 2 years would be foolhardy. We 
will explore it——- 

Mr. Wrinstreap. I am not asking for predictions. I am assuming 
that if they remain the same, would we continue on that basis 4 

Secretary Rosenpera. Yes. 

The CHatrMan. She stated if it was inaugurated it continues on. 

Mr. Winsreap. It continues on and on until conditions change, 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Secretary Rosenserc. With at least that many if not more. 

Mr. Winstrap. Even if it takes 2 more years with another 60,00( 

Secretary Rosenserac. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And it will gradually get larger and larger as years 
roll by and as the drafting for service fades completely away. 

Now here is what I want to get out in that connection. Forget 
about these 60,000 volunteers because they volunteer to go in the 
service after 18 months. All right. The second group now. He 
get his 6 months’ training and goes in the Reserve for 714 years. 
How would he be called up? Would you call him before you had 
called the — reservist if you needed to call some reserves to 
ictive duty, or would you call the veteran reservist first and say to the 
boy that is pet fresh from UMT, “I’m not going to call you until we 

iave at least called a certain group of specialists in the veteran 
eoanten?’ 

Secretary Rosenperc. The main purpose of universal military 
training, sir, is not to put the burden the second time on the man who 
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has given service. At all times there will be men who will volunteer 
to go into the Active Reserves and the National Guard who will serve 
as the trained cadres, where we can put these men who have had train 
ine but not service. They will be the first to be called in case of 
national emergency. 

The CuarrMan. Then the first to be called in case of national emet 
gency would be those that have had the 6 months’ training and put 
the Reserve / 

Secretary Rosenpere. That is right. 

The CuHatrMan. That is right. Lunderstand that. 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Chairman, I don’t understand how that can b 
right. You have to call in the men who have the qualifications. If 
you need a specialist, you are going to call a specialist, regardless of 
whether he is a veteran, if you don’t have somebody in the UMT pro 
gram and particularly after it just starts. You are going to go afte: 
the man who has the background, just like you did the last time 
You’ve fot to get them. 

secretary ROSENBERG. No: not like we did the last time, Congress 
Miah. 

Mr. Bares. I hope not, not as bad. You are still going to get those 
that you need. 

Secretary Rosenperc. That is why I said we will always have the 
Active Reserve, the National Guard as the cadres, and certainly wi 
will always have to call certain specialists. 

Phe CHarrMANn. Now let me say this to the committee. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, is there anyone here from the Army—Mr. 
Smart—to give information in regard to the plan that 1s mapped out 
by the Commission where we can go into the cost and all of those 
dk tails? 

Who is here from the Army to testify on the plan / 

Secretary Rosenperc. General Collins, sir, is due here at 11:45 
[sn’t that right / 

The CHairMan. Is General Collins going to present it for the Army ‘ 

Mr. Smarr. General Collins will have his fiscal people with hin 
when he appears. 

The CHAIRMAN. All right. Who is PFolIng to present that phase 
from the Navy ¢ 

Mr. Smart. Their fiscal people. Each of the members of the Joint 
Chiefs. 

The Cnairman. All right. Then I suggest, Mr. Secretary, we all 
take a recess now until 10 tomorrow morning at which time General 
Collins—We will go into the question of the plan of training and thi 

sts and whether or not the Establishment has got to be enlarged. 

We will take a recess. Thank vou all very much. You did all right 

Whereupon, at 11:43 a. m.. the committee was recessed, to recon 
vene at 10 a.m., Friday, January 18, 1952.) 
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UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 





FRIDAY, JANUARY 18, 1952 


Housr or RepresENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington. Dd, 
The committee met at 10 a, m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman of the 
omunittee ) presiding. 
The CHatrmMan. Let the committee come to order. 
Members of the committee, we have this morning as our first witness, 
reneral Collins. General, the committee would be glad to have you 
mike any observation you desire to do so in regard to the bill in cou 
ection with the UMT program, 


STATEMENT OF GEN. J. LAWTON COLLINS, CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED 


te 


STATES ARMY 


General Connins. Mir. Chairman I have submitted to the commit 
ra pre pared statement. L would ‘aby fer, if it is agreeable to you, Sir, 
and the committee, instead of adding that statement to touch upon 


e highlights of the problems as as see them. 
First of all, I think that it is generally agreed that we have a need 
for a long range solution of our military manpower problem. We 


rover he gi elegy. Ingueaelra wt dag duet years. I think the events that 


transpired when we went into Korea together with the world situa- 
tion and our problems since then have clearly demonstrated the 


ecessity ot our having’ SOME long rahnve solution of our Manpowel 


problem. 
\s I have indicated to this committee in previous testimony, when 
| 


the Korean conflict broke out we found ourselves with our forces 


ndet streneoth. We had not used se le ‘tive service for some little 
time, with the hope that we could maintain our forces solely on a 

hits Ur\ basis. f hat had hot worked out. In consequence, SO far 
is apr Army was concerned, when we went into Korea we were some 


5s.000 men under strength. It was necessary then to strip our regu- 


lar forces here at home, in order to bring General MacArthur's forces 
lip to strength. It took us months, to accomplish that. Then, in 
order to send in more troops, we had to actually consolidate some of 
Regular Army units at home here in order to get two additional 
nfan try divisions for him and an air-borne regimental combat team. 
\fter strip ping our regular forces here at home, we had left only one 
IsIOn as a mobile reserve, the Ie seaeipaeninas Airborne Sco 
So it was essential then that we start at once to call up the National 
Guard units. And this did not solve our problem of trained reserves 
cause our Reteaal Guard is normally maintained at roughly half 
strength and we had already stripped the regulars of all of our trained 


(otc) 
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people, except for cadres. So it became imperative that we call 1 

involuntarily from our Reserves many of the men who had already 
fought in World War LI, because we did not have a reservoir of new] 
trained young men who had not been obliged to fight in that war 

So it seems to me, that we must adopt some program which cai 
be continued over a period of years and which has sufficient flexibil 
ity to it so that it can also operate in peacetime. If war condition 
should arise, we would have a backlog of trained men whom we coul: 
immediately call upon before the situation gets to the point where we 
would have to have a general mobilization. 

Now it seems to me that the military training and service bill that 
is before this committee is an excellent bill with which to initiate suc] 
. long-range program. 

It is true that there will be a good many complications to having 
national security training going on at the same time that Selectiv: 
Service is still operat ing. 

So far as the Department of the Army is concerned, we are pre 
pared to initiate a form of training within, say, 6 months after the 
passage of the bill if it can be done on a voluntary basis, calling up 
young men who are below the age group anticipated for the draft 
calls, putting them into a training corps for a period of 6 months, 
and then later passing them into the Reserves and into active duty. 

We feel that this period of training should be a minimum of ¢ 
months for such men. 

It must be a continuous period and not broken up into two seg 
ments, as sometimes has been suggested in the past. Because if it were 
done that way. if you were to have one period and then a lapse of 
wir a ig time before the next short period came along, the met 

uld not retain enough of the basic training that they had had i 
order to carry on during the second period with team training. Ain d 
certainly it has been demonstrated in modern war that you need 
something far bevond mere basic individual training. 

Therefore we propose, in a training program of 6 months, to go 
beyond the normal 4 months of basic training and give men 2 mont 
of team training. When I say team training, I mean training in the 
bias ise of machine guns, of mortars and artillery, and the coordi 
nation required between infantry, artillery, armor and other suy 
orting services and the normal operations of an individual soldier. 
(nd it takes time to develop that. 

So we feel, then, that a program which would be initiated on a 
voluntary basis, with a relatively small number of men during the 
first year or two, could be phased into a longer range program which 
would ultimately allow us, if world conditions would permit, t 
phase out the selective service part of our program. 

It is important that we have some such arrangement under way 
in order that, as soon as world conditions permit, we would be able to 
reduce the strength of our standing forces and rely more and more 
upon our National Guard and Organized Reserve forces to fill the gap 
in the event of mobilization. 

I ama firm supporter of our Reserve program, the National Guard 
and-the Organized Reserves. But as I have said many times in the 
past, modern war is too complex to be able to create Reserve units, 
whether they are National Guard units or Organized Reserve units, 
on the basis simply of a few evenings’ training in a month and then 


] 
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2 weeks’ summer training. You can’t in that way create units that 
are immediately ready to fight. 

And the major purpose of universal milit: ary training is to provide 
trained men for our civilian components, our National Guard and our 
Organized Reserves, in order that these units will be filled up with 
men who have had a minimum of 6 months good sound consecutive 
training instead of having to deal year after year with nothing but 
basic training and having to start off from scratch every summer. 
Units made up of men who have already completed basic training and 
who know something about the teamwork necessary between artiller y; 
mortars, infantry, and air would make summer training vastly more 
effective. 

The primary purpose of this bill, therefore, is to strengthen our 
Reserve program. And we have a Reserve program which I am con- 
fident is a great step forward from anything we have had in the past. 
But unless we supplement it with training legislation of this char- 
acter, then I say that we have only donea part of the job of strengthen- 
ing the National Guard and the Organized Reserves. 

It is essential that we have some form of tr: ining which will furnish 
to our civilian components trained men instead, as I said earlier, of 
their perennially starting out afresh with new men who have never 
had any training before. 

That is the problem in a nutshell as I see it. It is imperative to 
round out our sound National Guard and Organized Reserve program, 
by enacting training legislation such as is before this committee. 

(Gener: al Collins’ prepared statement is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the year which has passed since 
I last appeared before you in support of universal military training has seen 
continued tension in the international situation and continued determination 
here at home to gird ourselves for whatever the future may hold. Events of this 
period drive home bluntly the inescapable fact that we must prepare for a long 
and trying struggle against the forces of militant Communism; that we must 
base our program for national defense upon sound long-range planning. 

Fundamental to such long-range planning is the passage of legislation as pro- 
posed by the distinguished members of the National Security Training Com- 
mission which will permit implementation of the universal military training 
portions of Public Law 51, I respectfully urge your favorable consideration of 
their proposals. 

Without the necessary authority to implement these portions of the law, 
our Reserve and National Guard programs, which are in consonance with the 
desires of Congress, are inadequate. We will continue to be forced to rely on 
the perilous and wasteful procedure of hurriedly training men afier an emer- 
gency has broken upon us and on the inequitable practice of calling back into 
service veterans who have already done their share. Of course, in the event of 
an all-out emergency many veterans would have to be called, but a program of 
universal military training would help equalize the burden. 

This is an unprecedented era in American history. Our mobilizations in 
the past have been of a total character where, as far as manpower is concerned, 
our men served for the duration plus an additional period of time. But our 
mobilization today is quite different. From the short-range view, we are par- 
tially mobilizing; we are fighting a conflict against aggression 5,000 miles 
from home and we are partially demobilizing all at the same time. From the 
jong-range view, we must face the hard fact that this situation may continue 
indefinitely unless the international tensions abate. 

Korea has proved to us once again that we need a sound program of manpower 
mobilization. Since we cannot afford large standing forces, we must be even 
more prepared than were our early settlers to meet sudden attacks. 

If we are to continue our traditional military policy of placing great depend- 
ence on our citizen-soldiers, then we must make it possible for them to acquire 
the high state of preparedness which modern war requires. 
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Had national security training been in effect since the last war we would have 
had a pool of trained men as individuals and as members of Reserve and 
National Guard units available for service when it became necessary for us to 
combat aggression in Korea. We would not have had to disrupt the lives of 
thousands of men who had served in World War II and who had since taken on 
greater responsibilities both at home and in their civilian pursuits. 

The initiation of national security training now would soon increase the 
and readiness of our civilian components for the time when we may need 
of trained citizen-soldiers, the usual 9 months or longer 
prepare National Guard and Reserve units for combat 
At the same time, we would be establishing a sub- 
refresher course, could fill out 


strength 
them. With a source 
presently required to 
could be materially reduced. 
stantial reserve of young men who, after a short 
he ranks of the units called to active duty. 
The reserve program would be ineffective 
It is physically impossible to take men out of civil life who have had no previous 
military training and in 4+ hours a month plus 2 weeks summer training a year 
nvert them into soldiers ready on short notice to fight. But if permitted to 
months of uninterrupted training we can put them into a Reserve 
instructors and brief periods of refresher training 


without national security training. 


vive them 6 
ram and with competent 
we can keep them and the National Guard and Reserve units that they would 
support in the required state of readiness 
National security training and an effective Reserve program must go hand in 
hand. The new Reserve legislation—the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 
‘ore Congress will do much to vitalize and improve our Reserve program. 
and liabilities of Reserve component 


sSlation will establish the duties 
these components, their 


mission and organization of 
administration, and active duty and training for their members. The 


vill be incomplete without the trained men to imple 


his le 


embers and provide for the 


Resery orces program will 
; { 
The national securi raining program would of course cost money, but its 
uld be litthe when compared to the costs of the two alternatives—huge 
nding forces or gross unpreparedness which would invite attack 
Nat int security training would ultimately give us a permanent security 
stem at a cost we could bear. It offers an opportunity for all to give equally 
ny rn fo blessings we enioy under our free government 
\ | \ e of the rogriun is not lessened by the fact that we have made 
1 ex ft rd no new weapon deve lopments I wish I could tell you of 
i need for trained manpower. But 


liscovery that would diminish ow 
stitute for trained manpower either now or in the foreseeable fu 
~enemies on the battletield before 
ve achieved final victory in any war we have ever fought In warfare the man 
for some time to come, at any rate, the 


We } alwavs had to grapple with ol 





ound remains, and will rema 





} er of final decision 
\1 his man e ground, becau of his improved weapons, must today 
\ ‘ ni n ws | 1 determined and resourceful soldier 
Modern wal highly comple and its machines l methods are becoming more 
ni] 4 ve da It takes ! leal ime to train men and to weld 
em ‘ Ted is 
t mac ( that. by providing ourselves with trained manpower under 
mmission’s plan, we would not be attempting to match in bulk the mass 
es of Rather, we would be providing ourselves with the means 
doing just the opposite-——of meeting quantity with quality, of ensuring that we 
( e most nomical use of manpower, our most precious resource, through 
? 1 nnd eth I \ 
fhe Army has raining program ready which we feel will give the best 
sible preparation to the trainees in the time allotted It is patterned after 
he programs presently in use in our training divisions. The question will 
iturally arise in regard to its length 
\\ should we give members of the National Security Training Corps 6 
nths’ training when teday we are going our new men only 4 months of 
re is a simple answer, We can take a man with 4 months’ basic training 
piace him inte a full-time going concern operating 24 hours a day, 7 days 
week—and he will quickly learn all the essentials of teamwork, its importance 
mam. This same man could not 


dern war. and h own place on the tear 
e placed into a unit of the @rganized Reserve Corps or National Guard which 
d still aequire the fundamentals of teamwork 


nN part-time basis an 


mick is he would in an active unit 
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I am in wholehearted agreement with the Commission’s decision to set 
the training period at six consecutive months. To split such training periods 
ito 3-month periods during successive summers would be prohibitively costly 
in personnel, facilities, and money, and would impose on us a requirement to 
maintain training facilities for many more trainees than would be needed 
under the proposed plan. Also, it would mean that training personnel and 
facilities would lie idle during part of the year. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that it is not possible today to ma 
soldier in 8 months. Modern warfare is far too complex. Very trankly, in 
neither period of the two split terms would the soldier ever progress beyond 
the earliest stages of individual training. Suecess on the battlefield in modern 
war depends on teamwork, not on the uncoordinated efforts of individuals. 

The 6 months’ continuous training period we recommend will give our 


| soldier 


the basic training he needs And, as for our numerous types of specialists, 
they will be continuing their training in units of the Reserve components, and 
in many Cases, in similar occupations in industry. We have found industry 
very cooperative in this regard. 
Since the welfare of the young trainees has been a source of concel 
many of our people, I shall now outline our plans for the being in 





the hope that such concern may be alleviated. 

We have carefully made plans in the Army to guard the character of the 
oung men we will receive and to assist in d veloping them into good citizens 
We will concentrate on developing a sense of pride in performance of duty, 

individual awareness of moral responsibilities, and a recog 

an’s obligation to serve in helping his country meet its world-wide responsi 
bilities. We plan to develop sound self-discipline, teamwork, orderly habits, 


physical fitness, and harmonious living in groups. And we will continue to 


ition of eaeh 








emphasize the development of courage and initiative and similar trai f 
leadership. 

It is our foundamental purpose to produce men upon whom we can depend in 
an emergency. In so doing, we will achieve many benefits for the individual 
and for the Nation regardless of whether or not total war is thrust upon us. 

I can assure you the voung trainees will receive sound moral guidance. The 


will always find members of our splendid Chaplains’ Corps to help them in 
enrichment of their spiritual lives, and they will find chapels-which will provide 
them with opportunities for worship. They will have the benefit of our 
thorough character-guidance program. They will be trained and 
fully selected officers and noncommissioned officers—men ‘especially chosen 
for their professional competence, high personal standards, character, and 
comportment. Special effort will be made to provide them with every oppor- 
tunity for wholesome off-duty activities both on the pe 
communities 


sts and in neighboring 


Our extensive troop-information program will help the trainees in under 
standing their responsibilities as citizens and as soldiers. More particularly 
this program will assist them in appreciating the blessings of our Ameri 
democ ; 





‘ratie system and in understanding the issues involved in the Communist 


reat to our way of life and the necessity for their continued 


t Sery 1c upon 
completion of their national-security training. 

We will afford trainees every opportunity to improve their education. They 
will have the advantages of the entire Army educationa 
the more than 300 correspondence and self-teaching courses of the United Stat 
Armed Forces Institute; basic elementary educational facilities; placement 
nd achievement tests: and we will make sure that they have the benefit of 





svstem This includes 


trained civilian edueational and vocational counselors. 
In regard to their physical well-being, they will have the adva 
tiv) 


fine Army medical service which has made such a macnificent 
War and peace in the care of our soldiers 


ntages of the 


record in both 


I believe the finest assurances I could give you concerning the personal welfare 
of the trainees would be to refer to the highly favorable reports of the many 
educators, churchmen, and other representatives of civilian groups who inspected 


our UMT experimental unit at Fort Knox in 1947 and 1948. The UMT Civilian 
\dvisory Committee of 35 members, appointed by the Governor of Kentucky, 
ooked into various phases of our program there, 

The Advisory Committee on Religion, upon conclusion of its inspection, made 
he following remark which is typical of the favorable comment received by the 
program as a whole: 


4006 oo No. 55 
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“It is our conviction that the religious and moral principles integrated in the 
present training given the boys at UMT are not only sound but necessary. They 
are consonant with everything that makes for good citizenship in civilian life, 
even though the primary object of UMT is to make the most efficient soldiers for 
modern warfare.” 

And Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., vice president of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, had this to say after visiting our Fort Knox unit in 1947: 

“Any 18-year-old will benefit greatly from the program. The enthusiasm of 
the cadre contributes much to the training. I would be glad to have my own 
son go to universal military training for the advantages he would derive.” 

Our experiment at Knox takes on added significance today because it shows 
the people of America what can be done with universal military training. The 
experiment gave us a fine opportunity to study our training program and the 
problems of handling such a special age group. I can report to you with pride 
that our trainees there gained much, both in sound military training and in 
many other ways. They worked hard and they took advantage of the oppor- 
tunities for improving their bodies and their minds. All participated in athletics. 
The average gain in weight per trainee was over 7 pounds. A cross-section survey 
during the first eycle of training showed that approximately 9 percent of the 
trainees earned high-school diplomas or the equivalent, and approximately 20 
percent were enrolled in the United States Armed Forces Institute correspondence 
courses chiefly at the college level. 

Since national security is a concern of every American citizen, we believe that 
they should have every opportunity to observe its fulfillment, and particularly 
is this true in the case of those parents and families who would have sons and 
brothers in the National Security Training Corps. Throughout the Fort Knox 
experiment we worked closely with the civilian communities, and we invited the 
public to witness the activities of the trainees. We plan to do this in the future. 
We will include “open house” periods in our schedules in order to give all an 
opportunity to see national-security training in action. 

The principle of civilian control expressed in the Commission’s plan is basic 
to our American democratic system, and I can assure you that we would not 
want that principle to be compromised. 

The National Security Training Commission will receive our earnest support 
in supervising the program, Weare in hearty agreement with their recommenda- 
tions concerning their responsibilities and the establishment of an inspection 
system. We will be happy to offer the existing facilities and services of the 
Inspector General and his organization to the Commission whenever they so 
desire. 

The Army has the capability to begin national-security training on a modest 
scale 6 months following the signature of the enabling legislation by the Presi 
dent. In order to get the program into operation with a minimum of hardship 
and inequities, I am in agreement with the plan to accept a volunteer group 
between the ages of 17 and 19 for training, on the condition that the trainees 
agree to perform 18 months of active duty as reservists immediately upon 
completion of their 6 months’ training period. 

Their still continues to be sincere concern on the part of many of our citizens 
as to the advisability of a program of universal military training. I have 
pondered the question over many years, both as a military man and as a 
private citizen, and [ am grateful for this opportunity to give you my earnest 
opinion as to the major objections which have been raised. 

Many educators in their opposition have said that any form of universal 
military training would not only interfere with normal education but would 
dull the minds and interests of our men, and result in poor performance from 
the few who would care to take up their studies again after a period of military 
Service 

Student veterans themselves have answered that objection. I have been 
told that college authorities agree without question that veterans have re 
sponded with a high performance well above the peacetime average. At one 
prominent university where veterans made up S82 percent of the total of 12,500 
male undergraduates, scholarship reached an all-time high—-13.5 percent above 
the last prewar year and nearly 9 percent higher than the best prewar mark 

One prominent educator attributed the veterans’ good record to their complete 
seriousness and to their acquired habit of tackling a jeb promptly and staying 
vith it until it is done. Nation-wide the reports have indicated that propor 
tionately more veterans were on honor rolls and deans’ lists than were other 
students, while fewer were failing, and a large percentage were leading their 
individual sections or Classes, 
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It has also been said that any form of universal military training was in 
effect conscription, and that any form of conscription in time of peace was 
opposed to our way of life. The fact that our entire legal system does not 
rest on a voluntary jury system was overlooked. 

Also, our taxes are not based on a yoluntary payment system. And even 
our educational system is compulsory. The plan for implementing universal 
military training would simply be compulsory education in self-defense and 
in the defense of home and country, a purpose of vaster consequence than the 
other forms of compulsion I have outlined and which we accept as normal in 
our way of life. 

And it has been said that universal military training would instill a sinister 
influence in our American life and that naturally military men would impose 
“militarism” on the young American. The record of our veterans eloquently 
disproves this. Thousands of these men have returned from military service 
into civil life to take upon themselves responsibilities of leadership in all 
levels of our democratic structure, from the smallest communities to the highest 
levels of Government here in Washington. It is unrealistic to say that a period 
of military training will turn our spirited and independent young men into 
unthinking automatons. 

I believe there is a self-evident requirement to initiate national-security train- 
ing at the earliest practicable time. I look upon it as a vital element of a pro- 
gram of peace—peace through strength. For although I have often emphasized 
the dangerous possibilities of what future total war might bring, I am not one 
of those who feels that such a war is inevitable. It is my considered opinion 
that as the Communists face us today, with their current leadership, the only 
thing they respect is power. Adoption of such a program would demonstrate 
more than any other way that we are resolutely determined to stop aggression 
and that we are prepared to back up our determination with force if necessary. 

For all these reasons, I respectfully urge your favorable consideration of the 
recommendations of the National Security Training Commission. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Cole, any questions to the general ? 

Mr. Coir. Just one or two. General, how many men are being taken 
into the Army now through the draft each month ¢ 

General Comins. It varies, Mr. Cole, from month to month, depend- 
ing upon what our requirements are. Unfortunately, because of the 
nature of our calling men up into service we have a terrible time 
smoothing out our curve of intake. For example, we called four Na- 
tional Guard divisions up simultaneously. Under the law, they must 
be released from service at the end of 24 months. Therefore, you have 
a big upsurge and a drop-off which must be replaced by men from the 
draft. 

Now we are trying to straighten that out and smooth out that curve 
by starting to release these men somewhat ahead of time. 

3ut the number called per month will fluctuate depending upon 
what the actual requirements are. For this next month, I think our 
call is something in the neighborhood of 20,000. I have personally 
forgotten what it is. 

Mr. Cote. Isn’t it projected that for the next 12 months the average 
call per month will be around 20,000, 20,000 to 25,000? 

General Cotttns. I am sorry; I cannot give you a firm answer on 
that, Mr. Cole. I can get it for you. The draft call for February is 
£1,000. For March it is 20,000. 

Mr. Corr. Well, then—that is close enough. What is the lowest 
age of men now being drafted ? 

General Cotirns. Nineteen, I believe. 

Mr. Corr. You are drafting men of 19? Iam not talking about the 
legal limits. I am aware of that. 

General Couiins. Yes. 
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Mr. Coir. But what is the lowest age of men now being drafted ? 

General Cotiins. Again, subject to correction, I would say it is 19, 
sir. 

The CiammMan. Twenty. 

General Couirns. Beg pardon? 

The Cuairman. Twenty years. They haven’t gotten down to the 
I) years of age vet. 

General Cotuins. Of course this is done by selective service and 
frankly, [am sorry I can’t give you a positive answer. 

Mr. Corr. The Army knows how old the boys are when selective 
service turns the boys over to them. That is for certain. 

General Cotuins. Yes. But frankly, I am not certain of the exact 
age. 

Mr. COLE. Of course you may not, Gener: al, but your Sti aff, 

General Cotnins. I understand that we are drafting some men 
shortly after they reach 19. We are not drafting them, selective 
service is, 

Mr. Corr. TI understand. With respect to the proposal that the 
(Army or the Defense Department has made of inaugurating UM 


under an annual program of 60,000 volunteers, Iam: wondering what 
is your Viewpoint as to whether that should be a limitation, assuming 


i 
that it is adopted, of 60,0007 It is my guess that if the opportunity 


for young IS vear olds to volunteer and go into this progr anh — 
on a volunteer basis, you will _ substantially more than 5,000 : 
month who are willine to do it. or more than 60,000 a vear, 

Now, my inquiry is whether “ your opinion, the Army is ready to 
ace ‘ept more than 60.000 a yvear and if it has the facilities to train 
he facilities and trainers to take care of more than 60,000 a vear ? 
General ¢ OLLINS. First of all the 60,000 will not go into the Army 
under this proposal. Half of them would be in the Army and the 
other hi alf wou ld be mn the Navy, Air Force, and Marines. So oul 
problem is just half the total amount. 

These men, the 60,000 or whatever figure would be fixed initially, 


t} 


would be included within the over-all streneth of the armed services 
today. It would not he in addition. They would be within the eur 
rently authorized strenoth ceilings. 


Mr. Cote. T understand all that. 

General CoLuins. So far as the Army is concerned—— 

Mr. Coir. My question essentially, General is: Is the Army pre 
pared to accept more than: HSOU.000 a year of U MT boys / 
~ General Coutiixs. Yes: we would be prepared, But to initiate the 
program, T would prefer not to have more than 30,000, fon this reason, 
that the 50,000 would be taken from the number—if this program 
didn’t go through we would draft 30,000 more. 

Mr. Cour. Yes. 

General Couns. And they would have a requirement for service, 
actual se Seay Now unde A i this proposal, as | unde rstand it, these 
men would be taken in and would then pass to the Reserves and would 
be immediate i available to call up. We actually lose, in a sense, 2 
months’ actiy e duty service out of these men. 

Mr. Coe. How do you propose to determine what 60.000 or the 
Army’s share. and we will eall it 30,000— 

General Cotiins. Yes. 
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Mr. Core. Out of the 500,000 young men who potentially might vol- 
unteer to do this? How are you going to choose these / First there, 
first serve? Would you set up any kind of a basis for selecting the 
ones who will go in and who will be turned aside 4 

General Coutiins. Of course it would have to be on a voluntary basis 
and, by and large— 

Mr. Coir. Assume all 800,000 volunteer? 

General Comins. Well, Lam afraid we couldn't get that man 

Mr. Core. Of course they won't. But it is entirely probable, “an In 
my opinion, very likely, that more than 60,000 will volunteer to do 
this, because it certainly is in the advantage and in the interest of 
the young man. 

General Cottrs. Yes, it is. It would be in the interest of the voung 
man. IT would say that we would have to set high standards of course 
in the first place. 

Mr. Cote. You can’t. The standards are the same as for any other 
enlistment. IT would be surprised if you did. Of course, you can do 
almost anything vou want to. But I certainly would be very surprised 
if you set the standards for these 60,000 higher than the standards 
for the boys who are ready to enlist. 

General Conuins. Possibly not. 

Mr. Core. I would like to know what formula the Army or the 
Defense Department has considered and has set out as the pattern for 
selecting these 60,000 volunteers. 

General Cotiis. 1 do not know the details of that, [am sorry, Mr. 
Cole. I don’t believe that anybody has figured that the numbers that 
would be available between say 1814 and 19 would be very much 1 
excess of the 60,000. In fact, some people don’t think we would get 
that many. That is a matter of judgment. 

Mr. Cote. Well, maybe—the chairman has indicated it would be up 
to the Selective Service Board and a board which now should be called 
Selective Service and Training Board, because I understand this 
same agency 1s going to be used to select men into UMT. It would be 
up to them to sift out these volunteers. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Cote. So perhaps the answer should come from them. But I 
hope they have an answer to explain how they are going to pick and 
choose among the considerable number of volunteers. ‘That is all, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The Craimrman. Mr. Kilday, any questions / 

Mr. Kinpay. No, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamrman. Mr. Doyle! 

Mr. Dorie. General, for the purpose of this question, I am not as- 
suming that UMT is necessary. What is the alternative if UMT is 
not initiated, in accordance with this proposed bill or substantially so ? 

General Corrins. Well, we simply continue selective service, of 
course. We have to continue selective service so far as our active-duty 
forces are concerned. But that isn’t the solution from a long-range 
point of view, Mr. Doyle, with respect to our Reserve forces. I don’t 
know of any real substitute for a system of training to provide men 
for our National Guard and Organized Reserve forces that is sound. 

Mr. Doytr. Well, again, for the purpose of this question, I am not 
assuming that it is necessary to have this program, regardless of what 
I may feel personally, I am not assuming that in this question. 

(General Cotiins. Yes. 
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Mr. Doyte. But why is it necessary to continue selective service so 
extensively ? 

General Coxiins. It is necessary to continue selective service to 
maintain the active forces that are on active duty today. There are 
roughly 314, million men in the services. 

Mr. Dorie. Why do we need that many men ? 

General Cotiins. In order to meet the present requirements of the 
international situation and be prepared to meet the emergency war 
plans of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. These conditions require that 
many men be on active duty today. That is what our basis is. Any 
one of the services has to get a clearance from the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff for whatever strengths it has to have on active duty. We check 
it in the Joint Chiefs of Staff against our best estimate of what the 
requirements of the international situation are. 

Mr. Dove. When you refer to the international situation, you refer 
to our own national security, I take it? 

General Cotuins. Yes. 

Mr. Doyix. Then, I don’t mean to put words in your mouth, but 
do I understand, then, that substantially the answer to both of my 
questions to you would be that you see no other way whereby our own 
national security can be protected / 

General Cotiins. That is correct. In other words, I am looking 
at it from the point of view of the security of the United States and 
not with the idea that we are going to protect somebody else. I am 
talking about our own basic national-security problems in the light 
of the world situation. 

Mr. Doyie. Thank you. 

The CuHairMan, Let me ask you this question, General. Have you 
any idea as to the total number of well-trained reservists we need that 
would permit you to decrease the strength of the standing forces? In 
other words, if you had 2 million men in the Reserve, well-organized 
and well-trained, would it be sufficient Reserve to permit you to reduce 
the strength of the standing forces ? 

General Cotiins. Well, I have never figured it in that fashion, Mr. 
Vinson. But if we did have— 

The CHarrMan, How many reservists do you think would be neces- 
sary to reduce the standing forces 4 

General Cotirns. I don’t believe that you can do it on a mathe- 
matical basis such as that. I believe at the time when you had such 
men, certainly—if you had 2 million well-trained reservists, under 
current conditions 1 think you could reduce the standing forces. 

The CHAirman. How much? 

General Cotuins. Well, once again, Mr. Vinson, I can’t give you a 
flat answer to that. 

The CHarrMman. Well, General Marshall said that after we built 
up a good, strong, virile Reserve, that within a few years after that 
took place it would be possible to reduce the standing forces. 

General Cotuins. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Do you share that same opinion ? 

General Cottrns. You could reduce the standing forces that we had 
in general reserve here at home, Mr. Vinson. 

The Cuamman. What did you say / 

General Cotirns. You could reduce the number of active-duty units 
that you had here at home. That would depend upon what our general 
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estimate of the situation was at the time. But certainly we could 
begin to reduce our active-duty forces. 

The CHarrman. Well, of course, just as soon as we begin to build 
up a large, well-organized Reserve, it is the intention of the Depart- 
ment, is is not, to reduce the standing forces ? 

General Cotiins. That is correct, sir. 

The CHarrMan. And that is one of the purposes of building up a 
Reserve ¢ 

General Cotirns. That is correct, sir. 

The CHatrMAN, Instead of keeping a large standing force, you re- 
duce your standing force and to have a Reserve in case of emergency 
that you could call up 4 

General Coturns. That is right, sir. 

The CHArRMAN. Any questions from any other members ? 

Mr. Gavin. I have a question. 

The CHARMAN. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. General, you spoke of the National Guard, and the 
Reserves along with it. If the UMT were implemented immediately, 
the legislation which we passed last year, what would be the character 
of the National Guard? You said that the young men going into the 
first set-up of the UMT, whether it be 60,000 or whatever you could 
handle, under Mr. Cole’s questioning, the character of the National 
Guard would be strictly combat for the most part because those in the 
UMT would go directly into combat; is that right ¢ 

General CoLiins. Active duty. 

Mr. Rivers. I understood you to say that. 

General Coxtiins. The men whom we would have in this initial 
program=—— 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General CoLLins. We visualize they would be transferred to the 
Reserve but actually would be called to active duty at once 

Mr. Rivers. At once / 

General Cotiins. At once, to complete an 18-month period of active- 
duty training. 

Mr. Rivers. That would be combat ? 

General Cotiins. Active-duty service. 

Mr. Rivers. That would be combat ? 

General Cotuins. It might be. if it were in Korea. Those who went 
to Korea; yes. Others would be sent elsewhere. 

Mr. Rivers. If they were called to active duty, they would prob- 
ably be called to combat because the rotation plan would bring other 
boys back and release them to the Reserves or whatever-—— 

General Cotuins. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. And they would go into the Reserves and the National 
Guard. 

General Cotiins. The men coming back, yes, at the termination of 
their 2 years’ service, would go into the National Guard and the Re- 
serves. 

Mr. Rivers. And when would it be that the UMT boys would go 
into the National Guard ¢ 

General Cottrns. After the completion of their active duty of 18 
months following their period of training. 

Mr. Rivers. Which would be 2 years after they enlist in the UMT? 

General Couns. That is right, sir; yes. 
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Mr. Rivers. That would be your program ¢ 

General Cotuins. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHatrMAn. Wait one moment. 

General Cotiins. That is, go to service with the Reserves. They 
would be assigned to the Reserves at once. 

Mr. Rivers. So the National Guard couldn't enlist anybody until he 
had had two vears of service including, of course, his UMT, and the 
active component of the armed services / 

General Cotiins. That is correct, so far as the Guard is concerned. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. In view of the fact, General, that selective service is 
working so very satisfactorily at the present time during this critical 
period, don’t you think that there would be considerable confusion 
if you brought in this 60,000 proposal under UMT, and conflict with 
the present selective service set-up, which as I say, is proving most 
satisfactory 4 

General Cotuins. No. sir. We believe that that can be worked out. 
We would select one camp in each one of our Army areas to which 
these men would be sent and there would be a special organization 
of the trainees at each one of these camps, one camp in each Army 
area. We need no additional set-up of camps. We need no addi- 
tional overhead. It can be initiated with practically no inerease in 
cost under the present program. 

Mr. Gavex. Well, would you cut down, then, on the selective-service 
inductees / 

General Coniins. Yes: by the number that we put into the training 
program. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. Then the Department of Defense is definitely for this 
60.000 proposal for UMT? 

General COLLINS. Well, I will support it and I believe the Depart- 
ment of Defense will. I am not truly a spokesman for the Depart- 
ment of Defense as a whole, but I understand Mr. Lovett yesterday 
did speak in support of it. 

The Cratmrman. Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Hess. General, how long would you propose to continue the 
volunteer program for UMT? 

General Cortins. I would say that we would have to continue it 
for 2 or 3 years, probably, Mr. Hess. When you could phase out 
selective service completely would depend upon the international 
situation, and frankly, I don’t have a crystal ball which would allow 
me tosay W ith certainty when that could be. 

Mr. Hess. That might continue for 10 or 20 years? 

General Cottins. No, sir: I don’t believe that that would be neces- 
sary. I think after— 

Mr. Hess. I mean the international situation as it exists today? 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hess. Which would make it necessary for you to call men in 
under selective service to keep your forces up to strength, that is right, 
is 1t 4 

General Cotnins. Yes. It would have to be, unless we develop a 
backlog of trained men. Only then in my judgment we could cut 
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down on the strength of the standing forces which would reduce 
the number that you would have to have from selective service. 

Mr. Hess. But these trained men would have seen service. They 
would have served their time and then come back and go into the 
Reserve. 

General Cotrins. That is right. 

Mr. Hess. Would you propose to call them again before you would 
call somebody who hadn’t been called before / 

General Cotiins. It would depend, again, on the backlog of men 
from UMT. If you gradually increase UMT, it might well be that 
not all of them would go into active service and you would then have 
a backlog of men who had not had active service. 

Mr. Hess. Well, but your proposal is that we take volunteers now, 
60,000 volunteers. 

General Cotirns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hess. Would you increase that, then, the following year to 
120,000 volunteers and then to 240,000 volunteers / 

General Cotiins. Yes; perhaps so. 

Mr. Hess. Or as many as vou could get ? 

General Cotiins. Yes. 

Mr. Hess. It is mv understanding after they volunteer they im- 
mediately go into the Reserves at the end of their 6 months’ training 
and are called to active duty immediately ¢ 

General Cotuins. Under the initiation of the program, that is our 
policy, yes. 

Mr. Hess. That is right, with all of these volunteers / 

General Cotuins. Right. 

Mr. Hess. Therefore, when they complete their total of 24 months’ 
service, they would go into the Reserve, but they would have had 
active service ? 

General Cotnins. Yes. 

Mr. Hess. You will have no men in the Reserve that have not had 
active service ¢ 

General Cottins. That is correct. But in the event of an emer- 
gency, Mr. Hess, unless we have a backlog of men who are trained, then 
vou have to, under the present conditions, go right back and pick up 
the men who fought in the last war. Now all of these men would not 
have served in Korea by any manner of means. Some of them would 
he serving right here in the United States and never leave the United 
States. Some of them would be serving in Europe, some in the 
Caribbean, some in Alaska. They wouldn’t all have had combat 
against an enemy, by any manner of means. 

Mr. Hess. But you would continue this program concurrently with 
selective service ? 

General Cotiins. For some length of time, at any rate. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, General, you will reach a point after a 
while where you will just merely accept volunteers that would be 
for the training, because you would have a sufficient backlog not to 
require them to serve, more than to just get the training. 

General Cotiins. Yes, after a period of time. 

The CHarrMan. That is might. 

General Couiins. It might well be possible that vou could accept 
men just for training and not have to call them to active duty if we 
have been able to reduce the str neth of the standing forces. 
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Mr. Coie. On that point, I would hate to see the military start the 
thought that it is possible for them to build up a sufficient amount of 
Reserve manpower through the voluntary application of American 
boys into UMT. If that is the concept of the Army, then it destroys 
the whole principle of the universality of UMT. Now I conceive 
it may be likely and it is probably possible that the Reserve which the 
Army feels is needed by way of a trained civilian backlog will be 
sufficient through voluntary operations of the individual. But that 
shouldn’t be enough. It should be compulsory. It should be required 
of every boy sometime whether he wants to go or not, and irrespective 
of the Army’s viewpoint with respect to the size of their Reserve back- 
log, all of them should be required to have that training. 

General Cotiins. 1 am glad you made the point, Mr. Cole, because 
I did not want to create the impression that [ felt otherwise. I am 
a believer in the universality of this requirement. I think that any 
youngster who lives in this country and has the privileges of citizen- 
ship in our country ought to be willing to take his chance and be 
prepared to serve in the event of an emergency. And I do believe 
in the compulsory part of the training program. We do feel that in 
order to get this started under the present situation, that a volunteer 
system to start with is probably the most feasible one. 

But I thoroughly agree with you, that we ought not to confuse the 
idea of a voluntary training program with the ‘universal requirement 
of service. 

Mr. Kitpay. May I ask a question / 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kinpay. General, the thing that I have been wondering about 
ever since this volunteer system was proposed is the question of incen- 
tive. Now of course we put a provision in the bill last year down to 
17. A boy with parental permission could volunteer and go ahead 
and take his training and have it out of the way. 

Of course, part of our thinking was based on the figures we had 
that the average age of a freshman in college is lower than the average 
age of — in high school in the United States. It seems un 
believable, but it is true. So that for a boy who got out of high 
school early, his incentive would be to do his 6 months, get it over 
with, go on into college and and not have his education “disrupted. 
But where is the incentive for a boy to volunteer for his 6 months 
of training, who for the privilege of volunteering, signs up for 18 
months of service? I don’t see where you are going to get very many 
people to go into it who wouldn't be voluntary enlistees into the Regu- 
lar service. 

General Cotiins. Well, the advantage, I think, Mr. Kilday, of 
volunteering under this initiating program is that, first of all the man 
picks the time when he wants to do it, which is a great advantage 
because now he never knows when he is going to be called. 

Mr. Suorr. He chooses the branch of service. 

General Cotiins. Within limitations, Mr. Short, I would have to 
say on that now. 

Mr. Srorr. Yes. 

Mr. Kinpay. You are the proper witness that this should be ad- 
dressed to. You are going to have 60,000 volunteers for the Navy and 
the Air Force and the Army is not going to be helped a darn bit. 
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General Coins. No, that isn’t the proposal. It would have to be 
volunteers within a quota for each one of the services. 

Mr. Kinpay. I understand. 

General Corurns. In addition to the quota, in my opinion, it ought 
to be on the same basis that the selective-service assignments are made 
now, in other words, with a profile selection of the good and the bad 
to all the services equitably. 

Mr. Kupay. We heard in all our draft legislation and all of the 
witnesses who come in, “We want to help General Collins. He has 
his problem. We are getting our volunteers and he is not.’ 

General Cotuins. We appreciate your sympathetic understanding, 
Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kirpay. I think the whole thing is academic. I don’t think it 
would amount to a darn. 

General Cotiins. In addition to the fact that the man has time 
when he selects his initiation of service, his period of active-duty 
service would only be 18 months instead of 20 months. Now the man 
that doesn’t volunteer, if UMT goes in and you don’t put it on a volun- 
tary basis, he takes 6 months’ service and then he goes into Reserves. 
He may be called for 24 months’ service. So his total service away 
from home would be 30 months instead of 24 months. I think that is 
an advantage. 

The Cuarrman. Now, General, has the Department examined the 
Commission’s report ? 

General Cotuins. Yes. 

The CHarrmMan. What is your—— 

General Couiins. I personally read every word of it. 

The Cratrman. What did you say? 

General Cotuins. I personally have read very carefully every word 
of it. 

The Cuarrman. The Department is in accord with their views with 
reference to the various phases discussed in their report ? 

General Coins. Yes. 

The CuHatrMan. Have you the facilities now available to implement 
UMT within 6 months after the passage of the law / 

General Cotitins. Yes; we would have under some limited program 
to start with. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

General Cott1ns. We do have the facilities available. 

The Cuatrman. Now, could you advise the committee where the 
raining would take place? 

General Cottins. Yes. It would be in one camp in each Army area. 
[ have a list of the camps that we would suggest right now. 

The Cuarrman. All right; let us get it in the record. Read them 
out there, somebody, please. 

General Cotuins. Our current thinking is that in the First Army 
area we would use Fort Dix, N. J.; in the Second Army area, Fort 
Knox: in the Third Army area, Fort Jackson; in the Fourth Army 
area, Camp Chaffee; in the Fifth Army area, Fort Riley; and, in the 
Sixth Army area, out on the west coast, Fort Ord. 

The Cuatirman. Now, you would use those places if you had a 
volunteer plan or an involuntary plan ? 

General Cotirns. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuatrrman. That is where you propose to have your training? 

General Cotiins. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Now, I notice in the Commission report where they 
said the Department of the Army figured that you would have to 
have one trainer for each trainee. 

General Cotiins. Not one trainer for each trainee. We would have 
to have a total overhead of one for every two. 

The CuarrmMan. That is the overhead $ 

General Cotiins. That is the complete overhead from the camp to 
the Pentagon. That involves trainers; it involves administrative per 
sonnel and everything of that character. 

The Crarrman. How much additional personnel would that require 
in the Department of the Army 4 

General Cottins. Beg pardon, sir? 

The Cuarman. How much additional personnel would that require 
in the Department of the Army ? 

General CoLuins. Seven thousand five hundred to initiate this pro- 
gram, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. It would require 7,500 additional personnel in the 
Army ¢ 

General Cotuins. No, sir. We would use 7.500 personnel that we 
now have to initiate the program. 

The CuatrmMan. All right. 

General Cotiins. In other words, it would require no additional 
personnel to initiate this limited program. 

The CuatrmMan. Well, that answer applies both to the involuntary 
plan and the voluntary plan; is that correct ? 

General Cotuins. Yes; if you limit it to the 30,000 that the Army 
would get under the initiation of the program. 

The Crairmax. Then you would not have to have any additional 
personne! to start the program / 

General CoLttins. We would not, sir 

The Cirarmman. You would not have to have any additional canton- 
ments for the Pp laces where the training takes pl ace ¢ 

General CoLttins. No, sir 

The CuarmMan. What about clothing 

General Cotnins. Nor any additional training equipment. 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. 

General CoLtins. We have the training equipment available. 

The Cuamman. All right. And you could absorb it all without 
any additional expense, say 4 

General Cotuins. Well, there might be some trivial expense, Mr. 
Chairman, but I would say essentially without any additional expense. 

The Coamman. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, say you went to installation X, one of these trial 
places, for the initial program, and you have put in a contingent of 
selected volunteers. 

General Couns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. They would be, say, about 17 vears, with their parents’ 
consent, 

General CoLiins. No, sir; they would be 18 or not——— 

Mr. Rivers. It could be 17 under the law. 

General Couiins. Yes, sir: it could be, but actually we would try to 
get 15-year-olders. 
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Mr. Rivers. All right, sir. Now they would go to installation X, 
where you have a boot camp? 

General Coturns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, where would they be situated, and how would 
their contact be with the selectees for the duration of their training? 
They would have special uniforms ? 

General Cotirns. Yes, sir; they would have a special mark on their 
uniform. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

General Cottrs. The same uniform but a special badge on their 
uniform to distinguish them. There would be limitations; they would 
not be permitted, for example, to be sold any beer on the post or off 
the post. There would be restrictions of that character. Otherwise 
they would be taken right into the life of the post. 

Mr. Rivers. They would eat with them ? 

General Cotuins. No, sir; they would eat in their own installation. 
In other words, we would put up say, something like a battalion- 
size unit or two battalions or a regimental-size unit. ‘These men 
would live together among themselves, mess together, be handled to- 
gether with their training. They would not be mixed indiscriminately 
with the remainder of the camp. 

Mr. Rivers. This would be strictly a trial period ? 

General Cotiins. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And from that you would gain certain information 
as to the future implementation of it? 

General Cotuins. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. But the primary thing you would have in mind would 
be to try it out, see how it works, change as you go along, and keep this 
thing on its own feet for that duration / 

General Coturns. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that the intention / 

General Cotiins. And it would give the Commission which the 
law has set up a chance to take a look at the operation. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Cottins. See how it is going. 

Mr. Rivers. With their over-all supervision ¢ 

General Corus. Right, sir. 

Mr. Snort. It would be very fine, General, if friction doesn't de- 
velop between the Regulars and the trainees. If you get some of these 
Regulars pointing to the trainees as a bunch of Boy Scouts and all, 
you are going to have a lot of trouble. 

General Corts. I don’t believe we will actually have that trouble, 
Mr. Short. 

Mr. Snort. I hope not. 

General Cotiins. These men when they volunteer understand that 
they will have 18 months of service, just like the draftee will have. 
So they can’t be accused of trying to dodge anything because they are 
going to go to the same active duty that the selectee goes. 

Mr. Rivers. After that experiment, it is entirely possible— 

General Cotttns. Beg pardon, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It is entirely possible to get out of that experiment the 
advice of the UMT Commission against trying to go train them at 
the same installation, wouldn’t it ? 
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General Couuins. It is entirely possible. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doyier. General, I am pleased that you have had time to read 
this very splendid first report to the Congress by the Commission dated 
October 1951. Now let me call your attention to pages 40 and 41, 
which deal with the question of moral welfare of these lads that are 
to be drawn into UMT, in which the Commission calls attention to the 
fact that the possession of good character is an important factor in 
the selection of all trainer personnel. The essence of this philosophy 
may be expressed in the phrase “24-hour-a-day responsibility.” 

Now the reason, General, I call your attention to that language and 
the rest of the language in those three paragraphs beginning on page 
tO. at the bottom thereof, among other reasons, is this: I had the ex. 
perience of being a 24-hour-a-day athletic coach and instructor 1 
vovernment at a 24-hour-a-day school for 125 boys of high-school age 
for 3 years before 1 went into ‘the practice of law. Therefore, I think 
[ am In a position, General, to ask you this question from my 3 years 
of experience in the same relationship in which these trainers are 
going to be charged with living. Do I understand you have enough 
men in the Army and the Military Establishment, in your judgment, 
now, to be 24-hour-a-day living examples of good moral conduct and 
character, personal habits, sobriety so far as the use of liquor is con- 
cerned, temperate habits, to be a daily living example to these boys / 

General Coutirns. Yes, sir. I would say that we have, to initiate 
this program. As I visualize it, as this program would develop, Mr. 
Dovle, Lam personally convinced that we can carefully select trainers 
for these men, offering them perhaps special inducements. Now this 
is Inv own personal view. I give it to you for what it is worth. I 
believe that there are a good many men in the service, excellent men. 
who have no intention of making the Regular service a permanent 
career but who come into the service and see the character of our work, 
the high standards that we have, and who might well volunteer for 

aul 


this parti cul ar type of duty. We would have to do it on a long-term 
basis. But these men, I visualize, would not have to move so fre- 
quently as your Regular soldier or sailor or airman has to move. 
These trainers could be assigned to this training corps. I think you 


could get many men w wl would volunteer for this particular duty who 
would not make the Reoular services a permanent career. 

Mr. Dorie. Well, General, may I ask you this one concluding ques- 
tion, then’ You say you visualize these trainers according to a certain 
standard. Am I wrong in visualizing the trainers as I see it? And in 
setting these standards for the trainers I set the standard that I would 
like to have had for my boy when he went into the Air Force, had he 
been a trainee. I visualize a trainer who must be Interested in some 
form of religious worship, regardless of what faith. The trainers 
living with these boys 24 hours a day should be interested in some 
form, habitually, of worship. Secondly, the trainer that I visualize 
should be a man of sobriety in his personal habits. [He shouldn’t go 
to excess in the use of intoxicating liquors and possibly shouldn’t use 
intoxicating liquors at all. 

Third, he should be a man that believes and practices the habit of 
one standard of conduct and not two standards so far as sex relation- 
ships are concerned, and he should be absolutely antagonistic toward 
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immorality or immoral habits in either boys or men. Thirdly, he 
should be a man who is interested in, so far as habits are concerned, 
sincerely practicing those habits that the majority of parents of the 
United States expect their boys to follow both as a youth and as a 
man. 

He should be a man that is sincerely devoted to the patriotic ideals 
of our own Nation, so the trainees know he believes in the United 
States of America—not merely salutes the flag but he does it sin- 
cerely because it is in his heart and his life. 

Now those are just a few of the things, General, that I visualize 
necessary for the trainers. I think you have enough men—— 

General Cotiins. Mr. Doyle, if you think that there are men that 
ean reach these standards in American life today, then I say that we 
can have them in the armed services. 

Mr. Doytr. And you can get them—— 

General Cottins. Because whatever we have in the armed services, 
Mr. Dovle, is a cross section of American life. It is no better; it is 
no worse. I can assure you, and I will say with positive assurance, 
that we can set up in the Army and in the other armed services just 
as high standards of conduct as you can get set up in your own home 
tOWh. 

Mr. Suarer. General, don’t you think some of these men, probably 
most of them, should wear lace on their cuffs and the bottom of their 
trousers ¢ 

Mr. Doyre. Right at that point, General, may I emphasize, in view 
of my distinguished colleague’s observation, that I think the time has 
come in our country when we are quite willing to have men willing to 
wear lace so far as personal conduct and habits are concerned, espec- 
ially when they are dealing with the youth of our nation. I want to 
emphasize it right here that I have no hesitancy in saying to you men 
in the Commission and the military that if you don’t put men of high 
idealism to live with these lads 2+ hours a day, our Nation is going to 
regret it. I am satisfied that Mr. Wadworth and the other distin- 
guished members of this Commission have a right to expect the co 
operation of the military along these high ethical, personal conduct 
lines by these trainers. 

General CoLiins. Let me say, Mr. Doy le, I don’t believe there is any 
clash between the setting up of very high standards and ideals for 
these trainers and having good, tough trainers at the same time, with 
a good, tough, training program. I have had the privilege of seeing 
a great many men in action during the past war. Among the most 
gallant men that I saw, were men that went to church every Sunday 
and did live up to high standards. Again, I say if we have them in 
civil life we can get them in the services. 

Mr. Kitpay. General, I think you have a great many of them al- 
ready. As you know, I have known the Army a long time. 

General Cotiins. Here is a little incident when I was home recently. 
I was talking toa master sergeant inthe Regular Army. It developed 


that he had served as a major during the war. He came in as a 


Reserve officer. When he was released from active duty he enlisted 
asa master sergeant and served since. He holds a bachelor of science 
degree from the University of Illinois and is as high type a gentleman 
as I have ever seen. 
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Mr. Rivers. I might say, I notice a lot of the young men attending 
regularly the revival services now going on in Washington. 

General Cotiins. Right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, looking into the future—it will be prob- 
ably next fall when this program can get under way—the Army will 
receive about 2,500 to 2,600 UMT boys monthly. 

General Conitns. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And you will distribute those among these camps 
mentioned, or will you probably concentrate in the beginning at one 
particular camp 4 

General Cotuins. I think we will probably distribute them, Mr. Van 
Zandt, and start the thing off in the six camps simultaneously. First 
of all, that will save us money from a transportation standpoint. It 
will also permit us to start the program off on a gradual basis, in 
each one of these camps. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Then as I understand it, you will set up a special 
section ¢ 

General Cotiins. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Into each of these camps to handle UMT boys? 

General Cotiins. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And you will have to set up also a group of staff 
members for the purpose of training them ? 

(;eneral Cottins. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now the type of training these boys will receive: 
How will it compare with the training that you are giving the draftees 
today / 

General Cotiis. It will be essentially the same training that we 
are giving these men today, except that in this particular section of 
the camp we are going to endeavor to put in a higher percentage, for 
example, of chaplain services and things of that character for these 
younger men because we feel that they need it. We will go all-out in 
our information and education program, in the educational opportuni- 
ties we offer these men, because I think on the average the chances are 
that there will be more of them voluntarily interested in these educa 
tional facilities. But otherwise, the training will be essentially the 
same as we have in our camps. 

Mr. Vax Zanpr. In other words, you will give them the specialized 
training that the individual gets today or receives today in handling 
weapons / 

General Cotirs. That is correct, sir. It will start out with the 
normal individual training. But then as rapidly as can be, it will pass 
into training on team-served weapons, like machine guns, mortars, 
artillery, and things of that character. And in the last 2 months, 
there will be all team training. Based on what I saw of our people 
out at Knox, Iam confident that after the normal training period, that 
these men will be fully ready to go into excellent team training. 

The Cuairman. Now, General 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Comparing the training that a draftee receives 
today with the proposed training that you propose to give to the UMT 
boy, taking into consideration that it will take one trainer for each 
two trainees, how does that compare with the draftee of today, the 
training he receives ? 
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General Cottins. Well, again, Mr. Van Zandt, I don’t think you 
were here when I made the point: the ratio is not one trainer. It is 
one complete overhead. 

Mr. VAN Zanpt. I understand. Housekeeping. 

General Cotiins. Back here to the Pentagon—in other words, the 
complete overhead. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. I use that simply as an expression. 

General Cotitrns. Right. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Lam particularly familiar with the housekeeping 
and so forth. 

General Cotuins. Right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I would like to know: does it take two or does it 
take one trainer for each two trainees today under the draft ¢ 

General Cotirns. Well, subject to our mutual reservation, essen- 
tially the same, ves, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. One more question. Now, General, at the expira- 
tion of the 6-months’ training, when this boy is channeled into the 
Reseryes and he is called to active duty in the event of an emergency, 
and in just round figures, how many months will it take to prepare 
that man for combat / 

General CoLtutins. Well, right now, Mr. Van Zandt, we—and I think 
the committee must clearly understand this now—visualize that all 
of these men would pass directly to active duty. They would be as- 
signed or receive a reserve status, but actually— 

The Cuarrman, Those that volunteer for that? 

General Coutuins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. We are talking about the graduate of the six 
month period, the 6-month training program in time of peace. 

The Cuairman,. That is right. 

General Cotiins. Oh, in time of peace. You are not talking about 
this program right now. 

The Cuarrman. Not a bit. 

General Conus. In my Ljudgme nt, Mr. Van Zandt, many of them 
of course will go into the National Guard or into Organized Reserve 
units. Now these men, having had 6 months of good sound training, 
will in my opinion revolutionize the character of the National Guard 
and of our Organized Reserve units. Instead of the guard having to 
start from seratch continually and do nothing but really individual 
training, in their training periods, in their armories and in their 
summer training, they could move directly into team training, unit 
training, which is infinitely more interesting in the first place. ‘Tt will 
attract more men then because there is more appeal, frankly, in the 
business of going out on an exercise Where vou have team work in it, 
far more interesting than the routine thing. So therefore, we feel 
that whereas now it takes anywhere from say nine months to a year to 
call ina National Guard division and really have it ready to fight, I 
mean to go up and fight against an enemy, in my opinion this will 
knock off 3 or 4 months to any such period and in individual eases 
perhaps more depending upon the strength of the unit. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, is it safe to say, then, and using round figures 
his 6 months of basic military training would be prepared for combat / 

General Coutiins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanvv. If he is called back to active duty ? 
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General Cotuins. Right. And if you would put him in a going 
unit like a National Guard unit, it might be well less than that. 

In other words, it might be as much as 4 months. 

Mr. Cove. General, I am amazed to hear you talk that way. 

General Cottins. Beg pardon, sir’ 

Mr. Core. I am amazed to hear to talk like that. You just got 
through telling us that at the end of this 6 months training he is 
ready for combat. 

General Couuins. He is as an individual. 

Mr. Corr. All right. Instead of that, instead of going into com- 
bat, he goes back home. You call him back to active duty and it takes 
another 6 months to refresh him for combat. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, Mr. Chairman— 

General Conuins. No, sir, I think, Mr. Cole, I really don’t. be- 
lieve— 

Mr. Van Zanvr. If the gentleman will yield, I think we can 
straighten out this situation. I shifted in my line of questions from 
the volunteer—— 

General Coturns. Right. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. To the graduate of the 6 months basic traming 
program in times of Eee. 

General Co_uins. Right. 

Mr. Cote. Who woes into the Reserve and later on is called back 
to active duty. IT understood vou to tell Mr. Van Zandt it would 
take 6 months to put that man ina shape ready for combat. 

General Coutiins. No, sir. A brand new unit like a Guard or Re- 
serve unit called to active duty made up of such men in my opinion 
would be ready for combat in about 6 months. The man himself, if not 
assigned to that unit, but assigned to an active duty Regular Army 
unit, for example, ina brush-up period of 2 or 3 weeks in mv opinion 
he would be ready to go into action. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. He would have to go through a refresher. 

General Co_uins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. He would have to familiarize himself with the 
development of weapons since he has left the Service. 

Gieneral Comins. Right. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. He would have to become part of a unit. 

General Cotuins. That is right. But if the unit was a going con- 
cern, that is if it were already a going concern, a Regular active duty 
unit, in my opinion in something like 6 weeks the man would be ready 
to go right straight ahead. . 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, General, there is one more important thing 
and that is you have to physically condition that soldier. 

General Conuins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In the matter of a few months he becomes soft 
and you have to harden him again. 


General Cotitins. That weuld depend upon the individual of course, 
in each Case. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Short. 

Mr. Suorr. Of course that is one of the weaknesses of the whole 
program. You take men in under UMT and train them and then 
months later or a few years later war breaks out and you have to do 
it all over because the methods and the techniques of warfare have 
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changed. These men have grown soft and flabby. So all the money 
that you have spent has been. spent pretty much in vain. 

General Cotuins. I don’t agree with that at all, Mr. Short. 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. Well— 

General Cotiins. No, sir. 

Mr. Snort. It is one of the things, though, that some of us believe 
in very firmly, you see, and we are each one entitled to our view. 

General CoLtins. Surely. 

Mr. Suorr. But that is the way it works. The question I wanted 
to ask of the General is, will your policy be to send these trainees 
to the camps nearest their homes as far as practicable / 

General Cotitns. Yes: within the Army area ¢ 

Mr. Snorr. Within the Army area 

General Cotiins. As a general proposition, yes, sir. 

Mr. Snort. Of course, we all realize it will depend very much upon 
the type of training. 

General Couuins. Right. sir. 

Mr. Snort. And it will be necessary to send some of them quite a 
distance from their homes. But to save transportation cost and in 
order to have them within reasonable proximity to their homes where 
they can see perhaps their families occasionally, you are going to do 
that as far as you practically can. 

General Cotuins. That is right. that is why we are picking one camp 
ineach of our six Army areas. 

Mr. Suort. I think that isa very wise thing to do. 

General Cotiins. Yes. 

The Cratmman. Now, General, let me ask you this question, When 
UMT is inaugurated, say 6 months from today, how long would you 
think that the drafting for service should continue? Under the law 
today the drafting for service expires in July 1955. Now unless Con- 
gress changes or extends it, that date, there will be no drafting for 
service. Now with UMT inaugurated say 6 months from today or 
6 months from the passage of the bill, say October 1952, how long 
do you think we should continue to draft for service while UMT is 
running ¢ 

General Cotiins. Well, Mr. Chairman, I couldn’t give any cate- 
gorical answer to that because I think that depends upon the inter 
national situation at the time. However, if the Congress wished 
make a tie to anything of this—predict a date, subject to the reserva 
tion that it would have to be reviewed at the time based on the situ 
ation at the time, then you might well tie it into the date when the draft 
expires under the present law. 

The Cuatrman. Then, what would be the views of the Department 
if the language was fixed to the effect that assuming in October and 
from 1955, July 1, of so many months and a certain number of 
months after UMT is inaugurated, then they cease to draft for 
service? Then that is in accordance with what you just said ? 

General Coturns. Yes, sir. Of course I have not discussed this with 
the appropriate officials in the Department, Mr. Vinson. ¥ cannot 
commit the Department to a definite judgment on that. But I would 
say, as an individual, that if the committee feels that you must tie 
it to some such termination date, that I would suggest that it be tied 
into the present termination of the draft. 

The Cirarrman. Now, General— 
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General Couiins. My suggestion would be subject, again, to th 
reservation that at that time, as would undoubtedly be the case, w: 
would have to review the whole picture and evaluate our positior 

vis-i-vis the international situation. 

The CHatmrman. Now, General, do you think that a trainee that 
is in the Reserve should be required to serve at an age limit younge: 
than that of a draftee? 

General Cotiins. No, sir. 

The Cnatrman. Involuntarily, I am talking about. 

General Cortins. He should not be required to; no, sir. To be i 
consonance with the present law, he should not be required to. 

The Cuamman. Therefore, under the law as it stand today it would 
be possible, if you inaugurate UMT, to put a boy in the Reserve at 
the age of 1814, isn’t that correct ? 

General Cottrns. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And he could be immediately called up for activ: 
duty as a reservist ? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir; at the termination of his training. 

The CuarrMan. Six months after that. 

General CoLiins. git, sir. 

The CnHatrman. Now, if he is drafted, the draft age is running 
now in the 19-year group. 

General Coturns. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. And it will always stay in that group because 
will never get down to the 1814-year group. Therefore, it would 
be possible under an involuntary plan of UMT to have the trainee 
heing called as a reservist at a younger age than a man could be 
drafted 4 

General Cotitns. It would be—— 

The Cuatrman. Now, don’t vou think the age should be the sagne, 
that no man under the UMT should be required as a reservist to go 
in any sooner than he would if you had no UMT and he was unde: 
the draft ? 

General Cotiins. Well, as a matter of equity, IT would agree with 
you. 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Parrerson. General, just to get back to that previous questio 
that Mr. Van Zandt asked and that Mr. Short also asked, am I right 
in understanding what you said that at the completion of this UM‘ 
training, that a man would be then sent to a Reserve unit at home, 
National Guard or Reserve outfit, say, within his own home town? 

General Couuins. He has a continuing obligation, you see, for ser) 
ice, either in the guard or in a Reserve unit or in the Organized Re 
serve Corps not assigned to a unit, depending on whether units are 
available in his home town. 

The Cuaiman. For 714 years. 

Mr. Parrerson. Then, assuming that he belongs to a Reserve, say, 
‘n his own home town and a year goes by or a year and a half and then 
he is recalled, reactivated. 

General Coturns. Right. 

Mr. Parrerson. You say that with just a slight brush-up he could 
he committed to combat, within 2 to 3 weeks, or you qualify it by say 
ing within a period of 6 months. Now which is it? 
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General Cotuins. The NSTC training is primarily individual train- 
ing. As an individual, the man you are talking about could go into 
combat with, say, 2 to 3 weeks’ refresher training. However, his unit, 
if it is a National Guard or Reserve unit, would have to have its unit 
training and overseas processing which requires in the neighborhood 
of 6 months. In brief, it would take the unit about 6 months instead 
of 10 to get to combat because its individuals would have had thorough 
individual training ahead of time. 

Mr. Parrerson. That is already committed. 

General Cotiiys. Already in action or already on active duty; yes, 


@] 
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r. 
Mr. Parrerson. And you think that a man within 4 to 6 weeks 
would be physically in shape for combat / 

General Corzrns. That would depend upon the individual case. 

Mr. Parrerson. You are not going to be able to deal with individuals 
in such a movement as this, General, in my estimation. I don’t think 
a man’s feet would be in shape in 4 weeks to go into actual combat 
or his stomach or any part of him physically. 

General Cotirns. Well, if he wasn’t, he wouldn’t be sent in. That 
is the answer to that, Mr. Patterson. 

Mr. Suorr. How long does it take you now under your present 
system to send National Guard units and Reserve Organized units 
into combat ? 

General Co_uins. We called men up to active duty from the Re- 
serves and had to send them into action in relatively short time. I 
don’t have the figures, Mr. Short, unfortunately. 

Mr. Suort. Well, it has taken you from 6 to 9 months to get Na 
tional Guard units and Reserve units into combat. 

General Cotiins. That is not because of any lack of physical con- 
ditioning, Mr. Short. That is because of the fundamental weakness 
of the guard system, where you don’t have trained men in the guard 
when you call them to active duty. That is the whole point of this 
system of training. 

Mr. Parrerson. Well, the guard, today, General, is made up prac- 
tically of men of World War IT, in my opinion. 

General Comins. No, sir. The officers and a large part of the non- 
coms are. But you take a look at any one of these guard units and see 
how many service badges there are. It is not more than—in the aver- 
age unit I would say it is not more, certainly not more than 20 to 
oO percent. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, is it not true—and this applies to all of 
your Reserve units—that the young man who joins the Reserve is 
denied 6 months basic military training? 

General Cotiins. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In its place he receives training at the local armory 
plus his summer training. 

General Cotiins. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Which is not comparable to 6 months basic mili- 
tary training. 

General Cotirxs. Not at all comparable, Mr. Van Zandt. 
Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 

The Crratrman. Now general—— 

Mr. Surarzr. May I—— 

The Cuatrman. Go ahead, Mr. Shafer. 
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Mr. Suarer. Lhavea question here, General, to ask you. One ot our 
members has laryngitis. 

In your opinion, how would a graduate of UMT compare in training 
with a college boy who has completed his 2 years of compulsory ROTC 
training in college? 

General Cotuins. The trainee would be better trained by and large 
in my opinion than the ROTC man at the end of the normal ROT¢ 
period of training. The NSTC trainee would have received 1.104 
hours in 6 months whereas the ROTC student would have received on] 
192. hours spread over 2 vears. 

Mr. Suarer. Andif the UMT trainee would be better trained, woul 
this indicate a revision of the ROTC courses in college or a deferment 
of the trainee ? 

General Coittins. 1 would strongly favor, Mr. Shafer, that a mai 
who went from the training program of 6 months into a college ROTC 
should vel credit for his traming and should certainly not be required 
to start all over a@ain from scratch. That would be stupid, in any 
opinion, 

Mr. Gavin. Yes, but in that even, vou are going to have e thn saee 
vyoing’ to prep schools or R¢ pat: The whole progr ai he ‘re hi: as bee} 
based on universality. Everybody is going to be treated the same and 
they are all going to get their 6 months. Now when we start to make 
exceptions and deferments for this, that and the other thing, we are 
going to have a lot of trouble. Tam just merely expressing my opin 
ion that they all ought to get their 6 months’ basic training regardless 
of ROTC. 

General Cotiiyxs. That is what I was saying, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is exactly what the general said. 

Mr. Snarer. I thank the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Gavin. Lam glad you do. I appreciate your kind remarks, mj 
vood friend. But I just want to get straight on this. 

The CuaimMan. Wait 1 minute. Understand this. 

Mr. Gavin. I don’t understand. The general said he was of the 
opinion that anybody having ROTC—— 

The CHarrMan. No. 

General Coniins. No, sir; it was the oppoiste of that. In other 
words, the man who is required to take the training for 6 months, 
he then desires to go to college and wants to go into the ROTC- 

The CuatmrMan. That is right. 

General Cotitrs. He must not be required to go all over agai 
with that basic training. 

Mr. Gavin. That is different. 

The Cuamman. I'm glad you got that over so forcefully. Every 
body understands that there will be very few deferments. 

Mr. Gavin. Right. 

The Cramman. If any, for educational reasons. They get the 
training. Then if they get toan ROTC school 

Mr. Gavin. Right. 

The Cramman. Then the general says there is no need for them to 
take the ROTC training, probably the junior group of it. 

Mr. Gavin. I thank the chairman for clarifying that. position. 

The Cuamman. Now. here is what the committee would like to 

cnow. Assuming the Congress accepts the Commission’s recommenda 
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tion of how it shall be handled and it becomes a law. What recom- 
mendations will you make as the Chief of Staff of the Army and as a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff for implementation of the bill? 

General Coutiins. Well, I would recommend, Mr. Chairman, that 
we start with a modest program, something in the neighborhood of 
60,000, of which the Army would get half of whatever the number is. 

The CHairmMan. Would it be a voluntary program or involuntary 
program ¢ 

General Coiirns. I would say it would be better, frankly, from the 
point of view of saving money and of saving additional trainers to 
start it on a voluntary basis. 

The CuatMan. How long would you recommend, then, that the 
voluntary basis run? 

General Cotnins. [ have no specific recommendation on that, Mr. 
Vinson. If it is the sense of this committee that you feel it ought to 
be tied to the termination of the draft, then my suggestion would be 
that vou tie it to the present law, which terminates the draft in 1955. 

The Cuairman. Now, you recommend, so you said to the Secretary 
of National Defense, that on a limited voluntary basis you would com- 
mence it within a certain period of time after it becomes law. Now 
do you visualize the voluntary basis to continue for any very long 
time or do you think that after it has had a trial then the law should 
make it mandatory and involuntary when a man gets within the age 
groups ¢ 

General Coutiins. IT would say that ultimately it ought to be made 
mandatory. 

The Cuairman. How would you recommend that the voluntary 
plan be inaugurated ? 

General Cottins. Well, Iam just speculating, frankly, Mr. Vinson. 

The Cratrman. Yes: that is what we are all doing. We are just 
talking out loud. 

General Cotiins. 1 would say for the first 2 or 3 years, at least, it 
ought to be kept on a voluntary basis. 

The CuatmMan. For the first 2 or 5 years it ought to be kept on a 
voluntary basis ¢ 

General Contns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. But it should be more or less elastic. 

General Coutins. Yes, sir: I would feel that way, Mr. Short. And 
I would say also, if it could be written into the law, that the Com- 
mission which you have designated to oversee this training would 
make appropriate recommendations to the Secretary of Defense and 
to the President on the matter. 

Mr. Suort. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. General, isn’t it true that what you actually have 
in mind is that you would start out this program on a basis of needing 
60,000 people? Now if you can get them on a voluntary basis, that is 
fine. Let’s assume that you can get your first 60,000 on a voluntary 
basis and that you want to increase this number as the months go by. 
You may induct 5,000 for the first 12 months and may increase it to 
8,000 for the next 12 months. If you cannot get 8,000 a month on a 
voluntary basis, then would you not recommend that you start in- 
ducting people on an involuntary basis so that eventually you worked 
yourself into a complete universal military training program as the 
facilities became available / 
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General Couuins. Well, I would say that that is a matter that | 
would not want to specify now. I think it would be wise to leave that 
to the Commission to recommend. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

General Cottrns. To the President or to the Secretary of Defense. 
Then based on the Commiission’s judgment—and it is your watchdog 
in this—we could fill the gap between the volunteers and whatever 
numbers we needed. Frankly, from an administrative point of view, 
it is far better to set up this training on a certain numerical basis, 
because then we say we allot so many billets, so much equipment, so 
many trainers, and all that sort of thing. And if you don’t get the 
number by volunteering, then you might well, on a recommendation 
of the Commission, turn it into a partial enforced draft for training. 

Mr. Bianprorp. But on the basis of the law as now written and as 
proposed by the Commission, the program could be operated either 
on a voluntary basis or an involuntary basis or on a combination of the 
two? 

General Coturs. That is my understanding; yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, General. The country 
can understand exactly what is in your mind. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

The Cuarrman. That within a short time after this becomes a law, 
in your capacity, you will recommend to the Secretary that a limited 
number on a voluntary basis shall inaugurate UMT? 

General Coutuins. Right, sir, within 6 months of the effective date 
of the act. 

The CHamman. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. General Collins, do you feel, in your opinion, 
the security of America would be increased by putting UMT into 
effect in 1952? 

(General Comins. Yes: I do. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Well, when you say that, are you not indicting 
the present Selective Service System 4 

General CoLtitins. No; I am not. 

Mr. Cunnincuam, Well, just why would it increase it and how? 

General Comins. Well, it would increase it not as of 1952, frankly, 
but as of 1953. 1954. 1955. 1956, 1957. 1958, 1959. 1960. 

Mr. Cunninauam. All right. In this present emergency in Korea 
and wherever it may spread to, wouldn’t the security of America be 
better to have the same boys taken in through the Selective Service 
Svstem ¢ 

General CoLiins. No, sir: I don’t believe so. Actually—— 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Well, would the UMT train them better than 
the selective service is now training ? 

General Cotiins. It trains them 2 months longer than selective 
service trains them. It would train them for 6 months instead of 4 
months. So far as the use of these men—the efficiency of these men 
is concerned—in an active-duty unit, they probably will be better 
than the man at the end of the 4 months. The difference is that we do 
lose 2 months of active-duty service out of these men. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. You can train them 6 months if you want to 
under selective service, can’t you ? 

General Cortins. Yes, sir: we could. 
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Mr. CunNINGHAM. And if you need speed, you would have to re- 
duce the time under UMT, wouldn’t you? 

General Coutins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cunntncuam. In an emergency. I haven’t yet seen how this 
program would increase the security of America at the present time. 

General Cotiins. At the present time, no. I would agree with you. 

Mr. CunnincHuam. Then if it wouldn’t at the present time, why 
should it be put into effect in 1952, if it wouldn’t increase the security 
of America now when we are at war? 

General Contiins. We really go back to the fundamental thesis 
again. Unless we really set up a long-range program to make our 
Reserve forces effective in order that we can some day reduce the 
size of the standing forces, which are very costly, unless we start at 
some time, we will never get to the point where that will be feasible. 

Mr. Cunninouam. All right, General. Just one more question. 
Then if you set it up now when we are in an emergency, aren’t we 
running the danger of weakening the security of America at the 
present time ? 

General Cotiins. No, sir; we are not, not in my judgment. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. That is your opinion? 

General Couns. I can only give you my judgment. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. Wickersuam. General Collins, I asked this of two other wit- 
nesses, but I would like to direct it to you. It seems to me in the past 
the military in counseling with these young men who are in service, 
when they come in, have : assumed that these. young men, whether they 
have or have not in the past, and most of them have not, in the past, 
assume these young men, will indulge in drinking, running around 
with wild women, they assume they will, and they point out the pit- 
falls and danger to their health. Will you select men whose reputa- 
tion and honesty and character is above reproach, that will stress the 
spiritual side and those things that are morally wrong first as your 
primary objective ? 

General Couiins. Yes, sir, and our chaplain program is designed 
just exactly to do that. We will do our best to select trainers who are 
men, as Mr. Doyle has suggested, of high character and personal in- 
tegrity. Our chaplain training program is designed to stress the 
moral aspects, with which I thoroughly agree. 

Mr. WickersitAm. Not only the chaplain but the other officers. 

General Cotiins. Yes, the chaplains and the commanding officers 
who are responsible for these voung men while they are in our care, 
right. 

The Cuairman. Now, General, let me clear up one little question 
about your recommendation. You say that you would recommend that 
it go into effect 6 months from now and you would first try it out on 
a voluntary basis, for a 2- or 3-year period, that is that anyone under 
the age of 19 or 18 with his parents’ consent, can volunteer for 24 
months, of which 6 months shall be in the UMT and 18 months would 
go into the Reserve subject to immediate call ? 

General Cottins. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. For active duty. You think that “subject to im- 
mediate call” should extend 2 or 5 years ! 

General Cotiins. Yes; I do. 
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The CHairmMan. So the voluntary program, then, in your judg- 
ment should be run for 2 or 3 years, and then when a man volunteers 
or he tries to get in the service he wants to get in and he agrees to 
take 6 months under the Commission and agrees at the end of the 
6 months to be put in the Reserve and agrees that the Department of 
Defense can call him up the next day as a reservist to serve a length 
of 18 months, and at the end of the 18 months, which would be 24 
months, he would then go in a Reserve for 6 years. That would be his 
history and his story ¢ 

General Cotiins. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuamman. Now, General, we want to thank you for the infor- 
mation you have given us. We appreciate it very much. I don’t think 
there is any need to have anyone else from the Department because you 
covered it so thoroughly. Is there any witness you desire that the 
committee hear on any phase of the program that addresses itself to 
you ¢ 

General Cotiins. We are prepared to have witnesses go into fur- 
ther details on the training part of it, if vou wish them. But I think 
that has been pretty well outlined 

The Cuarrman. What ? 

General Couturns. I say, Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuarmman. Let’s have order. I can’t hear the general. 

General Cotiins. We are prepared to have an officer go into the 
details of the training that would be had, but I believe that has already 
been outlined to the committee in basic hearings. 

The CHatrmMan. It is so minutely set out and in such fine detail 
in the Commissioners’ Report, that when you read that it tells you 
exactly what the witnesses would tell us this morning. 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. It tells everything of what the Department pro- 
poses to do in the training under the jurisdiction of the Commission ¢ 

General Cottis. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. I don’t see any need to go into it here, and it is 
just here in black and white and all the witness could do would be 
to tell us what is written and what we have read two or three times. 

Mr. Corr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to get the general’s judg- 
ment with respect to a certain aspect of this volunteer program and 
that is in regard to the Reserve bill which makes it possible for a 
boy who has had some active military service to shorten the period 
of his Ready Reserve status. I forget just what that is. It was 
either—2 years, I think. Anybody who served on active duty for 
2 years was permitted to move out of the Ready Reserve and into the 
Standby Reserve. Now with respect to these volunteer UMT boys, 
should the entire 2 years of their training and service period be 
credited as active service or just the 18 months? 

General Cotnins. No, sir. T should say they should get credit for 
24 months. 

Mr. Corr. I think you are right. 

General Cottins. Right, sir. 

The CrarrmMan. Now let me clear up one thought. Now assum- 
ing that the plan goes into effect and is on a voluntary basis and it 
runs for 2 or 3 years, you have enough facilities to take care of 
all of that period of time without any additional cost ? 
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General Coruins. Yes, sir; unless the world situation should 
change—— 

The CHatrmMan. That is right. 

General Cotiins. So that it requires drafting more men. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

General Cottins. But we have the facilities, we have the equipment. 

The CHarrMaAn. That is right. 

General Cotiins. We would have the trainers. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

General Cotuins. During that period. 

Mr. Srorr. It has already been testified, Mr. Chairman, that these 
60,000 are not additional but they are an integral part of the ceiling 
limit. 

General Cotirns. That is right. 

The Cramman. Then to sum it up so I can understand it, from 
what vou said, it won't cost, as far as the Department of Army is con- 
cerned, anything / 

General Cotiins. Right, sir. 

Mr. Corr. Except the $30 a month- 

Mr. Hess. No: it won’t cost anything. 

Mr. Buanprorp. This will not be in addition to present strength, Mr. 
Chairman. 

They will be the people that they would otherwise be drafting. 

The Cuatrman. Then the country can understand under the volun- 
teer system of approximately 60,000 for the service and approximately 
30,000 for the Department of the Army, it can be put into operation 
without any additional burden on the taxpayers ? 

General Cotnins. Correct, sir. 

The Cramman. That is correct. 

General Cotitns. That is correct. 

The Cuamrman. I trust the newspapers will head it in that kind of 
language. 

Now. members of the committee, we want to thank General Collins 
again. We must go into executive session as I have a report that the 
committee received from one of our committees that made a trip 
abroad to investigate certain things. 

Now we will meet this afternoon at 2 o'clock, with Admiral Fechteler 
and the Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

Let the committee go in executive session. Everybody please retire. 

(Whereupon, at 11:30 p. m., the committee went into executive 
session. ) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cratmman. Let the committee come to order. Now this after- 
noon the committee would like to have the Navy comment in regard 
to their views on the program that has been mapped out by the 
Commission. 

Now. I understand that Admiral Fechteler couldn't be here, so he 
has requested Admiral DuBose, Chief of the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel, to come and present the Department’s views. It is a pleasure 
to have you here, Admiral. We would be glad to hear what comments 
vou have to make. 
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STATEMENT OF VICE ADM. L. T. DuBOSE, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF 
NAVAL PERSONNEL 


Admiral DuBose. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, I shall read Admira 
Fechteler’s prepared statement. 

The Secretary of Defense has explained to you the Department oi 
Defense’s position with respect to universal military training. The 
National Security Training Commission’s first report to the Congre: 
gives a clear concept of a universal military training program and j 
objectives. I share the views and opinions e xpressed by the Secreta: 
of Defense and the need for this program as outlined by the Nation 
Security Training Commission. 

I am confident it is the desire of all of us to have the smallest siz 
standing forces consistent with national security. The Navy believes 
that the size of the forces required, short of full mobilization, 
directly related to the size, competence and availability of our Reserve 
forces. At such time as the international situation permits a reduc 
tion in the size of our operating forces, the magnitude of that redu 
tion will directly reflect the size and competence of the Reserve forces 
In fact, I think we must face the possibility that, unless we build «a 
strong, young, vital Reserve force, it may be necessary to increas 
existing operating forces. 

In periods of national emergency when it becomes necessary to 
rapidly expand our fleet the Navy must look to its Naval Reserve 
personnel. The Reserve is the only source from which we can obtai: 
the petty officers required for any rapid expansion of our combat 
forces. 

I think it important to point out that the problem of creating 
young, trained available Ready Reserve is particularly serious for the 
Navy. The Navy, I might point out, the Air Force as well, have 
special problems in this connection, The overwhelming majority ot 
Navy's personnel are procured through 4-year enlistments. Because 
of the long training necessary to produce petty officers who shoul 
constitute more than half of the Navy’s personnel, a 4-year enlist 
ment is essential. 

Under the terms of the Armed Forces Reserve Act, as approved by 
the House, men who perform 4 years of active duty do not have 
Ready Reserve obligation and may, if they so desire, go immediatel) 
into the Stand-by Reserve where their availability for duty is less- 
ened. In short, the Navy’s Ready Reserve almost entirely consists 0! 
men who volunteer to assume that liability. Other than the me 
procured through the Universal Milit: wy Training Program, no on 
would be obligated to serve in the Nav y’s Ready Reserve. 

That is why the inauguration and expansion of UMT is particular] 
vital to the future of the Navy Reserve program. 

I don’t want to be misunderstood at this point. The Navy is maki 
and will continue to make maximum effort to secure experienced 
petty officers for its Ready Reserve and particularly its organized 
units. We are going to do everything we can to build up our Read) 
Reserve and to induce men to accept this lability. 

The e Xpansion of the fleet since June 1950 was possible due to thi 
petty officers in the Naval Reserve. The large majority of these me1 
were veterans of World War II. They are increasing in age and at 
the same time are assuming added responsibilities of family life an 
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business connections in their communities. It hardly seems fair to 
these men to have their civilian lives repes itedly interrupted. 

Under our present system of recruitment for the Naval Reserve the 
new men have had no previous training or experience. Universal 
military training will remedy this de sfect. It will assure an input 
into the Naval Reserve of young men who have received basic naval 
training. 

Under present conditions the Navy can implement universal mili- 
tary tre eR prem on asmall scale, about 14,000 trainees annually, 6 months 
ifter any enabling legislation is passed by the Congress. It would 
be preferable to start on a small scale and build up gradually to the 
full implementation. This would permit us to make any modifica- 
tions and refinements that may be required to our training plans in 

more orderly fashion than if the program were built up rapidly to 
full-scale operation in which case the Navy would train 183,000 men 
mnually. 

If the oo is Initiated on a small-scale basis, 140,000 men an- 
nually, the Navy could utilize their services upon completion of their 
training and their transfer to the Naval Reserve as follows: (1) Em- 
ploy them on active duty for such periods as may be authorized, or, 

(2) continue their training on inactive duty in the Naval Reserve. 
At full implementation of the training program only the latter of 
the two methods named would be practicable. 

I wish to take this opportunity to state that our reserve training, 
both ashore and afloat, must be a strong, vitalized program. This is 
absolutely necessary if we are to reap the benefits of universal mili- 
tary training and develop trained personnel capable of manning our 
ships in the event of any future emergency. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Now, Admiral, is the Navy using the Draft Act ? 

Admiral DuBosr. No, sir; we are not using it. 

The CnarrmMan. To get its personnel ? 

Admiral DuBosr. We are getting all of our personnel up to the 
present on a voluntary basis. 

The Ciaran, Are you in position to advise the committee the 
strength of the Navy today, or would that be a secret matter 

\dmiral DuBose. Well, I can say it is something over 750,000. 

The Cuatrman. You have 750,000, then, in the Navy and all 
those are upon enlistments ranging from 4 years to 6 years? 

Admiral DvBosr. That is correct, sir. A great many of those, 
however, are recalled Reserves. 

The Cuaiman. Allright. Anyhow your enlistments are for what 
period of time? 

Admiral DuBose. The great majority are for 4+ years. We do 
have a minority enlistment for 17-year-olds and we do get a great 
any reenlistments for 6 years in the Regular Navy. 

Phe Cuamman. Well, the average enlistment is for 4 years? 

roe DuBose. I think that might be said, sin 

The Cramman. And you say you have a minority group that is 
¢ et sin 

Admiral DuBose. At 17 with parents’ consent for minority. 

The Carman. For 3 years? 

\dmiral DuBosr. Whatever the minority, until they are 21 years 
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The Cuairman. Oh, yes, I see. 

Now that is the way the personnel of the Navy is obtained / 

Admiral DuBosr. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuaiman. By voluntary enlistment. 

Now under the bill that we passed, the Reserve bill, after a perso: 
has been in the Navy for a period of + years he goes into the Reserve 
that is known as the Stand-by Reserve, is that correct ? 

Admiral DuBosr. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman,. All right. Now, where do you get for the Nay 
its Ready Reserve / 

Admiral DuBose. Well, we have always had a Voluntary Reserve 
up until the present. If this bill is enacted, we will have all of these 
jads who will go through UMT available for the Ready Reserve. 

The Cuairman. Then you automatically put them in the Ready 
Reserve ? 

Armiral DuBosr. That is right, sir. 

The Cuatrman. On the theory that he has not served equivalent 
toa period of enlistment in the service, is that it? 

Admiral DuBosr. That is correct, sir. There is a proviso whereby 
they could serve a full 8 years and not have to be in the Ready 
Reserve, but we would put as many as we could scinacsbaidaie’ in the 
Ready Reserve. 

The Cuamman. All right. With that background: Suppose Con 
gress passes this bill and you inaugurate it, when do you say it should 
be inaugurated, if Congress passes this bill / 

Admiral DuBosr. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think I can say. It is 
tied up with the international situation and with the expiration of the 
Draft Act in 1955. IT believe it would have to be subject to whiat 
developments take place in the ensuing year or two. 

The Ciaran. All right. Let's assume that the Defense Depart 
ment thinks it should go in 6 months and it goes in in 6 months. Ho 
would you operate / 

Admiral DuBosr. May Task: You mean the small program or t! 
full program, sir? 

The Cuairman. I am talking about the UMT bill. if Congress 
passes this bill. 

Admiral DuBose. If Congress were— 

The Cuamman. Then 6 months after that when it goes into effect 
the President puts it into effect upon the authority granted in t! 
bill, how would you operate your part of it? 

Admiral DuBose. Well, we would in the first place, not be ab! 
to operate at a full load unless we had at least one more trainii 
center. We would use every space we had in our existing training 
centers. Then we would take them in. We would give them 12 wee 
basic tre uning, — h is generally known as boot training. 

The Cramnman. All right. 

Admiral amie Like the same training that any other man get: 

The Cuatrman. Hlave you the training mapped out that is in th 
document here / 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, sit 

The Cuatrman. Turn to that now and let’s read that off, exactly 
how you are going to train them. Now this is one that comes in im 
mediately after the bill goes into effect. 

\dmiral DcBosr. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuamrman. And the same thing is true, whether it 1s a big pro- 
gram or a little program ¢ 

Admiral DuBose. The same general scheme, sir, except for the small 
program we can do it with existing facilities. mae 

The Cuairman. All right. With the small program, that is if the 
total amount or number of men would be only about 60,000, you would 
not have to increase any of your facilities ? 

Admiral DuBose. No, sir. 

The CuaimMan. What percent of the 60,000 would you get ¢ 

Admiral DuBose. We would get 14,000 annually, sir. 

The Cuairman. All right. If you get about 14,000, you would not 
have to increase ¢ 

Admiral DuBosr. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. If you got over 14,000, say 25,000, would you have 
to increase ¢ 

Admiral DuBose. I think we could handle 25,000, about our limit. 
sir. 

The Cuairman. All right. Now go ahead and tell the committee 
what you would do now to train them if it went into effect and you had 
14,000 or you had 25,000. 

Admiral DuBosr. Basically, first will be the 12 weeks’ so-called 
boot training that every other man gets. Then we would, after classi- 
fying him, put them into elementary training for rate for a period of 
8 weeks; we would put them in the rating in which they seem to fall 
by the classification tests we give them and also their own desires. 
In other words, they would be in engineering, deck, hospital, dental, 
aviation, Seabee’s, and so on. We would put them in those various 
categories, 

Then. after that 5 weeks, it is our ultimate aim to give them 4 weeks 
at sea. Phat has to remain an ultimate aim because it would require 
a good many ships to carry it out for everyone. 

We would send the Seabee’s, for example. to Port Hueneme for 4 
weeks for that on-the-job training as we call it, or we would send them 
to Davisville, R. I., where we have Seabee’s. We would send those 
that go in the Hospital and Dental Corps to the hospital training 
schools at the hospitals. 

We would put the aviation trainees at an air station. The majority 
of them would go aboard a carrier for that last 4 weeks. 

The Cuairman. To be sure that evervone had a tour of duty or 
training aboard a ship ¢ 

Admiral DuBosr. Not everyone, sir—not Seabees, for example, not 
hospital corpsmen, only those who would have a seagoing job where 
you needed particularly to know about the sea if they were called to 
duty. 

The Cuairman. Well, are you sound in that? Because one thing 
that has struck me for a long time is the thought, in running into the 
Navy, that it isa land organization instead of a sea organization. Now 
you are still selling that idea, that a great group of them is going 
to be trained for shore duty and not sea duty. Now why shouldn’t 
everyone be able to go to sea or to know something about his duties 
at sea in the event he is ever ordered to sea ¢ 

Admiral DuBose. 1 would like very much to do it, sir, but even 
with this 14,000, were we to give every man 1 month at sea, it would 
take 10 destroyers full-time to do it, sir, and when you get to 183,000 
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it Is going to require a very large training squadron. I don’t know 
whether we will be able to operate such a large training squadron 
By taking the Seabees and putting them at their specialty, the hospital 
corpsmen to hospitals, for their work at sea is the same as they would 
get in a hospital 

The CHarrMAN. That is right. 

Admiral DuBosr. We can greatly reduce the number of men whom 
we would have to send to sea for this month’s training. I thoroughly 
agree with you. If we could, if we had the ships and could do it, it 
would be highly advisable to give every single one of them a month of 
training at sea 

The Cuatrman. Now, how do you determine which ones will get the 
training at sea and which ones will get the training on land? You 
say we need so many for Seabees, so many for hospital corpsmen, and 
so on, and this and that boy we will train for seaman first class at sea. 
Is that the way you would do it ? 

Admiral DuBose. Generally speaking, yes, sir. What we would do 
is to put the numbers—the numbers which we would put in each of 
those categories would bear direct relation to the numbers that the 
Navy needs in each one of those categories. 

The CHarrman. Admiral, where would UMT basic training start? 
Where would the boot training start? What camps? 

Admiral DuBose. For the 14,000 ? 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes. 

Admiral DuBosr. We expect to put it at Camp Elliott, out at San 
Diego. 

The CuairmMan. Camp what 4 

Admiral DuBose. Camp Elhott, which is a part of the training 
center at San Diego. 

The CnHairman. Camp E aes ¢ 

Admir al DuBose. Yes, si 

The Cuarrman. You aver only have one station, then? 

Admiral DuBose. For the 14,000, yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Now, if it expanded beyond 14,000 in the second 
vear, have you mapped out where to go in the sec ir vear program ¢ 

Ac lmir al Du Bose. Yes, sir. W e can go to Great Lakes or we can 
go into San Diego with small groups. Of course, the difficult part of 
saying how many we can take is—for next year we know our training 
load, but we don’t know what our normal training load is going to be 
in the years to come. So it is difficult to say the exact number that 
we could take—but we could expand. Now at Great Lakes, we would 
have to do a great deal more work on the buildings we have idle at 
Great Lakes than we would at Camp Elliott. That was our reason for 
picking Camp Elliott for this program, but we could expand into 
Great Lakes 

The CHarrmMan. When this UMT program gets under way, at the 
same time you recognize the fact that the draft will be in operation ? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, sit 

The CHarrkmMan. Otherwise some would escape their responsibility 
and it wouldn’t be equal. Do you think that the voluntary plan should 
run on indefinitely or should it be curtailed after the know-how has 
been obtained and that the obligation should be equal, fixed by the 
local boards 
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Admiral DuBose. Well, I think once we start this voluntary pro- 
eram we should definitely keep some program running if we are to 
finally implement the full bill. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Admiral DuBosr. Otherwise we will lose the know-how that we 

gained by this pilot program. 

The CHamMan. That is right. Then why wouldn't it be better, 
after the know-how has been obtained, to call upon the local boards 
throughout the country to supply to the departments the number that 
the departments desire to train so the obligation will be equal, which 
inturn will enable a shutting off of the draft ¢ 

Admiral DuBose. T see no reason that the local board shouldn't 
assign them, sir. 

The CHatrman. Now, Admiral, that is about all the questions I 
lave toask you. So you can start this without any additional cost to 
the Navy? 

Admiral Du Bose. Well—— 

The CHamMan. On the 14,000 that would go to you ¢ 

Admiral DuBose. That is correct. Some slight expenditure will 
have to be diverted to refurnish these buildings at Elliott, but it will 
not amount to a great deal. 

The CHairman. All right. Camp Elliott would be designated, and 
all of them would be sent over there from all over the country that 
is assigned to you 4 

Admiral DuBosr, That is our idea, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And the training would take place there to a cer- 
tain extent. Then it would be transferred to other activities through- 
out the whole country ; is that it? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Some would be put on ships in the Atlantic and 
some in the Gulf and some in the Pacific; is that it ? 

Admiral DuBosr. That is our idea, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, what about the ones that are going to spe- 
cialize and you want to make a specialist out of him, in electronics or 
some other thing? Would you send him off to school ? 

Admiral DuBosr. It is our idea that we would have what we would 
call a beginners’ or a P School at Camp Elliott. That would give 
them the elements, some elementary knowledge of that specialty. We 
would not have time to really make an electronics man in 6 months, 
for we take a man who has had all his basic training and probably 
be aboard ship, and it still takes us 36 weeks to give him the education 
lie needs to be an electronic technician. 

The Cuatrman. Admiral, after he gets this 6 months’ basic train- 
ing in the Navy, he is put in the Reserve, in the Navy. You wouldn't 
put him in the Stand-by Reserve. You would put him in the Active 
Reserve. 

Admiral DuBose. These 14,000 will have to obligate themselves to 
enlist in the Reserve when they get their 6 months’ training. 

The CHatrMan. Oh, yes. 

Admiral DuBose. The minute it is over we will call them to active 
duty for 18 months. 

The CuarrmMan. You will call them to active duty for 18 months? 

Admiral DuBoss. Yes, and then we will put him back in the 
Reserve, 
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The Cuatrman. And then he would go in the Stand-by Reserve 
when he goes back to civilian reserve ? 

Admiral DuBosr. He would have more time to serve in the Ready 
Reserve, sir, because he has only done 2 years. That would be exactly 
the same as the drafted man. 

The CuatrmMan. Then he would have to serve three additional years ? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes. 

The CHatrMan. In the Ready Reserve. 

Admiral DuBose. The same as the draftees. 

The Cuatrman. Yes, sir. Any questions by any members of the 
committee? Mr. Short. 

Mr. Suorr. Admiral, unlike the Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, 
and the Air Force in the past have been able to obtain or secure the 
men they have needed by the volunteer method; have they not? 

Admiral DuBosr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. And certainly in the past you have preferred to have 
volunteers in the Navy and the Air Force? 

Admiral DuBosr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. Today you have in excess of 750,000 men in the Navy. 
I take it that that is a sufficient number to meet the present 
requirements ¢ 

Admiral DuBose. The present requirements: ves, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. Well, now, if you employed the volunteer method o1 
resorted to that and have not been compelled to resort to the draft in 
the past and if you have a sufficient number today to meet present 
requirements, why is UMT necessary? Why should the Navy and the 
Marine Corps and the Air Force be able to get these volunteers in the 
past and why is it that you should not be advocating UMT? 

Admiral DuBose. I think, Mr. Short, that we are going to have 
a reversal of the old situation, where we had extremely well- trained 
petty officers in our Reserve, yet where we had our nonrated men wit! 
very little training. This UMT will produce for us a very el 
trained soneated man, but it will not produce the petty officers for us. 
It will produce potential petty officers, but we are going to have to 
work on them to make petty officers out of them. 

Phat is why I said in my statement that we are not going to do just 
this. Weare still going out and do our best to get all the petty officers 
to volunteers for the Reserve that we possibly can, even though they do 
not have an obligation to serve. 

Mr. Snort. Of course you realize that in recent years, the past few 
years, Congress had been not only liberal but generous in its appro 
pintions of nearly a billion dollars a year for our various Reserve 
forces ¢ 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. Almost a billion dollars a year we spent from the close 
of World War II up to the outbreak of the conflict in Korea, in June 
1950. Tam just wondering why it is, after spending so much of the 
t: — vyers’ money on different Reserves in all branches of the service, 

: found ourselves so woefully unpre pared and unready to meet that 
crisis. I must say, without disparagement to other branches of the 
service, I think the Navy has done by far a better job in its Reserve 
program in recent years than the other branches of the service. 
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I do happen to know that you have some very excellent Reserve 
training centers over the United States. I am just wondering why 
it is that we haven’t had a strong Reserve. 

Admiral DuBosr. I think, Mr. Short, the answer is we have had a 
strong and a very wonderful Reserve. But we have about depleted 
it at the moment with this emergency. And I must confess we are 
meeting a little reluetance on the part of some of these petty officers 
to reenlist at the moment, but I still hope to get them back. I am not 
admitting they won’t come back, but at the moment we have had 
our Reserve pretty badly depleted. We have made calls of some 155,- 
000 or 186,000 enlisted men from that Reserve to meet this emergency. 
and they have made our expansion. No other way could we have ex- 
punded without that fine Reserve. 

Mr. Suort. Volunteers, don’t you think, are usually about the best 
soldiers in the world ? 

Admiral DuBosr. We have grown up with the volunteer Navy, s 

Mr. Snort. Volunteers—whether it is in the Armed Forces or 11 
private industry, I think free men have always outworked, out- 
produced and outfought people who have been compelled to serve 
against their will. Don’t you really think that when men are in- 
ducted into milit: ary service, regardless of the branch, it happens to 
be against their own will, and we do run a certain danger or risk of 
hurling our people into a sense of false security / 

Admiral DuBosr. That—— 

Mr. Suorr. France, you know, built up the Maginot line. She 
had universal military training. She considered her army impreg- 
nable, but she was overrun in a few weeks’ time. And certainly uni- 
versal training and service didn’t save Poland. And, instead of 
guaranteeing peace, the major Axis powers—generally, Italy and 
Japan—they had it, were led down the road to war, defeat, and ruin. 

Admiral DuBose. That is abs sir. And I go back. We are 
not going to just take this and say “This is our Reserve.” We are 
Piles aeks ah ceded oot alk toe solamente ear Reserve that we 
can. We do not expect to just use this UMT as the sum total of our 
Reserve. We are going to get every volunteer petty officer that we 
can get into the Reserve so far as we can support it. 

Mr. Gavin. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. Might I ask you at this point whether or not, if the 
selective service was not in force right now, would you have enough 
enlistments to take care of your requirements ? 

Admiral DuBosr. I can only say that we are getting plenty of 
volunteer enlistments at the moment, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. JI asked you a question. 

Admiral DuBosr. I don’t know. Selective Service definitely has a 
bearing on volunteer enlistments. 

Mr. Suorr. Of course. We will have to be fair and admit that, 
because*you have the draft in existence, it is a great inducement for 
men to volunteer. 

The CHarMan. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cnatrman, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Admiral, is it not true, of the enlisted man you get 
in the Reserves today, that his basic training is very limited ? 
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Admiral DuBosr. Exactly, sir, and that is the point I made a little 
while ago: that we would have the inversion. Where we had the 
wonderfully trained petty officers and the not so well trained nonrated 
men, with this we will have the better-trained nonrated men and not 
the better-trained petty officer. 

Mr. Van Zanpv. Is it not true, when you call a nonrated enlisted- 
man Reserve to active duty today, that you have to give him several 
weeks of basic training before he is ready for a job? 

Admiral DuBosr. There are so few exceptions to that that I can 
say “Yes” to the question. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. However, when UMT graduates come into the 
Navy under this program, into the Naval Reserve, you will receive a 
nonrated man who has had 6 months of basic military training, and 
from that time on he can function as a reservist, attending weekly 
drills and taking his summer training. So, instead of having a non- 
trained man, you are going to have a trained man? 

Admiral DuBosr. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In the ranks of the nonrated / 

Admiral DuBosr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Now, is it not true that your Reserve of today, the 
rated petty officer, is going to be the strength and the backbone of the 
Reserve when this UMT program goes into effect ? 

Admiral DuBosr. I am going to do everything within my power 
to make it so, anyhow. 

Mr. Suorr. Always has been. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. So, as I can see it, you are going 
to have this vast Reserve organization, with experienced naval petty 
officers in control, we will say, and the UMT graduate filling the ranks 
of the nonrated ? 

Admiral DuBosr. That is the way we see it, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, there is one problem that has worried me, 
and no doubt it will be discussed by this committee several times 
before we conclude the hearings; and that is: What is the Navy going 
to do with the UMT trainee of a low physical standard ? 

Admiral DuBosr. That is going to worry us, too, sir. Undoubtedly 
in this basic training, the program I outlined, we are going to have 
an illiterate school along with this thing. Now, I don’t know the solu- 
tion to that, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Therefore, I can see the Army, the Navy, the Air 
Force, and the Marine Corps having special schools to take care of 
these illiterates and men of a low physical standard. 

Admiral DuBosr. We have to, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Any other questions by any members of the com- 
mittee? Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doytx. Admiral, I am visualizing what you experts tell us: 
The machinery, the equipment, the techniques aboard ship, on land, 
and in all other branches of the military, will change rapidly from 
vear to year, very rapidly. , 

Now, if that is so true, how is it that a boy who is trained, say, in 
one specialty for 6 months only, or say for 5 months on land and then 
| month aboard ship—what use is he going to be, or is he to be con- 
sidered as having received the basic military training as far as the 
Navy is concerned? Suppose you recall him 3 or 4 years later. 
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Suppose he is in a Reserve unit. Is he going to be able to get the 
same training after the 6 months that he got before? You see what 
I am getting at ! 

Admiral DuBose. I think, Mr. Doyle, that you have misunderstood 
possibly what I meant by “training. * We will only give them the 
most elementary training to try to start them off in the field where 
they would seem to best fit in, but none of these men will be more than 
seamen or firemen or airmen at the end of 6 months. Those that go 
into a drilling statuts wherever we have training centers—and we will 
keep them busy 5 or 6 nights a week—will be able to progress. 
And if we have our petty oflicers there, the »y will—some of them—in 
time make petty officers probably without ever going Ae an extended 
tour at sea. The number would be relatively small, but it could do 
that. They would have to be men whose specialty in their civilian 
job is very much similar to what their specialty in the Navy is. 

Mr. Dorie. May I interrupt you, then on this point? What is 
basic that they will obtain during this 6 months’ UMT period so far 
as the Navy is concerned? What will they obtain that is basic enough 
to justify the claim that it is basic Navy training? 

Admiral DuBosr. We find it necessary to put every man we enlist 
through 3 months of this training. Then they go to sea trom there. 
So, if we give these men a month at sea, as we hope to do, that takes 
you 4 months and we figure in the other 2 months, which we call ele- 
mentary rate training, that we can at least introduce them to the 
requirements of the particular rates and get them fitted into a niche 
where, if we do call them aboard ship, we haven't got to classify them, 
interview them, see where they will best fit. And they will have had 
an opportunity to get the elements of some particular rate. But they 
will not be rated men. 

Mr. Doytr. May I ask you, then, just a couple more questions ? 

The Cuamman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dover. I refer you to page 14 of the Commission's report, deal 
ing with the Navy. In the middle of the second paragraph it says: 

Therefore, existing Navy facilities are inadequate to absorb the Navy's por- 
tion of a UMT program in the near future, even if it should be small in scale 
and this situation will continue to obtain until there has been a substantial re 


duction in the size of the Regular Navy. Assuming, therefore, the simultaneous 


operation of UMT program separate from the Regular Establishment, the Navy 
elieves the construction of three new training centers would be necessary. 

Now are they going to cost considerable money ? 

Admiral DvuBosr. No. I am responsible for that statement. I 
think it was a mistake on my part. I visualized when we first got 
into this thing that it was the desire that these men be completely 
separated from the Regular recruits and that they all had to be in 
distinct and separate training centers. That concept has been changed 
and all we would do now is put them in separate camps within the 
existing training stations. I think that is in error. 

Mr. Dorie. Then I am right in assuming, in view of your answer, 
that the process of the thinking of the Navy at least insofar as UMT 
sa matter of evolution, also? 

Admiral DuBose. I think it will be for some time, Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doyie. That leads me to say this. Admiral, you made an 
observation that there would be 14,000 men or boys of ‘UMT sent to 
i certain area, on the Pacific Coast for training, San Diego, for in- 
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stance. Why don’t you use the training facilities in an area just to 
the north of there, in Los Angeles County, at Long Beach to be 
specific, which had the training facilities up to the time ‘the N vavy made 
an eroneous decision a year anda half, 2 years ago 4 

Why don’t you use those training facilities there? They are idle. 

Admiral DuBose. Mr. Doyle. they were quite different training fa- 
cilities than we use for the basic training. Those were fleet schools 
and if you will remember all there are is about 8 or 10 buildings and it 
isa part of the receiving station and a part of the naval base. I think 
we would find great difficulty putting a 14,000-man training center at 
Long Beach in the existing facilities. 

Mr. Dorie. You could put some there and save some money, 
couldn’t you 4 

The CHatrman, I think this, Admiral, in all seriousness. You are 
going to have 14,000. They are going to come from every section of 
hie ties nited States. Well, I don’t know about that because they are 
going to be volunteers. But assume they come from every section. I 
‘lon't see why at least you couldn't have one camp in the eastern see- 
tion of the United States and one in the western section. In that way 
vou certainly would save some railroad transportation. 

Admiral DuBosr. We would, sir, and we have gone into that. 

The Cuatrman. I don’t know whether it is possible. I am _ not 
plugging for any section. I am just trying to plug a little economy 
now and then—not often. [Laughter. | 

But now and then it is a good thing to put in a plug for economy. 
I wish you would look into that to see—vyes, this is electionvear. You 
have 14,000. Now this point in California is a good way out there. 
[t is inthe southwestern part of the United States. Boys from Maine, 
boys from New York—they are going to have a jong trip. It is going 
to cost about three or four hundred dollars out there and three or four 
hundred dollars back. Why couldn't you sort. of start saving a little 
of that money and say we will put one somewhere east of the Missis- 
sippi River? 

Admiral DwBosr. You see. that carries a peak on-board load of 
7.000. 

The CHatrMan. You say what / 

Admiral DuBose. The maximum that we will have in training at 
any one time is 7,000, under this 14,000 program. 

Mr. Price. Wouldn't Great Lakes accommodate 7,000 trainees ¢ 

Admiral DuBosr. The point is we selected Camp Elliott with the 
idea of there being no additional funds. Great Lakes will not accom- 
modate the training without large expenditures on the buildings there. 
The cheapest place to get ready for this is Camp Elliott. 

Mr. Pricer. How much would you save in transportation if you 
split that ? 

Admiral DuBose. I don’t know. I figure that the transportation 
for this whole thing will be in the neighborhood of $1 million for 
a yeal 

The CHamman. Of course—— 

Mr. Price. How much would it cost to put these buildings in shape 
at Great Lakes ? 

Admiral DuBose. Well, they would cost—Captain Williams tells 
me that the survey at Great Lakes shows we would have to build some 
new buildings to take them. 
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Mr. Price. If you are going to have a permanent program won't 
vou have to go to that eventually, anyhow ¢ 
~ Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir. But we hope when we go toa permanent 
program there would be an appropriation for it. 

The CHarrMan. What / 

Admiral DuBosr. An appropriation for it 

The CHarrMan. Oh. no. When you go to a long, strung out perma- 
nent program, it is to be hoped that the Navy will have reduced its 
personnel to such an extent that you will not have to build anywhere, 
that you have enough present facilities to take care of them. 

Admiral DuBosr. We have really worked at great length on the 
question of spaces. The best that we can come up with, our best idea 
is that we would very probably have to have additional spaces for 
20,000 men if we were training 180.000. 

Mr. Price. What is the peak load at Great Lakes / 

Admiral DuBose. 15,000 about. 

Mr. Price. How many are there now / 

Admiral DuBosr. About 12,000 at the moment. 

Mr. Prick. How many did you have there during World War II? 

Admiral DuBosr. T cannot answer that question, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, Admiral, if Congress passes this bill, see if 
you can locate it so we can save a little money. 

Admiral DuBose. Aye, aye, sir. 

The CuarMan. For goodness sake. don’t put it down in my neigh- 
borhood. 

Members of the committee, IT think the admiral has covered the 
situation—— 

Mr. Core. I would like to ask a question of the admiral, 

The Carman, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cote. I don’t want to transgress unduly on the committee's 
time, but I do find it puzzling to hear you military people come down 
here this year and tell us you don’t know when you think this program 
ought to start, when last year your predecessors were down there say- 
ing they thought they ought to start at once. Now I don’t understand 
it. 

Mr. WickersHAM. Just like Congressmen. "They change—— 

Admiral DuBose. I don’t know, Mr. Cole. It cannot start full 
blast while you have the draft. That is certain. 

Mr. Core. Your predecessors were down here a year ago for au- 
thority to start it full blast a year ago and the pressures to resist giv- 
ing or inaugurating it immediately came from the Capitol end of 
the Government. We were the ones that imposed these hurdles and 
these delays. Now after the delays have been put in, it seems as 
though the military people have caught that sentiment and they don’t 
know when it ought to start, which makes it very difficult for me to 
know what to believe. 

But what I would like to know is what recommendations you, the 
Navy people, will have, to give to the selective service people that they 

can use as the yardstick to select the 14,000 that you think you are 
going to get, assuming that there won't be more than 14,000 who will 
volunteer # 

Admiral DuBose. I think, sir, if it is to be a true pilot program, 
which it is intended to be, they should be a cross section, there should 
be no selection of any particular kind. 
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Mr. Core. Let’s say you have 30,000 boys who are ready to go int: 
this voluntarily in 1955? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes. 

Mr. Core. You can only take 14,000 of them. How are you going 
to determine which 14,000 it shall be ? 

Admiral DuBosr. That, sir, I don’t know. It seems to me that that 
is up tothe Commission. As far as the Navy is concerned, I have not 
gone intothat. That is the only answer I can really give you, Mr. Cole. 

The CuatrMan. It was suggested, Mr. Cole, by Mr. Kilday, you 
might give quotas to naval districts. 

Mr. Corr. I do think you Navy folks ought to give some thought to 
that, because I fancy that General Hershey is going to be knocking o: 
your door saying “Now, what are your recommendations?” 

Admiral DuBosr. I think you are undoubtedly right, and we will 
see what we come up with on that, sir. 

The CHamman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. If there is a program for universal military training 
where we are going to indoctrinate every boy with 6 months of train 
ing in the art and technique of warfare, if we adopt the voluntary pro 
gram, how are we going to give every boy—if it is universal, how | 
Is going to be universal if we are going to make it military ‘ 

The CHairman. Of course Mr. Gavin, the local draft boards will 
select who volunteer to come in and on some basis they will send up 
the names. It should not run for an indefinite period of time because 
if it did run for an indefinite period of time you would have to keep 
the draft. Because those that didn’t volunteer would escape, unless 
the draft is on his neck. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

The Cuamrman. So therefore, | was hoping that probably after a 
year they could get to the proposition where everybody had an equa! 
obligation and the draft board would impose it on them all alike and 
not have anybody to volunteer. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, if they get the volunteers the first vear, the second 
year and the third vouc-— 

The Cuaiman. Well, as a matter of fact, there is not very much 
inducement unless you put a little inducement in this bill for a fellow 
to go in, anyhow, unless he just knows the draft is going to get him 
sooner or later and he might as well go in. 

Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Mr. Wexsreap. Isn't that who they would take in, 1814-year-old 
boys, who would automatically be drafted ? 

The Cuarman. They would take them in within the age limit. 

Now General Shepherd, come around, please, sir. 

Members of the committee, I have the honor to introduce you to 
the new Commandant of the Marine Corps, General Shepherd. Now, 
General, we are happy to have you up here. We will be glad to have 
any comment you want to make in regard to this bill. 

Mr. Coir. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, you might indicate to the Com 
mandant that he has reason to feel that he is among friends on this 
committee. 

The CHamman. He knows that. He knows that this committee has 
always been fighting the battles of the Marine Corps. This committe: 
is sort of a fighting organization like the Marine Corps. 
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STATEMENT OF GEN. LEMUEL C. SHEPHERD, JR., COMMANDANT 
OF THE MARINE CORPS 


General SHeruerp. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, members of the 
committee, Iam General Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., Commandant of the 
Marine Corps. 

I consider this legislation to be adequate for its purpose, and believe 

that it will provide the necessary framework within which universal 
military training may become a reality. 

The Marine Corps will be charged with participation in universal 
military training. A portion of the young men inducted into the Na- 
tional Security Training Corps will be assigned to the Marine Corps 
for their 6-month training period, upon completion of which they will 
be transferred to the Marine Corps Reserve for the remainder of their 

obligation. 

We have designed a comprehensive program of basic training and 
indoctrination. The graduates of this course will be ready to undergo 
more advanced training in the Marine Corps Reserve or to take their 
place in Regular units if they so desire. 

The first 8 weeks of our program will be recruit training, which 
will impart basic military skills and will indoctrinate each trainee as 
a marine. This phase will be conducted at our installations at Parris 
Island, S. C., and San Diego, Calif. 

Upon completion of recruit instruction each trainee will receive 4 
weeks of advanced individual training, designed to enable the trainee 
to function effectively as a member of a squad or equivalent unit. 

Thereafter, those trainees assigned to marine aviation will receive 
12 weeks of specialist aviation training at Navy or Marine Corps 
aviation facilities. Trainees not assigned to aviation will receive 8 
weeks of specialized training in their particular military occupaton— 
infantry, artillery, communications, engineers, tanks, amphibian trae- 
tors, supply, motor transport, and the ike—and 4 weeks of unit train- 
ing at the company or battery level, including basic amphibious train- 
ing, tactics, and ceremonies. 

Training subsequent to recruit training, except for that in the 
aviation field, will be conducted at selected Marine Corps installa- 
tions, largely at Camp Lejeune, N. C., and Camp Pendleton, Calif., 
and may consist of both classroom instruction and on-the-job training, 
depending on the military occupation involved. 

Our program will provide basic military training while developing 
pride in performance of duty, self-confidence, discipline, technical 
tohelaney, and physical fitness in future members of the Marine 
Corps Reserve. At the same time, potential leaders will be recognized 
and earmarked for | eewehes future assignment to officer or non- 
commissioned officer training programs. 

Training of young men in the 17- to 19-year age group will be no 
new task for the Marine C orps. I have examined the records con- 
cerning voluntary first enlistments in the Marine Corps for the 3 
years before we began taking men through induction, and I find that 
over that period 69 percent ‘of all Marine Corps recruits were under 
the age of 19. We do not anticipate that the morale and welfare 
problems of National Security Training Corps trainees will differ 

greatly from those of the average marine recruit. 
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We plan, however, to take especial measures with our trainees in 
their moral, religious, and educational guidance and endeavor to safe- 
guard and develop their character in order to return them to their 
communities as better citizens upon completion of their training 
period. 

I support this legislation because I believe that UMT will improve 
the military posture of our country. 

That concludes my prepared statement. 

The CHatrMan. Thank you very much, General. Your statement 
covers practically every question that I had in mind to propound to 
you, and I will ask the members of the committee, any questions any 
one desires to address the general ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cnatrman. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. General, at the present time under selective service 
you are receiving men who are below physical standards. Just what 
are you doing in the way of training them ? 

General Sureruerp. I don’t think we have gotten any greater pro 
ortion of low-physical-standard men than any of the other services. 
understand there have been some cases. As a matter of fact, I 
happened to look up the other day the number that had been dis 
charged for physical or mental unfitness, and it only ran 2.8 percent. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. This is the reason I asked the question: I can see 
under this program of UMT that you are bound to have assigned to 
you certain young men below physical standard. Probably some of 
them are illiterates. Tam just wondering if the Marine Corps would 
have to set up a special school to train these young men or whether 
you can absorb them in the program that you have in mind. 

Gieneral Suepuerp. That is correct. We at present have such a 
school at Parris Island to take care of the language difficulties with 
the Puerto Ricans that we are receiving. Probably we will have to 
have basic schools to take care of those that are incapable of absorb 
ing the regular training courses. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. The number will be quite small, wouldn't it / 

General SHEPHERD. I would say it would be no greater than it ts at 
present. I believe we can handle the situation. 

The Cratrman. Mr. Bates, any questions ? 

Mr. Bares. Yes, sir. 

General, when you take these men into the program, and particu 
larly after it gets rolling, you are going to have some in aviation, some 
in tanks, as you have outlined. Some are going to have on-the-job 
training with various types of equipment. After this training is com 
pleted, they go home. Now we get into difficulty. Do T understand, 
then, that we are going to have facilities available in all these towns 
throughout the country so the man if he had specialized in tanks or 
aviation, electronics, or whatever it might be, that these facilities are 
going to be available to him, or does it mean he is going to go back 
and have to join a volunteer unit where there is no equipment to carry 
out the branch in which he has this previous training ¢ 

Just how are you going to work that program out 4 

General Surpiuerp. The details of that are rather complex. Natu 
rally those that go to centers where we have a Reserve unit will join 
that unit. Those that are living in rural areas will have to be called 
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in periodically for refresher courses. I don’t personally see how we 
can overcome that difficulty. 

Mr. Bares. I was just wondering whether you were going to select 
a man by the talents he might have or by the facilities that might be 
available in his particular area. 

General SuHeruerD. Normally we select them by the talent they 
have. It is quite an undertaking to combine the two, I think. It is 
a question of whether to put a man that came from one particular 
town in a unit that might be organized there or to assign him accord 
ing to his talent. 

Mr. Bares. If a man specialized in tanks during his training and he 
becomes advanced, vou wouldn't want to send that man home where 
there was no training facilities or equipment for him to further his 
knowledge and keep proficient init. [was just wondering if you have 
given any thought to that and how.it would work out. 

The CHaiRMAN. Well, we may not be able to oive him all the train- 
ing necessary to make a good combat marine out of him in 6 months, 
but we will keep on working with him until we do make him what 
we consider — 

Mr. Bares. You don’t want to waste time. 

General Srernerd. The only answer I have to that, sir, would be 
that he would be called back for 2 weeks’ training each summer, 

The CHAIRMAN. That is right. 

General SHeruerp. More or less as our Volunteer Reserve is now. 
At that time he would get refresher courses. 

The CHairmMan. You can rest assured if he goes in the Marines he 
is going to be kept in training until he is qualified as the Marines 
think he should be. Thank you very much—— 

Mr. Cote. IT want the Commandant to discuss the effect of this volun 
tary proposal upon the Marine Corps. 

General Suepuerd. [ beg your pardon, sir? 

Mr. Corr. How many men is the Marme Corps getting from the 
draft now ¢ 

General SHEPHERD. For the past 6 months we got 31,359, and for the 
next 6 months between the first of the vear and June we expect to 
induct 36.750. 

Mr. Cote. Average, five or six thousand a month ? 

General Suepierp. That averages 6,125 a month. 

Mr. Cour. What portion of this 60,000 proposed voluntary trainees 
willthe Marines get ¢ 

General SHEPHERD, 2,750. 

The CHarrMan. A month 

Mr. BLuanprorp. Total. 

The CHairMan. Total. 2.750 4 

General SHEPHERD, 2,750, I think, is our proportion of the 60,000, 

Mr. Cote. How was the ratio determined? The 60,000 divided by 
the relative strengths of the various services and the total of our 
military establishments 4 

General SHerHerpd. Yes, sir. I have that here. We are one-fifth of 
the Navy. As T understand it, the Army gets 50 percent; the Air 
Force, 23 percent: the Navy, 22 percent: and we get 20 percent of the 
Navy, which is 37,000 for total implementation, or 2.750 partial im- 
plementation. 

Mr. Core. Your 2,700 is a part of the Navy's 14,000? 





General SierpHERD. No. It is in addition to that, I would say. 

Mr. Core. It is in addition to the Navy’s 14,000 ? 

General SHEPHERD. Yes; it is in addition to the 14,000. 

The CrrairMan. You get 20 percent of what the Navy gets. 

General Suepuerp. That is correct. 

The CHatrMan. That is right. If things turn out like we hope they 
will turn out, you will get a few more. Thank you very much, 
general. 

General Vandenberg, will you please come around. 

General, it is always a pleasure for the committee to have you to 
give us the mature advice and counsel and wisdom. We welcome you 
here this afternoon. We should like to have your comment now in 
regard to the Commission’s plan with reference to UMT ? 


STATEMENT OF GEN. HOYT S. VANDENBERG, COMMANDER, UNITED 
STATES AIR FORCE 


General VANDENBERG. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a pre- 
pared statement. 

The CrairmMan. Let there be order in the committee now. Go right 
ahead, General. 

General VANDENBERG. May I state, Mr. Chairman, that I have in 
the copies that I have distributed two additional paragraphs that is 
in the print now and will be up here shortly. If I may read mine 
and the committee will notice the two paragraphs I have added. 

The CuarrMan. All right; go ahead. 

General VaANpENBERG. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity 
of appearing before your committee in support of the proposed legis- 
lation on universal military training. 

Congress, in laying the ground work for universal military training 
during the past session, created the National Security Training Com- 
mission and delegated to it the responsibility of studying the problem. 
The Air Force has consistently supported the principle of universal 
military training, and it support the Commission’s findings. 

All of us in the military and out of it are hopeful that the day will 
come when the world situation will justify a reduction in the size 
of the Active Establishment. 

I am convinced that for some years to come our ability to make such 
a decision safely will depend in large measure on the size, the quality, 
and the readiness of the Reserve forces. 

The increasing technical complexity of air power requires that the 
Air Force continue to stress the intake of long-service volunteers in 
the numbers necessary to maintain optimum readiness of the force in 
being. 

However, to continue this pattern exclusively and indefinitely would 
compromise our capability to develop a Ready Reserve. It is my 
belief that the increase in combat capabilities now going on in the Air 
Force in being has progressed to the point where the investment of 
some of our effort could be devoted to the initial phases of a vitalized 
Reserve force. 

When UMT is fully operative, it is contemplated that the Air Force 
would train approximately 186,000 trainees per year. A 26-week 
program would be provided. Two weeks would be required for induc- 
tion and discharge. 
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Eight weeks would be devoted to basic training, and the remaining 
16 weeks to specialist technical training or on-the-job training with 
regular Air Force units. It is planned that approximately 60 percent 
of the Air Force trainees would be given formal courses in selected 
technical subjects, and the other 40 percent would move from basic 
training to on-the-job-training tasks. The report of the Commission 
more fully sets forth the proposed Air Force program under full 
implementation. 

Under partial implementation the Air Force would train approxi- 
mately 13,250 trainees per year. Each of these trainees would also 
undergo a 26-week training program. As under full implementation, 
2 weeks would be set aside for induction and discharge and 8 weeks for 
basic military training. It is hoped that all of these trainees will be 
qualified to receive technical training during the 16-week technical 
training phase. A member of my staff will testify later as to the 
details of this proposed training program. 

The Air Force has given conscientious study to measures for the 
personal welfare and morals of the trainees. Representatives of the 
chaplain’s office and the Air Staff will testify in detail as to the plans 
and programs we have developed. However, I personally would like 
io assure the committee that we are very much aware of our responsi 
bilities toward the trainees in these respects. Officers and noncom- 
missioned officers selected as teachers and advisers will be of the 
highest type possible consistent with our primary combat require- 
ments. 

Each trainee will be given an opportunity to worship as he chooses. 
Character guidance lectures will be stressed; educational advancement 
opportunities will be provided during off-duty time: and a complete 
extracurricular activities program w ill be pl: iced into effect. In con- 
junction with the individual’s training as an airman, every effort will 
be made to advance him mentally, morally, and spiritually. 

“We feel that the establishment of an effective universal military 
(raining program can help toward the attainment of enduring 
strength. On behalf of the Air Force I support the proposal for 
enactment of this legislation. 

The Cuamrman. Thank you very much, General. 

Now, General, I would like the committee to be advised of the details 
of your proposed training program. First, where is your breakdown 
going to take place / You say, “It is hoped all trainees will be quali- 
fied to receive technical training,” and so forth. Now give us the 
iformation of what camps you are going to use. 

General VANpbENBERG. What methods of training are going to be 
operated 4 

The Cuatrman. That is right. This 186,000, or this small group 
of 13,000. Take your 13,000. What stations are you going to imple- 
ment your training iné 

General VANDENBERG. When we have the 13,000, we intend to train 
them at Scott and Sheppard. 

The CuatrmMan. Scott Field and Sheppard. Now what part of the 
country are they, General? I don’t know. Where is Scott Field / 

General VaNpENBERG. Scott Field is just outside of St. Louis, sir, 


and Sheppard Field is in nothern ‘Texas. 


Phe CHarrMan. Texas? 
Mr. Kitpay. Wichita Falls. 
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The CHairrman. All right. Go ahead now. What kind of training 
takes place at oes two places? 

General VaNpENBERG. They are going to get the radar fundamen 
tals and radio mechanic training at Scott. Air Force mechanic train 
ing at Sheppard. Vehicle maintenance at Sheppard. At both those 
places the ‘y are going to have basic military training. 

The Cuamman. All right. Now where is the next place you are 
voing to give them some training ¢ 

General VanpenserG. After that, sir, they go out to either the tech 
nical schools or they go to the various units for on-the-job training. 

The CHarrMan. That is the whole thing / 

General VaNpENBERG. Yes, sir. 

The CuairMan. Technical se “und 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, $I 

The CHairman. That means, ae that the balance of them for 
that course will be scattered all over the country, because you have 
technical schools all over the United States, haven't you? 

General VANpDENBERG. Yes, sir. That is after their 6 months’ train 
Ine. 

The CuairmMan. That is after the 6 months’ training? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

The Caiman. Well, I’m talking about during the 6 months’ train- 
ing. The only place you are going to use during the 6 months’ train- 
ing is Scott and Sheppard, the nf 

General VaNpENBERG. Yes, si 

The CHamman. Is that sain ? 

General Vanpenperc. That is correct. 

The CyHatrman. Then that is all right. Then after he becomes a 
reservist and-is called on to active duty, he is training as a reservist, 
why you may have some place to put him. All we are concerned about 
is during the 6 months that he is being trained. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir; at those two places, sir. 

The Cuamman,. Just two places. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairnman. Allright. Any questions of the General from any 
members of the committee 4 

Mr. Doyte. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

The CHarrman. Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doyir. General, I wish to especially compliment you on the 
second paragraph on page 2. Whatever the reason is, no doubt my 


colleagues on the committee note that the General, speaking for the 


Air Force, more than any other representative of the Military Es 
tablishment, at least while I have been in these hearings, has taken 
cognizance of the emphasis by the Commission in its report as set 
forth on pages 40 and 41. 

In other words, General Vandenberg, I especially compliment you 
on your emphasis and recognition that the mental, moral and spir itual 
status of these trainees is at least as important as the status of any 
element of a human being. I want to compliment you on emphasizing 
that and hope you will give it implementation to every reasonable 
degree. 

General VanpenperG. Thank you, sir. We intend to send them 
back better citizens. ‘That is our intention. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Cole. 
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Mr. Corr. General, do you plan to 
trainees ! : 
General VANDENBERG. Not unless they volunteer afterwards. It is 

not part of the program, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Core. Volunteer after their 2 vears of service / 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coir. What sort of work will they do? Mechanies and ground 
crew, and so forth ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. Engine mechanics, radar mechan- 
ics, radar operators, and so forth. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. General, you heard me ask the question of General 
Shepherd about their armories after these men have completed their 
training. Now, when they have completed their training in the Air 
Force and they go home, they will be located, I presume, at an air 
station for their night training or whatever it may be / 

General VANDENBER. Our Reserve program, Mr. Bates, has several] 
types of training. One is the armory type as you have described it, 
and the other: we have decentralized into several hundred locations, 
a type of training where we cannot have all of the aircraft but we 
do have training aids and instructors. It is presumed that they 
would be close enough to those areas to receive training during that 
period, 

Mr. Barres. How far distant would vou say the maximum would be 
from their home ¢ 

General VanpenbERG. Well, 1 would think that it wouldn't be 
worthwhile if they had to drive too far, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Well, that is the point I have in mind. It has to be 
available to them. 

General VANDENBERG. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. Because these people are working or going to school 
and they will have to borrow their fathers’ car, as they are only kids, 
to get there. It is not like volunteers that we have today. 

General VanpenBerG. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Barres. Many of them are adults and have their own vehicles 
and have volunteered, as I say. They are doing that because they 
want to. 

General Vanpenperc. We are using the synthetic training aids, 
decentralized to as many localities as is practical, and we have several 
hundred of them. I think in the majority of cases that will take care 
of it. In those few cases where we cannot, they will have to take ex- 
tension courses by mail. ) 

Mr. Batrrs. Are you going to expand facilities for this? 

General VanDEnBERG. No, sir, this is part of our Regular Reserve 
program. 

The Cramman. Thank you very much, General. The committee 
appreciates your observation. It has helped us a great deal in reach- 
ing the proper decisions in regard to this matter. The other state- 
ments can be inserted in the record. 

General Vanpenperc. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statements of Colonels Koontz, Nuzum, Moss, Goodhand, and 
Agnell are as follows :) 


get any pilots out of these 


_ 
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STATEMENT OF CoL. R. W. Koontz, Jr., DIRECTORATE OF TRAINING, DEPUTY CHI 
OF STAFF, PERSONNEL, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


Mr. Chairman, I am Col. R. W. Koontz, Jr., Directorate of Training, Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Personnel, United States Air Force. My statement deals with 
the Air Force training program which will be provided for trainees under UM‘ 

The USAF plan to implement a partial training program upon the enactment 
of legislation for universal military training is outlined in chart 1. It is to be 
noted that this program includes both basic military and technical training and 
covers the initial 6 months service of these personnel. The indoctrination phase 
of this program can be implemented 6 months subsequent to the legislation and 
the technical training 2 months thereafter. In the development of this program 
certain basic assumptions were made. They inelude the following: 

(a) That the initial monthly increment of trainees will be available 
October 1952. 

(b) That the Air Force monthly intake will be approximately 1,200. 

(c) That 100 percent of these personnel will desire, be qualified for, and 
be entered into technical training. 

(d) That the basic military and technical training loads will be dis 
tributed equally between two active technical training bases, namely: Scott 
Air Foree Base, Belleville, Hl., and Sheppard Air Force Base, Wichita Falls 
Tex. 

A basie military training course of 8S weeks will be conducted at each locatio: 
The student load generated by the monthly inputs for this type training, in- 
cluding the 2 weeks devoted to processing in and processing out, will reach 
a peak of 1,300 students at each location and continue at this load. This 
course will be, in general, the 8-week course currently being conducted for the 
Regular Establishment. It is believed that the necessary curricula changes 
to include certain required subjects will be minor. Upon completion of this 
phase of training, graduates will be channeled weekly into one of the two tech 
nical training courses to be conducted at each base. 

Two special fundamentals-type technical training courses of 16 weeks duratio: 
will be conducted at each base (chart 2). These courses will include instruction 
in the general subject areas as outline on the chart. The selection of these 
courses for the “pilot program” was done to serve a three-fold purpose. They 
train, first, toward certain of our long training lead time specialties ; second, 1 
requirements within the active establishment; and finally, the subsequent r 
quirement and utilization of these specialists in the Reserve forces upon cou 
pletion of their active duty training. These courses will generate a 2,800 trainee 
load at each base and continue at this level. 

Upon completion of the 6-month (26 weeks) training cycle these personnel wi 
be reported under current regulations to the Director of Military Personi 
Headquarters, United States Air Force for further assignment in the operating 
forces for the additional 18 months of their service. 


CHART 1] 
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USAF UMT TECHNICAL COURSES 
SCOTT: SHEPPARD: 


ADAR FUNDAMENTALS: A‘E MECHANIC FUNDAMENTALS: 

Re ECTRICITY t MAGHETISIA AIRCRAFT STRUCTURES 7 
VACUUM TUBES AIRCRAFT ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS, 
POWER RECTIFICATION, REGULATION : TRANSIENTS ENGINES. PROPS, INSTRUMENTS 
ELECTRONIC TUNING CIRCUITS ENGINE CHANGE : OPERATION 
MODULATION, DETECTION : MICROWAVE INSPECTION | MAINTENANCE OF JET 
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PROPOGATION 


SHOP APPLICATION 


VEHICLE MAINTENANCE : 
AF MAINTENANCE POLICIES 


SHOP PRACTICES 
a gy ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS FUNDAMENTALS 
MORSE CODE ENGIWE IGNITION SYSTEM 
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DIRECTION FINDERS | RADIO COMPASS INSPECTION : PREVENTIVE 
RADIOTELEPHONE | RADIOTELEGRAPH MAINTENANCE 
PROCEDURES 


BASIC WEATHER TRAINING 
SHOD APPLICATION 


STATEMENT OF Cot. JAMES R, NuzUM, .JJR., DiRECTOR OF MANPOWER AND ORGANIZA 
TION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCH 


Mr. Chairman, I am Col. James R. Nuzum, Jr., Directorate of Manpower and 
Organization, Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations, United States Air Force. My 
statement concerns the ratio of personnel to trainees which will be required for 
the partial implementation of the UMT program. 

Personnel requirements which are developed herein are for the partial im 
plementation of universal military training as contemplated below : 


(a) The program will be accomplished at two bases, Sheppard Air Force 
base and Scott Air Force Base. 

(6) Each base will accomplish processing, basic and technical training on 
all trainees assigned. 

(¢) Sheppard Air Force Base will provide technical training for students 
for a period of 16 weeks in each of two courses: Aircraft and engine 
mechanics and motor vehicle mechanics. 

(d) Scott Air Force Base will provide technical training for students 
for a period of 16 weeks in each of two courses: Radio fundamentals and 
radar fundamentals. 

(e) At each base, processing in and out and basi¢ training will absorb 
10 weeks of the trainee’s time. 

(/) Peak load planned for processing and basie training are 2,600 trainees 
and for technical training are 5,600 trainees, to be assigned equally to each 
base. 

Personnel required for Sheppard Air Force Base in the various activities of 
the wing are as follows: 


Augmentation to 


Training activity for processing 1S 
Training activity for basie training - 135 
Technical training group 2 14 
Training squadron, administrative ™ 11 
Personnel required for the 

Aircraft meechanic’s course cs rH ES” 
Motor vehicle mechanic’s course ; SOT 

Total augmentation to the training activity SS6 


94066—52—No. 55 13 
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In addition, support of the 4,100 students and other personnel requires aug- 
mentation of each section of the wing as follows: 


eo 5 ee ee ae ee ee Oe eae Oe Mee ee 6 
Seneent sanuedron <edministrative) — 2-8 e - 148 
ON ELE LS Se ee ee 26 
Installation squadron_________ ak covers ake eee ee 
Food service squadron_____- ae ee sn ae ee 
PA re ee ee a 
Maintenance and supply group__ tens, ts Ee cee | 
Motor vehicle squadron____ : ne NE ee ele ene Mat I 
Supply squadron : ee er ee 37 
Medical group__-—_- . eases x cased 

748 


Total ieiien abled gece 
Sheppard will be 886 plus 748, or 1,684. 


Total personnel requirements for 
sase in the various activities of 


Personnel required for Scott Air Force he 


wing are as follows: 
Aucumentation to 
Training activity for processing Ps ’ sa 
Training activity for basic training 
Technical training group 
Training Squadron, administrative 


Personnel required for the 


Radio fundamentals course 209 
Radar fundamentals course 10 
Total augmentation to the training activity DOD 


In addition, support of the 4,100 students and other personnel requires aug 
for Sheppard which is a total of 748 personnel. Total per 
sonnel requirements for Scott will be 565 plus 748 or 1,313. 

Thus, total personnel requirements to support the program as contemplated 


mentation as listed 


esults ina ratio of 1 to 2.76 overhead to trainees. 


STATEMENT OF I Cot, H. J. Y. Moss, Personner Services Diviston, DEPUTY 


CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL, UNITED STATES AIR Forct 


Mr. Chairman, I am Lt. Col. H. J. Y. Moss, Personnel Services Division, Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Personnel, United States Air Force. My statement concerns the 

formation and education program for Air Force trainees under UMT. 

The information and education objective of the UMT program is two-fold 
First, to inform men in the armed services of pertinent current events and their 


significance to the individual and his country; and secondly, to provide a variety 


it} 
if} 


of educational opportunities. 


fhe information program 


It is the desire of the Air Force that men in the UMT program be well and 
accurately informed concerning not only military matters, but also national 
and international affairs. In order to meet this need and to provide UMT 

with facts and data pertinent to their needs and interests and to 


personnel f 
present this information in an understandable form and not leave it to haphazard 
selection and erroneous interpretation, the following information program wil 
be established : 

(a) Information hour.—The information hour is an information period 
i will be conducted, for a minimum of 1 hour a week during the first 10 
All UMT personnel will attend the informa 


mote 





weeks of the initial 6-month period. 
tion hour, The primary purposes of the information hour will be to pr 
discussion and to afford an opportunity for every person to express his opinion 
Information hours will be conducted in small group 


er present his viewpoint. 
for information hours will 


lead by designated discussion leaders. Subjects 
include maximum use of the Armed Forces Talk series covering the importance 
of the individual, the Armed Forces, American life and democratic principles, 

Subjects and material believed to be biased 


national and international affairs 
onfactual, emotionally colored, radical, unreliable, and/or contrary to the bes 


interests of the United States Government will not be used. 
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(b) Information center.—A centrally located room designed for the display 
of maps, charts, posters, news bulletins and the like, will be made available to 
all UMT personnel. 

(c) Daily news bulletins.—A locally published bulletin of the latest news re- 
leases will be offered and will be especially valuable at those places where a 
daily newspaper is not available. 

The education program 

The education program will assist UMT personnel to meet the educational 
requirements necessary for the advancement of their careers either in military 
or civilian life. It will assist UMT trainees to employ their leisure time profit- 
ably and will endeavor to satisfy their intellectual interests. 

The following types of courses, services and materials will be provided for 
study on a voluntary basis: 

(a) Correspondence and self-teaching courses.— 

(1) Correspondence and self-teaching courses will be offered direct to the 
individual by the United States Armed Forces Institute. 

(2) Correspondence courses will be offered by approved civilian institu 
tions under contract With the United States Government. 

(b) Group study classes.—Classes will be organized in those courses considered 
necessary to meet the educational needs of Air Force military personnel. Full 
and part-time instructors will be employed by local commanders. 

(c) Off-duty study.—Enrollment will be made available in classes offered by 
nearby aecredited high schools and colleges. Agreements will be accomplished 
with local accredited educational institutions and branch extension centers for 
courses to be conducted on bases training UMT personnel. 

(1) Education centers—Edueation centers will be provided in every Air Force 
installation training UMT personnel. It will provide educational facilities for 
study groups, administration of tests and examinations, study centers, processing 
of USAFI enrollments and the conducting of educational and vocational advise- 
ment. The centers will include class rooms, reference libraries and other facili 
ties needed for the operation of educational programs, 

After the initial 6 months’ period the provisions of Operation Bootstrap as 
provided by Air Force Regulation 34—52 will be available for all UMT personnel. 
Operation Bootstrap provides a program for airmen to obtain a high-school 
diploma and/or a college degree through their individual initiative and industry. 
In this way the UMT training period will provide a minimum of disruption in the 
nermal schooling of the trainee and will provide an opportunity for UMT per 
sonnel to obtain further educational experiences that are required for profes 
sional and intellectual advancement, continued advancement in Civilian and Air 
Force schools, and improved performance in present and future assignments. 

It is the responsibility of the Air Force to indoctrinate UMT personnel in 
such a way that they will perform military service willingly and efficiently and 

the same time have the confidence in America, in our allies, in the Air Force 
and in themselves. The Air Force information and education program is 
designed to make UMT personnel realize their obligation to perform military 
duty as citizens of the American democracy. It will make them understand the 
historical development of the American citizen’s duty to perform military service 

ind will show the historic accomplishments of the American military forces 
which were attributed to the services of American citizens. It will also make 

hem aware of the duties and leadership responsibilities of men in the executive, 

judicial and legislative departments of our Government, and make therm realize 
their responsibilities as citizens to perform their military duties with utmost 
economy of manpower and equipment commensurate with the safety and wel 
fare of human life. 


STATEMENT oF LY. Cot. V. M. GoopHAND, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF oF AIR FORCE 
CHAPLAINS 


Mr. Chairman, I am Lt. Col. V. M. Goodhand, Office of the Chief of Air Force 
Chaplains, Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel. My statement concerns the religious 
and moral welfare of the trainees in the Air Force under the UMT program. 

The moral and religious objective of the UMT program is to protect, encourage 
and train each UMT trainee in the realization and development of moral and 

piritual values, and of religious values consistent with the religious beliefs of 

e trainee concerned. The Air Force chaplain is cognizant of the fact that the 
\ir Force has a responsibility for character and moral guidance and growth 
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of all personnel in their charge. The moral and spiritual responsibility of 
personnel is a central responsibility of the command, and successful charac 
individual leadership. All officers, Commissione 


te. 


guidance is dependent upon 
und noncommissioned, are Character guidance leaders by their own words am 
their actions. The function of moral training in a democracy is to develo 
trained, qualified fighting men and good citizenship; one aspect is as important 
as the other. For an individual to be a well-trained and capable fighting man 
| citizenship is a prerequisite. The over-all character guidance program, in 


rood 


Which each member of the training component has a part, must be integrate: 
into the total UMT program if results are to be effective. The impact of any 
character guidance program can be appreciated only through the influence 
has upon the individual. The professional and personal concern of the mora 
iritual, and religious program within the Air Force is that it results in strong 
moral character, 
Training 

The moral, spiritual, and religious phases of the Department of the Air Force 
training program for members of UMT will not radically differ from that now in 
use in the current basic program presently in force at Air Force indoctrination 
centers, 

The moral and religious phases of the training program are divided into tw 
sections: (a@) The mandatory program for all trainees which would be place: 
in the regular training schedule as part of the UMT training curriculum; and 
(b) off-duty moral and religious instruction and worship on a voluntary basis. 

(a) Mandatory training—A minimum of 386 hours is required for the manda 
tory training program 

Initial interview : Each trainee will be interviewed by the chaplain upon enter 
ing the training program. ‘This initial interview will be used by the chaplain 
to extend a welcome to the trainee, explain the chaplain’s function in the Ai 
Force, advise regarding the schedule and places of religious services, and give 
definite instructions concerning good behavior and moral conduct expected of 
all Air Force personnel, 

Personal counseling period for religious orientation: During the first S-week 
period (initial trainee phase) the trainee will be counseled by a chaplain of his 
own faith. The purpose of this period of Counseling is to enable the chaplain 
to gather the religious data and background of the individual, and to ascertair 
his level of religious literacy; to counsel relative to the place of moral and 
spiritual values in his own life: to orient the trainee to the meaning and pur 
pose of the religious program at the training center and his place in that pro 
gram. From this period of counseling, the chaplain will prepare religious data 
and interview card that will be used for his guidance in dealing with the 
individual 

Character guidance: Character-guidance lectures for 1 hour or more will ly 
given each week to all trainees. Character-guidance lectures will not be stilted 
The chaplain will utilize all available resources in the field of audiovisual aids 
such as flannelgraphs, film strips, and appropriate and applicable motion pictures 
The material presented will be based upon the current character guidance series 
entitled “Duty-Honor-Country,” which is now jointly published by the Depart 
ment of the Army and the Department of the Air Force in six volumes, 10 
lectures each. As previously stated, these lectures will be correlated with appro 
priate flannelgraphs, film strips, and motion pictures. 

Religious orientation: Sunday chapel attendance will be on a voluntary basis 
for all trainees with the exception of compulsory chapel attendance the first Sun 
day the trainee is at the base. This compulsory chapel attendance is for the put 
pose of orientation and instruction, The chaplain will present in that hour the 
background and purpose of chapel attendance as it affects the individual's life 
In addition to the one required hour of chapel attendance, 144 hours of trainin 
time will be used by the chaplain in an inspirational hour. Evening schedules 
| be arranged wherein approximately 250 trainees each evening will attend 


wi 
this phase of the chaplain’s program The program will consist of an inforn 
period of singing and discussion. Chaplains uniquely qualified in conducting 
such an informal hour will be delegated the responsibility of this program 

(hb) Off-duty and religious instruction.—Fourteen hours off-duty religion 
instruction on a voluntary basis will be scheduled. © Opportunities will b 


extended to the church-related trainee to share voluntarily in Bible and religious 
education classes, choir and choral group activities, inspirational evening worshij 
programs, and to assist in usher clubs and altar societies The opportunit 
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to take part in a well-rounded program will be designed primarily to enhance 
chureh-related trainees’ personal growth in the realm of religious development. 
The chaplain will also make available to the trainee of no church relationship 
instruction in the fundamental principles of religion and preparatory classes 
of instruction for baptism and church membership. 

Included in the off-duty curriculum will be an education program designed 
primarily to emphasize the challenge of continence and the moral reasons for 
avoiding illicit sex relationships and perversion. Chaplains will use every 
endeavor, in full cooperation with the command, to provide the best possible 
substitutes tor the moral and religious influence that the trainee would have 
in his normal home and community environment. Regularly scheduled Sunday 
services of worship and Bible study classes will be scheduled and conducted 
according to the manner and form of the individual chaplain’s own church 

Pastoral functions: The chaplain will visit the hospital daily and be available 
to the patients for counseling, personal conferences, and any other service he 
ean render. The chaplain will visit those in confinement for the purpose of 
nstruction, rehabilitation, and counseling. He will be available at all times 
throughout the trainees’ training period for any counseling or advice he may 
ble to render regarding personal or home problems. 


be a 
( haplain ratio to trainees 

The chaplain ratio to trainees recommended by the National Security Training 
Commission is one chaplain to every five or six hundred trainees. The Chief 
of Chaplains of the respective services have recommended a ratio of 1 Chaplain 


to every 500 trainees, as far as the chaplain procurement programs of the 
respective services will permit. It is, however, anticipated that the actual 


working ratio in the Air Force phase of UMT will be 1 chaplain to every 775 


trainees. It is believed that a minimum of 12 chaplains must be assigned at 


uny one training center regardless of the number of trainees assigned to the base. 


ee 
STATEMENT OF Lr. Cot. P. W. AGNELL, PERSONNEL SERVICES DIVISION, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, PERS NNEL, UNITED SrATES AIR Force! 


Mr. Chairman, Iam Lt. Col. P. W. Agnell, Personnel Services Division, Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Personnel, United States Air Force. My statement concerns the 
extracurricular activities which will be provided trainees in the Air Foree 
inder the UMT program. 

The planned extracurricular activities program objective for UMT personne! 
will be established to stimulate, develop and maintain the mental and physical 
well-being of UMT personnel through voluntary participation in planned leisure 
time sports, entertainment, and recreational activities. 

The Air Force will endeavor to make the fullest possible use of local com 
inunity services on behalf of the general morale and welfare of UMT trainees 
The program will include, but will not be limited to the following : 

(a) Sports program.—A comprehensive program of sports will be established 
to provide maximum participation by all UMT personnel in recreational sports 
In addition to team competition within UMT, competition will be sponsored with 

cal community groups. The objective of the sports program will be to 
assist in maintaining a high state of morale, to develop and maintain physica 
fitness, to develop appropriate skills, techniques, and attitudes through regulat 
and healthful exercise and to provide opportunities for developing spectator 
nterest, 

(b) Library service—A well rounded library program will be provided for 
UMT personnel, This will include up to date collections of printed materials 
in all major subject fields, including technical and recreational subjects. The 
operation of these libraries will be provided by professional librarians. It will 
he so organized as to provide ready access to reading materials and at the same 
time consideration will be given to the most effective use of available facilities 
ind book stock. 

(¢) Manual arts—UMT personnel will be encouraged to participate in arts 
and crafts. A program will be arranged to provide facilities, materials, supplies, 
and equipment to appeal to the initiative, talents, and interests of unskilled, 
aimateur, or experienced craftsmen and hobbyists. Off-duty programs will 
clude such activities as photography, wood and metal craft, radio repair, 
mechanical repair shops, leather, plastics, and other popular crafts. 
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(d) Service clubs.—Service clubs for UMT personnel will be furnished to pro 
vide rooms for dances, musical programs, reading, arts and crafts, small games 
and related recreational activities. A soft-drink bar will be established in each 
service club. 

(e) Motion pictures.—Adequate programs of entertaining motion pictures wil! 
be made available for all UMT personnel. 

(f) Dramatic and comedy shows.—Dramatic and comedy shows will be en 
couraged to provide entertainment by using the talents of UMT personnel. In 
addition to this, civilian professional entertainment will be provided and wher 
available local civilian entertainment groups will be encouraged to produce shows 
for UMT personnel. 

(g) Musical programs.—Musical programs consisting of volunteer instru 
mental and choral groups, such as dance bands and glee clubs, will be actively 
sponsored. Maximum use will be made of available music and instructional! 
facilities in local communities. 

(h) Conducted tours.—Conducted tours to places of interest or recreational 
facilities in the local communities will be an integral phase of the UMT program 

(i) General.—In general every effort will be made to coordinate planned extra 
eurricular activities with local communities. In this regard plans will be made 
to conduct dances for UMT personnel in the civilian communities as well as on 
the bases. 

The ultimate goal of all these programs will be to give every UMT trainee the 
fullest opportunity to take his rightful place in the main stream of American 
community life. 


The Cuatrman. I want to thank all of you for coming here this 
afternoon. We will take a recess until Tuesday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 3:10 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a.m. Tuesday, January 22, 1952.) 
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UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 





TUESDAY, JANUARY 22, 1952 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Wash ington, ris be 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman of 
the committee) presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the committee come to order. This is a contin- 
uation of the hearing on H. R. 5904. The first witness this morning 1s 
J. T. Sanders, national re presentative of the National Grange organi- 

zation. Mr. Sanders, please come forward. 


STATEMENT OF J. T. SANDERS, NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE, 
NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. Sanpers. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 

The CuairMan. Now, Mr. Sanders, representing your organization, 
will you give the committee the benefit of your views as the spokesman 
for the great organization that you head? The committee will be 
pleased to permit you to make your statement without interruption. 

Go right ahead, Mr. Sanders. 

Mr. Sanvers. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The National Grange is an organization that will feel the full im- 
pact of a permanent peacetime conscription, which is provided for in 
H. R. 5904. Indeed we believe the membership of the Grange will 
feel its impact proportionately as much as any other group that will 
appear before this committee. Believing this, we have a moral obli- 
gation to speak our full convictions in all sincerity to this committee. 
Permit me to explain why we think our membership will feel the 
burden of conscription to a unique extent. 

The Grange’s opposition to UMT is of long standing. In part this 
opposition springs from the fact that we are organically composed of 
family units. In each of our more than 8,000 subordinate Grange 
meetings, our Pomona or county Granges, in all State and national 
sessions, our policies are constitutionally determined by equal voting 
strength between men and women—in nearly all cases by the husband 
and wife. Women can hold any office of the Grange from the highest 
to the lowest. This fundamental and undeviating requirement was 
written into the Grange charter in 1867—85 years ago. I know of no 


other organization—church, social, labor, or political—whose policy 
determinations are so organically, so inseparably, bound up with the 


family unit. Tam convinced that any kind of peacetime conscription 
owever sugar-coated would be opposed by such a constituted organ- 
zation. 
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Furthermore, our more than 850,000 membership is rural and doubt 
less represents much larger families than the average of the Natio 
which means, other thines being equal, that we contribute propo: 
tionately more per family to defense than do other families. Unive: 
sal peacetime conscription, therefore, cuts deeply through the vital 
of our organization, which has never opposed, but always supported, 
an adequate use of a selective draft to meet any national emergency. 

We are convinced that no issue that has ever occupied our conce) 
duving our SS years of existence is more dangerous, more loaded with 
dynamite for our democracy than UMT. We believe that it is wm 
democratic and is an error to high-pressure this measure through Co1 
gress in a period of tension by the subterfuge of tacking it onto ai 
almost universally supported selective service bill. The Pentagon is 
doing this, we are convinced, because it fears that once the present 
emergency is over the American people cannot be sold this bill of 
goods by any possible propaganda since it is so dangerous to our 
freedom and is so unnecessary and expensive. 

UMT as embodied in H. R. 5904 cannot serve the cause of the emei 
geney, and even interferes with our unified effort. Ve do not con 
cede that C‘ongress has already accepted UMT and, therefore, feel 
keenly that there is no valid reason for the claim that time does not 
permit a full careful consideration of the opponents’ views of this 
profoundly important proposal. 

General Marshall, testifying on the subject last vear and presum 
ably representing the view of the Pentagon, stated that he feared UMT 
could not be passed after the present tension subsides. If this is the 
view of the Pentagon it shows a dangerous distrust of our democracy 
Such a distrust by a powerful military bureaucracy in a democracy 





opens the gate wide, we believe. to the loss of our liberties and all that 


has made America ereat. 
We of the Grange do hot hold such lack of faith in our constitutional 
demo racy. We believe that we can trust our ¢ ‘oneress to den] fairly, 


adequately, and in the best interest of the country, with the question 
of UM on Its own merits as a peac ‘time measure atter the present 
emergency and te) ston has been met. If the Pentagon will len 


squarely and honestly with the people we have no doubt that democ 
racy will provide adequately, constructively, and fully for all na 
tional-security requirements after the present crisis eases up or passes. 
When America loses this faith we are ripe for a military dictatorship. 

On the other hand, we believe that 1f Congress is pressured into — | 
adopting UMT now, it will reverse its action later when the crisis } 
eases and the Nation is able to calmly review its action and correct its 


error. In short. we are convinced the Pentagon cannot marshal long 
term. support fora peacetime program which the people instinctively : 
distrust and oppose. 

In the brief and inadequate time which has been assigned us, we f 
ean only sketch in a summary way some of the major reasons why our [ 


opposition to the plan of UMT proposed by the National Security 
Training Commission and embodied in H. R. HOA is sO deep seated 

Our objections to it concern five general defects, as follows: (1) 
That it will create a military bureaucracy extensive in its influence 
and dangerous to democracy: (2) that it detracts from national se 
curity and does not contribute to it: (3) contrary to the claims of the 
Commission and the Pentagon we are convinced that it will be an 
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unnecessarily costly way of obtaining national security: (4) that 
even if Congress now forces it through against the will of the major- 
ity of people, we believe it will be of no avail and will never be put 
into force: (5) that it will not make better citizens of our young men, 
and that it would perpetuate the bad influence of selective service 
which we accept In part as a necessary but temporary evil in an 
emergency. 

U M7 will de i lop into a wast Aureanuecrar Y that is dangerous TO 

di ROCI acy 

When UMT gets into full swing more than 6.4 million of our young 
men will be at all times sub ject to the orders of the Pe ntagon. Each 
of these boys will have been carefully indoctrinated in military phi 
losophy and spirit. Each will have been taught absolute unquestion- 
ing obedience and submission in spirit to every level of superior rank 
whether or not such authority is superior by any social, intellectual o1 
moral standards. 

An army that does not teach and insist on such obedience is not 
worth its salt. But this does not instill democratic values in its mem- 
bers. Obedience to law as such is not peculiar or uniquely a charac 
teristic of democracy. Hitler's, Mussolini's and Stalin’s subjects elo- 
quently tell this truth. An army that is worth anything must of ne- 
cessity be a dictatorship: and the more effective its dictatorial func- 
tions, other things being equal, the more lethal it is. 

Besides the 6.4 million trainees and reservists to be under the con- 
tinuous orders of the Regular Army officers, there must be added the 
200,000 trainors. It is planned by the Commission and the Pentagon 
that these be officers of the “highest order” and certainly that means 
superior ability to teach and obtain implicit obedience to all orders. 

This force of teachers—and we use “foree” in a dual sense—cannot 
be overestimated, in regard to its promotion of bureaucracy. Theirs 
will not be the soft, inspiring, logical, and persuasive voice of the grade- 
rv high-school teachers; but the firm commands of the good soldier. 

The former is the voice and the essence of training for democracy . 
the latter the voice that demands implicit obedience and the sup- 
pression of all democratic impulses. The former fosters democracy : 
the latter must of necessity stifle it. Our schools could not possibly 
exercise the kind of iron discipline which must be used to pro luce a 
successful army, and it is absurd to draw a parallel between compul 
<ory school attendance and compulsory Vv military service. 

These trainers of the vouth will be “elite” teachers numbering one- 
fourth as many as all present teachers in the i and and drawing about 
double the average salary of presently employed teachers. 

These trainers that we are told will do so much in peacetime to 
instill democratic principles in our young men will not be under the 
supervision of democratically selected local school boards. The pro- 
posed UMT even takes away from us the selective function of the local 
draft boards which represent some measure of democracy. These 
trainors are to be selected by high echelons of “brass” far above the 
community level. Such an elite corps answerable only to the Penta- 
von, hand-picked by them, and replaced by them when orders were not 
arried out, is certain to foster bureaucracy—a bureaucracy that we 
believe could in time destroy democracy bv its power and costs. 
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We are not condemning those things that make for and require a 
efficient armed force in our democracy. Nor do we imply in the lea 
that there are not as fine and as democratic spirits in our Arny 
Forces as can be found in private life. We insist, however, that in 1 
sense is such a force a generator of democratic impulses and valu 

We do not believe that such a bureaucracy is necessary except whe 
War is Imminent or actualiy exists, or that the continual peacetin 
instillation of military ideals in all our sons is necessary or desirab! 
When such is the case the selective service will do the job well and w 
be supported by the people. 

UMT will de tract from national N¢ curity and not add to it 

Anyone that has served even 1 month in an American army aft 
hostilities have ceased will remember the mounting clamor of all but 
the Regular Army men to get out and go home. I speak from personal 
experience, having spent 314 months in camp at Houston, Tex., afte: 
the armistice of November 11. 

If this restlessness characterizes the boys who have been drafted 
for an emergency once it is over, consider how much stronger it would 
be in a peacetime trainee group when there was no immediate serious 
threat of national security. 

[ think it would be almost impossible for the military to neutralize 
this anti-Army spirit of a huge drafted mass of American boys when 
no imminent danger threatened our country ; and that the development 
of this feeling would seriously detract from the inspiring zeal that 
has made our armies so great as fighters in the past when they were 
drawn hurriedly from the desk, the plow, and the bench to meet a real 
national emergency. 

Another decided weakness of the proposed UMT is that it undemo- 
cratically takes the selection of necessary deferrees out of the hands 
of local boards who know the situation; and places this power far 
away from the local scene in the hands of the Pentagon, which has 
already characterized a successful UMT as being opposed to prac 
tically any deferments. 

They have said that very few boys below 18 are employed in a 
necessary capacity. The claims that there are few necessarily em 
ployed below 18 years of age are indeed strange words and show shock- 
ing ignorance of the up-to-date farm boy who learns with great zest 
to operate tractors and all kinds of machines even by the time he leaves 
orade school. 

There is only one way, apparently, that the military superiority 
of our democracy clearly manifests itself—that is in its tremendou 
superiority in production of the physical matériel required for 
modern armed service. 

The selective service was tailored to complement this superiority 
and no one knows that better than Chairman Wadsworth who was th: 
Senate cosponsor of the original selective service law. But the UM’ 
completely ignores the efficient local determination of the productive 
capacities of draftees. This throwing overboard for UMT of the “er 
selection principle of the draft abandons even the small amount « 
democracy in our undemocratic armed services; and tends to lasts 
the respect in which we have a single superiority—our incomparably 
great productivity, especially during the periods of real danger. 
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UMT is avery expensive security program 

We are told that the UMT program will cost in addition to our 
regular necessary armed services in peacetime over 4 billion the 
first year and 2 2 billion annually thereafter. The Commission ex- 
presses surprise at this cost and we of the Grange, like the Commis- 
sion, are surprised but unlike them not because it is so great but so 
small. We are certain that even the direct cost will be far greater 
than the 4 and 2 billion estimated. 

But granting the accuracy of the estimated direct costs, these costs 
most cert: ainly do not include near anything like all the costs of the 

UMT to the Nation. Even if one allows a very low earning power 
for the trainee, say $100 per month for his 6 months of his training 
period, and then assuming there will be a month required for reserve 
training each year during the rest of the 714 years, the total contribu- 
tion would be $155 per month, I think it is, after you take away the 
$30, or a total of $1,687 that the trainee would contribute, which when 
multiplied by 6.4 million, and divided by 8 years, would be $1,350,- 
000,000 a year. 

We feel beyond a doubt that peacetime conscription has little value 
as a security measure; may, when debits are balanced against credits, 
be worth less than nothing. If this is true, we shall pay dearly by a 
direct increase in our tax burden, at a time when to pay for actual past 
wars alone will be a sore strain on our taxpayers and a grave dan- 

‘to maintennce of democracy. ‘Taxes are already at a dangerous 

a and we certainly cannot safely add to the peacetime load. 

It is futile to pass UMT. We have previously stated our belief 
hat the passage of UMT would be futile. We feel that by the time 
the necessity for the use of the Selective Service is past strong accu- 
niulative resentment for UMT will have developed. 

We believe the Pentagon cannot hope to insulate itself from the 
power of a democratic electorate by passing UMT in a subterfuge 
manner now. Unless they take over-all power as a military dictator- 
ship they will face, later, the same electorate which they fear would 
not pass UMT but it will be an electorate reinforced by a sense of 
resentment at the manner of fostering UMT on them previously. We 
believe repudiation would follow. 

! wonder if there is ground for any doubt of the overwhelming 
popular opposition to UMT. 

Here I would like to summarize the classification of witnesses testi- 
fying on UMT. In the testimony last year on S. 1, there were a total 
of 32 organizations and Government proponents that testified. 
Twenty of these were Government proponents. ee were military 
associations. Making a total of 28 Government or military associa- 
tions as proponents and leay ing only 6 outside organizations testifying 
in favor of UMT. We are told that there are 70 witnesses that face 
this committee now, that 51 or 52 of those witnesses are proponents, 
that the testimony heretofore given has been by Government witnesses, 

that 18 or 19 of the supposed 70 witnesses, either have not made their 
position known or they will support UMT. 

We submit that the organized America is overwhelmingly against 
this measure, as shown by the attitude of the people that come hefore 
these committees and that came before the committees last year. 
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The // oral and ( huara fe} building claims for OMT 


It seems to us that the claim that UMT would be a great character 
building institution is the most misleading claim that its proponents 
have made for | 

The Commission frankly recognizes that taking a boy from his home 

nvironment and throwing him into a life, where none of his former 
restrictions as to associations is enforced, creates many profoundly 
evreatl moral and social problems. 

They express the hope that by a new zeal and a new determination 
prev lously unheard of inthe Armed Forces the boy can be led to avoid 

ie pit falls of the tremendous moral and social strains the new life will 
place upon him. 

Spe aking from personal e xperie nee, T can truthfully say that noth- 
ing is more devastating to a boy’s moral and spiritual life than an 
American army camp in manatee and when the inspirational urge 
of imminent danger to the Nation is wanting. In such an atmosphere 
one often gets the impression that the great suspense, the homesick- 


ness, the general loneliness of camp life devoid of any serious and 
ennobling stimulation causes the voung boy to vie with his fellow 
mates in the vilest, most obscene language it is possib ile to use. 

Everyone who has gone through such an e xperience knows that the 
height of obscenity and vulgar conversation in an Army tent by a 
eroup of boys with no worth-while recreation transcends any possible 
situation that is ever found in home and community environment. 

You will pardon a personal reference when IT say that T retain in 
my memory a young man from northwestern Oklahoma who T think 
was the greatest master of vile language that an Army camp ever 
produced. Years after the war when, in the course of my duty as an 
agricultural college faculty member, IT would pass through the 
tractive village where he lived, the whole environment and scene took 
on vile connotations that were entirely unjustified by the inherent 
attractiveness of the countryside. Such scars and impressions never 
leave a man’s memory. Even at that I was far more able to stand 
such exposures than the average of my company mates for I was 25 
vears of age whereas most of them were under 20. This is the type 
of association, regardless of how the Commission mav undertake to 

iwainst and to paint it otherwise, that the average boy would 
be exposed toma peacetime UMT camp. 

Conclusion: We cannot close this statement on UMT in behalf 

{ wer organization without pointing to the fact that we see a ray 
of hope for a warring world. ‘The history of the world clearly shows 
that there must be procedures and organizations for handling disputes 


{ 


between different eroups of people if we are ever to avoid wars 
that armed groups without laws never have and never will stop wars. 
In the early history of mankind there were Wall's between clans, 
but this was largely eliminated when tribal government was estab- 
lished. But. as there was no procedure or organization for settling 
lisputes and rivalries between tribes, tribal wars followed. When 
. states arose, the Vv ended wars bet ween tribes, but wars bet ween city 
s also followed. A fter the collaps e of the rpcaew Empire, fe udal 
states were established, and there was continual fightine between the 


feudal lords and robber barons. 
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These later organized into larger national states, but wars took place 
between them until the nations of France, Germany, and other na 
(ions arose to govern over them and to carry the war level up to 
the international level. 

It is clear that wars have never been eliminated by armaments at 
any level of groups of mankind. But governments at the various 
levels be om ioe ene onal level have eliminated war. Is it not 
equally clear that only by stret wthenine the United Nations Into an 
effective institution which will establish fair rules against aggression, 
equits able means of yu loing ae gression, and an arena international 
police force te stop % WWeTesslOn is the only tested way, the only known 
means, of ‘tate pen ‘ein our time and world 

The Cuarrman. Th: ank you, Mr. Sanders. 

Are there any questions from any members of the committee / 

Mr. Corr. I would just like to inquire, Mr. Chairman, if the Na 
tional Grange formally took action with respect to this particular 
plan on UMT that has been submitted by the Training Commission / 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes, sir; we specifically stated that we were opposed 
to the plan as submitted by the Commission. 

Mr. Cote. When was that decision made by the Grange ‘ 

Mr. Sanpers. In November, last, at Atlantic City. 

The Cuatrman. I want to make this one observation. I read this 
statement, and from the witness’ viewpoint it is a very fine statement. 
Phere is one subject matter that vou touched on here that I do think 
needs careful consideration on the part of the committee, and that is 
in reference to the trainers. As the bill is drafted now, the trainers 
are appointed by the Department of Defense, or administered. IT do 
think the Commission, representing the civilian control, should have 
a little clearer control over the names of trainers. That causes me to 
conclude that, by the exchange of views, we will always get pretty 
good results. We are glad to have the benefit of your document that 
you submitted here this morning. 

Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Sanders, I understand from your statement that 
you oppose any form of universal military training in peacetime, 
regardless who presents it and regardless who favors it 7 

Mr. Sanpers. I believe that that would be our stand. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. That is your stand. Therefore, you oppose the one that 
is presented by the Commission or one that is presented by any in- 
dividual in the United States / 

Mr. Sanpers. Well, I think that is taking in a lot of territory, but 
my belief is that our organization would oppose any form of uni 
versal peacetime military training. 

Mr. Rivers: Any form of training—— 

Mr. Sanprers. In peacetime. 

Mr. Rivers. Any form of training in peacetime. Therefore, re 
gardless of what kind of a bill this committee reports out, your or 
ganization, particularly you, are against it? 

Mr. Sanpers. Well, I believe the organization would be against it. 
Of course, it is immaterial about my own personal beliefs. 

Mr. Rivers. So you are against the whole, entire principle / 

Mr. Sanpers. Of universal peacetime military conscription / 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes, si 
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Mr. Rivers. You realize 

The CuatrMan. The witness—— 

Mr. Rivers. Now, just wait a second, Mr. Chairman. 

But you realize this, Mr. Sanders, that any bill that is presented to 
this committee invariably, as all bills, will be amended, and no bill 
ever leaves this committee the same as it is presented. You under- 
stand that, don’t you? 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you. 

Mr. Sanvers. On such a controversial issue as this, I think that is 
true; yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan: Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Sanders, I would like to ask you, having been 
a member of this organization ever since it was organized in my com- 
munity over a period of years, how did you people submit or get your 
vote on this matter? Was it just by the high level of your organiza- 
tion? How was it submitted! I don’t recall it ever being submitted 
back to our local grange. 

Mr. Sanvers. Mr. Durham—— 

Mr. Durnam. Now, whether this came from the grass roots or was 
just like a committee assignment, I don’t know. Sometimes we take 
action here when we don’t go according to some of our constituents 
back home. I just wanted to find out whether it was at a local level 
or whether it was at a high officer level. 

Mr. Sanpers. I am quite sure that all kind of resolutions were passed 
in our subordinate granges and sent to the State levels. I am quite 
sure, although I have not looked up all the resolutions submitted, 
there were several submitted from States to the National Grange 
session. Our committee system requires that all of those be taken to- 
gether and synthesized and analyzed and that the committee, the na- 
tional committee, at Atlantic City, come out with a resolution that 
would represent the thinking of the National Grange. 

Mr. Durnam. Then you cannot say to this committee that this 
resolution passed by the Grange was submitted at the local level of 
every grange throughout the country, then ? 

Mr. Sanpers. I cannot say that; no, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. Isn't that a fair way, to take a cross-section vote 
of this thing? How would you act on a thing without having a 
majority vote at least from vour States ¢ 

Mr. Sanpers. Well, L will have to give you the way these things 
come up. Inthe first place, voting in the Grange is never by any proe- 
ess except secret ballot without nominations. 

Mr. Duruam. It has always been a very democratic organization. 

Mr. Sanpers. What is that? 

Mr. Durnam. I say it is organized along democratic lines, where 
you express back in your granges your opinions pretty definitely to 
vour headquarters. 

Mr. Sanpers. It is not possible for us to submit a measure like this 
back to the individual membership. Oh, I would say it is possible. 
but we have never felt that that was required, because measures like 
this have been repeatedly passed by the local, State, and National! 
bodies, and never have we had a question from the field of the un 
democratic way in which we have determined our policies on this 
measure. IT have not had a single letter protesting oul policies on this 
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measure. But we have many other letters complimenting our stand 
and many resolutions coming direct from the subordinates against 
UMT. 

Mr. Durnam. What is the number of granges at the present time 
in the United States ? 

Mr. Sanpers. What is the membership ? 

Mr. Durnam. What is the number? 

Mr. Sanvers. Of granges / 

Mr. Durnam. Yes. 

Mr. Sanpers. There are 8,000 subordinates. 

Mr. Suarer. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suarer. I don’t believe that you want that statement in the 
record that you just made. You contradict yourself, contradict your 
stand. If it could be read back to you, I am sure you wouldn’t want 
that to go out. You say “complimenting this measure’—in other 
words, that your organization is in favor of this measure—and in your 
language you said you are opposed to the way we did business on that 
measure. 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. What Mr. Sanders really meant was that he had 
had no letters objecting to the action taken by the Grange. 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes. 

Mr. SHorr. When he said “measure,” you weren't talking about 
the bill. 

Mr. Sanpers. I was talking about the resolution. I thank you for 
the correction. 

Mr. Suort. It was clearly misleading, so you better clarify that 
point. 

Mr. Duruam. The only reason I raised the question, Mr. Sanders, 
is the fact that I have been a member for a great many years, and I 
have a great respect for the organization. What I wanted to know if 
these things were submitted on a local level when you come up here 
and say, “We are against it,” I would like to know whether it comes 
from the grass roots. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Shafer. 

Mr. Suarer. Isn't it true, Mr. Sanders, that in every national or 
ganization such as the Grange, the Farm Bureau, the American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, all resolutions adopted go the 
same route as yours have gone in this connection ¢ 

Mr. Sanpers. I don’t know that, sir, but I do know that our resolu- 
tions usually originate in the subordinate grange, which is the com- 
munity level, goes usually to a pomona or county grange, and then 
to the State. Then we will have several come in from several States 
on an important subject like this. 

Mr. Suarer. That is the way all national organizations operate. 

Mr. Durnam. That applies to agriculture, doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Sanpers. Well, it applies to our organization. I can testify 
only for that. 

Mr. Durnam. That is why I raised this question, because as T recal] 
most all of the problems connected with agriculture are submitted 
back at the local level for vote by the local granges. 

The Cramman. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Sanders, before our committee there was a very 
nice statement made regarding the plan of operating these camps. 
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[f I furnish vou a copy of that which was given by Admiral Kinkaid, 
will you do me a favor and read it ¢ 

Mr. Sanpers. I have read it already, sir. 

Mr. Jounson., Don’t you think—— 

The Cuamman. Mr. Heébert- 

Mr. Jomxson, Don't you think his explanation of how they ary 
Ope rated would prope rly train these boys and shield them from ai 
bac influences ? 

Mr. Sanpers. No, sir, [certainly don’t believe that. I believe whet 
vou get 400,000 of our boys in a peacetime camp and unless there 
some great national danger facing us, that vou will have a terribli 

iplinary job. T believe that this spirit of individual independence 
the strength of cle Mocracy, I believe it is the streneth of America 
Gemocracy. | don’t believe the Army, however conscientious they 


are, can solve that disciplinary problem and prevent very, very bad 


moral influence > being brought to bear On the boys. 
Mr. Jomnson. You say 


democrat 


’ 

his is undemocratic. Don't vou think it 
When you take the hod carrier’s son and mix them up 
ynaire’s son, both trving to defend their country 4 Isn't 


hat a democratic process ¢ 


ith the mill 

Mir. Sanpers. Hitler did that and Stalin did that. 

Mr. Jonmnxson. T don't think that is a very satisfactory answer. 
Hitler was a complete ie tator. We haven't one vet. 

Mr. SANDI Rs. Yes. I kn YS But we do hot draw these boys in by 
democratic process, except as we decide democratically to set up a 
law domg this. They must be drawn in and they will be drawn in 
tl der I MT by the W il] ot 1 he Pentagon. 

Mr. Kirpay. What was that / 

Mr. ar HNSON, Congress, isn’t it ¢ They just Carry out the Con 
eressional act. 

Mr. Sanpers. Certainly. But T would not call that any democratic 
process. IT mean the mere selection of the boy is a dictatorial process 
whenever all of them are brought in. 

Mr. Jormnxson. Well, when you take boys without distinction of 
color or wealth or station or edueation and take them right straight 
down the line, don’t you consider that a democratic process ¢ 

Mr. Sanpers. It could be done under a democratic process, ves, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. You don't think that this bill will furnish such a 
process ¢ 

Mr. Sanpers. May I say that there is some good that would come 
out of putting bovs of high and low status together. T don’t say there 
sall bad in UMT. But what I am trying to say is that the net good 
Ss very smal] IT mean that the net result is very bad from the stand 
point of the morals of the bov. I don’t claim that he doesn’t vet 
certain values. Of course he gets values out of Army life. But 1 
don’t believe those values are democratic values to any appreciable 
extent. 

The CHamman. Mr. Shafer, any questions? 

Mr. SHarer. Yes, I have, Mr. Chairman. 

In vour testimony, Mr. Sanders, vou discussed somewhat the cost 
of such a program as has been offered here. 

I might call your attention, too, that on page 5 of your statement 
vou state—before I get into this cost question—that this takes the 
authority out of the hands of the local board. T think you are mis- 
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taken there. The bill as prepared for this committee leaves the au- 
thority for selecting these boys in ine hands of the local board. 

Mr. SAnbE rs. That is, in de ferring them ? 

Mr. Suarer. Yes. 

The CuatrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Suarer. That is right. 

Phe Cuamman. The same rules that apply to the draftee apply to 
the UMT. 

Mr. ANbDERS. T am mustaken, then. 

Mr. Suarer. 1 think you should have that clarified in your state 
ment, 

In connection with the costs, has the Grange made any effort what 
ever to consider in the cost loss of Crops, in the cost of this plan ¢ 

Mr. Sanpers. No, no specific figures. But on that subjeet, IT would 
say that to take all boys at that age would take the ‘mata very, very 
productive ave, because if : t boy does not YO On TO | his oy school he would 
spend all of his time in nroductive work at that ave. But if he goes 
on to high school, he “till spends conside rable ot des time in the eve 
nings and Saturdays and Sundays in 1 prod itive work on the farm 

Mr. Suarer. Isn't it true that the experience even under the Selec 
tive Service Act in farm communities, that a great many farms have 
been taken out of production as a result of boys being taken into the 
service / 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes, si 

Mr. Suarer. With the resultant loss of taxes, resultant loss of crops, 
food, that must be produced ¢ Isn't it true that we are now an Import 
ing Nation as far as agricultural products are concerned, greatly due 
to the draft, the taking of boys from the farms? 

Mr. Sanpers. I would say that we have letter after letter from 
young married men telling us that the situation is such that they 
are going to have to abandon so many acres of land, we will Say just 
sumply sellout and close out of a 640-acre wheat farm. 

Mr. Siarer. Do you believe, Mr. Sanders, that it is possible or 
practicable to have universal draft? Do you think we could have a 
universal training program? T mean take all the young men as they 
plan to do? 

Mr. Sanpers. No, sir. I think it would be cutting into the one 
outstanding place that we have strength in fighting these days, namely, 
our Immense product: ivity. I think that we must have selective draft. 
It seems to me that the selective service is the ideal means in meeting 
our emergencies, Once the emergency has passed, | don't believe we 
need universal military training, I believe it would do more harm 
and cause us to be a less peace-seeking Nation than we would be 
without tt. 

Mr. Suarer. That is all. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kinpay. I just want to ask you one question. Have you for- 
gotten the Tydings amendment 4 

Mr. Sanpers. Have I forgotten the Tydings amendment ? 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes you are talking about taking the farm boys away. 

Mr. Sanpers. No, I haven’t forgotten that. 

Mr. Kinpay. You remember the Tydings amendment ? 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes. 
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Mr. Kinpay. My people down in Texas weren’t for it a bit. But 
you and people like you came along here and put through the Tydings 
amendment, to where a farm boy didn’t have to go into the Army. 

Mr. Sanpers. No, we never did support that. 

Mr. Kitpay. You never supported the Tydings amendment? 

Mr. Sanpers. We never supported an amendment that would say 
that a farm boy would not have to go into the Army. We said that 
industrially employed boys in strategical work that contributed more 
to the armed might of this country at home than in the Army should 
be deferred. And we said the same thing about farm boys. 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes. And that is what you are talking about right 
now. 

Mr. Sanpers. We never asked for deferment of all farm boys as a 
group. 

Mr. Kinpay. You are perfectly willing for my city boys to go, but 
you want to keep the farm boys at home. 

Mr. Sanpers. No, sir, I didn’t say that. I beg your pardon. I 
didn’t say that. 

Mr. Kiupay. That is the result of what you said. 

Mr. Sanpers. No,sir. If that isthe result, I certainly didn’t intend 
that to be the result. 

Mr. Suorr. I don’t think the witness gave that implication at all. 

Mr. Kinpay. No. Of course, you oppose this legislation and Mr. 
Shafer opposes it. 

Mr. Sort. And we have as much right to oppose it as you have to 
support it. 

Mr. Kiipay. I grant you that. 

Mr. Snort. Then, why bully-rag around here? 

Mr. Suarer.’ We are as fully justified on our stand as you will be. 

Mr. Suorr. Anyone who dares to oppose you is all wet. 

The CuatrMan. Now everybody calm down now. Mr. Bates—— 

Mr. Sanvers. I certainly don’t intend to leave the impression, Mr. 
Chairman, that we want farm boys exempted at all unless they can 
perform a better service in exemption than they can in the armed 
forces. That is all we ask for. 

Mr. Suorr. ‘They are drafting so many in Illinois, in Mr. Arends 
district, that the draft board, complete draft board, all members of 
his second largest county, resigned the other day. 

The CHairMaNn. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Sanders, on page 3 of your statement you stated 
that— 
When universal training gets into full swing, more than 4.6 million of our 
young men will at all times be subject to the orders of the Pentagon. 

Now what gives you that impression / 

Mr. Sanvers. Because each boy that is drafted under the UMT will 
serve 6 months and then he will be subject to the call and orders of 
the Pentagon for 714 years. 

Mr. Barrs. No, that is not correct. The Reserve bill that passed 
the House last session specifically provided that before any of these 
men in the Reserve could be called in, that Congress would have to 
authorize the number of these men to the President of the United 
States. So therefore, neither the Pentagon nor the President has 
authority, neither one of them has authority to call these men into 
service. 
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Mr. Sanvers. Does that mean, Mr. Congressman, that once they 
have gr raduated from the 6 months’ course, that no one can call them 
in except by an act of Congress? 

Mr. ae res. When the G ongress declares the number, the President 
ean then call in that partic ulay number. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. That is the stipulation in the bill. It 
passed the House but it hasn’t been through the Senate. 

Mr. Sanpers. I would think that if Congress will pass this bill, 
they will certainly pass a measure that will enable them to use these 
boys in any emergency that is necessary. 

Mr. Bares. W aa 

Mr. Sanpers. Otherwise, what is the bill passed for ? 

Mr. Bares. You want to use them in emergency. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much—— 

Mr. Suorr. Mr. Sanders, let me ask you a question. Not only the 
Grange, but no other farm organization as far as I know has ever 
taken the position that farm boys should have any priority in de- 
ferment over city boys. 

Mr. Sanpers. No, sir. I don’t think any farm organization— 

Mr. Suorr. In any emergency, you feel that boys, whether (hey ane are 
in the city or in the country, whether they are Protestants, Jew, 
Catholic, colored or white, should all equally serve ? 

Mr. Sanpvers. Yes, we certainly take that stand. And I am quite 
convinced that all farm organizations have taken that stand. 

The Coamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Sanders. 

Mr. Suorr. Tam awful glad you made that clear, just. because some 
member comes from a large city, to make a statement that we want 
the city boys to serve but the country boys to be deferred. I think 
it is totally unfair and misleading and shows to what extremes the 
proponents of this legislation will go. 

Mr. Kurpay. Mr. Chairman, I am entitled to make the statement. 
Still you had the Tydings amendment. Don’t you ever forget it. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Brooks, any questions? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, I want to clear up one point in refer- 
ence to the call of these boys when they are in the Reserve, on active 
duty. 

Under the bill that we put through in the House, it is certainly 
the intent of the House of Representatives, and I believe the intent 
of the Senate, too, that men shall not be called into active service from 
the Reserves against their will without some action by Congress. I 
think that point ought to be cleared up, because I think it is a little 
hazy in the mind of ‘Mr. Sanders there. 

Mr. Sanpers. Well, I really had in mind in making that, that they 
were subject to being called to serve in the Reserve and to go to ¢ amp. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, but when they are in the Reserve they cannot be 
called to active duty without some action by Congress. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Sanders. 

Mr. Gavix. I have a question, Mr. Chairman. We have waited 
patiently over here. Would the gentleman care to express his opinion 
about the voluntary proposal for initiating universal military 
training ? 

Mr. Sanpers. Well, I see no reason whatever for that, Mr. Con- 
vressman, if we have the Selective Service and we are at all times 
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opposed to UMT. We certainly do not see any reason for supporting 
the voluntary UMT. | think it would be very confusing, and I think 
it would be difficult, to explain why some boy would be selected for 
this type of service and the other boys would have to go in under thi 
Selective Service and be directed right into the Regular Army work as 
SOOM as possible. 

fr. Héperr. Mr. Sanders, what was the position of the Grange i 


the original draft before World War II? 


Mir. SANDERS, We supported it. The Selective Service. when Mr. 
Wadsworth ana someone in the House—was he in the House at that 
time / 

Mr. Hiétperr. Yes. it was Mr. Wadsworth’s bill. You supported it 
thel 


Mr. SaAnpErs. Yes. 

Mr. Heéserr. What was vour position on the extension of that act, 
the position of the Grange, in 19417 

Mr. SANDERs. Well, we were for the extension ot the Selective 
Service Act. 

Mr. Hepserr. And the act of 1948? 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hieerr. You supported all three? 

Mr. Sanpers. We have always supported the Selective Service. | 
am quite sure Tam right in that. 

The CHarman. Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. Wirexerstiam. One question, Mr. Sanders. Do you have any 
tweestions to offer in lieu of the Commission’s recommendations 4 _ 

Mr. Sanpers. No, sir: I do not. Tam afraid I couldn't do that, 
Congressman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Sanders. 

Now the next witness is Mr. Frederick J. Libby, executive secretary 
of the National Council for Prevention of War. 

Mr. Libby, do you care to oO On today or do vou W ut to Yo on 
tomorrow 4 There is a letter here said—— 

Mr. Linny. I didn’t hear, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. You want to testify this morning or wait until 
tomorrow morning 4 

Mr. Lirsy. Yes: I would like to go ahead right now. 

The CHarrMan,. All right, vO ahead. All rioht, Mr. Lil by. 


STATEMENT OF FREDERICK J. LIBBY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR PREVENTION OF WAR 


t 


Mr. Lippy. My hake is lk rederick eo. Libby, executive secretary ot 
the National Council for Prevention of War, with headquarters im 
Washington, 1). i. 

Mr. Chairman and members ot the House Armed Services Com 
nilttee, the Nation-w ide opposit ion to the present UMT proposal vuar 
antees that all of the arguments against it will be presented, and 
presented effectively, to vour committee before these hearings are over 

The Association of American Colleges, autia meeting here in Wash 
ington on January 10, with about 700 college presidents and deans 
participating, urged the Congress to reject this program as “fan 
tastically expensive, educationally undesirable, morally hazardous, 
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politically dangerous.” This is strong language, but not a bit too 
strong. 

Tam told that all three of the great farm organizations. the National 
Grange, the National Farm Bureau Federation, and the National 
Farmers Union, are scheduled to testify against this bill during your 
hearings. 

The opposition of the churches, which has become more specific 
and urgent on moral grounds since the publication of that best-seller, 
From Here to Eternity. backed as it is by the testimony of returning 
veterans, is well known to you. 

I am not intimately informed on the attitude of the Jabor unions 
toward this specific bill, but T shall be surprised if their opposition has 
weakened in the light of the possibility, implicit in all such legislation, 
of depriving them of their right to strike by calling strikers back into 
the Armed Forces through their superior officers or the President, 

whose orders they have sworn to obey 

I shall try, therefore, in my brief testimony not to rehearse the 
PP torent which you will hear from these powerful bodies of public 
opinion, which together comprise most of the informed opinion of 
the country. IT will speak rather to two or three aspects of the bill 
which seem to me the most dangerous. 

The proposal to make this legislation permanent, Mr. Chairman, 
opens up for discussion the whole UMT idea, and not merely the 
specific bill which is before your committee. 

If UMT in any form is to be discussed as permanent legislation, 
then all the arguments that have been made against the UMT idea 
since the war, became germane to the consideration of this bill. I 
make this observation in passing, because I hope that your committee 
will not limit your hearings to such details as how many chaplains 
per man there shall be or where the boys that die during the training 
shall be buried. 

You are discussing a fundamental change in the American way of 
life, to which certainly, the American people are not committed, 
whether you think Congress is or not; because the American people 
have not been heard on the implications of the tricky sentence which 
the Wadsworth Commission says cOmmits you to the principle of 
UMT. 

I heard the ranking Republican member of this committee, Mr. 
Dewey Short, in a television debate, deny emphatically “ at Congress 
is committed to the principle of UMT. In any case, the American 
people are not. The proposal to make UMT ete toe: opens the 
whole issue to fresh debate. 

UMT and Re SEV EUG propos als 7 A1iNE pal ably lini heed 

The COUNTY Y owes debt of oratitude t Lo ; Vou, Mr. Chairman, for 
taking the wraps off the relation between the proposed UMT bill and 
the proposed Reserve bill, which the House passed on October 15 last. 

As vou pointed out—and you have been supported by the aif tials 
of the Defense De partment UMT Pp ‘us Reserves Ss equa Is: 1 permanent 
new draft law. It would contain the following features : 

Kirst. the draft would be at age 18 and end 8 years later, at 26, 
During this period the boys would belong to one of the so-called 
Reserve components, and would be on call as needed by our military 
planners. This length of possible service, from the standpoint of the 
Pentagon, would obviously be a great improvement on the 2-vear draft. 
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Secon dly, the mi npower pool would be re plenished with 800,00) 
of our youth annually in monthly contingents, up to a possible total! 
of over 6 million, in the 8 years that they would be subject to activ: 
service. Bear in mind that this is peacetime legislation. 

In the third place, they would not be paid the present GI wage o! 
over $3.a day, but only $1 a day. And in the next sentence, I think 
I should want to advise when I finish; and I think I am correct 1 
saying that $1 a day would be their pay throughought the 8 years, 
when in active service. But on this point, pias I finish my testimony, 
I want to ask the committee’s opinion on my testimony. It keeps 
changing. 

By inducting them at 18, it is expected that they will add few de 
pendents to the Government payroll. Mr. Wadsworth is justified i 
telling you that such an arrangement would save billions. 

And in the fourth place, I repeat that the proposal is to make 
this arrangement permanent. No more hearings before Congress o1 
UMT bills. No more annual defeats for our military planners. 

Is it surprising, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, that 
Secretary of Defense Lovett and Assistant Secretary Mrs: Rosenberg 
like this proposal very much? Even Hitler didn’t “have it so good,” 
for behind our wonderful pool of young manhood is our incomparable 
capacity of production. Our military planners would sit on top of 
the world. 

But, Mr. Chairman, do you remember the story about the experience 
of Christ on the top of a high mountain where the devil showed Him 
all the kingdoms of the world, and said, “All these things will I give 
thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me?” Do you remember 
that ? 

Christ had divine strength and resisted the tempter. But the men 
in the Pentagon are human. You know them personally, as I do not. 
But on general principles, I must say that no man, and no group of 
men, can be trusted safely with such power over their fellow citizens 
and, through them, over the world. 

A wise Englishman, Lord Acton, once wrote: “Power corrupts, and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely.” I will not remind you except 
~ passing, that when three men at Tehran and Yalta held in their 

hands absolute power over Europe and the Far East, they were neither 
good enough nor wise enough to use their opportunity to further 
human welfare. Their terrible blunders are written large in postwar 
history and in the chaos and fear that fill the world today. 

Don’t give the control of our youth into military hands, as you 

value the welfare of our country, and the future welfare of the world. 
The “pilot? program with an experimental 60,000 trainees 

You, Mr. Chairman, have also proposed a pilot project preliminary 
to attempting the training of 800,000 youths a year, beginning with 
60.000 volunteers at the rate of 5,000 a month. 

You would avoid overlapping with the draft law, as far as it is 
possible, by halting draft calls not later than 1 year after UMT 
starts. Variations of your proposal have been offered by Defense 
Secretary Lovett and Assistant Secretary Mrs. Rosenberg, and by 
Gen. Lawton Collins. 

The Defense Department proposes sweetening the initial induction 
by paying $75 a month to the volunteers instead of the $30 which will 
be the pay of UMT boys if UMT gets into full swing. 
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Mr. Chairman, has this pilot project any serious purpose other than 
vetting the camel’s nose under the tent? Today, many of your col- 
leagues in Congress and probably in this committee would agree with 
Congressman Short that you are hot committed to the prince iple of 
UMT, and, as I have said, certainly the country is not. Perhaps you 
will say that a trial run with 60,000 I8-vear-ol Is would not commit us, 
since the experiment might be as patent a failure as the Fort Knox 
experiment was. 

Mr. Kitpay. Would you repeat that / 

Mr. Linsy. With 600 “lace panties” as they were jocularly called. 

Mr. Kintpay. Would you repeat what you said about the Fort Knox 
experiment? I didn’t catch it. 

The Pr eae iN. Read back, Mr. Libby, please, sir. 

Mr. Linsy. I will go back. 

Mr. Chairman, has this pilot project any serious purpose other than 
getting the camel’s nose under the tent? Today, many of your col- 
leagues in Congress and probably in this committee would agree with 
Congressman Short that you are not committed to the principle of 
UMT, and, as I have said, certainly the country is not. Perhaps you 
will say that a trial run with 60,000 18-vyear-olds would not commit 
us, since the experiment might be as patent a failure as the Fort 
Knox experiment was—-— 

Mr. Kinpay. That is quite revealing. 

Mr. Lissy. With 600 “lace panties,” as they were jocularly called, 
to distinguish them from men trained to fight their way up Heartbreak 
Hill. 

But I have profound respect for the ability of the 3,000 public rela 
tions experts now employed by the armed services to make black look 
white In our press, just as they make some mothers believe that the 
Fort Knox experiment was a moral triumph. They keep repeating 
now that we are committed to the principle of UMT and therefore 
must go through with it on the lines proposed by the Wadsworth 
committee. 

It has been well said that a viper is a viper, whether its length is 
3 inches or 2 feet. A permanent UMT bill, such as is now proposed, 
plus a permanent Reserve bill, such as is now proposed, whether they 
involve 60,000 or 800,000 of our youth is a menace to our country and 
to the peace of the world. It is more dangerous to us than communism, 
because the Communist threat comes from without, while, in this UMT 
bill, we should be hugging an alien enemy to our breasts, incorporating 
him in the life of our households, and accepting with him a flood of 
propaganda cunningly designed to make him welcome. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the House Armed Forces Commit- 
tee, it is in your committee that this evil measure should be given its 
death blow. Renew the draft law when it expires in 1954, if you feel 
you must, but only on an emergency basis. And pray that the lost art 
of negotiation, without sacrifice of principle, may be recovered before 
it is too late, in order that universal disarmament may replace world 
rearmament and our boys may resume their normal lives in college and 
factory and farm. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Libby. 

Any questions from any members of the committee ? 

Mr. Wickersnam. I have a question, Mr. Chairman. I wanted to 
ask Mr. Libby: Are you a member of any other organization or an 
officer in any other organization / 
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Mr. Linny. I am not an officer of any other organization. Tam a 
member of the Fellowship of Reconciliation and Tam a Quaker. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Libby, vou have been coming before us long 
time. 

Mr. Linsey. Many vears. The first bill of this kind was proposed 
in 1926. , 

Mr. Durnam. Well, your organization, as [ recall, hasn’t been for 
anything in the draft laws. I don’t recall you ever speaking for 
any extension of the draft. You Say here renew the draft law, is 
why I asked the question. Would you be in favor of renewing the 
draft Jay provided the emergency as exists today, nus we see it 

Mr. Linny. Provided you are convinced that the emergency today 
requires it. 

Mr. Durnuam. I said would you be, or your organization, be 1 
favor of renewing the draft law ¢ 

Mr. Linsy. We fundamentally oppose the whole principle, of course, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Durnam. That is just what Tsay, you oppose the whole prim 
ciple. 

Mr. Linny. What ts that ¢ 

Mr. Durwam. So you have been consistent, which T admire you for. 

Mr. Linny. Yes. 

Mr. Dunnam. You are not like some of these people that have been 
in and out. 

Mr. Lirny. We held our opposition throughout the war. 

Mr. Durmam. Yes; you always held it. 

The CHairman. Thank you—— 

Mr. Suorr. One minute. 

The CHatmnman. Mr. Short. 

Mr. Suorr. Mr. Libby, the United Nations is taking the position, 
and even our own Government, I think, that from the long-range 


point of view our ultimate goal should be universal disarmament. In 


fact, we all know that as long as there are bi ioands and agoressors 
we must remain strong on land, sea, and in the ai and keep an ade 
quate national defense to repel aggression until we build up some 
kind of an international police force to carry out the decisions of the 
United Nations. You will reeall that the President in his message 
recently on the state of the Union to the Congress singled out, and I 
thought very wisely so—It was one part of his message that | nereed 
with and appreciated | laughter |—he pointed out how Mr. Vishinsky 
had seotfed at the suggestion or recommendation made by the United 
vations to work for universal disarmament. Now if we adopt, or if 
Chi is our ultimate VOU and we really Waht peace in the world. | 


\ 


am Just wondering what effect the passage of this legislation will 
have Wpon the peoples ot other nations throughout the world, not « nly 
Russia and her satellite nations but many of the peoples in Western 
Kurope who have now the idea that Western Europe may be made 
the hattlegron nd and that the United States perhaps is imperil ilistic. 
that we are preparing for war by building up our military strength 
and that of the so eatled free nations 

Mr. Lirry. Mr. Short, I think vou have seen, and all of you—if you 
haven't, [ would be glad to send it to all of you—a statement issued 
by John Coles after a trip around the world with Paul G. Hoffman. 
“Mr. Suorr. I have read it. 
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Mr. Lipsy. Yes. In that statement, he says this—and I will just 
read a paragraph—“Many highly intelligent Europeans and Asians, 
individuals who loathe Russia’s totalitarianism and believe completely 
in the democratic ideal, fear that through ineptness the United States 
Is voIne to blunder into War with Russia or that we will become so 
provoked at Russia’s exasperating conduct that we will ourselves pre 
cipitate war.” He goes on to explain that the world thinks that our 
Government intends war, and that is very bad. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Libby—— 

Mr. Suort. Just a minute. 

The CHatrnman. Mr. Short. 

Mr. Suorr. And Mr. Coles is certainly no pacifist. He isa 
American citizen, with a world background. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Durham. 

‘Mr. Durnam. IT would like to comment on that, too. Mr. Libby. 
Now that is Just one man’s opinion, of course. On the other side. I 
fully believe that the free people in Europe today are thankful to 
God that America stands in the position she does, 

Mr. Lissy. Mr. Congressman, I will agree with vou on the fact 
that the people in Europe are glad that we have the draft, but I don’t 
believe that they would regard UMT as contributing to the 
strenet h—— 

Mr. Durnam. We weren't discussing that primarily. 

Mr. Linsy. That is correct. 

The Ciamaan. Any further questions of Mr. Libby / 

Mf. Price. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatan. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Libby. all the reports that I have had on the Louis 
ville, Fort Knox program) lias been that it has been very successtul. 
Where did you get the reports that it has been a fathire / 

Mr. Linpy. Well, the first thing we did was lose China. 

Mr. Price. What has that to do with the Fort Knox program ¢ 

Mr. Linpy. What is that / 

Mr. Price. What does that have to do with the Fort Knox program ¢ 

Mr. Linsy. With the what? 

Mr. Price. With the Fort Knox. 

Mr. Linny. Oh, the Fort Knox experiment / 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mir. Linry. As being a success? 

Mir. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Linpy. 1 would like to give you some of the evidence. 

Mr. Price. Evidence gathered how? Where did you 
lence / 

Mr. Linsey. Well, reports in the papers and so on. 

Mr. Price. I haven't seen that. 

Mr. Linsey. Mr. Congressman, just think, yourself, Heartbreak Hill 
and the pictures we saw in the papers of the Fort Knox experiment. 
The boys sitting around under their student lamp with their feet up on 
the table. How does that prepare them for Heartbreak Hull? 

Mr. Price. I don’t think you understood the experiment, Mr. Libby. 

The Crairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Libby. 

Now the next witness is Mr. James G. Patton—— 

Mr. Lissy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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The CHairman. President of the National Farmers Union. 
Mr. Patton here? All right, Mr. Patton. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES G. PATTON, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Parron. My name is James G. Patton. I am president of the 
Farmers Educational Cooperative Union of America, commonly 
known as the National Farmers Union. My residence is Denver, 
Colo. 

The Cnairman. Talk out a little louder, so the committee can hear 
you. 

Mr. Parron. As president of the National Farmers Union I wish 
to present the views of my organization in regard to the recommenda 
tions of the National Security Training Commission on universal 
military training. 

The Farmers Union is unequivocally and emphatically opposed to 
these recommendations. We believe that their enactment into legisla- 
tion would weaken the Armed Forces, the agricultural productive 
capacity of the Nation, and commit the Congress to a permanent 
system of universal military training at a time when it cannot become 
operative. We believe that those urging the enactment of a permanent 
peacetime system of universal military training hope to saddle the 
country with this system at this time, knowing that in all probability 
it would not be accepted by the Congress in peacetime. 

I wish to emphasize the point “that universal military traming 
superimposed on the Selective Service System would be ineflicient, 
expensive, and costly in terms of utilization of manpower. Universal 
military training, in particular, would weaken the agricultural capac- 
ity of the country at a time when our farmers are straining to the 
utmost to produce ample food and fiber despite shortages of men, 
machinery, and other supplies. 

The Secretary of Agriculture recently asked for great increases in 
the production ‘of corn, sorghum, barley, wheat, and other crops for 
1952. The Secretary pointed out that the reserves of feed crops at 
the present time are far too low. He stated that by next fall reserve 
feed-grain stocks would be reduced by at least one-third and that for 
2 years livestock numbers have increased while feed reserves have 
gone down. 

This situation, of course, necessitates the increases called for by the 
Secretary. He has asked for a 6-percent increase in corn acreage, for 
a T-percent increase in sorghum acreage, and for a 19- percent increase 
in barley acreage. He has also asked for increases in food- grain 
production, i including an 18 percent increase in wheat. Mr. Brannan 
has also asked for increases in the production of potatoes, dried beans, 
flax, and rice for years previous to 1951. 

The over-all requests are the highest in country and represent 
roughly a 50-percent increase above pre-War IT. 

We feel that the committee should consider whether or not the 
farmer can produce these required amounts of food and fiber if man- 
power on ‘the farms is lessened. We feel that the committee should 
take into consideration the fact that there was a net reduction of 
320,000 farm workers during the year 1951 as compared to 1950. 
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During the year 1951 American farm population declined by 
1,000,000 people. When it is realized that farm population as com- 
pared to population off farms is at an all-time low, it is obvious how 
serious these declines are. And, when it is also realized that farmers 
at the present time are unable to secure many items necessary for farm 
production such as fencing, roofing, and other farm supplies, it 1s 
also obvious that the farm situation is extremely critical. 

As president of the National Farmers Union, with thousands of 
members in many States, particularly in the Midwest, I daily receive 
communications from many members on the subject of universal mili- 
tary training and the way it may affect agriculture. Let me read 
to you just one brief communication from a farmer's wife, a member 
of the NFU, in Maple Hills, Kans. | Reading: | 

On January 7, 1952, we were in Topeka and called on Adj. Gen. Joe Nichol 
regarding the drafting of all farm labor into the armed services. As we stood 
in the corridor awaiting our turn, the discussion grew and grew, since we all 
had the same problem. We came to the conclusion, as individuals we are 
helpless, but can’t the Farmers Union get behind us in Washington? 

We farm 480 aeres, attend 125 head of Hereford cows starting to calve next 
month, 100 to 150 head of hogs the year round. We have bulls, suddle horses, 
farm teams, milk cows, and all it takes to operate this size farm. My husband 
is guardian of SOO acres, stocked, for a relative. 

Our only hand has been called for his physical. It is utterly impossible to 
hire farm help. 

We seem to have only one alternative—to put this livestock on the market. 

Surely bread is just as essential as bullets. 


It is my understanding that a permanent system of peacetime mili- 
tary training is urged in order to put those which selective service 
has deferred into some kind of military organization and take them 
away from farms where they are so desperately needed. Evidently 


the military objects to even the few deferments under the system of 
selective service. We feel. on the contrary, that selective service 
should have made more deferments, not less. We feel that many 
local draft boards have dipped too deeply into farm manpower, with 
resultant adverse effects on agricultural production and goals. While 
we have not felt that selective service has been completely efficient, 
we feel that its operation make completely unnecessary a system of 
universal military training. 

I have never been quite able to understand the section of the Com- 
mission’s report in which it it suggested that universal military train- 
ing should be completely separate from the Armed Forces. This, 
since recruits would be trained by the Army and would receive only 
military training, would merely be a theoretical distinction. Ap- 
parently the Commission was attempting to answer arguments against 
universal militarization of the country by pretending that universal 
military training would not militarize anybody. 

While we feel that there are more compelling arguments against 
universal military training than cost, we feel that it also should be 
taken into consideration. We note that the Commission estimates 
the cost. of the first year at something over $4 billion, and the cost 
for the second vear would be only a little over $2 billion. 

Contradicting figures that would indicate the cost would decline 
the second year are figures on page 21 of the report supplied by the 
Department of the Army which indicate the cost the second year would 
be approximately one-third more than the first year. . 
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Whether or not either or both of these two sets of figures are base 
on studies of actual cost we are unable to say, but it seems apparent 
that at least one of them is incorrect. It seems obvious, however, no 
matter which figure you take, that the cost will be tremendous; and, 
when it is realized that the cost of training our young men during 
the first 6 months is only the first bite which is taken out of the na 
tional —_ and that they will be in the Reserves for an additional 
71, years, the annual cost of the Reserves and universal military trai 
ine will run into astronomical figures. 

The Congress has authorized a ceiling for 5 million men in ou 
armed services. It is presumed th at the 800,000 young men going into 
universal military traiming every year, if universal i itary traininy 
ever gets nto full oper: ition, Wor ul | not be counted : a part of this 
5 op Over a period of 8 years it Is seen het. we would have 
6.400.000 men either in training during the 6 months’ period or as a 
part of Reserves derived from the universal military stm 

Army suggests that it will require one trainer for every two 
trainees. Using these figures, inauguration of the system the first 
vear would necessitate withdrawing 400,000 of the best qualified of 
tice rs from the Army and an additional number in successive years, 
Since the Armed Forces have indicated recently that they need more 
men and, it follows, more eer sein we are at a loss to see where all these 
additional men are coming from. 

Evidently those urging enactment of universal military traming 
realize that there will be few available UMT trainees. This is the 
reason why several proposals have been made for a mere token intro 
duction of universal military training. The general idea seems to be 
to get the thing started on such a small scale that the ultimate ad 
dition to the Armed Forces would be inconsequential, 

This proposal makes us as that at least some of the generals 
in the Pentagon are much more interested in gettin; r the country to 
accept the idea of universal military training tl adding to the 
Nation's strength by its introduction. If only a few men will be 
available as UMT traimees, ana if these few \ ill require the services 
of officers needed in the Armed Forces, whi put the system into efiect 
at all at the present time / , 

A number of competent observers including the military editor 
of the New York Times have said that universal military training 
cannot be put into effect until the emergency is over. An examination 
of the facts seems to indicate that these ‘authorities are correct. 

| would like to emphasize this point ; Knactment ot peace time milt- 
tary conscription would violate the traditional American concept of 
democracy. ‘This country was founded partly because the military 
attempted to take over civil functions. Many of the ancestors of 
the members of the National Farmers Union sought asvlum in this 
country to escape a tyrannical military system; a system which his 
torians tell us has brought about the destructions of hations and even 
civilizations. 

The streneth of the Nation is in the homes and communities, in the 
villages, towns and cities, and on the farms of the Nation. De 
mocracy does not merely consist of going through the motions of an 
election or of elect ing this candidate or that candidate to public office. 
It stems,from not only the right but the duty of every citizen to dis- 
approve or approve any matter which affects his welfare. 


in 
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The great seedbed of democracy is not here in W ashington or at the 
Pentagon. It is at the lowest political and administrative level. In 
the local political seein of the Nation, the school boards, the 
justices of the peace, and other local officials are the “brass”. They 
are accounts able ad: ily to the needs and wishes of the people | vecause 
the people may remove them if they do not carry out ge wishes. 

The enactment of a system of universal military training would 
immediately begin to enaw away at these fundamental democratic 
processes. It would weaken the democratic processes. It would 
weaken the democratic processes by getting control of the mind of 
every young man in the Nation. The main purpose of enactment 
of a permanent system of UMT is, in my opinion, indoctrination— 
conditioning of men’s minds to a war psychology. Every citizen 
ultimately would acce pt top down authority because he would be told 
over a period of years, “It is not your job to think.”  Beeause of in- 
doctrination, the entire population ultimately would be conditioned to 
never quest ion or protest orders of those in positions ot power whether 
civilian or military. 

The Ciaran. Thank vou, Mr. Patton. Any questions from any 
members of the committee / 

(No response. ) 

The CHairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Patton. Now the 
nesko———— 

Mr. Suarer. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Yes, s 

Mr. Suarer. I want geen ee Mr. Patton on his statement. 
think it is excellent. 

Mr. Siiort. Strong. 

Mr. Suarer. And strong. I think he has brought some subjects up 
here that the committee could well consider, because certainly we cant 
disregard the economics of this thing. Iam glad to see that the Farm- 
ers Union has made such a thorough study of the effects of UMT on the 
production, food production, of our country, as involved in this pro- 
posal or comments, 

The CiairManx. Thank you very much, Mr. Patton. 

Mr. Parron. Thank you. 

The CiamMan. Now the next witness is Mr. John C. Lynn as a 
representative of the American Farm Bureau Federation: we will be 
clad to have the benefit of your observations on behalf of the bureau. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. LYNN, REPRESENTATIVE, AMERICAN 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Lynx. Thank you. 

On behalf of the American Farm Bureau Federation, I wish to 
express apprec lation for the opportunity to _ pear before this com 
mittee. Our membership is now composed of 1,452,210 farm families 

16 States and the island of Puerto Rico, va have assochiited them 
selves voluntarily in this free independent farm organization. It is 
on behalf of these farm families that we thank this committee for the 
opportunity to present our views with regard to this most Important 
issue that wall eventually affect every family in the United States. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation has considered the question 
of universal military training for many vears, and we fervently believe 
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our policies are founded on sound principles and in the best long-tiny 
interest of America. 

In the current situation of national and international tension w: 
must approach this issue with this question in mind: How can we bes! 
use our manpower, and our economic strength, to protect the Unite: 
States against aggression and at the same time preserve our freedom 
and the advantages we now enjoy as a free people / 

It is our firm conviction that the greatest deterrent to Russian ag- 
gression is not the possibility of our matching the Communists 1 
manpower but rather our superiority in economic and industrial 
streneth which have been made possible in this free system. This 
streneth cannot be matched anywhere in the world, including Russia, 
together with her satellites. 

This period of tension in which we now find ourselves, and which 
requires America to mobilize, may be of long duration. Some of ow 
responsible Government officials have said it may be 5, 10, 15, or per 
haps 25 vears. 

As we understand it. the objectives of the United States are to avoid 
world war ILL. Lf we are not. successful in avoiding a world conflict 
then we must be in the strongest possib le position towin. We are thor- 
oughly convinced that by adopting new and far dine polici ies 1) 
America that greatly disrupt the American way of life—policies that 
would weaken us from the inside—we will be playing into the hands 
of the Kremlin. The continuation of such policies could destroy us 
without Russia ever firing a shot. 

The United States has demonstrated in two world wars, and in the 
present Korean conflict, that we have the know-how in both material 
and manpower to win. You, no doubt, will agree that the greatest 
contribution America can make to discourage aggression is the ful 
utilization of our know-how and our technological developments. We 
cannot accurately judge our full strength on results thus far achieved 
in the Korea‘n conflict because of situations best known to vou. 

In the title of Public Law 51 of the Eighty-second Congress great 
emphasis is given: 

To provide for the common defense and security of the United States and to per 
mit the more effective utilization of manpower resources of the United States 
by authorizing universal military training and service, and for other purposes. 

We believe that our defense and security will depend to a great ex- 
tent on how efliciently we utilize our limited manpower resources. 
We are convinced that in the immediate future, and in the long run, 
our defense and security will be best maintained by the selection and 
utilization of our manpower into those jobs in which they can make 
the greatest contribution to our common defense and security. 

Under such conditions, a determination must be made as to whether 
a young man of military age can contribute more to the national de- 
fense and security by applying his skills in the machine shop, in a busi 
ness, or on a farm, or whether he will make a greater contribution as 
a member of the Armed Forces. Through wise use of the Selective 
Service System we believe that we can provide the necessary men to 
maintain an adequate defense force and at the same time insure the 
best possible use of our manpower. 

lor many years there have been proponents of universal military 
training. 





Mr. Kitpay. And opponents, too. 

Mr. Lynn. And opponents, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kupay. Of which you are one? 

Mr. Lynn. We have been for many years. 

Mr. Kupay. Yes. 

Mr. Lynn. We would naturally expect that the Defense Depart- 
ment, and the various arms and services within the Defense Depart- 
ment, would welcome universal military training. It is their job to 
train soldiers. We do not discount, in any way, the great responsi- 
bility resting on the shoulders of the men in our Defense Establish- 
ment. We hope, however, that the American Congress will decide to 
use its manpower wisely. We sincerely believe that the instigation 
of the universal military training program, as recommended by the 
National Security and Training Commission, will be a most unwise 
choice. We have good reason to believe this view is shared by most 
Americans and we earnestly hope that an opportunity will be given 
all segments of our economy to express their views with regard to this 
matter. 

It has been stated that the Congress has already adopted the prin 

iple of universal military training, and that the issue now before 
Congress is not whether we shall have universal military training 
hut how can we best implement the program. Judging from the 
contacts we have had with Members of Congress during recent weeks, 
we do not get this impression. 

If one begs with the assumption that America is for universal 
military training, then we can say that the National Security Train 
ing Commission has done a creditable job in its first report to the 
Congress. They have worked out many details in connection with 
this program, but we submit that there are some points that have not 
been thoroughly considered in their recommendations. 

The American economy is going through a period of inflation. If 
it is not checked we will jeopardize our capacity to defend ourselves 
from abroad and preserve our freedoms at home. To carry out the 
recommendations of the National Security Training Commission will 
contribute greatly to inflation. Tt will mean greatly expanded Army 
training facilities, and more equipment for training, all of which 
will ageravate further the balance between the supply of goods and 
demands for them. 

We call vour attention to the Commission’s proposal to induct some 
SO0.000 young men into the National Security Training Corps each 
year for a 6 months’ training period. At the completion of this 
training, they would revert to civilian status and be required by law 
to complete 714 vears in the Active Reserves. 

We assume that as a part of their Active Reserve training these 
men would be required to attend at least a 2 weeks’ summer training 
amp each year for the 714-vear period. 

Now, I am assuming that, Mr. Chairman, on the basis that having 
had almost 19 years in the Reserve program and serving 5 years in 
World War II, that to bring a boy—and T spent 314 vears of my 
Army life in World War IT training infantry replacements for com 
bat—6 months of military training for a boy 18 vears of age and 
then turn him loose to pasture and graze, without requiring him to 
renew his knowledge each summer—all you will accomplish is vou 
will get his name, rank, and serial number during the 6 months. 
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Mr. SHorr. You hit the nail on the head, brother. 

Mr. Lynn. This would mean that. if this legislation becomes effe: 
tive in the summer of 1952, mm 1959 there would be about 5.6 milhic 
trainees incamp. ‘That is simple arithmetic, 7 times 8 is 56. Tf vo 

add to this figure the number of trainers recommended in the Con 
mission’s report, which is a ratio of one trainer to two trainees, and 
Pineht add that that isa very fantastic figure based on any experience 
figure we had in Worl | War IT, unless you are going to have a chap 
lain for each trainee, you will add an additional 2.8 million men. 

Assuming that we will continue to maintain a standing Army of, 
let us say, 3.5 million men, we would have, during the summer of 
1959, a total of 11,900,000 in Army camps. This would be about 20 
percent of the current working force of the United States. Is this 
the most effective utilization of our m: Uipower resources ¢ We don't 
think it Is. 

Let me add, Mr. Chairman, if T might, you notice I made certain 
assumptions in arriving at these figures, assumptions that you may 
not agree with. but it is assumptions that are based on our best judg 
ment would be realistic. And I doubt very seriously whether, if we 
put universal military training into effect in 1952, in light of the 
present world tension, 1f we will reduce our standing Armed Forces 
down to 3.5 million men. It may be higher 

We do not believe that this t “pe of program will make a contribution 
to the defense and security of America, but will weaken us to such 
an extent that the security of our Nation and other free nations of 
the world, will be in jeopardy. Men taken out of productive employ 
ment and put into the Armed Forces are a total loss as far as con 
tributing to our productive effort. 

In Pub lic Law 51. and throughout the National Security Training 
Commission's report, emp yhasis is given to the Reserve program. We 
call your attention to the fact that very little was done after World 
War I and little has been done since the end of World War I] in 
developing an adequate =~ ae program. There are many million 
of veterans of World War IL who were, and still are very interested 
in maintaining an active status ina Reserve unit, in order that they 
nueht keep currently informed on new developments with regard tO 
warfare. 

You no doubt will agree that very little has been done to encourage 
veterans of World War TL and World War LI to continue their active 
service in reserve. If the proper programs are developed, adequate 
equipment provided, and some incentive is given to cause veterans 
to voluntarily join and stay in an Organized Reserve Army, Navy, 
Marine, and Air Corps unit, we can develop an effective striking 
power in our Reserves. We can utilize the skills and techniques 
learned by these men through actual experience in World War T and 
World War II. 

The National Security Training Commission would — by iaw 
that trainees remain in the Active Reserve for a period of 715 vears 
on the completion of their 6 months’ tour. Americans do not perform 
their best under force. The young men of America are not unpatriotic. 
They realize that we are in a situation which requires adequate security 
and national defense, but we think they would much prefer some 
program that would offer an incentive for keeping active in Reserves 
ona voluntary basis. You can surely picture the morale of any Re- 
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serve unit that is composed of tramees who are forced by law to 
continue their activity over such a long period. 

In times like these, we must carefully consider these far-reaching 
proposals. This is no time to become panicky. This is a time for 
clear thinking. The American Farm Bureau Federation and its 
membership realize that the current situation is different in many 
respects than any situation America has heretofore faced. Americans 
have never failed in their responsibility to come through with sane 
and sensible programs to meet whatever conditions have confronted 
us. We are quite sure that the American people are not yet willing 
to accept universal military training of the youth of our land as an 
answer to the best utilization of our manpower for national defense 
and security. 

We should not use the guise of a national or international emer- 
gency to put across this far-reaching program—one that will eventu- 
ally reach into every home in America. Universal military training 
over an extended period will make a basic change in the traditional 
attitudes of our people. 

We would like to quote for you the 1952 resolution of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation dealing with this subject which was adopted 
at the annual convention in Chicago in December 1951: 

It appears that for some time to come the United States will need a strong 
military force for our own defense and to assist friendly nations in the defense 
of their freedom. During this period we urge that emphasis be given to the 
expansion of a Civilian military training program and a gradual reduction 
of the number of professional soldiers, as conditions permit 


If you will allow me, Mr. Chaimman, what the membership of the 


Farm Bureau are talking about is a program for training the Re 
serves as they come out of the Army from the selective service pro- 
Oral. 

We believe adequate forces can be provided and maintained for our defense 
over a long period without undue strain on the economic resources of the United 
States, To this end, we recommend 


(1) The expansion of the civilian component of our Armed Forces 
through a more adequate and systematic program for training both officer 
and enlisted reservists 

(2) Continued use of the selective service prograt 

(8) Expansion of the military training program in our colleges and 


universities where such training can be accomplished without undue inter 
ference with the education of our youth, 


We oppose universal military training at this time. We believe that through 
proper implementation of the above program we can get maNXimum defense 
With minimum expenditure and at the same time conserve our manpower re 


SOULTCES 

The establishment, direction, and supervision of the civilian military train 
ing program should be in the hands of Civilian personnel In the establishment 
and operation of any program, provision should be made for a review by the 


Congress at least every 2 years. 


That is the end of the resolution. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we earnestly hope 
that you will take into consideration the points we have attempted 
to make in this statement, keeping always in mind that. if we take 
this step to invoke universal milit: ary training, we are patterning our 
decisions after those countries who have failed. This is no time to 
copy failures: instead, this is a time to build on the firm foundation 

’ American suecess. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank vou, Mr. Lynn. 


G4066 52. No. 55 15 








Any questions from members of the committee of Mr. Lynn? 

Mr. Cunnineuam. I have a question, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Mr. Lynn, you are speaking for the American 
Farm Bureau Federation / 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

Mr. CunnineHam. Which is a national action. What action have 
the individual State organizations taken on this / 

Mr. Lynn. There is only one State Farm Bureau, and that is 
Washington State, who endorses UMT. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Any other States? 

Mr. Lynn. Twenty-one States specifically resoluted on this subject. 
All opposed it. That is a total of 22 States who resoluted on this 
specifically in their county and State Farm Bureau annual meetings. 
The others didn’t mention it specifically but did vote unanimously for 
this position taken at the Chicago convention where some 8.000 farm- 
ers participated. 

Mr. CunninGuam. You have a list of those 22 States ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kizpay. Of course, those meetings were dominated by mam- 
cured farmers such as you? 

Mr. Lynn. That is not true, sir, and being from Texas you ought 
to know better. 

Mr. SHCRT. (rood. 

Mr. Lynn. If you look at the Texas Farm Bureau Federation, it 
has 55,000 individual farm families in Texas. 

Mr. Kinpay. I take the position that the farmers in Texas disagree 
with you 100 percent. I congratulate you on your service in the 
Army, but T don’t think that you reflect the attitude of the patriotic 
farmers in Texas. I think you are a manicured farmer, and that is 
all. 

The Coatmman. Well, now, let’s all be calm in this characterization 
of our witnesses. They come here as our guests to give the country 
the benefit of their views and we are glad to have them. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. SuHont. Mr. Chairman, that was a very good, wholesome meal. 
I wish to thank you for it, sir. I might say that those of us who op- 
pose this legislation have tried to listen attentively and courteously to 
all the evidence that was given last week by the proponents of this 
measure; and it ill behooves any member, regardless of his individual 
opinion, to show the impatience, if not intolerance, toward those who 
oppose this legislation when they come before us to testify. 

The Cnamman,. Thank you, Mr. Lynn. 

Mr. Durnam. Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. DurnAM. Mr. Lynn, [ notice your proposal here, which is a lit- 
tle bit different from most any other witness that has appeared before 
us because they just simply throw it overboard and haven’t suggested 
anything to take the place of the situation which exists, of course, 
which you recognize in your statement that we are in a different situa- 
tion than what the American people have ever been in before and have 
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a WiC heavier obligation. 
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Now, what were you trying to solve here, in my interest in this 
whole thing as a patriotic citizen, is to develop some defense organiza- 
tion that will become less expensive / 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. 

Mr. Durnam. Now, this projects the viewpoint of yourself here in 
carrying on the Reserve training program which under UMT we 
would get; and a large Military Establishment. I think, is not in the 
minds of the Congress, because it is cert: ainly my hope and my inten- 
tion that, if I have to support some measure, to get some benefit to re- 
duce the heavy expense that exists. Because I think, as you state in 
your statement here, that we are going to be in this thing for probably 
10, 15, or 20 years. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. 

Mr. Durnam. And that is what disturbs me. Now your proposal 
here, as I see it, would carry the obligation on the man who today is 
fighting this war in Korea. He would come out, be placed back in a 
Reserve, and we might get into trouble somewhere else under this 
over-all agreement we have through the United Nations, which Con- 
vress seems to have very little to do with today, which I don’t like 
personally, but still we are there, and we have to fight. 

Now, vou don’t mean to tell me that vou want “this man in Korea 
today, who is serving at the present time fighting, to come out and 
vo into the Reserves and then have to go back in the Reserves again ¢ 
Now that is exactly what we are trying to get away from on this thing. 

Mr. Lynn. That is exactly what Iam for doing. I spent 5 years in 
the last war. 

Mr. Duruam. That is the way I see your proposal here. 

Mr. Lynn. Lama member currently of an Active Reserve unit, and 
we could go to battle tomorrow because we have had adequate training 
over the last year. 

Mr. Dunnam. I say it is from men lke you that we want to get our 
information because you have seen service. You have trained infantry. 
You have seen front-line fig htinge. These peop le that come up here 
with very little knowledge of this thing, never been in service a day 
1 their life—well, of course, they have Nn t the full ‘satel rei ; 

Mr. Lynn. Congressman Durham, I don't have the Hlouse bill but 
s. 3654, by Kilgore, which was introduced in the second session of the 
Kighty-first Congress, provides for the establishment of summer train- 
ing installations to offer basic military training for certain civilian 
volunteers, and for other purposes. Now,.if we had something similar 
to that—and I am not endorsing this bill and all proposals in it, but it 
is on the right idea that we are talking about, that plus adequate 
facilities for a Reserve program. 

Mr. Durnam. I agree with you on that. Now, I raised the ques- 
tion here in the beginning of the hearing on this UMT that we had 
no Reserve program. Well, they went out then and, of course, got 
na hurry and tried to put it into effect and brought one up here. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. Now, since 1918 when I was in the First World Wan 
I tried to fieht for some type ot Reserve program. I feel like it is 
ound, ih here is a Reserve program, as I see it. All of these 

hat are thrown around this thing, I think, are a little bit out of line. 
I think Congress wants to put into effect a Reserve force in this coun- 
rv somehow that will give us the protection at a nominal cost. Be 
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cause I don’t believe we can stand here and support an ever-growing 
Army of 314 million men. It is going to be more costly 10 years from 
now, twice as much, as it is today. We know that. You can’t stop 
that, because your weapons and everything else come into this picture 

So we have to somehow or another put this thing into being wher 
we can throw it in quick. 

Mr. Lynn. Certainly, we have a similar view. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Shafer. 

Mr. Durnam. I think the other people, those people that are op 
posed to these measures, like Mr. Short and Mr. Shafer, are just as 
much interested in this thing as Tam. We may object in our view 
point as how to do it. 

The Ciarruanx,. All right, now. Mr. Shafer, do you have any 
quest! yn) 7 , 

Mr. Suarer. Do you think it possible under present law to creat 
a good Reserve program under the present Reserve Act / 

Mr. Lynn. I believe the act as passed by the House is adequat: 
I have a lot of confidence in the ability of the President of the Reserve 
Officers Association and the executive secretary who participated in 
ts formation. I believe that act would give an adequate Reserve 
program. 

Mr. Suarer. Wouldn't it be possible for the Defense Department 
Lo eall up additional inductees each month and with a view of creat 
ing 2a Reserve in mind, after their basic training? Wouldn't it | 
possible for them to put the trainee into a Reserve riaht away al cl 
send them back home ? 

Mr. LYNN. I don’t believe it is under the Reserve bill. | doi f 
believe there Is compulsion, unless you tie it to the passage ol UMT. 


Mr. Srarer. T am talking about, wouldn't it be feasible to draft 
them under the present Draft Act ? 
Ir. Lynx. Oh, sure. 
Mi. Suarer. And bring them in. They ave calling up about 20,000 
mont now. They are not creating any Reserves by enlling Ip Onty 
ZOU a yonth. They Can call Wp lot more than tliat. And wit! 
y rey ms, at least, we could put them im the Reserves afte 
r 15 weeks basic training, couldn't we 4 


Mr. Lynx. Oh, sure, sir. 

Mr. Suarer. And have a Ready Reserve / 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. 

Mr. SHAFER. Without all this folderol of UMT. 

Mr. Durmam. The gentleman is not advocating a permanent draft, 

he é 

Mr. Suarer. No: [am not. No: I never would. But Tam saving 
under the Draft Act as it now stands. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. 

Mr. SuHarer. And that is in effect until 1955. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes; if we had an adequate Reserve program that would 
he some incentive for these boys who complete their 17 months « 
21 months to get affiliated with an Active Reserve unit where they 
can begin their specialty traming. Now, for example, Pm G— of 
the Three Hundred and Tenth Logistical Command at Fort Mver. 
We can use 100 enlisted men in our outfit. We have a total as of last 
Thursday night, of 27: and we have been as high as 60, We cant 


devise any effective program, and we pay those fellows for regular 
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scheduled drills. It is very difficult to keep those boys interested 
being in a Reserve unit. 

Mr. Patrerson. What incentive would you useé You refer on 
page 9—— ; 

Mr. Lynn. Well, I think a boy completing the required number 
of months under the Selective Service Act ought to be required to 
vo back in the Reserve, but not for 7 years—— 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Lynn, that isn’t an incentive. That is a 
requirement, 

Mr. Lynn. Well, I think we have to have some requirements. 

Mr. Parrerson. What is your recommendation of an incentive, 
is you refer to on page 5 in your statement 4 

Mr. Lynn. I think adequate training facilities, adequate ¢ equip 
ment for Reserves is necessary. Now, I would like to give you an 
example. Our unit went to camp last summer at Fort Meade, Md.. 
for 2 weeks, with all the expenses involved to the Army, and we 
appreciated that, as a unit, we had an opportunity to go to camp. 
| think Fort Meade did everything in their power to offer us the 
best facilities available there. We were supposed to fire, for example, 
150 rounds of ammunition. We got to camp, and we didn’t have 
enough ammunition. We fired 30 rounds of the carbine and 30 
rounds with the pistol. A shortage of ammunition. I wanted, as 
G3, to take this outfit out in the field and let them spend a night 
on the ground. We didn't have tents, no tent pegs, no gasoline lan 
terns, nothing to give these boys adequate field training. 

Now what did we do? We staved in the huts throughout that 2 
weeks of training. Now the type of outfit that I belong to—I admit 
we do a lot of our work on the inside, but I still think a soldier ought 
to be on the outside for at least overnight. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Fisher 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chairman. Mr. Lynn, I am pleased to note that 
you recognize the absolute necessity of a Reserve program for the 
future to meet the future manpower requirements. Now there is 
one statement you made here regarding the Reserve bill which the 
House passed last fall which T believe is erroneous, as I recall it. 

You state that— 

We assume that as part of the Inactive Reserve training these men would be 
required to attend at least 2 weeks summer training camp each year for the 74%4- 
vear period. 

As I recall the bill that we passed, if they keep up that training for 
t years they leave the Ready Reserve and go into a Stand-by Reserve 
and that continued 2-week training would no longer be required, 

Do you re ee that provision in the bill 4 

Mr. Lynn. I think that is right. 

Mr. Fisuner. The figures that you concluded with there, of 11,900,- 
000, which assumes they will all stay in the ssh —— for the 
total of 714 years, is erroneous because it is based, or does not take 
into account, the 4-year period after which they ti be released. 

The Cuaiman. Of course, Mr. Fisher. We all recognize the in- 
ahenable right of every applicant to always get figures to fit his case. 
So that is universal, that every man has an opportunity to do that. 
So we never criticize anybody when he gets figures to fit his case. 

Mr. Fisner. Don’t you realize, too, Mr. Lynn, that of course in 
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order to have a Reserve program, a successful Reserve program, you 
have to get the men in there ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. 

Mr. Fisner. That is true, isn’t it? And that is one of your big 
problems now, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

Mr. Fisner. Don’t you find a general feeling among the men in the 
service now more or less rebelling against the Reserve program ? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir, we do. 

Mr. Fisuer. So there must be a change. And you suggest here a 
voluntary program of getting them in. And then the incentives you 
suggest seem to me to be rather nebulous and not very convincing. 

Mr. Lynn. Well, sir—— 

Mr. Fisner. Whereas, if under the UMT program, where they ari 
viven this basic training and go into a Reserve for the 714 years, they 
have the incentive to do that training for 4 years because if they do 
so. they leave the Ready Reserve and go into the Stand-by? 

Mr. Fisuer. Don’t you think that is a good incentive and a good 
provision in that bill? 

Mr. Lynn. I think we have to give some incentive. But I think the 
same rule could apply to the selective service boys who are coming out 
of the Armed Forces, and you don’t necessarily have to have universal 
military training to offer that incentive. 

Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Chairman. 

The Craimman. All right—— 

Mr. Suarer. Isn’t it true, Mr. Lynn, that most of this opposition to 
the Reserve now being shown, or exhibited, is engendered by the abuse 
of our Reserve system in this war? In other words, they went out 
and got—they didn't take the Regular Reserves. They took the In- 
active Reserves. They didn't take the boys that were out getting 
paid to drill and stay in condition. ‘They went out and got the In 
active Reserve. That is where your trouble started. 

Mr. Lynn. I have heard that is the case. 

The CHamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Lynn— 

Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. WickersHAM. I wanted to ask Mr. Lynn a question. The 
American Farm Bureau hasn’t been opposed to selective service 

Mr. Lynn. No. 

Mr. WickersHam. You have been for it / 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WickersHAM. And there is a higher percentage of farmers 
that have volunteered than any other group in the country that are in 
service now, isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Lynn. I couldn’t vouch for that, sir. 

Mr. WickrersHam. What State do you come from? 

Mr. Lynn. I come from South Carolina, originally. 

Mr. WickersHam. In your State, though, there have been very 
few deferments for farm purposes. 

Mr. Lynn. We certainly have never advocated any special consid- 
eration for farm boys over city boys. 

Mr. WickersHam. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Lynn—— 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman. 
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The CHarrMan. Mr. Johnson. 
Mr. Jonnson. In your experience you realize that any future war 
will come without any warning and without any deck: aration, don’t 


you? 
~ Mr. Lynn. Well, I don’t or mag pe It may, however. I would 
just like to make this point, sir. If we start out on the assumption 


that we are going to match the Russians man for man, we are licked 
before we start. But if we start out on the : assumption that with our 
know-how and our ingenuity and production ability and the wise 
utilization of our manpower to produce atomic bombs and whatever 
necessary to deter aggression, then we will win. 

But if we muddle up our economy inside the United States with con- 
tinuing to let inflation go wild and ‘then invoke on that, universal mili- 
tary training, we will do just what Joe Stalin said 4 years ago we 
might do. He said: “Due to deterioration from the inside the U nited 
States will fall into the lap of Russia like a ripe plum.” 

Mr. Jounson. I agree with you. But don’t you have to have some 
kind of a force in being, because wars come rapidly now. They are 
devastating now. Now from our past experience over all the years 
in the Reserve program—lI was a member of one at one time—I can’t 
see how we can cultivate that little hard core of resistance that we have 
to have to meet the present-day situation. 

Mr. Lynn. Well, if you will see who fought the last war, World 
War IT, you will see that the Reserves did a great share. 

Mr. Jounson. That is correct. But we have time in the last war 
to get ready. The next time we might not have that time. 

Mr. Lyx. W ell, we didn’t—I hope we don’t have another Pearl 
Harbor or sneak attack. We certainly weren’t ready for that. 

The CrarrMan. I think, members of the committee, we have the 
full—— 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, would you kindly put in the record 
the names of the States that have passed on this ? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

(The following was received later for insertion :) 

AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
GENERAL OFFICES : 221 NorktTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
Washington 1, D. C., January 23, 1952. 
Hon. Carn VINSON, 
House Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: As per the request of the members of your com- 
mittee for indication as to the number of States having specific resolutions 
dealing with universal military training, we would like to submit the following 
for the record: 

States having specific resolutions against universal military training: Indiana, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, North Dakota, 
Nebraska, Ohio, South Carolina, Maryland, Tennessee, Texas, Wisconsin, Oregon, 
North Carolina, lowa, New Jersey, New York, Virginia, and Kentucky. 

Only one State in 1951 had resolutions favoring universal military training, 
namely, Washington. 

However, more significant than this is the fact that the duly elected repre- 
sentatives of the respective State Farm Bureaus came together at the annual 
meeing in Chicago and unanimously agreed on the policy position which T have 
expressed here. The function of the American Farm Bureau Federation is to 
provide an effective means for farm people to develop unity of purpose and action 
with regard to controversial public issues. In this instance, they agreed unani- 
mously on the point of view that I have expressed here today. 

Sincerely yours, 


JOHN C. LYNN, Legislative Director. 
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The CHairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Lynn. 

Now, members of the committee, if you will bear with me for a few 
minutes, we will give Mr. Paul E. Weaver, chairman of the Commis- 
sion on National Legislation of the Indiana Council of Churches, an 
opportunity to testify now. Will Mr. Weaver come forward, if he is 
here. 

Mr. Smarr. He is here. 

The CHarrMan. All right, Mr. Weaver, the committee will be 
pleased to have your observations, so sit right down there and give us 
the benefit of your views. 


STATEMENT OF E. PAUL WEAVER, CHAIRMAN, COMMISSION ON 
NATIONAL LEGISLATION OF THE INDIANA COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES 


Mr. Weaver. Yes,sir. I received a call on Saturday to come in here 
and substitute for Dr. Holland. 

The CHarman. All right, sir. Now go right ahead and substitute 
for him. 

Mr. Weaver. I am E. Paul Weaver, chairman of the Commission 
on National Legislation of the Indiana Couneil of Churches. Our 
State office is located in room 519, Board of Trade Building, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. I live in Mexico, Ind. 

Upon the request of the board of directors of the Indiana Council 
of Cer hes I appear before you today to state briefly the attitude 
of the Protestant Churches of the State of Indiana as represented by 
the hidinias Council of Churches. 

In reference to the bill, H. R. 5904, it is my opinion after hearing 
the debate, discussions, and resolutions of both the directors and the 
plenary sessions of the Indiana Council of Churches, that there would 
be little objection to this proposed legislation if you strike out lines 
6,7, 8, and 9 of page four of H. R. 5904. 

We should then have voluntary military training as a part of the 
permanent policy of our country. With the expiration of Selective 
Service, we feel that our Defense Department should be instructed as 
quickly as possible to get away from the prince iple of permanent con- 
scription for military training or service. That would be VMT. 

The late President Woodrow Wilson called peacetime conscription, 
“the root-evil of Prussianism.” 

In the January issue of the American Legion magazine in speaking 
of universal military training, General of the Army, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur warns: 

All this while intended and designed to strengthen freedom’s defense carries 
Within itself the very germs of freedom’s destruction. For it etches the pattern 
to a military state which historically under the control of professional military 
thinking in constant search for means toward efficiency, has found in freedom 
possibly its greatest single impediment, to brush it aside as inimicable to estab- 
lished military policy 

We are aware of the very serious fact of history that when major 
nations have indulged in permanent compulsory military training and 
service it has resulted in neither a guarantee of security, peace, nor 
even victory. We have been unimpressed by the attempt to sell this 
program on the absurd theory that it would prevent casualties. 
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We of the Indiana Council of Churches view the attempt to make 
such a program permanent and compulsory as part of the increasing 
growth of Federal control over so many areas of the life of our coun- 
try. Therefore, the Indiana Council of Churches has voted repeatedly 
and unanimously that we urge Congress to keep America free from 
permanent compulsory military training. 

Inthe printed statement w hich, with the consent of the distinguished 

chairman and members of the committee, I should like to have included 
as part of my written testimony at this place, I have included the reso- 
ition of the Indiana Conference on Higher Education. 

The CHatrrMaAn. Put it right in. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


KEEP AMERICA FREE FROM PERMANENT COMPULSORY UMT 
A WARNING TO AMERICA 


(By E. Paul Weaver, Chairman, Commission on National Legislation 
Indiana Council of Churches, Mexico, Ind.) 


UMT HAS NO CONNECTION WITH THE PRESENT EMERGENCY 


In the spring of 1951 a cunning scheme was devised in an attempt to secure 
congressional approval of UMT by combining it with the extension of selective 
service. Selective-service extension was essential to the continuation of the war 
in Korea. Congress was not deceived. UMT legislation as such was removed 
from the hybridized bill and must be voted on independently now. 


UMT will not prevent war 

Many of the nations of continental Europe have been the victims of permanent 
peacetime constription systems for many years. Europe has not been a particu- 
larly peaceful place in the memory of living people. 


UMT could not be used now 

Even the protagonists of UMT admit that UMT cannot be put into full opera- 
tion now. The available young men are now being drafted for active military 
service. Inequities would develop in drafting some men for 6 months and others 
for 2 years of active duty. 
UMT does not give security 

The nations that have had UMT have not shown up too strongly. Industrial 
power is much more important than mass armies of men trained to goose-step. 
Men trained in UMT would have to be called back and trained as combat groups 
in the case of active service. With the rapid change in our day their training 
could not possibly be worth the billions of dollars that it would cost. Men can 
be trained more quickly than up-to-date weapons can be designed and produced. 
To send American boys off to foreign wars without the best of equipment is wrong. 


UMT does not prevent casualties 

The simple safety rules can be learned quickly in connection with the training 
necessary to form combat teams. After careful research one cannot find any evi- 
dence to support the absurd theory that UMT trained men would have a lower 
casualty rate. When a guided missile or fragmentary shell e> xplodes, or when an 
atom bomb is dropped, the best insurance against casualties is in not being there. 
On the other hand one might expect the usual 2-percent rate of casualties among 
the trainees. This could mean 16,000 casualties annually without any war. 


The cost of UMT 

If UMT as planned should be effected, it would mean 200,000 officers guaranteed 
a lifetime job with multiplied benefits. The total cost has been variously esti- 
mated at between $2 billion and $6 billion. Even the lowest available estimates 
represent a crushing increase in our defense budget. UMT is not a practical use 
of defense dollars. 


The danger to our economic solvency 
3v bankrupting our Nation the country could be prepared for the cancer of 
Great care should be exercised in examining every expenditure by 


COMMUNISM, 
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our Government—even the so-called sacrosanct defense items. If communism 
ever to conquer America, it must first weaken our country economically an 
industrially. 

The danger to labor 


Organized labor knows what has happened to the labor unions of those state 
enslaved by peacetime conscription. If America should adopt a permanent lay 
conscripting every young man, we could not hope to prevent the conscription ot 
labor for very long. 


The danger to free enterprise 

The conscript nations have proved that conscription of life is quickly followed 
by conscription of labor and conscription of capital. America is approaching ; 
state of conscription of capital. If businessmen could realize that conscriptio: 
of their wealth and productive capacity will follow conscription of the lives of 
our young men, they would chorus “Keep America free from permanent com 
pulsory UMT.” 
The danger to personal morals 

Already careful observers have seen what happens to the morals of young met 
threatened with conscription. When they don’t know whether to get married 
go to college, get a job, start a business, or what to do, their moral fiber is often 
snapped. The rate of venereal infection, drunkenness, and neuroses goes up. 
The danger to farmers 


Good farmers know that the boy should be learning farming at just the time 
when conscription would take him from his home. Usually that is the age when 
father and son partnerships work best and when the young man is old enough 
to benefit most from the father’s lifetime of experience. 

The danger to freedom 


Many Americans have watched with alarm the increasing centralization of 
authority and control in a central bureaucracy. Permanent conscription would 
mean that the generations as yet unborn would be enslaved by a totalitarianism 
which has been growing in this country that might still be free. 

The danger to world peace 


“Nobody who really knew anything about history supposed that Germany 
could build up a great military machine as she did and refrain from using it. 
They were constantly talking about it as a guaranty of peace, but every man in 
his senses knew that it was a threat of war, and the threat was finally fulfilled 
and the war began.’—Woodrow Wilson to soldiers and sailors on the George 
Washington, July 4, 1919. 


The real strength of America 

The real strength of America is in its citizens who have been trained to think 
for themselves. Military discipline is just the opposite of what the American 
schools have been trying to do in training the youth to think independently and 
for themselves. Our inventions, our industrial genius, our moral fiber—these 
were not forged in a slave state but are the product and strength of a free people 
who abhor permanent conscription. 


Keep America free from permanent compulsory UMT 

Say: 

Most of the leading churches of America, 
Many of the leading educators. 

Most of the labor organizations. 

The three leading organizations of farmers. 
Millions if Americans who love freedom. 

Woodrow Wilson called peacetime conscription “the root-evil of Prussian 
ism”, 

On September 6, 1919, in Kansas City Woodrow Wilson warned against the 
growth of militarism. He said. 

“You know, my fellow citizens, what armaments mean: great standing armies, 
great stores of war materials. They do not mean burdensome taxation merely, 
they do not mean merely compulsory military service which saps the economic 
strength of the nations, but they mean also the building up of a military class. 
Again and again, my fellow citizens, in the conference at Paris, we were face to 
face with this circumstance: that in dealing with a particular civil government 
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ve found that they would not dare to promise what their general staff was not 
willing that they should promise; that they were dominated by the military 
machine which they had created, nominally for their own defense, but really, 
whether they willed it or not, for the provocation of war. 

So soon as you have a military class, it does not make any difference what your 
form of government is; if you are determined to be armed to the teeth, you 
must obey the orders and directions of the only men who can control the great 
machinery of war. Elections are of minor importance, because they determine 
the political policy, and back of that political policy is the constant pressure of 
he men trained to arms, enormous bodies of disciplined men, wondering if they 
ire never going to be allowed to use their education and their skill and ravage 
some great people with the force of arms. That is the meaning of armaments. 

s not merely the cost of it, though that is overwhelming, but it is the spirit of 

and America has never and I hope, in the Providence of God, never will 
ive that spirit.” 

In 1814 Daniel Webster pronounced a conscription act unconstitutional. In 
S19 Henry Clay denounced Andrew Jackson's invasion of Florida. He warned 
at if our American form of government “is to be preserved we must hold to a 
strict accountability the military branch of the public force.” 

One wonders what the fathers of our country might say if they could see how 
the military now attempt to dominate the life of our government and the Ameri 
enw people. 


i 


Indiana educators oppose UMT 

The Indiana Conference of Higher Education, composed of the executives of 
public and private institutions, in its annual session held at Turkey Run State 
Park October 31 and November 1, once again pledges the support of Indiana 
colleges and universities to the Federal Government in the national emergency. 

The members of the conference in contemplating the report of the President's 
Coumission on Universal Military Training and Service view with grave concern 
the recommendations that universal military training and service be implemented. 
It appears to the conference that the plan proposed by the President’s Commis 
sion creates a concentration of military power which when tied up with the 
srowihg tendency toward Federal control of the national economy and other 
public processes threatens the democratic structure of our Nation. 

The conference believes that the plan of universal military training is danger 
ous and not in accord with the American tradition: it is educationally unsound ; 
it is open to serious moral and social criticisms ; and it in no way strengthens the 
existing Armed Forces—rather it aggravates the already critical manpower situa 
tion. The conference believes that adequate manpower for the armed services 
can and should be obtained by the present Selective Service System. 

The provision for universal military training at present incorporated as a rider 
of the Selective Service Act is at such variance with American tradition that it 
should be given thorough consideration by the Congress and the American people 
asa separate issue. 

For these reasons, the Indiana Conference on Higher Education is opposed in 
principle to the adoption of universal military training and recommends to the 
Congress and to the President the rejection of the submitted plan. 

Passed unanimously by the presidents and deans of the colleges and universities 
of Indiana. 

‘T should advise most seriously, if I were considering (universal military 
training), that [ would wait and get through the emergency that faces now, and 
then on what has resulted, and what exists then, I would sum up the facts and 
make my decision.”’—General of the Army DouGLAs MACARTHUR to a congres- 
sional committee, May 1951. 

We admittedly cannot use UMT now. 

Keep America free from UMT. 

Mr. Weaver. This resolution was considered by the presidents and 
deans of the colleges and universities of the State of Indiana. 

After patient and careful consideration and discussion of the re- 
port of the National Security Training Commission, they passed this 
resolution unanimously. 

I might state that Father Cavanaugh, president of Notre Dame 
University, was presiding over the meeting, all the presidents and 
deans of every university and college in the State of Indiana being 
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present. They spent a night and a day looking over this progran, 
and then voted unanimously that Congress should reject it. 

Now, we have their resolution here on the back of this statement 
which we have for the members of the committee. 

We of the Indiana Council of Churches feel that there are certaii 
fallacies in the thinking that has resulted in this bill being here today, 
I personally feel that if an honest and sincere effort had been made 
to make the historic program of the Reserves work on a voluntary 
basis, if the program of the National Guard had been fully encouraged. 
and if earnest efforts had been made to encourage voluntary enlist- 
ment in the Armed Forces, this legislation would not be here. 

We cannot forget that there are still active today men who com 
mitted themselves more than 30 vears ago to the establishment of the 
tvpe of legislation now before the committee. 

We feel that under the guise of an emergency this legislation should 
not be passed. In calmer times the American people have always 
repudiated this system. ‘To support that fact, I have before me quite 
a body of resolutions of churches and other American organizations 
that are opposed to permanent compulsory military training. 

They are here on the table for any members of the committee who 
are interested in them. 

The CHairMAN. Put them in the record. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LEGISLATION, 
Washington, D. C., December 1951. 


RESOLUTIONS AND STATEMENTS ON UMT 


Attached is a series of statements and resolutions adopted by various labor, 
farm, educational, and civic organizations in the United States on the subject 
of universal military training. All of the statements quoted are in opposition 
to UMT, either in whole or in part, at the present time. They represent, so 
far as we know, the most recent pronouncements on UMT by each of these 
groups. 

Statements and resolutions by church groups have been compiled separately 
and are available upon request. 

This list is not complete, and the Friends Committee on National Legislation 
would appreciate receiving all additional statements for inclusion. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR (1951) 


In view of the present war emergency, the executive council favors limited 
universal military training ; however, that it shall end with the emergency and 
it shall not become part of our educational system and that it shall in no way 
transgress upon or become part of our civilian system of service, production, and 
distribution, or be used in any way to limit, restrict, or interfere with the rights 
of labor individually and/or collectively. 


INDIANA CONFERENCE OF HIGHER EpucATION (1951) 


The Indiana Conference of Higher Education, composed of the executives of 
public and private institutions, in its annual session held at Turkey Run State 
Park October 31 and November 1, once again pledges the support of Indiana 
colleges and universities to the Federal Government in the national emergency 

The members of the conference in contemplating the report of the President’s 
Commission on Universal Military Training and Service view with grave con 
cern the recommendations that universal military training and service be im- 
plemented. It appears to the conference that the plan proposed by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission creates a concentration of military power which, when tied 
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up with the erowing tendency toward Federal! control of the national economy 
and other public processes, threatens the democratic structure of our Nation. 

The conference believes that the plan of universal military training is 
dangerous and not in accord with the American tradition; it Is educationally 
unsound; it is open to serious moral and social eriticisms; and it in no way 
strengthens the existing Armed Forces rather, it aggravates the already critical 
manpower situation. The conference believes that adequate manpower for the 
armed services can and should be obtained by the present Selective Service 
System. : : 

“The provision for universal military training, at present incorporated as a 
rider of the Selective Service Act, is at such variance with American tradition 
that it should be given thorough consideration by the Congress and the American 
people as a separate issue. : AN: 

For these reasons, the Indiana Conference on Higher Education is opposed in 
principle to the adoption of universal military training and recommends to the 
Congress and to the President the rejection of the submitted plan. 


KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF CHURCH RELATED COLLEGES (1951) 


Be it resolved, (1) that we affirm our support of the Government in an ade 
quate program of national defense; (2) that nevertheless we are opposed to 
the passage of universal military training at this time, as we feel it is un- 
necessary because the present emergency is cared for by the selective-service 
program, and because we feel that it is unwise to enact legislation during a 
period of emergency pressure and excitement for a time which is entirely beyond 
the emergency. It is our opinion that we cannot legislate wisely under these 
conditions. 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS (CIO) (1951) 


We affirm our support of selective service as the fairest means of raising the 
Armed Forces required to meet Communist aggression. We oppose the com 


program at this time, when the 


mencement of any universal military training 
immediate manpower needs of the Armed Forces would preclude general opera 
tion of the program and would produce inequities as between men drafted fo 
24 months and those inducted for 6 months only. When the immediate needs of 
the Armed Forces for men decline, careful consideration should be given to 
whether the institution of a universal military training program is required by 
the international situation which then exists 

We urge that existing legislation be amended to assure equitable handling 
of deferments: provide for a dominant role by civilians in ealling up members 
of the Reserve into active service; prohibit calling up of Reserve personnel for 
the purpose of operating industrial facilities while employees are engaved in a 
egitimate strike; reinforce equality of treatment for all persons in the armed 
services without regard to race, color, religion, or national origin: provid 
scholarships for students deferred to continue their education; strengthen the 
eemployment rights of returned servicemen and provide that the Government 
meet the cost of comprehensive medical care for the dependents of servicemen 


\ 


We reaffirm our opposition to all forius of national-service legislation, 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EpucatTion, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION (1951) 


SIXTH ANNUAL NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON HIGHER EDUCATION RESOLUTION XVI 
HIGHER FDUCATION AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


Whereas the colleges and universities of America have played a significant 
part in the spiritual, social, economic, and cultural advancement of our nation 
ind in the development of new knowledge through basic research: and 

Whereas they have long proven their worth in national defense: by supplying 
rained officers and men, by developing improved materials and equipment, and 
hy contributing to the development of more effective weapons and techniq 
Be it 

Resolved, (1) That the conference regard universal military training as a 


eusure to be adopted only if it is vital to the security of the Nation: (2) that 
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the conference approve the present congressional proposal to separate the c 
sideration of universal military training from the proposed modification of 
selective-service legislation; (8) that the conference favor the naming 
definite terminal dates for both the selective-service and military-training pha 
of manpower legislation in order that such legislation may be reexamined by 
Congress and extended if necessary. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, COMMITTEE ON MILITARY 


SERVICE AND TRAINING (1950) 
{Excerpt from report unanimously adopted] 


Proposals for universal military training seem inappropriate now because th 
are not intended to provide immediately a strong military force but rather 
provide a reserve of partially trained men. Such proposals seem impracticab|; 
in periods of emergency, during which we must rely upon a strong system 
selective service. 

Since the President has directed a complete reevaluation of the entire probl 
of compulsory military service, and since committees of the Congress are engage: 
in such reevaluations, the committee believes it should not commit itself in ar 
vay until specific proposals resulting from the reevaluation are available fi 
study. 

“ x + x « & * 

Furthermore, should any legislation concerning universal military training « 
service be passed in the future, it should be applied only to persons more than 1s 
years of age and should be operated bevond and outside the hizl 
regular program. 





school and it 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACH 


RS 
0-51 LEGISLATION PROGRAM APPROVED BY THE BOARD OF MANAGERS, 
NATIONAL DEFENSI 
We believe that in this period of international tension, as we work diligent! 
or perinanent peace, our Nation should maintain a military re ipable 


going into action in defense of the Nation or in fulfillment of 


our Intertiiatre 
commitments We urge a broad prograin of scientive develoy it and te 
nologic: application, a coordinated intelligence service, a strong ip-to-the 
ninute Air Force, a strong Navy, and an adequate Army composed of thorough! 
rained. fully ed iipped men We urg t lies reriler hh: livers iilit 
Mmnine 
AMERICAN FAakM Bureat FeEpEt On (1%) 

We, of the American Farm Bureau Federation, believe that to add univers 
nilitary training to the selective service program would result in ineffective ia 
neflicient use of Manpower. However, with the need for strong military pre 
puredness, we suggest consideration of expanded and improved military trai 


i in secondary schools and colleges. 


VIRGINIA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION (191) 
We are vigorously opposed to a system of universal military training. We hb 
ieve that universal military training would result in ineffective and inetticie 
use of Manpower, that it is a violation of our American democratic heritage a1 
hat it would take our young men out of productive pursuits in the formative 
period of their lives and mould them into a militaristic pattern that would ten 
to bring on a totalitarian state with regimentation of all phases of our lives 
The manpower needs of he Armed Forces were successfully met by selective 
service during both World War It and World War II and they are being met by 
the sine system at the present time. 


Mditor’s note: 1951 convention is now in process 
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We can see no purpose in changing from a traditional American system which 
is served us successfully, to one which is foreign to the American way. 

The future welfare of our great Nation and the strength of our democratic 
wav of life is dependent upon our young people with convictions which have been 
nurtured in the environment of Christian homes, schools, and churches. For 
this. military training is no substitute. 

We, therefore, urge that this position be strongly supported by all county 
furm bureaus and that individual members be requested to write their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, asking that they vigorously oppose any system of uni 
versal military training. 


hi 





NATIONAL GRANGE (1951) 


Whereas we recognize that the world situation may require America to train 
mid maintain a large standing army for an indefinite number of years; and 

Whereas this fact will require us to make efficient use in the defense eitort of 
iil] manpower outside the Armed Forces; and 

Whereas we must guard against the danger of developing in our growing 
youth a spirit of militarism or a trust in armed might rather than morality: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved (1) That we oppose any plan including that of UMT by the Na- 
tional Security Training Cominission for instituting a secondary system of 
universal military training for youth below draft age; (2) that we give full 
support to a system of selective service necessary to build and maintain ade- 
quate Armed Forces; (5) that we work vigorously to secure a substantial low- 
ering of physical and mental requirements for admission to the Armed Forces 
to the end that a greater proportion of our youth within a necessary draft age 
group may be utilized in the services, those now barred by rigid entrance re- 
quirements being enabled to serve in noncombatant units; (4) that we oppose 
deferments for scholastic reasons except to provide additional education or 
training of special value in national defense. 


NATIONAL FARMERS UNION (1951) 
Excerpt from letter by James G. Patton, president, to Members of Congress, February 18] 


The Farmers Union always has opposed universal military training in peace- 
time Our conventions have repeatedly stated this opposition Our executive 
comlittee, late in January, reviewed the whole subject in view of the present 
mergency situation and readvirmed the convention position. 

Qur opposition to UNIT in peacetime is based upon the overemphasis which 

such a program would give to military might as against cooperation, reason, 
nd law in world aleairs, and particularly upon its effects upon our democracy 
ind the minds of our young men. Democracy requires that people think and 
uct ujon their own judgments. Military training necessarily teaches men to 
rely upon leaders for decisions, to await orders and then to obey without ques- 
tion, While necessary to an effective military operation, such training and 
inquestioning reliance upon higher officers is repughant to the democratic con- 
cepts. It would weaken democracy unnecessarily to train all of our youth, 
While still in their teens, in the military attitude and disciplines necessary 
to effective military operations. A major problem in establishing democracy in 
Germany today arises from the German people’s long military training, reliance 
on those in authority, and their lack of training for decision-making in their 
local communities and at the ballot box, 

In a time of national emergency we must review many of our positions and 
accede to many regulations and programs which would be unacceptable in nor 
mal times. It was with this fact in mind that our executive committee reviewed 
the historic position of our membership on universal military training in view 
of the current situation. 

We are convinced that UMT would result in a wasteful and inefficient use of 
uanpower in the present emergency, Whereas selective service can avoid such 
waste and inefficiency. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1951) 


{Excerpt from statement of Jesse P. Bogue, executive secretary, before House Armed 
Services Committee] 


The American Association of Junior Colleges has met in convention, with 569 
registered delegates, and on March 8, 1951, went on record as follows: 

1. We favor the draft age at 1814. 

2. We are in opposition to universal military training as a standing national 
policy. 

3. We stand for the position which we have always taken of bringing together 
military training and education in all institutions that want it and wherever 
feasible. 

ft. We are in favor of utilizing all existing educational institutions for techni 


cal education and training for the military instead of the military building and 
duplicating institutions. 


WoMEN’'S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM (1951) 


The National Board of the Women’s International League for Peace and Free 
dom meeting in Washington, D. C., February 8-10, 1951, reaffirms its opposition 
to the principle of conscription, which is contrary to our American democracy 
We especially oppose the drafting of 18-year-old boys and those portions of the 
bills now under consideration in Congress which provide for permanent universal 
military training, 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION (1951)° 


CIVILIAN MILITARY TRAINING 


It appears that for some time to come the United States will need a strong 
ilitary force for our own defense 


sand to assist friendly nations in the defense 


of their freedom During this period we urge that emphasis be given to the 

sonoofa civilian military training program and a gradual reduction of the 

number of professional soldiers as conditions permit. We helieve adequate forces 
in bn ovided and maintained for our defense over 


along period without undue 
rain on the economie resources of the United States. To this end we recom 
mend, (1) the expansion of the civilian contingent of our Armed Forces through 





Li e adequate and systematic program for training both officers and enlisted 

eservists ; (2) continued use of the selective service program; (8) expansion of 

ary training pregram in our colleges and universities where such train 

: n be accomplished without undue interference with the education of our 
outh 

pose universal military training at this time. We believe that through 


per implementation of the above program we can get maximum defense with 


mum expenditure and at 


! 
fhe establishment, 


the same time conserve our Ihanpower resources, 

direction and supervision of the civilian military training 

ogram should be in the hands of civilian personnel. In the establishment and 

peration of any program provision should be made for a review by the Congress 
ry 2 vears. 


NEW YorRK STATE FARM BUREAU FEDERATION (1951) 
Universal military training is now being vresented to the public as 
hecessity This we doubt. 
Service 


a national 
It seems clearly evident that our present Selective 
meeting the manpower need under all emergencies 
sufficient training outside the Selective Service System can be provided 
h in our colleges, universities, and public schools. 
wWorecthnyg 


System is capable of 





and that 


We question the wisdom 
all qualified young persons to universal military training. We are 
nvinced that the vast majority of the individuals subjected to such training 
d never be called into active duty. The argument is advanced that even 


ssed December 1951, supersedes the stat 
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though they would never be called into active duty, that their training is essential 
to civilian defense as the coming generations will have to live dangerously in a 
chaotie world. In our opinion universal military training will cost huge sums 
of money while the value is questionable. 





ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES (JANUARY 10, 1952) 
A RESOLUTION CONCERNING UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


Recognizing the continuing crisis through which civilization is passing, the 
Association of American Colleges at its thirty-eighth annual session pledges 
anew its support of all measures necessary to maintain a free and democratic 
world. 

Currently, military security demands that we place great emphasis upon 
preparation for work in technological fields, upon constant planning for indus 
trial mobilization, and upon the unending improvement of weapons and military 
methods. We recognize that military policy must provide for swift adjustments 
between periods of acute crisis which demand large standing forces and periods 
of relative calm which require smaller standing forces, but a large trained and 
ready reserve. We, therefore, reaffirm the resolutions relative to human re 
sources adopted at our last meeting under the title of “Declaration on Man 
power.” 

At the same time it is our conviction that our ultimate security depends upon 
development of the United Nations, the international regulation and reduction of 
technical aid to disadvantaged peoples, and the promotion of democratic prin 
ciples throughout the world. We, therefore, urge support of these and similar 
measures, now and in the years immediately ahead, which give hope tor the 
establishment of world law and order 

In view of the substantial hope which these nonmilitary activities and develop 
ments hold out we believe that to concentrate the national effort on their success 
is more likely to bring security in the long run than consideration of military 
procedures. We are therefore much concerned over the pending proposal to 
establish a National Security Training Corps which would permanently provide, 
even in peaceful times, a compulsory universal military training program. 

Since the selective service program appears to meet our present demands for 
military forces and since the inauguration of UMT at this time would actually 
detract from the supply of available manpower (Gne overhead person being 
needed under UMT for each two trainees), we are strongly opposed to this 
legislation, on the basis that it is both unnecessary and undesirable. When and 
if more stable world conditions are established ample opportunity can be pro 
vided for full discussion of whether or not UMT has any place in a long rane 
program of national security. Currently to embark upon a program «f UM'T, 
essentially a permanent peacetime measure, rather than to invest our time, 
thought and effort on behalf of immediate military demands aud on behals « 
hose developments of a nonmilitary character which offer greatest hope of 
permanent peace is to dissipate energy and to court national disaster 

We cannot fail to point out that UMT as a permanent policy is likely to be 
fantastically expensive, educationally undesirable, morally hazardous, and po 
litically dangerous. Only the complete failure of all other measures desizncd 
secure the peace could justify serious consideration of UMT. Until it becomes 
obvious that these other nonmilitary measures are fruitless, we ur:e their com 
plete support and at the same time urge the Congress to defeat the present bill 
authorizing the establishment of a National Security Training Corp 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 
(WASHINGTON, D. C., JANUARY 8, 1952) 


In a period of grave international tension with consequent danger to this 
Nation, it is 

Resolved (1) That we wish fully to cooperate with the Government in an 
adequate defense program; (2) that the present selective service law i 
idequate for the recruitment and training of manpower for the d ‘fers¢ f 
the Nation during this period of national emergency however pr 
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series entitled “Are You Ready for Service?” UM 


garrison state, with the military controlling what 
we can use for food, what we can use for building, what 


that we are opposed to legislation fixing a permanent policy of universal military 
training on the Nation at this time, and urge the Congress not to approve the 
recommendation of the Wadsworth Commission. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES FOR TEACHER EpUCATION (FEBRUARY 1951 

We are opposed to universal military training as a stand-by plan of universal! 
training which is not needed to meet the announced requirements of the armed 
services at this time. 


THE PROHIBITION PARTY 


The Prohibition Party at its national convention at Indianapolis, Ind., Novem 
ver 13, 14, and 15, 1951, reaffirmed its opposition to UMT by placing the follow 
ing plank in its national platform for the 1952 presidential campaign : 

“Believing that compulsory military training in 


peacetime in our country 
would not represent a safeguard for world peace, would be contrary in principle 
to our American way of life, would place an unnecessary burden upon our peace 
time economy, could lead only to military dictatorship, and would, under exist 


ing conditions, lead to the moral and spiritual deterioration of our youth, we 


declare our oppostion to any program of peacetime compulsory military 
training.” 


PRIVATE COLLEGES IN THE STATE OF MINNESOTA (DECEMBER 31, 1951) 


As presidents of private colleges in the State of Minnesota, we 


desire to 
associate ourselves with the 


resolutions adopted by the Indiana Association of 
Colleges, in opposing the adoption of universal military training and service as 
a permanent peacetime policy of the United States of America. We oppose il 
because 

(1) UMT is not needed for the defense of our country. The present Con 
scription Act provides all the men needed by the Armed Forces now, and it can 
speeded up when necessary t 
provided during World War II. 

(2) UMT violates the historic policy of the United States, which has rejected 
peacetime conscription or universal military training because of the profound 
onviction that such a program puts the affairs and the thinking of the country 
under the control of militaristic minds and leads ultimately to war 

(3) UMT sets up a system of training wholly at 


Oo provide aS Many men as wartime conscription 


variance With Christiar 
ideals of conduct, as the story of military camps from time immemorial to 
recent description of military training in Life magazine clearly reveals 
(4) UMT will cost enormous sums of money, $4 billion the first year, a 
unount of money out of all proportion to the total educational budget if thes 
ve education at recognized institutions of lear! 
(o>) UMT as at present proposed will whet 


the appetite of the military t 
each down to the 17-yvear-olds in high 
h 


school, as is clearly revealed it 


the 
y the Department of Defense with Coronet Films, for the 
seeks to control the mind 
learn that the old principles are outmoded, the old principles 
lat peace is basic, and that violence must be abhorred.” 


(6) UMT will strengthen all the forces that 


if youth, who must 


are seeking to make America 
we think, what we say, whut 
we can teach in ou 
chools, and ultimately whether we can pray and worship the Prince of Peace 

It is admitted by its advocates that UMT will not produce a single soldie! 


for the present military struggle in Korea, and it would be inconvenient to intro 


we want at one more point to desert the pattern of li 


luce the system now. We therefore ask that the debate on UMT be postponed 
until in 


a time of calm we can quietly determine whether as American citizens 
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NEW ENGLAND JUNIOR COLLEGE COUNCIL (DECEMBER 8, 1951) 


Whereas the New England Junior College Council wishes to evidence its recog 
nition for the necessity for military preparedness, and to indicate its desire to 
contribute unreservedly to the accomplishment of national security. 

Whereas there is presently pending a universal military training bill (pro 
posed by special Commission appointed by the President and Congress respecting 
universay military training), the major portion of which is largely educational, 
and as such could be better accomplished by the utilization of all existing avail 
able facilities and resources ; 

Whereas the estimated cost of the present universal military training bill is 
deemed prohibitive and unjustified ; 

Whereas the adjustment to the furtherance of the universal military training 
bill educationally, militarily, and economically would create an unnecessary and 
permanent burden: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the New England Junior College Council, That immediate and 
strong protests be made to the respective Senators and Congressmen of the New 
England States, for the defeat of the present universal military training bill, as 
an unnecessary, inefficient, and prohibitively expensive measure: Be it further 

Resolved, That petition be made to the respective Senators and Congressmen of 
the New England States to investigate the potential and possible existing educa 
tional and military resources that could accomplish the basic concept of the 
iniversal military training bill more efficiently, much less expensively and with 
omparably minor civilian disruption. 


PRESIDENTS OF KANSAS QOOLLEGES 


Whereas the President's Commission on UMT has recommended a plan that 
creates a concentration of military power which when added to the growing 
tendency toward Federal control of the national economy threatens the demo- 
cratic foundations of our Nation: and 

Whereas the Comnnission’s plan would set up a Federal system of education 
entirely beyond the control of State and local agencies ; and 

Whereas the plan admittedly would not strengthen, but rather divert, forces 
in the present emergency ; and 

Whereas the adoption of a permanent peacetime system of conscription would 
deprive the Congress of the United States from exercising their rights as repre 
senting the people of our democracy in a periodic review of our military needs: 
Therefore 

We emphatically oppose the adoption of the Commission’s report and the 
passage of any law committing the Nation to permanent peacetime military 


couscription 
THE PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE UNION (.JJANUARY 7, 1951) 
In view of the existing selective service system, the Presbyterian College 
Union believes that the proposed universal military training is unnecessary at 


this time. The Presbyterian College Union is opposed to universal military 
training as a permanent policy 


FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LEGISLATION, 
Washington, D. C.. December 1951 


RESOLUTIONS AND STATEMENTS BY CHURCH GROUPS ON UMT 


Attached is a series of statements and resolutions adopted by church organi 
zations in the United States on the subject of universal military training. All 
of the statements quoted are in opposition to UMT, either in whole or in part, 
at the present time. They represent, so far as we know, the most recent 
pronouncements on UMT by each of these groups. 

This list is not complete. and the Friends Committee on National Legislation 
would appreciate receiving all additional statements for inclusion. 
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ARIZONA COUNCIL OF CHURCHES (1951) 
SIX-POINT PROTEST AGAINST UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE AND TRAINING 


(1) Destroy a cherished part of our national heritage, freedom from military 
service that drew many of our ancestors to our shores. 

(2) Introduce the dangers of militarism into the bloodstream of our national 
life ina way that could not help subverting our democracy. 

(3) Invade the rights of the individual religious conscience. 

(4) Add to the burden of suspicion in the world. 
(5) Not eliminate the possibility of war, but might in fact make it more 
probable. 

(6) Not insure victory since in another world-wide war there would be no 
victors, all would lose. 


OHIO COUNCIL OF CHURCHES—PASTORS’ CONVENTION (1951) 


NO. 7. MILITARIZATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


In the light of this (such foregoing considerations and facts) this Ohio Pastors’ 
Convention, meeting in Columbus this January 29-31, 1951, goes on record as 

5. Expressing a deep conviction that no legislation should be enacted which 
lowers the draft age to 18 vears, which extends the time of service to more than 
the present Selective Service Act calls for, or which aims to saddle our life with 
universal military service. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTION (1951) 
UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVIC! 


Whereas onr convention has repeatedly voiced opposition to Compulsory uni- 
versal military service as undemocratic, ineffective and unnecessary, and leading 
toward a garrison state, and 

Whereas the present crisis is blinding many Americans to the evils inherent in 
universal military service as they search for a more adequate basis of internal 
security ; and 

Whereas there is an attempt to use the present emergency as justification for 
inaugurating a permanent program of universal military service in peacetime 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we reatlirm our opposition to universal military service in 

time as contrary to the American way of life, and in itself constituting one 


rreatest threats to future peace efforts 


HERN BAPTIST CONVENTION (1951) 
CONCERNING THE THREAT OF THE MILITARIZATION OF AMERICA 


tion reaffirm its previous pleadings to our leaders of govern 
» continuously toward the ultimate goal of world peace and not to 
‘to the idea of the inevitability of war, nor to lead us headlong into a 


gimentation would destroy the process of our free 


BApTist STATE CONVENTION OF NORTH CAROLINA (1951) 
RESOLUTION ON UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


Whereas peacetime compulsory universal military training strikes at the very 
heart of the Christian way of life; namely, the freedom and sanctity of the 
home, the freedom of youth to achieve its highest development, and the freedom 
of the individual soul to seek completion and integration ; and 

Whereas peactime compulsory universal military training would fasten for- 
ever upon our youth the military mind and outlook; and 

Whereas the Universal Selective Service Act has provided for the defense of 
our Nation and does not withhold from its service a single American youth who 


is needed: Therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the Baptist State Convention of North Carolina express its 
Christian opposition to peacetime compulsory universal military training; and 
that a copy of this resolution be sent to each of our North Carolina Representa- 
tives and to our two United States Senators. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA (1951) 


SOCIAL PRONOUNCEMENTS OF THE ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-THIRD GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


We stand in the danger of so overestimating the effectiveness of military 
power as a means of combating communism that we will exhaust the resources 
available to provide creative cures ; fasten upon American the blight of a military 
state: encourage the dangers of armament competition; and place on our 
economy the difficult task of maintaining millions of men in boring and wasteful 
periods of suspended activity. 

While acknowledging the necessity in this day for adequate military prepara- 
tion consistent with our responsibilities under the United Nations, we would 
remind the church of our repeated opposition to permanent conscription, and 
commend a constant scrutiny of our military development program by competent 
civilians. 

The church must continually put forward those curative and creative plans, 
which are inherent in the Christian faith, and which are the only final answer 
to the proposals of communism. 


CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN (1951) 


RESOLUTION ON UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING ADOPTED BY ONE HUNDRED AND 
SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Whereas constant pressures are being placed upon our Government to mili- 
tarize our Nation; and 

Whereas the American people are threatened now with a determined effort 
to fasten upon the fabric of our national life a permanent system of compulsory 
military training; and 

Whereas many channels of propaganda are being used in an effort to prepare 
the American people to submit to such a system; and 

Whereas centuries of history record the fact that armament races result in 
war, and 

Whereas we feel that compulsory military training is unnecessary, un 
American, and un-Christian: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Church of the Brethren reaffirm its considered opposition 
to any form of compulsory military training, and that we call upon our members 
to bear our concern to our Congressmen who represent us, and that we urge 
that members make this concern felt through educational processes in their 
local communities, and in other organizations in which they are members, and 
that we recommend to our brethren that they share their concern by such 
means as personal contact, public addresses in meetings, and on the radio and 
in the public press, and that we call upon our fellow Christians of like concern 
to pray that under the blessing of Almighty God, America may be spared from 
the grave danger of permanent compulsory military training. 


EVANGELICAL AND REFORMED CHURCH (1944 GENERAL SyNop) 


We declare ourselves as unalterably opposed to postwar conscription and com- 
pulsory training which is being advocated in many quarters. In this we can 
only see a militarization of our democracy that will tend toward future wars. 
The church must declare its faith in world peace by placing its trust in instru- 
ments of the spirit 
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EVANGELICAL AND REFORMED CHURCH COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ACTION 
(1951) 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Cognizant of our obligation to give expression to the common concerns that 
affect us as citizens and as Christians, we call attention to the following con 
siderations : 

1. There is a distinction to be drawn between the drafting of men for an exist 
ing emergency and the adoption of a permanent program of compulsory military 
service extending into an indefinite future regardless of the international situa- 
tion or our need of troops. 

2. There is a distinction between granting to the military for a limited time, 
subject to periodic review by Congress and the people, authority to draft men 
for national defense and giving it control for an indefinite period over the lives 
of our men, 

3. There is an inconsistency which potentially threatens our national policy 
to press for the reduction and control of armaments if at the same time we set 
up conscription as a fixed policy and military indoctrination as a permanent fea- 
ture of our national life. 

4. There is serious question whether there is any military value other than 
psychological in the military training of millions of young men who might better 
serve their country through participation in its normal economic life or in the 
pursuit of their higher education. 

>. There is constant danger that the adoption of universal military training 
and service would detract our attention, energy, and resources from positive 
efforts for peace—such as, the strengthening and support of the United Nations, 
the expansion of technical assistance and overseas-development program, and 
the undergirding of human rights at home and abroad. 

For these reasons we oppose the adoption by the United States of universal 
military training and service. We urge the Congress to reject the proposals for 
implementing this program and to repeal those portions of the National Defense 
Act of 1951 which provide for it. 

We further urge the people of our churches to consider the issue carefully 
and by personal interview or letter to express their views to the President of 
the United States, to the Senate Committee on Armed Services (Senator Rich- 
ard B. Russell, chairman), to the House Committee on Armed Services (Hon. 
Carl Vinson, chairman), to the Senators from their States, and to the Repre- 
sentatives from their districts. 


CoUNCIL FOR Soctat ACTION OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHRISTIAN CHURCHES (1951)? 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVIC 


Recognizing that it is possible that universal military service legislation may 
be adopted, we believe that certain provisions and standards should be included 
within the framework of the bill. We believe also that it is imperative for the 
churches at this time to stress the crucial importance of a positive program for 
peace along the lines indicated in the “Call to the Churches” adopted by the 
executive committee of the General Council of the Congregational Christian 
Churches in 1950. 

The provisions of the universal military service bill about which we wish to 
express our concern are the following: 

(1) We favor provisions to limit the universal military service bill to a tempo- 
rary period of not more than 2 veurs. at which time the act should be reviewed 
by Congress. We are opposed to the adoption of universal military service 
as a permanent policy ; 

(2) If the provisions of the present Selective Service Act relative to con- 
scientious objectors are modified in any respect, we support legislation which 
would assign conscientious objectors to service of a nonmilitary nature. Such 
service shoudl be compensated at a rate comparable to that received by men in 
wilitary service; 

(3) We request Clarification of section 1, subsection (e}), of S. 1, Eighty-second 
(‘ongress, which reads as follows: 


EDITOR'S NOTH This statement may be superseded in January 1952 by a new statement 
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“To this end, the Congress further declares that it is the duty of all citizens 
to engage in training for civilian and military service and to prepare for the 
assumption of their responsibilities as citizens of a free and democratic Nation 
and to provide a continuing flow of personnel recently trained in modern tech 
niques to assure a vital, ready reservoir to fill the military and civilian needs 
of the Nation including civil defense.” 

We are particularly concerned about the words “all citizens,” which imply a 
possible drafting of males and females for both military and civilian purposes 
We would oppose such sweeping language in the universal military service bill 

(4) We strongly favor provisions in the legislation for postponement of 
military training and service for a minimum of 75.000 selected students. We 
believe that such a policy is imperative not only for the welfare of American 
education but also to preserve fundamental values in American life which are 
important for the defense and well-being of the Nation in times of either war or 
peace. We believe that to minimize economic disability for some students who 
are selected for higher educational purposes under the universal military service 
bill, it would be desirable to establish a program of Federal grants or loans for 
scholarships. 

(5) We support a policy of equality of treatment and opportunity for all per 
sons in the armed services without regard to race, color, religion or national! 
origin in accordance with the recommendations of the President’s Committee 
on Equality of Treatment and Opportunity in the Armed Services. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF MetTHopiIst Yours (1951) 


1. The national conference is opposed to universal military training or con 
scription in peacetime. It believes that compulsory military training and service 
are a threat to the principles of democracy and to civilian control over govern 
ment and other oreas of national life. 


MASSACHUSETTS COUNCIL OF CHURCHES (1951) 


Whereas the Massachusetts Council of Churches, in harmony with the vast 
inajority of the religious bodies in the United States, has previously gone on 
record in opposition to the adoption of universal military training: Be it 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our previous stand against universal military 
training as contrary to the basic principles of Christian democracy and human 
freedom and urge our churches to take appropriate action at every opportunity 
to bear witness on this issue before their own people and before the prope! 
legislative bodies. 


SoOcIETY OF FRIENDS (SPECIAL MEETING CALLED FOR REPRESENTATIVE 
Grove oF FRIENDS, 1948) 


Friends are exhorted to adhere faithfully to this testimony against all wars and 
fightings, and in no way to unite with any warlike measure such as a selective 
service draft or universal military training to the end that we may convincing]\ 
demonstrate a more excellent Way of settling conflicts. This way is far-reaching 
in its demands on us for positive service for Christ’s peaceable kingdom to which 
it calls us, 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
A STATEMENT 


The American Friends Service Committee feels an obligation to express its 
opposition to the proposal for peacetime conscription. This opposition is rooted 
in a deep concern for maintaining in our Nation those religious and moral values 
Which must be the foundation of a true democracy. Among the greatest of these 
values is freedom, not merely political freedom nor merely freedom of religion 
and conscience, but full freedom of mind and spirit. Reverence for the individ 
ual which treats him as a person, not as a cog in a military machine, is another. 
imphasis upon the powers of mind and spirit rather than military might as the 
creative forces of democracy and peace is a third. The ideals of a world freed 
from fear of war is a fourth. Peacetime military conscription is the enemy of 
these values. We oppose it. 
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DEPARTMENT OF UNITED CHURCH WOMEN OF NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES (1950) 


Whereas we view with alarm the growing militarism in our country and its 
implications for our democratic way of life: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our previous actions opposing any permanent 
military conscription. 


AUGUSTANA EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The annual convention of the Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
June 1948 took the following action: 

“Whereas our Christian faith enshrines the principle of peace on earth and 
good will among men, and 

“Whereas our American tradition has been one of preparing for peace rather 
than for war: Be it 

“Resolved, (1) That we urge our national leaders to work for a stronger inter 
national organization of cooperation and understanding: (2) that we view with 
vrave concern the pressure being exerted to establish compulsory peacetime 
military training for American youth; (3) that we recognize the evils of regi 
mentation, militarization, international suspicion, and excessive cost that are 
nevitable concomitants of compulsory peacetime military training: (4) that a 
telegraphic protest be sent to the House Armed Services Committee and House 
Rules Committee of the United States Congress against the adoption of any 
peacetime draft of our Nation’s youth.” 


CONGREGATIONAL CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


In June 1948 the general council of the Congregational Christian Churches 
took the following action: 

“The general council of the Congregational Christian Churches deplores the 
enactment of the peacetime draft at this time as well as the proposals for UMT. 
We urge upon our national leaders (1) that for the purpose of having military 
strength sufficient to carry out our international responsibilities, measures be 
taken to make voluntary enlistment more attractive, and (2) that our Nation 
exert its influence for the international abolition of conscription.” 

The Council for Social Action of this Communion in a statement made publie 
in January 1951 neither opposed nor supported universal military training. The 
statement raised certain questions that should be in the mind of Congress in its 
consideration of UMT. The international relations committee of the Council 
for Social Action has this question on the agenda of its January 7, 1952, meeting. 
The directors of the council may make a statement on UMT at their meeting, 
January 19-21, 1952. 


DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


The international convention of the Disciples of Christ, in 1947, reaffirmed 
its Opposition to conscription in peacetime for military training or service ‘as 
of dubious military value in an atomic age and us a threat to democratic freedom 
and Christian morality.” 


DANISH EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH OF AMERICA 


At the Seventy-fourth Annual Convention of the Danish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of America on August 14-19, 1951, the following resolution was passed : 

“Whereas we believe as the Scripture says in Acts 17: 26-28, ‘And He made 
from one every nation of men to live on all the face of the earth, having deter- 
mined allotted periods and the boundaries of their habitations, that they 
should seek God, in the hope that they might feel after Him and find Him. 
Yet He is not far from each one of us for in Him we live and move and are: 
as even some of your poets have said, for we are indeed His offspring.’ 
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“Whereas we regret the constant growth of militarism in the world since 
the turn of the century and in our United States of America, particularly with 
the advent of universal military training, which is contrary to the concepts and 
aspirations of our earliest settlers who came to these shores to worship in 
freedom, to work and to build: Therefore, 

“We prayerfully dedicate ourselves to better understanding among men and 
nations so that we may devote our efforts not to war but to human kindness 
and the furtherance of the brotherhod of man: Be it 

Resolved, That we as individuals and as a church body give prayerful thought 
and consideration to these matters, asking divine guidance in maintaining and 
in furthering the God-ordained rights of the peoples of the earth: Be it 
further 

Resolved, That we as citizens of our land more fully realize our responsibilities 
in home, church, and school, and that we zealously seek to strengthen the moral 
fiber Of our people, locally and nationally, in order that we as a people under 
God may fully realize His divine purpose with us as a people and as a member 
of the family of nations.” 


EVANGELICAL UNITED BRETHREN CHURCH 


lhe General Conference of the Evangelical United Brethren Church, in Novem 
ber 1950, took the following action: 

“Resolved, That this conference declares itself as opposed to conscription and 
compulsory military service in tite of peace, and that this action be conveyed 
by this body to the President and to the Committees on Military Affairs of the 
House and of the Senate by our Secretary.” 

Also, the general committee on Christian social action of this Communion on 
\pril 16, 1951, took the following action which was ratitied by the general council 
of administration, of that communion, on October 24, 1951: 

“That we oppose the UMT bill as unnecessary; that the Selective Service 
Act which is still operating can call up and train new members of the armed 
services as they are needed for national defense and for the fighting forces of 
the United Nations; that this trend in our Nation should be speedily checked 
if we and our children are to escape the domination of the military mind: that 
we favor appropriate measures to be taken which the United States Congress 
deems necessary to accomplish this end,” 


EFRIENDS—F ive YEARS MEETING 


In the sessions of the Five Years Meeting in October 1950, the following 
statement was adopted unanimously : 

“The Five Years Meeting of Friends testifies that obedience to the Spirit 
and teachings of Christ impels us to dedicate ourselves to the abolition of war. 
We cannot share in the reliance upon force or threat of force which leads 
fo @ menacing arms race and to conscription and universal military or man- 
power service. These are contrary to the redemptive love of Christ. 

“The growing regimentation, diversion of resources, limitation on freedom 
of conscience and of initiative indicate a dangerous drift toward a garrison 
state. We declare our deep sympathy with all those who for conscience sake 
have entered their protest against conscription, preparation for war, and war. 
We offer to them our prayers, encouragement and moral support as they meet 
the consequences of their actions.” 


MertrHopist CHurcu 


The Methodist General Conference, in May 1948, said: 

“Seven church-wide organizations of the Methodist Church led by the council 
of bishops, have declared their opposition to any system of peacetime universal 
inilitary training. We reaffirm this stand. We appeal to the United States to 
sive bold leadership looking toward the universal abolition of peacetime con 
scription through or by the United Nations.” 

Each year, since the above action was taken, the commission on world peace 
the Methodist Church has reaffirmed the action of the general conference 


of 
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The latest of such reaffirmations is that taken by this Cominission in Novemibe 
1951. The text of this statement follows: 

“The Methodist Church, through the general conference, has taken a cl 
stund against any system of peacetime universal military training (Discip! 
No. 2025, p. 599). We reaffirm this stand. Although the President’s Co: 
mission has formulated a plan of compulsory military training which has be 
presented to, and will be considered by Congress in 1952, we urge all Methodist: 
to write their Senators and Representatives and register strongly the 
opposition.” 

The proposal for permanent UMT is not designed to take care of our present 
emergency. The existing selective-service law provides for the draft of men us 
needed until July 1, 1955. 

UMT is a program for putting our Nation permanently in the hands of th: 
military after the emergency is over. 

We believe the American home would suffer if UMT were adopted. As 
Christians, we believe that wholesome moral life is better attained in norm: 
civilian surroundings than in military training camps, no matter how much 
the National Security Training Commission may attempt to control or regulate 
them. 

Edueation for citizenship in a democracy would suffer if a permant plan of 
compulsory military training were adopted. Young men who are trained to 
obey military officers implicity are not educated to make individual moral 
decisions nor to exercise personal initiative. We do not want all our young 
men put into the hands of military leaders, nor our country placed under 
permanent military domination. 

Millions of our fathers left Europe to escape universal military training 
Nations such as Germany, France, Italy, and Japan, which have had this as 
a permanent policy, have fallen into the evils of militarism. 

As supporters of the United Nations, we believe in the possibility of univers: 
disarmament and world peace in our lifetime. The enactment of UMT legis 
lation will be an assumption of the inevitability of war and may well provoke 
distrust and cynicism abroad. Surely our Nation has a higher ealling than 
world leadership in military preparation. 

In addition to the foregoing action by the Commission on World Peace, ai 
impressive number of annual conferences of this communion have taken actio: 
within recent months, opposing UMT. 


UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 


The board of social missions, on December 7, 1951, adopted a statement oppos 
ing UMT. The full text of this statement follows: 

“In the present critical international situation, the United States has deemed 
it necessary to rearm in order that it might be able to negotiate with the Com 
munist powers from a position of comparable strength. Also in the event of 
further aggression the United States having rearmed would be able to fulfil! 
its obligations under the Charter of the United Nations. To this end the selec- 
tive service law was extended and is known as Public Law 51. The Eight 
second Congress named this the Universal Military Training and Service Act 

“In continuing the draft the Congress of the United States provided for a 
new program of universal military training. Congressional approval of the 
broad outline for a UMT program drawn up by the National Security Training 
Commission is necessary before it can be put into effect. The Congress must 
act within 45 legislative days after it reconvenes in January. 

“The board of social missions on November 13, 1947, recorded its oppositi: 
to the then pending congressional bill H. R. 4278 on UMT for the fellowing 
reasons: (@) ‘That it will not contribute to the real defense of our country ; (/ 
that the exorbitant cost could better be used for other means of national defense 
and (¢) that it is contrary to the best interests of democracy,’ 

“It is important now to examine the new proposals submitted to the Right 
second Congress and make recommendations on them to the people of our churc! 
To this end we present the following judgments for the guidance of the chur 

“1. We believe that at the governmental level the best hope for peace lies 
strengthening the United Nations as an instrument of collective security a) 
of creative development in world health, agricultural and industrial life. a: 
moral and political strength. 
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nbe “2. We recognize that in the present world situation the United States has 
decided to rearm in order that measures of collective security may be undertaken 
by the United Nations. Some form of draft appears to be necessary to achieve 
that end. 

“3. We are convinced that universal military training is not the best way to 
advance the above policies. 

“4. Above, as Christians, we are opposed to a permanent system of universal 

ilitary training because it tends to fasten upon the Nation a militaristic spirit 
that would, in our judgment, undermine our democratic and moral standards. 

“Therefore, we urge the Congress of the United States to consider this report 

making their decision on the program of universal military training recom- 

mended by the National Security Training Commission and to repeal the section 

of the if Public Law 51, Eighty-second Congress, entitled the ‘Universal Military Train- 
ng and Service Act,’ which establishes UMT. We further urge our people in 
the United States, as Christian citizens, to study this report and to communicate 
their views to their Senators and Representatives in the Federal Congress, 
to the President and to the chairman of the Senate and House Committees on 
the Armed Services, Senator Richard B. Russell, and the Honorable Carl \inson, 
respectively. Because Congress may act at any time after it Convenes on January 
S, this must be done immediately. (This is not the complete statement of the 
United Lutheran Chureh in America.) 
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THE FepeERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
ining 
his as The Federal Council of Churches, through its executive committee adopted 
a statement (November 18, 1947) reaffirming its opposition to UMT. It was 
versa ; recognized that differences of opinion existed both within the churches and 
legis unong the members of the executive committee. The statement then went on 
rovoke to say: “It is apparent, however, that despite these differences of opinion, and 
r than despite our full recognition of the need for adequate military defenses, any 
effort to establish now a system of compulsory universal military training will 
ce, a meet With widespread opposition both within our churches and among a majority 
action ; of the members of the Federal Council’s executive committee for religious and 
moral reasons and on deep-seated grounds of Americanism.” 


THE UNIrep CHRISTIAN YOUTH MOVEMEN’ 


oppos In a memorandum, dated December 14, 1951, it sets forth the views of its 
executive committee on UMT: 
leemed “The executive committee and staff of the UCYM do not presume to speak 
> Com for all Christians associated with the movement, but after careful study of the 
‘ent of pros and cons of universal military training, we find ourselves unalterably 
. fulfil opposed to any legislation which would mean the adoption of a permanent 
» selec- program of conscription for our Nation. 
Bight “Over and beyond the reasons already listed against UMT, we are agreed 
“a Act j that such a military training program is educationally unsound and open to 
| for a serious criticisms on moral, social, and spiritual bases, and is a step in the 
of the opposite direction from the Christian teaching of peace. 
raining “In addition, we believe that, instead of putting our young people and our 
s must wealth into a permanent military program, we should oppose communism by 
positive aid to the millions of people in the world who want freedom from 
worver colonial rule, food to fight famine, and a decent standard of living.” 
lowing ; 
"\ : { / 
fens MASSACHUSETTS COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
hight Whereas the Massachusetts Council of Churches, in harmony with the vast 
ehure! majority of the religious bodies of the United States, has previously gone on 
chur record in opposition to the adoption of universal military training; be it 
lies i Resolved, That we reaffirm our previous stand against universal military 
ity al training as contrary to the basic principles of Christian democracy and human 
fe, and 7 freedom and urge our churches to take appropriate action at every opportunity 
to bear witness on this issue before their own people and before the proper 
egislative bodies. 
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Mr. Weaver. We feel that it is a grave error for the United States 
to put this emphasis upon manpower—the one commodity in which 
Russia can outproduc ‘e us. 

We feel that it is a grave error to think that communism can be 
stopped by pre ing for war with Russia. It i wrong to think com 
munism could be kept from spreading even if we should blow Russia 
off the map. 

As Christian churches we would urge Congress in these days to give 
thoughtful consideration to preve nting the increase of the power ot 
communism by spreading across the world a gospel that is true. Com 
munism is totalitarian, materialistic, and militaristic in present 
emphasis it seems. The Christian faith is the antidote “Srplinech sein 
An increase of militarism in America might prepare the way for the 
advance of Communism. 

The distinguished chairman has recently suggested that military 
training be voluntary—temporarily, [ understand. We would urge al 
of you able gentlemen to make any permanent plans for military train 
ing voluntary. 

Now, in addition to this prepared statement [ would like to make a 
few comments, if L might add at this place. In addition to these 
resolutions we have here, we have quite a body of Methodist resolu 
tions, but inasmuch as the Methodist churches have their own repre 
sentative here they no doubt will present the whole body of the 
Methodist resolutions. 

I had thought to bring along with me today a buffalo-hide shield 
that I brought back from Africa. And if I were to come down here 
with that buffalo-hide shield today and show it to you from a wild 
African buffalo and were to recommend to you that you purchase one 
of those shields at a price of several thousand dollars a year for every 
American boy as a defense measure, you would say it is stupid to do 


that in a day like this, with modern weapons. It isn’t a defense 
measure any more. It is the feeling of a good many intelligent people 
across the country that this measure which is be fore us today is in 


the same order as that. It is not a defense measure. It is a measure 
vith another purpose and we are opposed to UMT in principle and we 
want to state that very clearly. 

There are many resolutions now coming before us. Each day we 
hear of new newspapers across the country who, when they see that 
UMT threatens not only the life and the liberty and the freedom of the 
boys of our country as a permanent system, but is part of a growing 
cancer of bureaucratic control in our life, they say, “We don’t want 
that.” 

And so organizations that formerly were committed to UMT, one 
by one now are saying, “We're having some questions about this now.” 
This morning I was talking with my own Congressman and he showed 
me a letter from one of the leaders in a county in which I had lived 
recently, very active in the American Legion, who wrote to him and 
said, “Our post has now reversed itself. We see this as part of a trend 
that we don’t like.” 

Last evening I was talking with a Congressman who spoke to all the 
Legion commanders of the various posts of his district. They put 
him on the spot. about UMT because he had been opposed to UMT. 
They called himin. He let them have everything. He talked to them 
about it and explained to them they wouldn't like socialized medicine. 
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They said they didn’t. He said, “This is part of that same growing 
cancer of bureaucratic control.” 

Some months ago [ talked with a distinguished gentleman who is 
very much opposed to Federal control of life. This is part of the 
Federal control of life. And the people of Georgia don’t want that 
iny more than the people of Indiana or Pennsylvania. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, I don’t agree with vou at all that it is 
part and parcel of anything except to build up a Reserve that will 
enable the Government to reduce its laree standing Army. That is 
the object of UMT. 

Mr. Weaver. Well, on that point 

The CHairman. It has no relation with socialized medicine or all 
these other things. Of course we can get all kinds of arguments. 
But my concept of UM'T is simply this: To train the boy, put him in 
the Reserve, and thereby let the country be relieved of the burden of 
the great standing Army. My observation of history has been that 

othing has militarized nations quicker than large standing forces. 

Mr. Wer iver. We are opposed to large standing forces 

The CHamraan. Certainly. 

Mr. Weaver. Alse 

The Ciamman. The only way we can get rid of it in this country ts 
to have a Reserve. That is the only purpose of UM'T, is to have a 
Reserve. Tf it is too expensive to obtain a Reserve that way, why we 
will have to work out some way to get a Reserve that doesn’t cost 
too much. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Weaver— 

Mr. Weaver. Yes, sir, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. You said you were against a large standing army / 

Mr. Weaver. That is riebt. 

Mr. Bares. Are you against a large Reserve / 

Mr. Weaver. No: not a voluntary Reserve 

Mr. Bares. This gets pretty much into a military question, if we 
are mterested m the security of our country and we can't have a large 
standing army. What is vour military background which would 
provide you with the knowledge to determine whether or not your 
proposal would oive us the protection that we need / 

Mr. Weaver. Well, I can quote here General Evans of the Reserve 
Officers Association when he appeared before this committee and I 
was sitting back there listening to his testimony on that. I remember 
very well what he said. Mr. Short asked him, “What has the Depart- 
ment done and is doing now to help the Reserves, and General Evans 
said, “Very little.” 

And Representative Short said, “In furnishing equipment,” and 
General Evans said, “Nothing.” 

And then General Evans said, “I am not talking about incentive. I 
wm talking about procurement. All I have been urging and begging 
and what I have been doing for 3 vears is to have somebody do some- 
thing with what we have now.” 

Mr. Bares. I will ask another question—— 

Mr. Weaver. We will go on with that, just a second, if I might. 
Mr. Short then asked, “My contention, General, is that if the Army 
had done its duty and supported the guard and the Reserves, having 
made a sincere, earnest effort, to build them up, we should not have this 
legislation here.” 
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General Evans stated, then, and I remember very well, “I agree 
with you completely.” 

Then Mr. Short asked, “You would have no need for a draft, UMT, 
or anything else?” 

General Evans replied, “I agree with you entirely.” Then Mr. 
Kilday came in with this question: “Not UMT, General?” And Gen- 
eral Evans said, “Yes; I would almost go that far, Mr. Kilday.” 

Mr. Bares. Is that your answer to my question ? 

Mr. Weaver. That is the answer to the question. As far as military 
experience, I was a missionary in Africa. I went out in 1939 and 
was there throughout the war. 

Mr. Bares. I am concerned about the military security of my coun- 
try and on military matters I would like to get somebody with some 
military background to answer military questions. 

Mr. Weaver. The gentlemen who were here this morning from the 
various farm organizations I thought spoke very ably to that point. 

Mr. Bares. I think they made an excellent statement. I have sev- 
eral questions I hope I can ask them later, as I had no opportunity. 
But one question I would like to ask is this: 

You believe in a strong Reserve program ? 

Mr. Weaver. A strong Reserve program is essential at this place. 
I do not believe that we should go into the world now, speaking as 
loudly as we do, and not carry a big stick. 

Mr. Bates. In other words, we have to have 

Mr. Weaver. We are speaking very loudly now. 

Mr. Bates. We have to have a very strong military force now. 
You agree on that? 

Mr. Weaver. At the present state it seems it must be a necessity. 
However, the Christian churches of America think of a better way 
than that. : 

Mr. Bates. I know, and I agree, and over the long run—— 

Mr. Weaver. We hope you gentlemen will see the point in that. 

Mr. Bares. That is right. 

Mr. Weaver. That there is a better way than this sort of business 
you have before you right now. 

Mr. Bates. We all agree on that. 

Mr. Weaver. And we ought to work on that. 

Mr. Bares. On the other hand, if we should be facing an immediate 
danger 

Mr. Weaver. If you are going to have war, you have to have a lot 
of soldiers, the best trained men you canhave. 

Mr. Bares. Sometimes you have to fight and the circumstances 
don’t look encouraging at the moment. But my point is this: You 
feel this statement “We feel it would be a grave error for the United 
States to put this emphasis upon manpower—the one commodity in 
which Russia can out-produce us.” And of course that is true. 

Mr. Weaver. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. And the very reason why I would like to have a strong 
reserve, a strong reserve. 

Mr. Weaver. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. Because you have to have quality when you don’t have 
quantity. 

Mr. Weaver. You must have quahty not only in manpower but you 
must have it in equipment. 
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Mr. Bates. I understand that. 
Mr. Weaver. And you can get your manpower trained. You can 
take boys out of the factory and train them faster than you can 
make the airplanes. All of you know that. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Weaver, then you do realize at the present time 
there exists a threat by communism against Christian democracy / 

Mr. Weaver. That is right. 

Mr. Duruam. As I get it. 

Mr. Weaver. And we feel very seriously if we endeavor to meet 
that threat by military means alone, we are sunk. 

Mr. DuruAm. Alone? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes. 

Mr. Durnam. Nobody has suggested that as I recall. Everybody 
appearing before the committee did not suggest that. Now your 
plan of meeting that, as I see it, is what ? 

Mr. Weaver. Our plan? 

Mr. Duruam. Your plan. 

Mr. Weaver. Is to meet communism with something that is better 
and the Christian faith is something that is better, to go to these 
countries where communism is spreading. We don’t localize com- 
munism in Russia alone. It is spreading in Latin America. 

Mr. Durnam. I realize that. I belong to the Christian Church 
and am just as much interested in this thing as you or any other grouy 
of people in solving this problem. But I disagree with you a lot 
of times on your viewpoints as to how to do that. Now how in the 
world would you approach the Russian people today, with the situ- 
ation that exists in regard to their conditions, physical conditions? 
Because I imagine if you were permitted to go in there and begin 
preaching the gospel like you preach out in Indiana, your head would 
soon be chopped off. 

Mr. Weaver. That is what I say. I would be the first victim of 
a totalitarian system, long before some of the generals in the Pentagon 
would agree with it. Because if you are going to assume the idea that 
you are going to take the orders of the fellow above you and just 
goose-step, it doesn’t make any difference who is above you. 

Mr. Durnam. I can conceive that you have to have force as well as 
the high ideals and principles that you want to put across to the people, 
but how, when they are prohibted by dictators of even accepting, 
listening to, or hearing what we advocate. 

Mr. Weaver. That is right. 

The CuatrMan. Now members 

Mr. Weaver. But we must have a way of meeting their minds. 

Mr. Durnam. It is hard to do. 

The Cuarrman. After the recess we will ask Mr. Dawson, executive 
director of the Baptist Joint Committee on Public Affairs; Mr. Myers, 
chairman of the National Council Against Conscription; Mr. Charles 
K. Batten, representing the Council on Christian Social Progress of 
the American Baptist Convention; and Mr. J. Raymond Schmidt, 
International Order of Good Templars. 

We will take a recess until 2 o’clock and will expect those witnesses 
here this time. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene at 
2 p.m. the same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Carman. Let the committee come to order. 

Mr. Joseph M. Dawson, executive director of the Baptist Joint 
Committee on Public Affairs. Dr. Dawson, the committee will be 
glad to have any comments you desire to make and your views on 
H. R. 5904. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF DR. JOSEPH M. DAWSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
BAPTIST JOINT COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Dr. Dawson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Joseph M. Dawson. I am executive director of the Baptist 
Joint Committee on Public Affairs, representing the American Bap- 
tist Convention, Southern Baptist Convention, and National Baptist 
Convention, Inc., the National Baptist Convention of America, and 
the Baptist General Conference of America. 

[ do not here attempt to present the separate resolutions concerning 
universal military training by the several national Baptist conven- 
tions represented by this joint committee. 

Doubtless you have, or will have, the actual documents from them, 
properly certified. Perhaps you will agree that a summary of the 
views held in common by Baptists on this subject will be helpful 
toward ascertaining the attitudes of this large element in the popula- 
tion, consisting as it does of more than 16,000,000 adult members. 
Southern B: aptists recently have been particularly vocal against UMT. 
And that is all the more surprising, Mr, Chairman, in view of the fact 
that it is the most conservative group among Baptists, consisting of 
some 7 million members and seldom speaking on such matters. But 
[ have here, and will not presume to offer them now, expressions from 
college presidents, universities, theological seminaries, editors of 
newspapers, and actions of State conventions, indicating the attitude 
of Southern Baptists im regard to this matter, which is as I say, a bit 
surprising. 

I rejoice that as Baptists we stand with so many religious, educa- 
tional, parenthood, farm, and labor groups in opposition to UMT. It 
is likely that some of the arguments against UMT advanced by Bap- 
tists will be made by our compatriots, but if so, the fact will only 
emphasize the extent to which these views prevail among the people. 

We wish here and now only to emphasize that the several Baptist 
groups are united against UMT. 

With the specific provisions reconmended by the National Security 
Commission or those of any bill offered for their implementation, I am 
not now testifying. Our people reject the Commission's opening con: 
tentions as to the need for enactment of this measure. Notwithstand- 
ing its denials, it capitalizes on the anxieties of the present crisis to 
plead for the permanent adoption of this unlimited, discredited Old 
World peacetime conscription plan. 

It is unfortunate, as well as erroneous, to charge failure of the coun- 
try to accept this dubious plan in the past was immoral. Nor can we 
accede to the idea that this militarization of America should be inte- 
grated with the structure of our national life. 

We think there is not adequate provision in H. R. 5904 for moral 
safety of the trainees. 
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While our principal objection is to the unjust interference with the 
normal education and experience of our youth, and to the moral haz- 
ards to which they will be subjected in the training camps, we shudder 
at the enormous cost for the establishment and maintenance of this 
stupendous system of regimentation of youth for war purposes. 

According to the commission’s own figures and the additional care- 
ful estimates of experts the cost is so staggering that some other less 
permanent and workable effort for necessary defense should be de- 
vised. Actually, we hold to the demonstrated fact that universal mili- 
(ary training in the countries which have tried it has tended more 
often to provoke war than to prevent it. It will be a sad day for free 
America when it succumbs to the weaknesses and fantasies of a mili- 
tarized populace. - 

As a member of the National Council Against Conscription, I agree 
in the main with the analysis of the National Security Training Com- 
mission report, as it will be presently offered to you. 

I must confess, Mr. Chairman, I am made to shudder at the lengths 
to which militarists are willing to go in order to secure the passage 
of this long-sought pet measure of theirs. I may say that I was a 
guest of the Department of Defense last week in the National Confer- 
ence of Orientation called by the Secretary of Defense for some 75 
or 80 of the top executives of religious of all faiths in the country, and 
I was amazed at the inability of the Department of Defense to speak 
clearly and convincingly on the whole subject of UMT. 

It appeared to be more or less chaotic in their minds and on private 
interviews I learned that it is the habit of the Department of Defense 
to ask for approximately twice as much as is granted. Whether that 
is deemed absolutely necessary procedure, looking to the tendencies 
and traits of human nature or whether it is this exaggerated and fan- 
tastic idea to which I now refer, it does give me alarm. 

They assume that some of their preconceived ideas are infallible 
and unanswerable. For example, they put forth the notion that this 
scheme will prevent war, whereas it never has; that it will reduce 
casualties, whereas no such proof is to be had; that it will diminish 
the Military Establishment, whereas every item of information goes 
to show it will immeasurably increase it. We protest the irresponsi- 
bility of the arguments offered by the proponents and the recklessness 
of the official military in asking for sustaining funds out of all pro- 
portion to the needs of the Nation in other fields. Compare this ex- 
penditure, if you will, to the total of public education in this country. 

We think the present draft law or a continuation of the present 
reserve system is sufficient. 

I beseech the committee, therefore, before taking such a momentous 
step, contrary to the principles which have guided America so suc- 
cessfully for more than 150 years, and before embarking on a course 
fraught with so many threats to our liberties, hazards to our moral 
well-being, and unreasonable demands upon our resources to recom- 
inend against thus imperilling our country. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Dr. Dawson. 

The committee is glad to have the benefit of the Baptist organiza- 
tions for whom you speak. You can rest assured that when the com- 
mittee takes up this bill section by section we will bear in mind all of 
these objections that the various witnesses are now expressing. 

Now the next witness—thank you, Doctor. 
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Mr. Suorr. You do, Doctor, speak authoritatively and officially 
for the Baptist organizations? 

The CHarrman. He speaks for the National Baptist Convention 
and Southern Baptist Association and all that. Thank you very 
much, 

Dr. Dawson. I did not, Mr. Chairman, in response to that question, 
bring with me the official resolutions. They are in existence. 

The CuHarmman. That is right. 

Dr. Dawson. And other groups appearing will offer them. 

The CHarrman. All right. 

Now the next witness is Mr. Alonzo F. Myers, chairman of the Na- 
tional Council Against Conscription. 

Mr. Myers, please come around. 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Myers, the committee will be glad to have you 
present your views. Just sit right down. 


STATEMENT OF ALONZO MYERS, CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 





























Mr. Myers. Thank you, sir. Iam Alonzo Myers. Iam chairman 
of the department of higher education of New York University. 

The Cuairrman. All right, Mr. Myers, you may proceed. 

Mr. Myrrs. Yes, sir. I am speaking here for the National Council 
Against Conscription, of which council I am chairman. 

I would be glad to answer questions about the council if you have 
such questions. The vice chairmen of the council, however, are George 
Buttrick, minister of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
New York, Rabbi Elias Cherry, rabbi in charge of the Germantown 
Jewish Center in Philadelphia, Father Francis X. M. McGuire, presi- 
dent of Villanova University. 

Our analysis of the report we have put into print and have submitted 
copies to you, entitled “The Facts Behind the Report,” an analysis of 
the report of the National Security Training Commission. That is 
the extension of our remarks. 

The CuairMan. Let that go in the record at this point of the witness’ 
testimony. Put that in, The Facts Behind the Report. 

Mr. Myers. Thank you, sir. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


















THE FACTS BEHIND THE REPORT’ 






AN ANALYSIS OF THE REPORT OF THE NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING COMMISSION 
(ON UNIVERSAL MILITary TRAINING) 







FOREWORD 







In the spring of 1951 Congress was considering a bill to extend the Selective 
Service Act. At Gen. George C. Marshall’s insistence, universal military train- 
ing was included as a part of that bill. The bill, although accepted by the Armed 
Services Committees of both Houses and adopted by the Senate, met with serious 
resistance in the House of Representatives. To be sure that selective service 
would pass, Representative Carl Vinson, chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee, agreed to an amendment requiring further consideration of UMT. 











“= by the National Council Against Conscription, Washington 6, D. C., January 
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The bill, as it finally passed on June 7, 1951, authorized the appointment by the 
President of a National Security Training Commission. Public Law 51, as it is 
known, instructed the Commission to propose a plan for a universal military 
training program. 

The Commission, composed by James W. Wadsworth, Chairman; Karl T. 
Compton, Will Clayton, Lt. Gen. R. S. McLain, and Admiral Thomas C. Kinkaid, 
includes persons who have either long records of favoring peacetime conscription 
or are members of the National Military Establishment.’ 

The Commission made its report on October 29, 1951, under the title ‘“Univer- 
sal Military Training: Foundation of Enduring National Strength.” It is a 
124-page book distributed by the United States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for 35 cents a copy, and proposes specific legislation and sugges- 
tions for Congress to consider. 

As is obvious from the report, UMT cannot be put into practice without con- 
gressional action. This is clear also from the House debate itself on Public Law 
51. The ranking Republican on the House Armed Services Committee, Dewey 
Short, referred in the House debate to Representative Vinson as accepting “an 
amendment which would require, before UMT went into effect, Congress to take 
positive affirmative action and if he had not changed the original bill on this floor 
by accepting that amendment, it never would have passed this House.’” 

Representative Vinson himself said of the House-Senate conference committee 
agreement: ‘The most significant is the agreement with respect to the require- 
ment that Congress must take another look at universal military training before 
it can be put into operation.” * 

This requirement of congressional action simply means that Congress must take 
some action on-UMT. “Of course it could kill it,” said Representative Vinson, 
in reply to a question whether UMT could be defeated after the Commission 
reported.* 


THe Facts BEHIND THE REPORT 


The report of the National Security Training Commission, if accepted and 
enacted into law, would drastically change the character of our democracy and 
virtually destroy the chances of preventing a third world war. The report is 
based on the assumption that (@) war is inevitable; (b) we are living under 
conditions of “immediate danger (which) increasingly parallel those of the 
frontier”; (c) the frontier conditions of immediate danger “will be of long dura- 
tion”; (d) the only way out is to frighten aggressors by a “foreign policy based 
upon adequate strength”; (e) adequate strength depends upon a permanent pro- 
gram of 8 years of universal military training and service for every boy; (f) 
permanent UMT is essential to a large military establishment free from ‘‘fluctua- 
tions” in size during “periods of relative calm”; (g) only through UMT can we 
give our sons “the facts of their world and the proper interpretation of those 
facts,” thus insuring their support of national military policy. 

The Commission does not even mention the United Nations or international 
negotiation or world disarmament. It leaves no room for a national or inter- 
national policy that would eliminate the conditions of poverty or the sources of 
hatred like imperialism upon which both communism and Soviet foreign policy 
thrive. It assums that the only way to handle world problems is by military 
solutions or what it calls ‘‘a frontier response.” 

It does not discuss the problems posed for American democracy if each boy 
at the plastic age of 18 must begin a period of 8 years of military indoctrination 
and control. Rather, it assumes that Americans now need this period of orienta- 
tion by the military state, for UMT is justified in large part because it will seek 
to “inform them regarding the meaning of their task, to measure the crisis, 
examine its causes and likely solutions—in brief, to provide the young men with 
a basic understanding of the times in which they live * * *.” The report 
adds: “If things are achieved through UMT, as we believe they can be, no one 
can doubt that the entire national community and free society everywhere will 
benefit.” 

This is the military mind telling youth what to think and proclaiming this 
approach beneficial to the Nation. What more did Hitler do to his conscripts, or 
Stalin to his? Is this what we want in America? 


1See Conscription News, October 18, 1951, published by National Council Against 
Conscription. 

2 Congressional Record, p. 6402, June 7, 1951. 

2 Tbid., p. 6399. 

‘Ibid., p. 3695. 
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In presenting this analysis of the Commission report,.a portion of the report 
will first be quoted and then discussed. Direct extracts from the report are 
quoted. 


COMMISSION OVERSIMPLIFIES THE PAST 


“During the 1930’s the Nation was unarmed and thus helpless to stem the 
onward rush of deadly events which burst upon the next decade in all their 
frightfulness.” 

This statement is not only an oversimplification; it is false and misleading. 
The following figures indicate the appropriations of the United States for the 
Army and Navy each year from 1922 through June 30, 1941. The figures are taken 
from the World Almanac: * 


WOR isoiin saboead $943, 389, 167 | 1982___... _.._.________ $697, 686, 089 
008 i i oe oe 706; 008; O15) 10886 oso es 6438, 790, 895 
EN G78; COB, 0071 2006 os 546, 899, 522 
POR iio oy O46; O24; O42] 1005 es a 714, 026, 571 
re ERE Re weet ee O02, 006; O08 |) 200R ss 901, 213, 224 
MOT gis ca. eg Sass mi: * i)  Seerceem eee mee 917, 197, 829 
2 AS Fr CRT COG OT 9O0G ai i tis 1, 019, 447, 014 
MO iiss oe oo O02; BON; 1071 20006. oe 1, 149, 751, 776 
COU i Lecter s C60, 200 RE8 1D 6O se ts 1, 552, 908, 157 
os ETT are O00, 226, 108 (1068s 5, 974, 896, 511 





A comparison of expenditures for armaments reveals that in the fiscal year 
1930-31 the United States led a list of 60 nations. The following six accounted 
for two-thirds of the total world expenditures for armaments that year: ° 


United States... $707, 426, G60 Dngiand $465, 255, 000 
Russia______. eae Ee 248, 946, 500 
France........_..._..2' “466, 900, 0007 Janatiew 2. ko 3 B88 B6r B00 


A comparison of the land armies issued by the Foreign Policy Association, 
October 24, 1934 and taken from the Armaments Yearbook, 1934, reveals the 
following: ‘ 


Russia___-_-- Se pat | I es 299, 824 
Ly SL Meinl eae ress kestaiped ae, ST POI ee 250, 950 
England (including India but CUNEO en ee . 136, 851 

Dominion troops) -—--------~- So Beets pit, 1. | elie esate. SSR a 102, 218 


A comparison of the navies of the Great Powers reveals the following*® (in 
thousands of standard tons) : 











| | 1 
1932-33 | 1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 | 1936-37 | 1937-38 | 1938-39 
England... : 1,139} 1,172; 1,207 | 1,265} 1,348] 1,689 | 1, 850 
United States -- ‘ 1, 078 1, 228 | 1, 289 | 1, 346 | 1, 379 1,427 | 1, 732 
Japan 890 893 | 980 | 917 906 936 972 
France : ary 669 | 658 698 704 639 641 709 
Italy. _. 4 ; 32 | 446 | 527 | 529 547 560 649 
U.S.8.R 184 | 197 195 | 198 207 291 77 
Germany - .. - cate ilar 157 172 | 195 239 312 352 | 361 








Moreover, the Nation’s leading military authorities did not think of the 
United States as being unarmed. Admiral Leahy, who had just retired from the 
post of Chief of Naval Operations, testified in <.e winter of 1933 before a com- 
gressional committee that he could adequately defend the country with the naval 
strength existing at that time and declared tat he would be happy “to meet any 
Asiatic navy that was merely equal to ours, in an attack on our shores.” * W. T’. 
Stone wrote in February 1941, in a Foreign l-olicy Association headline book, 
America Rearms: 


5 World Almanac figures. 
® New York Times, August 2, 1931, report of League of Nationals Armaments Year Book. 
7 Armaments Year Book, 1934. 


ae World Armaments Race, 1919-39, N. H. Sloutski, Geneva Studies, vol. xxi, No. 1, 
July 1941. 


‘Charles A. Beard, New Republic, March 30, 1938. 
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“The ‘fleet in being’ was powerful, well-trained and efficient. It was at least 
the equal of the great British Navy aad was definitely superior to the Japanese 
fleet. The actual tonnage ratio ir. the Facific was about 5 for the United States 
to 3.4 for Japan. And the American Navy was stronger than the combined 
navies of the two European Axis powers, Germany and Italy.” 

On January 20, 19389, the Chief of the Army Air Corps, Gen. H. H. Arnold, told 
the Senate Military Affairs Comruittee that the new air program “is well-planned 
and one that balances the personnel with the airplanes and one that answers the 
problem of the aerial defense of the United States, and I cannot see any need at 
this time for anything more.” 

In 1939 approximately a million men were in the Armed Forces or their 
Reserves. 

Hanson Baldwin, the New York Times military writer, who was trained at 
the United States Naval Academy, said of such statements as the Commission’s: 

“The assertion that ‘We were unprepared’ has been applied, with almost mo- 
notonous repitition, to the state of American Armed Forces before World War I, 
before World War II, and in fact before all our wars. But the statement is so- 
phistry. For what were we unprepared? Preparedness is relative, not absolute; 
there are degrees of preparedness. Before the Second World War this Nation had 
a navy equal to any and the best long-range bomber in the world; the national 
guard had been federalized, conscription had started, and the factories of the 
country had already commenced the manufacture of war orders. Nevertheless, 
we were, of course, ‘unpreparded’ for the war that developed. We shall always 
be similarly unprepared ; for there is no such thing as absolute preparedness and 
it is futile to strive for it. Germany, for instance, was prepared for the Polish 
campaign, but not for the war she got. Not even totalitarian states—much less 
democracies—can indulge in the luxury of absolute preparedness in time of 
peace. Complete preparedness is a will-o’-the-wisp; it has led any country which 
has attempted to achieve it to destruction.” 

It was not disarmament but the armaments race that helped bring the Second 
World War. The victorious nations refused to disarm after World War I even 
though they said: 

“The Allied and Associated Powers wish to make it clear that their require- 
ments in regard to German armaments were not made solely with the object of 
rendering it impossible for Germany to resume her policy of military aggres- 
sion. They are also the first steps toward that general reduction and limitation 
of armaments which they seek to bring about as one of the most fruitful pre- 
ventives of war. * * *” 

In comment on this, Lloyd George in the House of Commons on May 9, 1940, 
said: 

“We gave not merely in the treaty itself but in a document signed by M. 
Clemenceau on our behalf a solemn promise that if Germany disarmed we would 
immediately follow her example * * *. We refused to carry out our promise, 
for Germany was completely disarmed. 

“Yet by 1946, having triumphed over two aggressors by dint of enormous effort 
and heroic sacrifice, we were confronted by an even greater menace. Once again 
we were unarmed.” 

This, too, is false and misleading. After the Second World War, the United 
States was the strongest military power in the world. General Marshall, in a 
memorandum to the Speaker of the House and Presidept of the Senate on 
February 25, 1947, said: “The United States army and navy emerged from the 
war as the best equipped and most powerful in the world and characterized by 
an efficiency in planning and execution superior or equal to that of any other 
armed forces.” 

On Army Day, April 6, 1946, President Truman said: “The United States today 
is a strong Nation; there is none stronger.” Three-and-a-half years later, Sec- 
retary of Defense Louis Johnson said he was confident that the United States 
still held the lead in the weapons of war and that he felt it was “enough to be 
decisive if we continue the present pace.” ” 

The following comparison of American and Russian strength clearly disproves 
the “we were unarmed” assertion of the Commission. It is based largely on 
a survey made by Hanson Baldwin and reported in the New York Times of 
May 12, 1947. The material cited is from his source unless otherwise indicated. 


10 New York Times, October 11, 1949 
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“1, Budget 


“A. The United States. ‘The budget being discussed in Congress includes 
$11,256,000,000 for arms.’ It does not include money earmarked for atomic 
development which previously had been a part of the military budget. The mili- 
tary appropriations are 34 percent of the total budget. 

“B. Russia. The budget this year is ‘67,000,000,000 rubles, about 18 percent 
of the total budget. * * * at the official rate of exchange of 5 rubles to 
a dollar’ this is $13,400,000,000. ‘The unofficial rate of exchange, 12 rubles 
to a dollar, which represents fairly accurately the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar in Moscow, would reduce the Soviet military budget for this year to $5,561,- 
000,000.’ 

“II, Naval strength (total for world 6,680,000 tons of warships in the five prin- 

cipal categories) 

“A. The United States: ‘The United States possesses (in active and reserve 
fleets) 3,800,090 tons, or well over half.’ There are 598,000 officers and men in 
the Navy, Marine Corps, and other naval land formations. There are 729 ships. 

“B. Great Britain: ‘The United States has so tremendous a lead in sea power 
that not even Britain is a close second.’ ‘The United Kingdom, with more 
than 1,500,000 standard displacement tons of battleships, battle cruisers, aircraft 
carriers of all types, destroyers and submarines, is the second sea power of the 
world.’ 

“CO. Russia: ‘Russia has between 396,000 to 487,000 tons, including conquered 
German and Italian vessels. She has between 300,000 and 400,000 men and 
between 211 and 291 naval vessels.’ 

“TIT. Air Force 

“A. The United States: ‘The United States has approximately 37,000 military 
planes of all types and between 475,000 and 600,000 men in the air force.” * * * 
the United States has a clear and major lead in the air and, so far as can be 
learned, a smaller technological advantage in missiles and other new weapons, 4 
an advantage greatly aided by the superiority of our industries’ (Hanson Bald- 
win, New York Times, March 21, 1947). 

“B. Russia: Russia has about 25,000 military planes of all types and between 
600,000 and 700,000 men in the air force. 

“IV. Ground forces: ‘Britain and the United States with smaller proportions of 
their forces in ground troops and a somewhat larger proportion of the total 
under arms in air forces and sea forces, reflect the influence of industrial- 
ization on the structure of their armed forces.’ 

“A. The United States: The United States has 670,000 men (not including the 
Air Force) in the Regular Armed Forces and Reserves of about 8,000,000, most : 
of whom are not organized in active units. : 

“B. Russia: The Russian Army, including the secret police, political troops, and 
border guards, numbers about 3,500,000 to 4,100,000. 

“C. Great Britain: The British had 1,210,000 men in the Army as of April 1, 
1947. 


“V. The atom bomb 


“A. The United States: The United States has the atom bomb and has been 
manufacturing and stockpiling it for about 2 years. 

“B. Russia: “The Russians do not yet have the atomic bomb and many of their 
key industries—despite public assertions to the econtrary—are considerably more 
concentrated and vulnerable than are ours’ (Hanson Baldwin, March 2, 1947, 
New York Times).” 

In the light of the above analysis the conclusion drawn by the Commission 
from its assertion that “we were unarmed” is a foolish non sequitur or at best 
wishful thinking. They say “Approval of universal military training is, in our 
judgment, at once a recognition of these grave errors of our past, and a partial 
reassurance that they wiil not recur.” 























THE INDIVIDUAL—A COG IN THE UMT MACHINE 





“The primary objective of the United States is to preserve the integrity and 
vitality of its own free society, which is founded upon the dignity and worth of 
the individual.” 

If this is the primary objective, can we preserve our own free society by 
adopting Russia’s system of permanent peacetime conscription, or Hitler’s? 
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A Columbia University sociologist, Prof. Willard Waller, in his significant book, 
The Veteran Comes Back, wrote: 

“The aim of an army is to impose its will upon the enemy. Before an army 
can succeed in this purpose its leaders must first impose their will upon the men 
in their organization. They must mold the common soldiers and the officers into 
perfect instruments for expressing the will of the leader * * * the army 
must partly annihilate and partly ignore the soldier’s private will. * * * The 
aim of military organization is to arrange things in such a manner that there can 
never be any doubt as to who has the right to order whom to dq what.” 

He added: “An army by and large cannot bring out the best in a man, fails to 
use the best of a man’s potentialities, and in fact sometimes destroys the 
Deeg a%on* FP 

In view of such an appraisal, how can the Commission reconcile permanent 
legislation for 8 years of forced military training and service with a government 
“founded upon the dignity and worth of the individual?’ 


THE PROBLEM OF WARTIME EXPANSION 


“It (UMT) would permit swift augmentation of the standing forces with young 
and trained Reserves for the purpose of resolving a specific local crisis by a 
show of force or by meeting force with force as in Korea.” 

The Commission does not amplify what it means by “swift augmentation.” 
Actually, swift augmentation is impossible as a result of UMT. The earlier 
Commission on UMT which reported in 1947 admitted that “universal training 
will not in itself give us men ready to take their places as members of organized 
units in the early days of a war.” They also said: ‘‘The Commission believes 
that men who within the previous 5 years had received basic training could be 
given further training in a sufficiently short period to allow the mobilization 
within a year after M-day of combined forces totaling 7,500,000 and 8,500,000 
men.” [Italics ours.] 

There are at least three problems involved in any effort to augment the 
Regular Military Establishment in time of war: 

(1) The problem of replacement.—This involves taking one or more indi- 
viduals and placing them in an already-trained combat organization. Such 
replacement involves comparatively little training, as the following discussion 
indicates: 

“Representative ENeer. Now, how long does it take to train an Infantry 
soldier * * * a boy right off the farm or out of the gas station * * *? 

“General CHRISTIANSEN. * * * Wefound17 weeks * * * developed the 
man so that as an individual he could go into a combat organization and fight as 
a part of that combat organization effectively. 

“Representative ENGEL. What chance has that boy with an experienced man in 
the enemy forces in hand-to-hand combat with bayonets, rifle butts, and so forth? 

“General CHRISTIANSEN. He probably would have just as much chance as the 
other man, and possibly a little bit more, because he has not been tired 
out; 9 * 

“Representative ENGEL. Do you mean to tell me that a boy who has had only 17 
weeks’ training can learn how to fight with the bayonet in hand-to-hand combat 
and know all the tricks to go with it as well as an enemy who has been at it for 
a couple of years? 

“General CHRISTIANSEN. Yes; I think he can. * * *”* 

In other words, within 17 weeks (shortened recently to 14 weeks) after a boy 
has been drafted in time of war, he could be used as a replacement. But if he 
has had UMT, goes back to school or work and then is drafted, he would still need 
retraining before he could be put into a combat organization. Gen. J. Lawton 
Collins, Army Chief of Staff, pointed this up by writing Senator J. Allen Frear, of 
Delaware, a letter which contained these sentences: 

“TI can assure you, however, that no troops will be shipped with these divisions 
(to Japan) who have not completed their required 14 weeks of individual basic 
training or intensive refresher training for those men who have had prior service 
in the Army, including a previous full course of basic training. After long ex- 
perience, it has been found that this length of training is sufficient to make certain 
that each soldier may become fully qualified with his weapons and trained to take 
care of himself in the field.” ” 





*™ Congressional Peres, March 8, 1948. 
12 March 14, 1951 
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As military men have frequently pointed out, ‘Training in combat warfare is 
the most rapidly learned skill the services require.. In World War II, our 
primary difficulty was getting and training the thousands of specialists—non- 
combat specialists—which modern warfare demands.” * 

Universal military training was never intended as a training program for 
specialists and in fact would not produce them. UMT in other words would give 
in peacetime the kind of training that boys could get quickly in time of war and 
that to a large degree would have to be repeated if war came. 

(2) The problem of unit training —When men are sent into combat in groups 
such as battalions, regiments, divisions, they must have not only their basic 
training but training as a group. Without such training the men are virtually 
helpless, as the following excerpt from an Army Ground Forces study shows: 

“The substitution of one tank battalion for another in an infantry division 
appears on paper as a matter of no great moment. To the persons concerned 
it is little short of catastrophic.” ™ 

Unit training takes time and is not performed by UMT. Such training must 
be given to troops after they have been mobilized into the units in which they 
will fight. Asan Army account points out: 

“Under ideal conditions, mobilization would synchronize on the one hand with 
the production of equipment, so that troops would not be organized faster than 
weapons became available for training or combat, and on the other hand with 
general strategic plans so that troops would be ready in the necessary types and 
numbers, organized, trained, and equipped as operational requirements devel- 
oped. It was wasteful of manpower to induct men before equipment was avail- 
able for training, or to train them too long before they were required in opera- 
tions.” 

When the Army called up Reserve units for service in Korea they had to be 
retrained despite their previous training. A report in the February 11, 1951, 
New York Times said: 

“If developments overseas compel the Army to send National Guard divi- 
sions abroad now they probably wil! get noncombat assignments. They are not 
ready yet for fighting and may not be before spring or early summer. This in- 
cludes the four divisions brought into Federal service last September. * * 
The reason is that it takes time to train and equip a division to operate as a 
complete coordinated military entity. This does not mean that the Guardsmen 
were by any means raw recruits. On the contrary they were entirely familiar 
with their weapons and other equipment and, as individuals, well trained sol- 
diers, but they had worked only in small units. They were far from ready to go 
into the field to operate in corps or armies.” 

yen. Mark Clark said “that it should ‘take about 7 months to bring National 
Guard units to operational readiness and from 7 to 9 months to fully train the 
Organized Reserve Corps units,’ ” according to a report in the October 26, 1950, 
New York Times. 

This summary of the inadequacy of Reserve units reveals that those who have 
had their universal military training but who are thereafter placed in the Re- 
serves would, after being called back to the Army, have to undergo lengthy and 
extensive training before they were ready for war. The question, then, that 
needs to be asked is—why disrupt every individual's life with conscription for 
6 months’ universal military training that would in any event be largely repeated 
at the time of war or emergency? 

(3) The problem of training for the task men are expected to do.—Even if we 
could make the unwarranted assumption that boys were fully trained and ready 
for combat after having had UMT, there would still be need for specific train- 
ing for the kind of warfare into which units were to be sent. 

The soldiers fighting in Korea in the early days of that war were Regular 
Army men, who presumably had received training beyond anything contemplated 
by UMT and subsegeunt Reserve duty. Yet observers of these men in action 
revealed that they were not ready. Joseph Fromm, regional editor in the Far 
Bast for the U. 8S. News wrote: “I would say that the American soldiers who 
went in from Japan were not in very good shape. There is a feeling they were 
not properly trained * * *.”* Gen. J. F. ©. Fuller, Britain’s ablest mili- 





18 John Henry Martin, former consultant to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in Look magazine, 
March 30, 1948. 

4 Army Ground Forces study, in Infantry Journal, September 1949. 

% Mobilization of the Ground Army, p. 195 of volume entitled “U. S. Army in World 
War II, Army Ground Forces.” 
16 United States News, August 18, 1950. 
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tary analyst, put it this way: “What’s wrong in Korea is something different. 
You just cannot expect soldiers to be at their best when they are not properly 
trained for the task they are expected to do. * * * The Americans weren’t 
prepared, weren’t readied for the task and terrain with which they now are 
having to deal in Korea.” This means that troops trained for tropical warfare 
or just for general war, as in Europe, would be of little use in the cold weather 
and mountainous terrain of Korea. 

Would universal military training have been essentially different from and 
better than Regular Army training so as to have rendered UMT graduates ready 
for Korea when Regular Army units were not ready? The answeris “No.” Since 
Regular Army units have needed extensive retraining for the specific terrain and 
situation in Korea, it is obvious that UMT boys could not have been used for 
“swift augmentation” of the fighting forces in Korea. 

In view of the need for extensive retraining of reservists in time of war, it is 
important to discuss the function of the Reserves. In general there are two 
approaches to the problem of Reserve organization—the European system and 
the American system. 

The European system of Reserves is bui!t on the concept of universal service 
in peacetime with reservists being called up by classes and fitted into units with 
whom they previously trained. This system originated in the days before modern 
industry played such a crucial part in warfare. As a result the European 
system placed its major emphasis on mass armies and called up men with little 
or no concern as to their role in industrial or agricultural production. 

In the United States, on the other hand, industrial production came first be- 
cause we relied on all kinds of mechanized warfare, required large-scale trans- 
port facilities to get to battle fronts, and in general had a larger and more com- 
plex economy. Consequently, selective service rather than universal service was 
used, thus permitting essential workers to stay on the production or transporta- 
tion job. Under such a system universal training was foolish and wasteful 
because millions would never be called away from their essential work. 

Instead, a Reserve establishment under the American system existed to pro- 
vide any additional partially trained manpower who could be called up without 
selective service. Their numbers were small enough not to disrupt the economy 
until more men could be adequately trained and equipped. The Reserves were 
thus the nucleus for the expanding Army and were also used as training cadres 
for men drafted under selective service. Always in wartime America, it has 
been easier and quicker to draft and train troops than to gear the industrial 
machine to the kind of production required to produce the weapons. As the 
Commander of Army Ground Forces pointed out in 1942: “A good stock of troops 
are ready now and rarin’ to go but are delayed by two bottlenecks, shipping 
and equipment. No matter how fast ships, guns, and tanks are supplied from 
now on, there will be troops trained and ready for them.” * 

Even in the Air Force where the training is far more technical, men were 
trained faster than their weapons were produced. Gen. H. H. Arnold pointed 
out that “You can, however, train personnel faster than you can build equip- 
ment.” . 

The present proposal for UMT is an attempt to marry the European pattern 
of universal service to the American system of selective service. At no point 
does the Commission or the Army speak of foregoing selective service. They 
dare not risk injuring the complicated industrial and transportation set-up on 
which war depends. Thus, boys who had UMT and were in the Reserves would 
be deferred if essential to industry and called up if not. 

Why, then, should billions of dollars and millions of man-hours be wasted in 
universal training that would have to be repeated and could be of no use to those 
who were deferred as essential workers? The answer lies in such statements as 
these excerpted from the Commission Report: 

“The theory behind this proposal, with which we do not disagree, is that a 
period of military training for every young man is of intrinsic benefit to the 
Nation, even if a percentage of those trained cannot qualify for the Re- 
serve iit. 2.9 

That this aim of phychological indoctrination is paramount is seen from other 
statements: “We deeply believe that the young men concerned will derive a 


heightened sense of national unity and purpose from participating in a program 
NS, aS 


17 Ibid., August 25, 1950. 
- ‘an quoted in “What You Should Know About the Army Ground Forces,” by Col. Joseph 
). Greene. 
; ” Testimony before War Department Subcommittee of House Appropriations Committee, 
June 6, 1945. 
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which is the common obligtion of their countrymen from Maine to Cali- 
fornia; ¢3::% of" 


LARGE STANDING FORCES 


“When it has been operative over a reasonable period of time, and assuming 
a vigorous reserve program, UMT should permit reductions in the size of the 
standing forces, thereby reducing the heavy financial burdens and social dangers 
which large Regular forces impose upon society.” 

If such a statement has any basis in fact and is not simply propaganda to get 
UMT adopted, the Commission should have suggested the size to which the 
Armed Forces should be reduced under UMT and approximately when the reduc- 
tion would take place. Actually, the Commission isn’t seriously concerned with 
reducing the Armed Forces. In speaking of the reductions of our standing Army 
after the last war as “grave errors” the Commission said: “Approval of universal 
military training is in our judgment at once a recognition of these grave errors 
of our past and a partial reassurance that they will not recur.” It also bemoaned 
the postwar reliance “unjustly upon the reservoir of seasoned veterans recently 
returned from Europe and the Pacific” since “its existence was used as an argu- 
ment for reducing the standing forces to a dangerously low level.” If the Com- 
mission believes a reserve of ten to twelve millions of veterans trained in World 
War II did not justify a smaller Army in the relatively peaceful postwar period, 
is it not inconsistent to say that partially trained UMT boys would make it pos- 
sible to reduce the Army in this troubled world of today? 

General Marshall is chiefly responsible for the origin of the idea that UMT 
would reduce the size of the standing Army. On September 2, 1944, in a directive 
to War Department planners, he told them to plan for UMT, using this as one of 
the arguments for it. The press hailed this, but a few days later a less publicized 
statement was made by General Tompkins in a March of Time broadcast clarify- 
ing what was meant by a large and a small standing Army. 

“It should be borne in mind,” he said, “that when we speak of a small standing 
Army we do not contemplate falling back to the pitifully small Army we had 
during the period from 1928 through 1935. * * * We believe that our re- 
quirements for national security in the postwar world will necessitate an Army 
many times that size.’ An Army many times the size of 138,000 (the number in 
the Regular Army in 1931) would be at least 7 to 10 times larger, or in other 
words at least a million. Assuming proportionate sizes for the Navy and Air 
Force, the words “small standing Military Establishment” are meaningless. 

Actually, if any reduction in the normal size of our Military Establishment is 
contemplated, it would have to be by more than 1,400,000 men! In the first place, 
it would be impossible to launch a.full-scale UMT program today because, said 
the report, “maintenance of the present military force of 3.6 million is requiring 
the extraction from the pool each year of more men than are entering it as they 
reach the age of 181%4.”” In other words, to draft an estimated 800,000 boys for 
UMT each year you have to stop drafting them into the Regular Military Estab- 
lishment and plan on a more normal size for the Army, Navy, and Air Force. But 
if you simply transferred 800,000 boys from being drafted into the Regular Es- 
tablishment, to being drafted into UMT and the Reserves, the size of the Nation’s 
Armed Forces would in reality be the same. The only difference is they would 
be functioning in two separate establishments. Thus, to achieve any real reduc- 
tion, there must be a reduction in the total number who are under military 
training and command, in any Army, Navy, or Air Force camps. In suggesting 
what this means, it is necessary to examine the Commission’s recommendation. 
They assume “a total of 800,000 trainees per year * * *, a training period of 
six continuous months * * *, a ratio of one overhead person to every two 

trainees.” The overhead persons (or “trainers” as the report calls them) “would 
be in addition to the authorized strength of the Regular” forces. 

This means that at any one time during the year there would be 400,000 UMT 
boys and 200,000 trainers or overhead persons, a total of 600,000, in Army, Navy, 
or Air Force camps, in addition to those in the Regular Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. Thus, if UMT is to be justified on the ground that the Regular Establish- 
ment would be reduced, at least an additional 600,000 must be dropped from the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force; or, in other words a total of at least 1,400,000 men. 
That would leave the Regular Armed Forces with less than 2,200,000, instead of 
the 3,600,000 they have today. Does anyone believe Congress or the President 
or the Pentagon would authorize such a reduction in view of the troop commit- 
ments to the North Atlantic Military Pact countries, to Japan, and elsewhere, so 
long as international tension continues? 
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Would any military leader be willing to write such a reduction into the pro- 
posed UMT bill knowing that in any future war the decisive phase may actually 
be ended before the UMT graduates have been retained for combat? The 1947 
Commission report on UMT referred to a statement by General Eisenhower that 
“the decision in a future conflict would be determined by our ability to act and 
react in the first 60 days.” 

Despite the Commission’s apparent belief that UMT should lead to a reduction 
in the standing forces it is evidently much more concerned that people not believe 
their propaganda for reduction, for buried on page 69 of the report is their real 
emphasis, which will be presented to Congressmen and other officials: 

‘We emphasize that UMT is only one of several elements vital to our military 
security. Failure to recognize this truth could be dangerous if UMT were, for 
example, to become an excuse for the precipitate reduction of our standing 
forces.” 

The word “precipitate” is not defined and is, of course, meaningless without 
some indication of when UMT would be an excuse for reduction of the standing 
forces. 

In other words, if UMT is adopted, we would have large standing forces plus 
UMT and the additional 200,000 trainers—thus resulting in an increase in the 
size of our Military Establishment. 

Moreover, at the end of 8 years, in addition to this large establishment, we would 
have 6 million reservists. Is it not misleading for the Commission to speak of 
UMT as “reducing the heavy financial burdens and social dangers which large 
regular forces impose upon society?’ The financial costs would skyrocket, as is 
indicated later in this analysis. The social dangers are perhaps suggested by 
what happened in Japan. John M. Maki in his book, Japanese Militarism: Its 
Cause and Cure, wrote: ” 

“The old class barriers * * * were swept away and the warriors as a sep- 
arate and distinct class in Japanese society disappeared, but the whole Japanese 
nation became imbued with the psychology that was once held by only a percentage 
of the population. Universal male conscription, for example, instead of sweeping 
away the concepts of the once proud military class, really extended to all Japan- 
ese the ideals of militarism. The traditions of the military class became the 
traditions of all Japan.” 


THE PENTAGON RESERVE POLICY 


“When the attack came in Korea on June 25, the United States was caught ina 
self-induced shortage of trained military manpower. The regular units were at 
half strength. There was no class of young men—and basically trained graduates 
of a UMT program ready to take their place in the battle line. With few excep- 
tions, the reservists and National Guard men who had fought the Second World 
War were the only source of trained fillers and replacements.” 

This is a dangerous half-truth because the Commission does not go on to explain 
the origin or cause of the “self-induced shortage,” or the reason for ‘regular 
units” being “at half strength.” In each case it was not a failure of Congress to 
appropriate the money or of selective service (which had been almost too easily 
extended by a military-conscious Congress) to get the manpower. The cause lay 
within the Military Establishment itself and to a large degree General Marshall 
was responsible, as the following comments indicate: 

General Evans, the executive director of the Reserve Officers Association, told 
the Senate Armed Services Committee April 1, 1948: ‘“‘We talk of doing things, we 
talk of spending money and the possibility of legislation, but nowhere do we hear 
of the possibility of doing something to maintain, revitalize, keep intact our Re- 
serve which we have at the present time. A 2,400,000 Reserve is no small-sized 
Army and Navy.” 

During the House hearings on April 22, 1948, the following exchange took place: 

“Representative DEWEY SHORT. What has the Department done and is doing 
now to help the Reserves? 

“General Evans. Very little. 

“Representative Snort. In furnishing you equipment? 

“General Evans. Nothing. 

* o* % ok *” + 

“General EvAns. I am not talking about incentive. I am talking about pro- 
curement. All I am urging and begging and what I have been doing for 3 years 
is to have somebody do something with what we have now. 

* * * * * * * 


20 Japanese Militarism ; Its Cause and Cure, by John M. Maki, Alfred Knopf and Co., 1945. 
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“Representative SHorT. My contention, General, is that if the Army had done 
its duty and supported the Guard and the Reserves, having made a sincere, earn- 
est, determined effort to build them up, we would not have this legislation here. 

“General EVANS. I agree with you completely. 

“Representative SHort. There would be no need for a draft, UMT, or anything 
else. 

“General Evans. I agree with you entirely. 

“Representative Pau, J. KirpAy. Not UMT, General? 

“General EVANS. Yes, I would almost go that far, Mr. Kilday. 

“Representative KrtpAy. You would go that far? 

“General Evans. Yes. 

“Representative OVERTON Brooks. General, then you would say that our present 
defense situation—or rather, lack of defenses—has been brought on by the failure 
to develop the Reserves? 

“General Evans. Yes. 

* a * * * * * 

“Representative Puri J. Purisr1n. In other words, as you interpret the atti- 
tude, they felt that they need not build up either the Organized Reserves or the 
National Guard because they were going to get UMT or the draft? 

“General Evans. I have heard that statement made. 

*~ oo * * * * * 

“General Reckorp. (National Guard Chief). General Marshall brought me 
back from Europe following the German surrender and I was made chairman of 
the Joint General Staff Committee studying this problem (Reserves). He di- 
rected me to make the study based on the fact that Congress would give us UMT.” 

In the Senate hearings on April 1, 1948, General Evans said: “There is an ap- 
parent policy which exists in the Pentagon today which says we will do very little 
with the Reserve program until the National Guard program is 100-percent 
organized. It cannot be 100-percent organized in the manner in which it is sup- 
posed to be, completely, until the passage of universal military training.” 

In other words, General Marshall and the Army high command purposely 
sabotaged the Reserve program so as to have a club to use in making Congress 
accept UMT. 

The Army is responsible for the “self-induced shortage” in still another way. 
It has never placed enough value on the National Guard or Reserves to see that 
they got sufficient training or appropriations. For example, the May 1947 
Reserve Officer charged that the attitude of the Regular Army toward the Re- 
serves is “anything but encouraging to the civilian soldier.” It illustrated its 
complaint by referring to the proposal of the Army to transfer $30,000,000 from 
the Reserve budget to the Regular Army. Secretary of War Robert Patterson 
in a reply printed in June 19, 1947, New York Times admitted the transfer of 
funds and added that the War Department had also transferred to the Regular 
Army $53,000,000 from the National Guard appropriation, 

Another case in point appeared in an article written by a Reserve officer for 
the April 10, 1948, Colliers’ magazine. He wrote: “Not one reserve unit has 
been given adequate equipment, although millions of rifles, artillery pieces, and 
other material are lying idle or being shipped overseas.” He complained that 
out of 509,255 Reserve officers and 631,039 enlisted men: “Just 6,418 Reserve 
officers and 1,199 enlisted reservists received any sort of field training from the 
Ground and Service Forces during the first quarter of the 1948 fiscal year, the 
last period for which figures are available.” He went on to point out that “to 
date the Army has not formulated any real long-range program for Reserve 
training. The Army Ground Forces have not even issued a directive on training 
policies.” 

The following excerpts from news reports help complete the picture: 

“The Army was charged with ‘inept budgetary planning,’ by John P. Bracken, 
national president of the Reserve Officers Association, today. He was criticizing 
the Army’s decision to cut back, starting January 1, its paid drills for certain 
categories of reservists. Mr. Bracken estimated that about 2,800 units out of a 
total of 4,000 in the Army Reserve set-up would be adversely affected by the 
new policy. * * * ‘In October,’ Mr. Bracken said, ‘members of these 2,800 
units started receiving drill pay. Now the Army suddenly claims that it has 
run out of funds only 3 months later. * * * This is the kind of irresponsible 
lack of consideration that has marked the relationship of the Army to its 

Reserves for many years.’ ™ 


21 New York Times, December 25, 1949. 
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“Reduction of Army National Guard strength in all States and Territories 
except Alaska, was announced today by the Defense Department. The cut in- 
volves 6,515 members of the Guard. Maj. Gen. Kenneth F. Cramer, chief of the 
National Guard Bureau, said the States would have until February 20 to get 
down to a 350,000 man ceiling. * * * The Guard totaled 356,515 officers and 
men on December 20, 1949.” * 

By referring to the “self-induced shortage” without. giving the real facts, 
the Commission automatically accepted the directive laid down by General 
Marshall that the Army would not permit an effective Reserve and Guard pro- 
gram unless Congress adopted UMT. Not only Cengress but the reservist and 
National Guard organizations as well as the Commission, have been forced to 
accept General Marshall’s directive and operate on his asumptions. If the 
Army high command can in peacetime dictate to civilians in this fashion, what 
chance would there be of civilian resistance after every boy has been indoc- 
trinated with the “obedience to generals” psychology under permanent UMT? 


EFFECT OF UMT ON SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


“For in the long-term crisis that confronts us, we must as a Nation be capable 
of responding to periodic military alarms, including even general war, in the 
manner least disruptive of our social and economie structure. Many reservists 
sent to Korea were husbands and fathers, some were in business which rendered 
important services to their local communities, others were beginning to make 
contributions in neglected and essential professions such as teaching. On the 
other hand, some who had jobs deemed essential to the national interest were 
deferred to the detriment of their Reserve or Guard units * * * Through 
universal military training and a reinvigorated Reserve program this tragic 
situation may in time be substantially retrieved.” 

Basically, this is an argument against UMT, rather than one for it. Would 
not UMT boys get married and have children, enter business and train to teach? 
Or does the Commission assume that for 714 years after their 6 months of bar- 
racks life they will wait around unmarried, childless, and unemployed? If re- 
servists are to be called up—whether or not there is UMT—the process will be 
“disruptive of our social and economic structure,” just as it was this time. War 
in the twentieth century is disruptive. It is not, as the Commission assumes, like 
war in eighteenth or nineteenth century France, where UMT and the call-up of 
reserves could take place without serious injury to the economic structure. 

Moreover, under UMT, it would be impossible to avoid deferring those who 
have “jobs essential to the national interest” even if “deferred to the detriment 
of their Reserve or Guard units.” Any system of Selective Service would operate 
in this fashion and many UMT graduates in the course of 8 years would occupy 
“essential jobs.’ The Commission did not recommend the European system of 
calling up entire classes. It assumed the continuance of selective service. How 
else could a nation whose war machine is based on industry and science, instead 
of mere manpower, operate in an age of industrial complexity? 


OBLIGATION OF CITIZENSHIP 


“We regard the approval of UMT as * * * tangible evidence that the 
ultimate obligation of citizenship—the hearing of arms in defense of the commu- 
nity—shall now be explicit.” 

The bearing of arms is not and never has been the ultimate obligation of 
citizenship for Americans. From the time of the American Reyolution on, there 
have been dissenters like the Quakers who have been among the most loyal and 
finest citizens. But more than recognizing the principle of dissent from bearing 
arms, the early Americans recognized that conscription itself was abhorrent to 
free men. It was not a law of the Foderal Government until the Civil War. In 
{814 Daniel Webster led the successful fight against a conscription law and 
termed it unconstitutional. 

The ultimate obligation of citizenship in a democracy is the defense of 
democracy by loyalty to it. Sometimes this loyalty to democracy may require 
opposition to the Government if its laws are unjust and undemocratic, as cer- 
tainly Was the cause in Petain’s France. Sometimes, as in the case of Gandhi’s 
India, one’s citizenship is best performed by nonviolent acts of resistance. In 
the United States in the atomic age, when military men can talk only in terms 
of a calculated risk, it may be that war prevention is a higher type of patriotism 





2 Ibid., January 15, 1950, 
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to a vulnerable nation than is preparation via UMT to obey orders of military 
men who, like Marshal Petain, know nothing else than submission when con- 
fronted by a superior militarism. In any event, Americans have always main- 
tained that conscription in time of war was a very different thing from con- 
scription as a permanent peacetime principle. The Commission was right in 
saying that never before has it been “explicit” that the ultimate obligation of 
citizenship is army duty. 
INEVITABILITY OF WAR? 


“Tragic as it may seem, every generation of Americans without exception 
has had to go to war. Yet heretofore they have gone off largely unprepared 
psychologically er physically. Each generation, fresh from its own sufferings 
on the battle field, has wished fervently that war could be abolished, and nearly 
all of them have allowed this to blind them to the hard fact that armed conflict, 
in its various forms, has ever been endemic in the world.” 

One of the glorious things about America has been the fact that thus far in 
its history it has not, like Europe, accepted the idea that war is inevitable and 
cannot be prevented. The Commission, however, apparently doesn’t want young 
people to believe that war can be ended. It wants them to be prepared psycholog- 
ically for war in peacetime, and this, as in the European system of UMT, is one 
of the major functions of UMT. A nation indoctrinated with the inevitability 
of war will not lead the world to peace nor seriously explore avenues to peace 
such as disarmament, world government, an improved United Nations, ete. Is 
this the kind of America we want? 


WOULD UMT PREVENT CASUALTIES? 


“This disregard of reality has resulted in the needless death of many thou- 
sands. Young men whose parents and communities have expended great effort 
to prepare them for the trials of manhood * * * have consistently been 
denied the military training which would provide them with a better than aver- 
age chance to survive in battle. Yet in the face of urgent emergencies, the 
nation has consistently called them to the colors and sent them into combat 
with hasty improvisation.” 

The Commission’s choice of words implies that the nation “denied” young 
men an opportunity to receive military training. This is not true, and the 
Army, National Guard, ROTC, Civilian Military Training Camps (CMTC) bear 
testimony to the contrary. The Commission means that the Nation has not 
heretofore forced boys to take military training. 

As to casualties, the Commission produced no evidence, nor can any be pro- 
duced, to show that men who had peacetime military training suffer fewer 
casualties than men who receive their training in time of war. In the face of 
the huge casualty lists of France, Germany, and Russia, all of whom had UMT, 
it is difficult to see how anyone can believe that UMT saves lives. American 
troops who reecived up-to-date training for the war they were actually to fight 
but who did not have a history of peacetime universal conscription suffered 
fewer casualties. 


The Commission’s four fallacies 

There are a number of fallacies in this argument of the Commission. The 
first is the implication that if boys don’t have UMT they go into battle without 
combat training. As indicated earlier in this analysis, the Army always trains 
and retrains men before sending them into battle. This has been true in both 
world wars and will continue to be true in an age of mechanized warfare. The 
Army has always trained men just prior to or during the wars it has fought. 
Even the men who had been given National Guard, ROTC, or CMTC training 
prior to 1940 were retrained before the Army sent them into battle. Men can 
be trained more quickly than they can be supplied with weapons and trans- 
ported to the battlefield. This was true in World War II, it was true in Korea, 
and would be true in the future. 

If during World War II or the war in Korea untrained men were sent into 
battle, it was because of Army inefficiency. There were from the beginning 
of World War II (and to a lesser degree of Korea) ample numbers of trained 
men whom the Army used as truck drivers, orderlies and in other noncombat 
jobs as well as many who were simply shifted from one training camp to an- 
other. As an indication of the problem during World War II, the Military Bs- 
tablishment had in it 14,000,000 men, of whom only 1,500,000 were combat troops. 
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The Army could have, if it chose, used an 18-year-old untrained draftee as a 
replacement in a noncombat unit and sent a trained man as a replacement in 
a combat unit. Instead, the Army sometimes sent green 18-year-old boys into 
action while millions of trained men performed other jobs. Even if there had 
been a peacetime UMT system, boys who were drafted as they became 18 would 
never have had UMT. 

The casualties of World War II were thus not caused by a lack of trained 
men. 


The cause-of-casualty fallacy 


The second fallacy is the suggestion that it is training or lack of training 
that is the decisive element in the causation of casualties. An official Army 
Ground Forces study of World War II battle casualties appeared in the Sep- 
tember, 1949 Infantry Journal. Among other things it revealed that the in- 
fantry suffered the most casualties. ‘One thing is certain, the armored divi- 
sion suffered fewer casualties per thousand men per day of combat than did the 
infantry division.’ And it was not because of less training. The location of a 
man in battle as well as whether he is protected by armor has a lot to do with 
casualties, said the study. “One glance at who suffers the most casualties, and 
it is at once apparent that everyone at or forward of infantry battalion CP’s 
is to be considered a poor risk indeed. Casualties to the rear of this arbitrary 
line do occur, but the rate has fallen off to a marked degree.” Moreover, “it is 
strikingly evident that fragments from high explosive shells produced the great- 
est number of casualties among our own troops.” The study further reveals 
that “shell fragments retain their lethal velocity for a relatively short distance 
from the point of burst. As a consequence, death from fragmentation ordinarily 
means nearness to the point of burst, which in turn means greater fragment 
density and a multiplicity of wounds.” 

In other words, the question of UMT or no UMT has far less bearing on casual- 
ties than do factors like a man’s nearness to the front, whether he happens to be 
where a shell explodes, whether he is in an infantry or armored unit. 

UMT’s own casualties 

The third fallacy is that UMT will prevent more casualties than it causes. 
Actually, there are so many casualties caused in training that over a period of 
years the peacetime training Casualties would exceed those caused by a war. 
The Army never publicizes its black record of training casualties, though they 
are so numerous that the Commission had to suggest provisions for death benefits 
and compensation for injuries. The December 18, 1948, San Francisco Chronicle 
reported: “During the war, most soldiers went directly overseas from their 
training Camps, and the Army was willing to risk 2 percent casualties in military 
schooling. The General Staff believed 2 percent on this side of the water would 
save at least 30 percent in battle. The basic training of wartime included the 
infiltration course and overhead firing. In the former the trainee was forced to 
crawl 50 yards under low machinegun fire; in the latter he walked under 105 
mm. shells while planes strafed the area. On occasion overheated machineguns 
dropped bullets into the men, and sometimes the planes and cannons fell short 
of their fire.” 

This is the “realistic” training the Army wants to give boys permanently in 
peacetime. Anything else would not be “realistic.” But in peacetime, 2 percent 
of all teen-age boys in training would become casualties each year, in order to 
save 30 percent in a war which might not take place. Thus peacetime training 
would over a period of years take the same toll as the estimated 30 percent saving. 
But this isn’t the whole story—in time of war these boys would have to be re- 
trained and another 2 percent casualties would be expected. 

The “hasty improvisation” fallacy 

The fourth fallacy is that it is the absence of UMT that causes hasty impro- 
visation such as we have had in some American wars. General Pershing, how- 
ever, blamed such improvisation during the First World War on the Army Gen- 
eral Staff. In his book My Experience in the World War he wrote: 

“Now that the supreme effort must be made on our part, and when units 
were sorely needed for active service, it was all the more deplorable that the 
divisions then coming to France contained a large percentage of untrained men. 
This condition, mainly the result of a very grievous lack of appreciation by the 
War Department of the urgency of continuous and thorough training of complete 
units, must, as already pointed out, be blamed upon the General Staff. It failed 
to provide men for special services and relied upon taking them from combat 
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divisions instead of anticipating such requirements and segregating these special- 
ists from the start and training them as such. 

“This was a most vicious continuance in time of war of a very objectionable 
habit that had grown up in our Army in time of peace. The practice was carried 
to such an extent that divisions of 25,000 men, which should have been held intact, 
and each one perfected as an organized team, were constantly called upon to send 
large groups of their trained soldiers to other duties. * * * As green men 
were substituted, the result was that training had to be practically started all 
over again with each such reduction.” 

The more men a General Staff has at its command and the greater the certainty 
that it can always draft more because it has a permanent conscription program, 
the greater is the temptation to treat men as expendable. 


THE CHIEF PURPOSE OF UMT—INDOCTRINATION 


“Too often their early education has failed to impart to them a clear awareness 
of their implicit obligation to bear arms, to pledge their lives to duty and country. 
Its sudden revelation as a hard fact in time of crisis has caused painful psycho- 
logical shocks which have often distorted the true relationship of the citizen to 
the community. This denial to our sons of the facts of their world, and the 
proper interpretation of those facts has been short-sighted and unjust in the 
extreme, for it has too often left them unprepared, in military skills and mental 
outlook, to face the most basic of human challenges.” 

Here in a nutshell is the basic reason for UMT. It will give the military a 
chance to indoctrinate every teen-age boy. Although boys can’t be made ready 
for combat during UMT, or physically hardened for any emergency in the distant 
future, they can be psychologically conditioned to obey orders, to believe that 
one’s highest duty is to the military, and that “‘the proper interpretation of the 
facts” of the world is the military one. 

That this is the basic reason for UMT is seen from the frequency of its repe- 
tition, not only by the Commission but by military leaders. The following are 
some of the many references to the indoctrination purpose of UMT in the Com- 
mission Report: 

“We believe a UMT program will produce these desired attributes in our young 
men * * * it will seek in various ways to inform them regarding the mean- 
ing of their task, to measure the crisis, examine its causes and likely solutions— 
in brief, to provide the young men with a basic understanding of the times in 
which they live * * *(p. 5). 

“Training under a UMT program would be designed to achieve several basic 
objectives * * * (one of which is) to impress upon the youth of the country 
its obligation to protect the institutions which give to American life its distinctive 
qualities, and their own importance to the Nation in that supreme task” (p. 9). 

* * * the principal aim being to orient the individual to military life and 
to ineuleate in him an understanding of the character and importance of his 
forthcoming duties. This indoctrination includes specific emphasis upon the 
principles of duty to country and good citizenship” (p. 10). 

Naval UMT would “provide the initial motivation and proper attitude for the 
individual’s training as a Naval reservist” (p. 13). 

“All phases of the training would include emphasis upon moral values and 
good citizenship” (p. 14). 

The Army wants “to inculcate in the trainee an understanding of the world- 
wide responsibilities of the United States and the reasons why his military train- 
ing is essential to the national existence” (p. 17). 

“The theory behind this proposal, with which we do not disagree, is that a 
period of military training for every young man is of intrinsic benefit to the 
Nation, even if a percentage of those trained cannot qualify for the Re- 
Serve, ©? * te Bes 

“* * * we deeply believe that the young men concerned will derive a height- 
ened sense of national unity and purpose from participation * * *” (p. 28). 

“The character guidance program comprises a number of lectures on the 
privileges and duties of citizenship * * *” (p. 42). 

“The troop information and education program is designed to accomplish two 
objectives: (1) to inform men in the Armed Forces of pertinent current events 
and their significance to the individual and his country * * *” (p, 48). 

The Commission’s thinking about military indoctrination simply echoes that 
of the Army. General Eisenhower told the House Committee on Postwar Mili- 
tary Policy (June 1945) in his testimony on UMT: “Physical training will always 
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have to be repeated after the war starts but takes the least time. Psycho- 
logical indoctrination and moral training requires the longest time but fortu- 
nately it is never completely forgotten.” 

The Commission’s feeling that UMT “is of intrinsic benefit to the Nation, 
even if a percentage of those trained cannot qualify” for military service parallels 
a statement made by an Army colonel in June 1945 at the University of Mary- 
land. Students there protested the forcing of physically unfit men to take mili- 
tary drill and illustrated their protest by pointing to a student so physically 
unfit that he couldn’t even raise his arm to salute. Col. H. C. Griswold stated 
in reply that even those rejected by the Army should be trained “to disseminate 
wide knowledge and understanding of national defense problems and military 
policies” and “to teach and inculcate leadership, discipline, and responsibility 
of a citizen to his country.” 

Even in the Army itself there was, during the period prior to the last war, 
a controversy Over the value of miiltary training of civilians who in the event 
of war would have to receive as much training as the rawest of recruits. The 
Army and Navy Journal! stated at that time: 

“The attack made upon the Organized Reserves and the citizens’ military 
training camps by a contemporary service paper, which describes them as ‘how- 
ever remotely useful’ is a direct criticism of the Regular Establishment which 
is responsible for the civilian movement essential to our national defense * * * 
the Army needs friends throughout the country and those friends are found 
in the Reserve officers and the boys who pass through the CMT camps.” 

If the military are given each boy at 18 to indoctrinate, it is obvious that not 
too many generations will have to be subordinated to military command before 
the Nation simply reflects military thinking on important problems. The Com- 
mission must have been aware of this problem, for it adds that “the continu- 
ing nature of its (the Commission’s) supervision over the entire program will 
be the protection * * * against any possibility that UMT might become a 
device for militarizing our youth. The Commission will always have a civilian 
chairman and a civilian majority.” 

This is, of course, no guarantee, for the Commission of five has on it two 
high Army officers. The civilian chairman is a veteran who has for years fol- 
lowed the Army line and been a close associate of top generals. Another civilian 
is a person who has given long service as a consultant for or employee of the 
military and some of its related branches. 

The Commission, by the plan it has proposed and by its eagerness to have 
psychological indoctrination paramount, has already abdicated from any respon- 
sibility to keep UMT from militarizing youth. 

The Commission then adds: “We think the experience that American com- 
munities have had with millions of returning veterans in both world wars indi- 
cates the degree of militarization is slight in any case.” 

The Commission could be expected to differ from the considered judgment of 
many respected national bodies and individuals who think the United States 
is already militarized to a considerable degree. That is why the Commission 
was chosen. But the Hoover Commission, former Under Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles, Senator Ralph Flanders, Dr. Albert Einstein, the late Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, and numerous others have testified to the growing military control of 
the Nation. General Eisenhower and the Army are aware that the veteran has 
a unique relationship to the Army and they make use of that relationship to 
achieve their legislative goals. Eisenhower, for example, told the twenty-eighth 
annual American Legion convention: 

“There is, in the relationship between the veteran and the Army, a two-way 
responsibility. For the veteran must have a continuing interest in the Army. 
He understands the Army’s problems and owes to himself and his country the 
duty of putting these clearly before his fellow citizens. The veteran, represent- 
ing as he does virtually every community in America, can exert a powerful 
influence in molding public opinion based upon public knowledge and understand- 
ing, without which no program of national security can be fully effective.” “ 

Hanson Baldwin, the Nation’s leading military writer, also denied the Com- 
mission’s premise about militarism. He wrote :* 

“The inculeation during the war of millions of Americans with the glorious 
irresponsibility of military life—their lives regulated, ordered, and directed in 
heat patterns, with ‘security’ assured and the hard processes of thinking too 





3 Proceedings of the Twenty-eighth Annual Convention of the American Legion. 
** The Price of Power, by Hanson W. Baldwin, Harper & Bros., 1947. . 
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new appointments, enlistments or inductions. * * * Moreover, if the train- 
ing of the trainers is to be kept up to date, it is inevitable that personnel must 
be drawn constantly from the Regulars, thus jeopardizing their effectiveness. 
Furthermore, it would be necessary to draw upon regular units for training 
duty in time of mobilization, since only the Regular units can give the unit 
training so necessary for combat. 

“(2) To vitalize the National Guard and Reserves by funneling into their 
organizations in peacetime a steady flow of basically trained personnel, thus 
reducing the time required for these components to achieve combat readiness.” 

Earlier in this analysis, we showed that UMT would not substantially reduce 
the time required by National Guard and Reserve units to achieve combat 
readiness. The training of World War II veterans who so largely made up 
guard and Reserve units at the beginning of the Korea war did not make any 
appreciable difference in retraining time required. Moreover, any advantages 
accruing to the Guard or Reserves by previous training could be conserved by 
the volunteer method—of expecting volunteers in the Armed Forces to enlist 
for a shorter regular hitch coupled with a Reserve hitch. The military have 
never wanted to try on a voluntary basis the system they now seek on a com- 
pulsory basis, because its advantages do not outweigh its disadvantages. 

“(3) To provide a pool of basically trained men, ready for assignment with 
a minimum of refresher training and physical conditioning.” 

These words are meaningless unless the Commission specifies what “a mini- 
mum of refresher training’ means. If a boy has 6 months UMT, would an 
additional 7 months or a year be a minimum before he can be sent into combat? 
And if he isn’t sent into combat, what is the minimum training he would need 
for specialist work which UMT was never intended to prepare him to do? 

“(4) By reason of the foregoing, to free the Regular forces more immediately 
for combat missions in the event of war.” 

In the light of the Korean experience, we know that the Regular Forces who 
were free of any training responsibilities, were not ready for combat in Korea 
because they hadn’t been trained for a Korea-type war. Nor would a com- 
pulsory reserve based on UMT free Regular forces more immediately than did 
a Voluntary Reserve based on veterans with wartime experience. 

“(5) To provide an opportunity for the development of records of individual 
qualifications and thus to permit an orderly utilization of military personnel.” 

This is one of the insidious purposes of UMT and would in a UMT-dominated 
society extend far beyond classification of individuals in terms of their military 
abilities. The April 1950 Infantry Journal speculated on what would happen 
if the Army, through testing procedures, could “pin down the characteristics of 
leadership to the point where we can test all men for them.” It added: 

“The usefulness of it would go far beyond the military into every activity 
where one man is set above another in authority. And very probably the 
science of leader selection would not be confined to scientific specialists. * * * 
First of all, it would become a most important extension of aptitude testing, 
about which we already know and apply a good deal. Military men already in 
uniform would then be classified, probably according to present degree of leader- 
ship potential. Next, the large percentage who are not in the top 20 percent or so 
would learn that they weren't. They themselves and the authorities would 
then want to know two things: Is there a chance for me to improve? And if 
not, what kind of duty can I best perform within my limitation of lack of leader- 
ship potential? 

“In short, if we were to learn tomorrow how to pick leaders, we might at once 
be faced with a very sizable job of reclassification and reassignment. For if 
the characteristics of the able leader became common knowledge, then sub- 
ordinates could hardly be expected not to estimate freely their superiors’ 
capabilities for leadership. This would go way beyond the military to a general 
— of all in authority or seeking authority, even by election to public 
office. 

“The personal impact of such knowledge would be tremendous. And we can 
well ask whether a new “class system” could arise from it. Maybe so. But 
would it be anything for the rest of us to worry about if the most stable 20 
percent held the places of authority?” 

“(6) To impress upon the youth of the country its obligation to protect the 
institutions which give to American life its distinctive qualities and their own 
importance to the Nation in that supreme task.” 

Lis objective was referred to earlier in a discussion on indoctrination 
as one of the real reasons the military wants UMT. 
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often reduced to a minimum—impressed many of our men, even though they 
griped at restrictions. There was a wartime hatred for the petty tyrannies of 
the military, but beneath the surface there is today a strong latent demand on 
the part of veterans for executive centralization in Government, for the pro- 
tective paternalistic system which they found in the services during the war.” 

He added at another point in his book Price of Power: 

“With a surge of nationalism—which expresses itself sometimes in the feeling 
that ‘America ought to rule the world,’ ‘we must hold to everything we got’— 
has gone a new respect for our top military leaders and high civilan executives, 
which complements the latent demand for greater centralization of Federal 
authority, and which has expressed itself in the form of political booms— 
‘EKisenhower for President,’ ‘MacArthur for President,’ ‘Marshall for President.’ 
However, our population has shown no corresponding gain in respect for repre- 
sentative government or the courts. Put in the words of Dr. Lasswell, all these 
experiences and attitudes, our increasing dependence upon leadership, our 
nationalism, ete., which have helped to create the ‘strong latent demand’ for 
executive centralization in governments * * * may well lead to an open 
demand in the event of any general crisis.” 

An outstanding sociologist, Willard Waller, in The Veteran Comes Back, 
wrote: “The Army becomes the alma mater of many a man who never goes 
to college.” 

Gen. John Devine, while in charge of the Army's experimental UMT unit 
at Fort Knox, Ky., recognized this tendency by telling a group of visitors that 
if UMT were adopted “boys will think of themselves more as UMT classmates 
than school (class)mates.” 

And just as the college never ceases to think of the alumnus as having a 
unique relationship to the college, so the Army continues to think of the veteran 
as somehow belonging to the Army. 

This whole aim of military indoctrination of the Nation if UMT becomes law, 
was nowhere more clearly stated than by Gen. John Devine when, as head 
of the UMT experimental camp at Fort Knox, he said to the cadets at West 
Point: “If UMT becomes a fact you will have a greater challenge and a greater 
responsibility than any other class that has gone before you. You will not 
only be training soldiers but the future citizens of our country. You will be 
molding the younger men of the future.” * 


THE COMMISSION’S PROGRAM OUTLINED 


“* * * each of the three military services is to conduct its own UMT pro- 
grams. * * * The Marine Corps will also have its separate basic program.” 

This means that there would in effect be not just four branches of the National 
Military Establishment, but eight, since the “military department have advised 
the Commission that it (UMT) must be accomplished as a function separate 
from the functions of the Regular forces.” Thus, there would be 8 admin- 
istrative units to be handled by the Regular Bstablishment, and if the Reserves, 
National Guard, and Air National Guard are added, there would be a total of 
at least 14 administrative military units to complicate the defense picture. 
“At a later date,” says the report, the Coast Guard Reserve may be brought 
into the program. 

“Trainees would have the opportunity to select the program of their choice 
within the limits of established qnotas. Tentatively, it is planned that the 
Army would train about 50 percent of all trainees, the Air Force 22 percent, and 
the Navy 28 percent. The Navy percentage would provide for the Marine 
Corps basic program,” 

The choice would of course be limited, since most boys would be put into the 
Army. Once in his training unit he would automatically enter the Reserves of 
that unit. 

Pe omy under a UMT program would be designed to achieve several basic 
objectives: 

“(1) To insure the existence of an active training establishment which would 
substantially reduce the necessity of drawing upon Regular units for training 
duty in time of mobilization.” 

An active training establishment such as UMT would draw on the Regular 
Establishment all the time for trainers. As the report points out later on: 
“Such regulars as were diverted to the UMT program would be replaced by 


*> UMT Pioneer, weekly publication of Fort Knox UMT unit, October 18, 1947. 
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divisions instead of anticipating such requirements and segregating these special 
ists from the start and training them as such. 4 

“This was a most vicious continuance in time of war of a very objectionable 
habit that had grown up in our Army in time of peace. The practice was carried 
to such an extent that divisions of 25,000 men, which should have been held intact. 
and each one perfected as an organized team, were constantly called upon to send 
large groups of their trained soldiers to other duties. * * * As green men 
were substituted, the result was that training had to be practically started al! 
over again with each such reduction.” 

The more men a General Staff has at its command and the greater the certaint) 
that it can always draft more because it has a permanent conscription program, 
the greater is the temptation to treat men as expendable. 


THE CHIEF PURPOSE OF UMT-—INDOCTRINATION 


“Too often their early education has failed to impart to them a clear awareness 
of their implicit obligation to bear arms, to pledge their lives to duty and country 
Its sudden revelation as a hard fact in time of crisis has caused painful psycho 
logical shocks which have often distorted the true relationship of the citizen to 
the community. This denial to our sons of the facts of their world, and the 
proper interpretation of those facts has been short-sighted and unjust in the 
extreme, for it has too often left them unprepared, in military skills and mental! 
outlook, to face the most basic of human challenges.” 

Here in a nutshell is the basic reason for UMT. It will give the military a 
chance to indoctrinate every teen-age boy. Although boys can’t be made ready 
for combat during UMT, or physically hardened for any emergency in the distant 
future, they can be psychologically conditioned to obey orders, to believe that 
one’s highest duty is to the military, and that “the proper interpretation of the 
facts” of the world is the military one. 

That this is the basic reason for UMT is seen from the frequency of its rex 
tition, not only by the Commission but by military leaders. The following art 
some of the many references to the indoctrination purpose of UMT in the Com 
mission Report: 

“We believe a UMT program will produce these desired attributes in our young 
men * * * jit will seek in various ways to inform them regarding the mean 
ing of their task, to measure the crisis, examine its causes and likely solutions 
in brief, to provide the young men with a basic understanding of the times i: 
which they live * * *(p.5).’ 

“Training under a UMT program would be designed to achieve several basi 
objectives * * (one of which is) to impress upon the youth of the country 
its obligation to protect the institutions which give to American life its distinctiv 
qualities, and their own importance to the Nation in that supreme task” (p. 9) 

re ;, the principal aim being to orient the individual to military life an: 
to inculeate in him an understanding of the character and importance of hi 
forthcoming duties. This indoctrination includes specific emphasis upon thi 
principles of duty to country and good citizenship” (p. 10) 

Naval UMT would “provide the initial motivation and proper attitude for t 
individual's training as a Naval reservist” (p. 15). 

“All phases of the training would include emphasis upon moral values 
good citizenship” (p. 14). 

The Army wants “to inculeate in the trainee an understanding of the worl 
wide responsibilities of the United States and the reasons why his military trai 
ing is essential to the national existence” (p. 17). 

“The theory behind this proposal, with which we do not disagree, is that 
period of military training for every young man is of intrinsic benefit to the 
Nation, even if a percentage of those trained cannot qualify for the KR 
serve * * * {m, 2). 

* we deeply believe that the young men concerned will derive a height 
ened sense of national unity and purpose from participation * * *” (p. 28) 

“The character guidance program comprises a number of lectures on the 
privileges and duties of citizenship * * *” (p. 42). 

“The troop information and education program is designed to accomplish tw: 
objectives: (1) to inform men in the Armed Forces of pertinent current event: 
and their significance to the individual and his country * * *” (p, 43). 

The Commission’s thinking about military indoctrination simply echoes that 
of the Army. General Eisenhower told the House Committee on Postwar Mili 
tary Policy (June 1945) in his testimony on UMT: “Physical training will always 
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have to be repeated after the war starts but takes the least time. Psycho- 
logical indoctrination and moral training requires the longest time but fortu- 
nately it is never completely forgotten.” 

The Commission’s feeling that UMT “is of intrinsic benefit to the Nation, 
even if a percentage of those trained cannot qualify” for military service parallels 
a statement made by an Army colonel in June 1945 at the University of Mary- 
land. Students there protested the forcing of physically unfit men to take mili- 
tury drill and illustrated their protest by pointing to a student so physically 
unfit that he couldn’t even raise his arm to salute. Col. H. C. Griswold stated 
in reply that even those rejected by the Army should be trained “to disseminate 
wide knowledge and understanding of national defense problems and military 
policies” and “to teach and inculcate leadership, discipline, and responsibility 
of a citizen to his country.” 

Even in the Army itself there was, during the period prior to the last war, 
a controversy Over the value of miiltary training of civilians who in the event 
of war would have to receive as much training as the rawest of recruits. The 
Army and Navy Journal stated at that time: 

“The attack made upon the Organized Reserves and the citizens’ military 
training camps by a contemporary service paper, which describes them as ‘how- 
ever remotely useful’ is a direct criticism of the Regular Establishment which 
s responsible for the civilian movement essential to our national defense * * * 
the Army needs friends throughout the country and those friends are found 
in the Reserve officers and the boys who pass through the CMT camps.” 

If the military are given each boy at 18 to indoctrinate, it is obvious that not 
too many generations will have to be subordinated to military command before 
the Nation simply reflects military thinking on important problems. The Com- 
mission must have been aware of this problem, for it adds that “the continu- 
ing nature of its (the Commission’s) supervision over the entire program will 
be the protection * * * against any possibility that UMT might become a 
device for militarizing our youth. The Commission will always have a civilian 
chairman and a Civilian majority.” 

This is, of course, no guarantee, for the Commission of five has on it two 
high Army officers. The civilian chairman is a veteran who has for years fol- 
lowed the Army line and been a close associate of top generals. Another civilian 
is a person who has given long service as a consultunt for or employee of the 
inilitury and some of its related branches. 

The Commission, by the plan it has proposed and by its eagerness to have 
psychological indoctrination paramount, has already abdicated from any respon- 
sibility to keep UMT from militarizing youth. 

The Commission then adds: “We think the experience that American com 
munities have had with millions of returning veterans in both world wars indi 
cates the degree of militarization is slight in anv case.” 

The Commission could be expected to differ from the considered judgment of 
Imauny respected national bodies and individuals who think the United States 

already militarized to a considerable degree. That is why the Commission 

as chosen, But the Hoover Commission, former Under Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles, Senator Ralph Flanders, Dr. Albert Einstein, the late Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, and numerous others have testified to the growing military control of 

e Nation. General Eisenhower and the Army are aware that the veteran has 

unique relationship to the Army and they make use of that relationship to 

chieve their legislative goals. Eisenhower, for example, told the twenty eight] 
innual American Legion convention : 

“There is, in the relationship between the veteran and the Army, a two-way 
sponsibility. For the veteran must have a continuing interest in the Army 
Ile understands the Army’s problems and owes to himself and his country the 
duty of putting these clearly before his fellow citizens. The veteran, represent 
ng as he does virtually every community in America, can exert a powerful 
influence in molding public opinion based upon public knowledge and understand 
ng, without which no program of national security can be fully effective.” 

Hanson Baldwin, the Nation’s leading military writer, also denied the Com- 
mission’s premise about militarism. He wrote :* 

“The inculeation during the war of millions of Americans with the glorious 
irresponsibility of military life—their lives regulated, ordered, and directed in 
leat patterns, with ‘security’ assured and the hard processes of thinking too 
LL 

** Proceedings of the Twenty-eighth Annual Convention of the American Legion. 

‘The Price of Power, by Hanson W. Baldwin, Harper & Bros., 1947. 
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often reduced to a minimum—impressed many of our men, even though they 
griped at restrictions. There was a wartime hatred for the petty tyrannies of 
the military, but beneath the surface there is today a strong latent demand on 
the part of veterans for executive centralization in Government, for the pro 
tective paternalistic system which they found in the services during the war.” 

He added at another point in his book Price of Power: 

“With a surge of nutionalism—which expresses itself sometimes in the feeling 
that ‘America ought to rule the world,’ ‘we must hold to everything we got’— 
has gone a new respect for our top military leaders and high civilan executives, 
which complements the latent demand for greater centralization of Federal 
authority, and which has expressed itself in the form of political booms— 
‘Eisenhower for President,’ ‘MacArthur for President,’ ‘Marshall for President.’ 
However, our population has shown no corresponding gain in respect for repre 
sentative government or the courts. Put in the words of Dr. Lasswell, all these 
experiences and attitudes, our increasing dependence upon leadership, our 
nationalism, ete., which have helped to create the ‘strong latent demand’ for 
executive centralization in governments * * * may well lead to an open 
demand in the event of any general crisis.” 

An outstanding sociologist, Willard Waller, in The Veteran Comes Back, 
wrote: “The Army becomes the alma mater of many a man who never goes 
to college.” 

Gen. John Devine, while in charge of the Army’s experimental UMT unit 
at Fort Knox, Ky., recognized this tendency by telling a group of visitors that 
if UMT were adopted “boys will think of themselves more as UMT classmates 
than school (class)mates.” 

And just as the college never ceases to think of the alumnus as having a 
unique relationship to the college, so the Army continues to think of the veteran 
as somehow belonging to the Army. 

This whole aim of military indoctrination of the Nation if UMT becomes law, 
was nowhere more clearly stated than by Gen. John Devine when, as head 
of the UMT experimental camp at Fort Knox, he said to the cadets at West 
Point: “If UMT becomes a fact you will have a greater challenge and a greater 
responsibility than any other class that has gone before you. You will not 
only be training soldiers but the future citizens of our country. You will be 
molding the younger men of the future.” * 


THE COMMISSION'S PROGRAM OUTLINED 


“* * * each of the three military services is to conduct its own UMT pro- 
grams. * * * The Marine Corps will also have its separate basic program.” 

This means that there would in effect be not just four branches of the National 
Military Establishment, but eight, since the “military department have advised 
the Commission that it (UMT) must be accomplished as a function separate 
from the functions of the Regular forces.” Thus, there would be 8 admin- 
istrative units to be handled by the Regular Establishment, and if the Reserves, 
National Guard, and Air National Guard are added, there would be a total of 
at least 14 administrative military units to complicate the defense picture. 
“At a later date,” says the report, the Coast Guard Reserve may be brought 
into the program. 

“Trainees would have the opportunity to select the program of their choice 
Within the limits of established quotas. Tentatively, it is planned that the 
Army would train about 50 percent of all trainees, the Air Force 22 percent, and 
the Navy 28 percent. The Navy percentage would provide for the Marine 
Corps basic program.” 

The choice would of course be limited, since most boys would be put into the 
Army. Once in his training unit he would automatically enter the Reserves of 
that unit. 

“Training under a UMT program would be designed to achieve several basic 
objectives: 

(1) To insure the existence of an active training establishment which would 
substantially reduce the necessity of drawing upon Regular units for training 
duty in time of mobilization.” 

An active training establishment such as UMT would draw on the Regular 
Establishment all the time for trainers. As the report points out later on: 
“Such regulars as were diverted to the UMT program would be replaced by 


*> UMT Pioneer, weekly publication of Fort Knox UMT unit, October 18, 1947. 
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new appointments, enlistments or inductions. * * *” Moreover, if the train- 
ing of the trainers is to be kept up to date, it is inevitable that personnel must 
be drawn constantly from the Regulars, thus jeopardizing their effectiveness. 
Furthermore, it would be necessary to draw upon regular units for training 
duty in time of mobilization, since only the Regular units can give the unit 
training so necessary for combat. 

“(2) To vitalize the National Guard and Reserves by funneling into their 
organizations in peacetime a steady flow of basically trained personnel, thus 
reducing the time required for these components to achieve combat readiness.” 

Earlier in this analysis, we showed that UMT would not substantially reduce 
the time required by National Guard and Reserve units to achieve combat 
readiness. The training of World War II veterans who so largely made up 
guard and Reserve units at the beginning of the Korea war did not make any 
appreciable difference in retraining time required. Moreover, any advantages 
accruing to the Guard or Reserves by previous training could be conserved by 
the volunteer method—of expecting volunteers in the Armed Forces to enlist 
for a shorter regular hitch coupled with a Reserve hitch. The military have 
never wanted to try on a voluntary basis the system they now seek on a com- 
pulsory basis, because its advantages do not outweigh its disadvantages. 

“(3) To provide a pool of basically trained men, ready for assignment with 
a minimum of refresher training and physical conditioning.” 

These words are meaningless unless the Commission specifies what ‘a mini- 
mum of refresher training’ means. If a boy has 6 months UMT, would an 
additional 7 months or a year be a minimum before he can be sent into combat? 
And if he isn’t sent into combat, what is the minimum training he would need 
for specialist work which UMT was never intended to prepare him to do? 

“(4) By reason of the foregoing, to free the Regular forces more immediately 
for combat missions in the event of war.” 

In the light of the Korean experience, we know that the Regular Forces who 
were free of any training responsibilities, were not ready for combat in Kores 
because they hadn’t been trained for a Korea-type war. Nor would a com- 
pulsory reserve based on UMT free Regular forces more immediately than did 
a Voluntary Reserve based on veterans with wartime experience. 

“(5) To provide an opportunity for the development of records of individual 
qualifications and thus to permit an orderly utilization of military personnel.” 

This is one of the insidious purposes of UMT and would in a UMT-dominated 
society extend far beyond classification of individuals in terms of their military 
abilities. The April 1950 Infantry Journal speculated on what would happen 
if the Army, through testing procedures, could “pin down the characteristics of 
leadership to the point where we can test all men for them.” It added: 

“The usefulness of it would go far beyond the military into every activity 
where one man is set above another in authority. And very probably the 
science of leader selection would not be confined to scientific specialists. * * * 
First of all, it would become a most important extension of aptitude testing, 
about which we already know and apply a good deal. Military men already in 
uniform would then be classified, probably according to present degree of leader- 
ship potential. Next, the large percentage who are not in the top 20 percent or so 
would learn that they weren’t. They themselves and the authorities would 
then want to know two things: Is there a chance for me to improve? And if 
not, what kind of duty can I best perform within my limitation of lack of leader- 
ship potential? 

“In short, if we were to learn tomorrow how to pick leaders, we might at once 
be faced with a very sizable job of reclassification and reassignment. For if 
the characteristics of the able leader became common knowledge, then sub- 
ordinates could hardly be expected not to estimate freely their superiors’ 
capabilities for leadership. This would go way beyond the military to a general 
assessment of all in authority or seeking authority, even by election to public 
office. 

“The personal impact of such knowledge would be tremendous. And we can 
well ask whether a new “class system” could arise from it. Maybe so. But 
would it be anything for the rest of us to worry about if the most stable 20 
percent held the places of authority?” 

_ “(6) To impress upon the youth of the country its obligation to protect the 
institutions which give to American life its distinctive qualities and their own 
Importance to the Nation in that supreme task.” 

This objective was referred to earlier in a discussion on indoctrination 

4s one of the real reasons the military wants UMT. 
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THE TRAINER PERSON NEL 


The Commission estimates that 800,000 boys would be trained each year. In 
each instance the Army, Navy, Air Force and Marines estimate that “the 
ratio of trainer and administrative personnel to trainees would be about 1 to 2.” 
Compare this with the number of teachers and administrators in your publi 
school or your college, and you will note the extravagance of the military in 
doing a job much less significant than the schools and colleges of America are 
doing. Throughout the early pages of the Commission report there is reflected 
the Army attitude of contempt for the civilian educational system, for again 
and again it is assumed the Army must give citizenship training and that 
the previous school training of boys has been inadequate. Yet when the 
military wants to train boys it seeks not 1 teacher for every 20, 40, or 60 boys, 
but 1 for every 2. Moreover, it asks a budget for only 6 months of such 
training which is much higher than the yearly budget of all of America’s institu 
tions of higher education. 

All of these trainers and “support personnel would thus be in addition to the 
authorized strength” of the Regular forces. 

Thus the Military Establishment and military budget would be expanded 
But this is not the whole story. The trainers themselves would have to be 
“available to receive trainer instruction some time in advance of the training 
period.” These trainers could not be drawn from the present Reserves unless 
in effect they were called up to serve as a part of the Regular Establishment, for, 
says the Commission: “In our view they (the Reserves) would not be a reliable 
source of trainer personnel unless they could come on active duty for a minimum 
of 5 months.” And if the trainers were to keep up to date on their training, 
they too would continually have to receive refresber training. 

The Commission then says: “We doubt whether such an extended period of 
active duty is normally possible for meaningful members cf reservists.” What it 
means is that an expansion of the Regular forces is the only way to take care of 
UMT. 

In addition to all of this, the Army recognizes that UMT can’t train specialists, 
so “The Army does hope, however, to persuade a small number of trainees 
voluntarily to extend their training beyond 6 months in order to complete these 
longer courses. Such persons would have Active Reserve status and would re 
ceive credit against their total obligation of S years.” 

What this means is that the best men and those best trained would be 
available a shorter time in the Reserves, but the Army would get them for the 
Regular Establishment through the device of “Active Reserve status.” It alse 
means a large army and a guarantee of jobs for the numerous high ranking 
officers 

COST OF UMT 


“Availuble cost estimates for the UMT program must be regarded as tenta 
tive in the extreme, primarily because full implementation is not in prospect 
for the vears immediately ahead. Estimates for a fully operative program there 
fore involve considerable speculation as to future price levels in general, and as 
to future military and civilian pay scales and material costs in particular.” 


This is the Commission’s way of saying that the figures they are submitting 
will be much larger as time goes on. For one thing, they are not submitting 
their own judgment as to cost, but as is true with the rest of the report, are 


cepting the military’s recommendations, 

“Accepting these difficulties, however, the military departments have esti 
matetl the first year’s cost at $4,187,983,600 and the recurring annu:l cost at 
$2,158,746,200 for a fully implemented program.” 

In submitting these figures, the. military figured costs only for the 
6 months of UMT basic training. They did not estimate the costs of the 74 
additional years of Reserve service, including refresher training, yet this is 
properly chargeable as a UMT cost, since the Commission has assumed that the 
maintenance of a large Reserve establishment is dependent on UMT. “The mili 
tary services” also feel that UMT has meaning “only if the UMT program is 
closely related to an effective Reserve program.” 

In 1948 Secretary of Defense Forrestal submitted estimates of the cost of a 
Reserve program based on the assumption of UMT. These estimates were based 
on 1948 prices, not the much higher 1952 prices. Nevertheless, after the first 
full year of operation, the annual cost for a UMT reserve program was more 
than $2 billion. His estimate for 1951 was $2,024,100,000; for 1952, $2,267,400,000 
and for 1953, $2,259,700,000 
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This would mean, assuming present prices und the accuracy of the first 6 
months UMT estimates, that the total recurring costs of UMT and its related 
Reserve program would be approximately $5 billion. Even these estimates do 
not include the cost of selective service which would be needed as a permanent 
drafting agency, nor the costs for compensation of boys who are injured, since 
such compensation must come from other Government funds. Nor does it in- 
clude adequate funds for dependents, since the military estimates assume “no 
lependent housing for trainees and very little dependent housing for the training 
cadre.” 

The accuracy of the military estimates also seems open to question since their 
estimates do not include very much money for recurring major procurement and 
production costs for weapons (the Air Force none at all) and equipment. The 
military has frequently estimated the cost of maintenance on an average for a 
mun in the Army or Navy at approximately $10,000 a year. Two hundred thou- 
sand trainers and support personnel alone at $10,000 a year would cost about as 
nuch as the estimate of the military for operating the entire program. It is of 
ourse difficult to tell too much from the inadequate figures given in the report, 
but it would seem either that the estimates are very low in order to keep from 
arousing a cost-conscious people and Congress, or else the military intends to 
train UMT boys and the Reserves on discarded equipment, absorbing some of the 
‘osts in the regular military budget. 

The Commission says of the estimates: “We have not believed ourselves in 
sound position, or possessed of sufficient time to analyze and challenge in this 
report the cost figures as presented.” If the Commission, which had more than 
{months in which to examine the Pentagon’s UMT program and had Presidential 
power behind it, did not find itself in “sound position” or with enough time to 
analyze the military estimates, how can a congressional committee be expected 
to do so in a shorter time? 

The Commission thought the military estimates might be too high, whereas 
in the judgment of this analysis they seem to be too low for the reality of the 
UMT job outlined in the Commission report. 





THE NATURE OF UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


fhe Commission comes to the conclusion that “Congress intended this pro- 
gram to be exclusively military in character” but “the members of the (UMT) 
orps shall not be members of the Armed Forces.” 

This fence-straddling is necessary in order to have the publie believe UMT 
hoys are not being drafted into the Regular military forces and in order to 

convince the Supreme Court that UMT is constitutional. The only authority 
Congress has for establishing a UMT program, says the Commission, is “under 
its constitutional powers to raise and support armies, to provide and maintain 
a Navy, and to provide for the common defense.” Any other attempt to set up 
1 UMT program would probably be unconstitutional since all powers not granted 
to the Union are reserved to the States. 

The training “should apply without exception to all young men of 18. 
This means there should be no deferments, for example, for ministerial or pre- 
ministerial students. <A clergy that had not been indoctrinated by the military 

ght at some point offer a serious challenge to the militarizing process. It also 
means that there would be no other occupational deferments. However, the Com- 

ission thinks “the standards cannot be set low enough to permit of ‘universal’ 
application.” Although in theory the Commission would like to train everyone, 
in practice they question training those with serious physical or mental defi- 

encies. ‘‘We do not believe that 6 months of basic military training for this 
croup would sufficiently enhance their potential military contribution to war- 
rant the added cost and administrative burden which their training would 
impose upon the military departments.” 

The Commission thus recognizes that the military is not the health-building 
igeney for the Nation which so much of the early UMT propaganda asserted. 

So far as the student is concerned, he “may be deferred until (1) the end of 
he current academie year or (2) he ceases satisfactorily to pursue such a course 
f instruction, whichever condition arises first.” 

On dependency, the Commission says: “When a UMT program has become 
perative, we believe there should be no dependency deferments for persons 
able for induction into the corps, except in cases where extreme hardship would 

result.” 


* * *“) 
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The Commission noted that if boys in professional study such as medica), 
dental, or scientific, are in the Reserves there might be interruption in their 
training. If their Reserve status could be held up until they graduate, then 
the Reserves would have “qualified doctors, dentists, and technicians.” Although 
the Commission makes no “firm recommendation” at this point, their suggestion 
might place in the hands of the military the power in effect to decide what 
persons may become professional students. Certainly only the hardy or the 
wealthy could contemplate difficult professional study if forced at the same 
time to attend regularly Reserve or National Guard weekly drills, spend summers 
in refresher training instead of earning money for school, and be constantly 
in fear of call-up. 


If such students have their Reserve status deferred, they would have 
to wait about 15 years after graduation from high school until they would be 


free enough of military obligations to begin building their civilian careers. 
TREATMENT OF NEGROES, PACIFISTS, STUDENTS 


The only reference in the report to the race problem is the comment that 
“one essential quality of the UMT program is the obligation it imposes equally 
upon all young men without regard for their social, racial, or economic status.” 
[It does not say whether the equality of obligation is to be performed on the 
assulption of racial equality or racial segregation, but the inference is that 
the Commission dodged this problem. 

The Commission believes conscientious objectors should take noncombatant 
training or if conscientiously opposed to that, should be assigned to “civilian 
work contributing to the national health, safety, or interest for a period of 6 
months.” 

Inductions, said the report, should take place monthly with selective service 
doing the procuring. “Young men intending to enter college’ would have the 
“right to volunteer for induction at a time convenient for them” if “within the 
limits of the applicable quotas.’ Sinee 6 months of UMT for high-school 
graduates would make it impossible for them to enter college in September, 
the Commission suggests that colleges accept new classes in February or 
March. “Our observation on this point has been that educators are entirely 
willing to make reasonable adjustments in their schedules if they can receive 
some assurance that the new condition will be enduring and not merely the first 
of an endless series of disruptive changes.” 

Aside from an argument for permanency, the Commission here asks that the 
educational system subordinate its schedules to a military program. Nothing 
in the report offers any benefits to education—only disadvantages to the school, 
the student, and education in general. 


WHEN COULD UMT BEGIN? 


Public Law 51, which authorized the establishment of the Commission, pro 
vides that persons may be inducted into UMT only when the President or Con- 
gress reduces or eliminates the period of military service required of young men 
under 19. But, says the Commission, ‘“‘maintenance of the present military 
force of 3.6 million is requiring the extraction from the pool each year of more 
men than are entering it as they reach the age of 18%.” Thus no one would 
be available for UMT. Moreover, as the report points out, “existing naval 
facilities are inadequate to absorb the Navy’s portion of a UMT program in the 
near future, even if it should be smallin scale. * * = *” 

“The @ommission is nevertheless firm in its conviction that the legislation 
necessary to implement the program should be enacted into law without delay.” 

ihe reason for this haste is the fear that UMT would be rejected if Congress 
waited until the emergency was over. If the law is passed now, when it can’t 
go into operation, what can the people do when the time comes to begin a program 
of permanent peacetime conscription ? 

“There are compelling reasons, social and economic, why the Nation must at 
the earliest possible date reduce the crushing burdens of a huge standing Army, 
Navy, and Air Force and resolve its military manpower problem through UMT 
and a revitalized Reserve.” 

Here again is an assumption that the Commission never bothers to discuss. 
It does not for example suggest how much of a reduction must be made in the 
standing forces to save approximately $5 billion UMT and an expanded Reserve 
would cost. Nor did it consider the social dangers of UMT to the free insti- 
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tutions and free people of America. Another of its platitudes occurs on the 
same page: 

“Moreover, we believe that even an economy as dynamic as our own would be 
perhaps gravely strained, if required to continue its present contribution to the 
economic and military support of the free world for a decade or more.” By 
implication, UMT would make it possible to reduce or end economic and military 
support to Europe and other parts of the world. Yet no responsible Govern- 
ment official has shared this information with European countries now dependent 
upon us for aid. Nor did the Commission see fit to write this idea into its pro- 
posed legislation. Like much of the rest of the report, this was intended as 
propaganda not to be taken seriously by anyone in an official position. 

“As soon as a reasonable number of young men under 19 can be spared from 
induction into the Armed Forces they could be inducted into a universal military 
training program. * * * Such an arrangement * * * would permit 
the orderly installation of the program on a modest scale.” 

The “modest scale” is elsewhere described as “60,000 young men.” Obviously 
this number was suggested by the military, as was practically everything else 
in the report. Even this small number creates certain problems. It means set- 
ting in motion for 60,000 men a whole new set of administrative machinery 
with no promise as to whether it could be expanded in the near future beyond 
this gesture which the Army apparently feels it must make to get the program 
started. It means also that some boys would be drafted for 6 months in the 
United States while their next-door neighbors are drafted for 2 years of occupa- 
tion duty in Europe or Japan or combat duty in Korea. Such a pilot project 
would also require calling up 60,000 reservists or National Guardmen so that 
60,000 boys now “needed” for military service could be released for UMT. Thus, 
the present Reserve would be partly destroyed to begin a new and not too promis- 
ing gesture in the direction of another Reserve program. 


WELFARE PROGRAM 


“It is of importance to distinguish at the outset between those measures for 
the safety, health, welfare, and morals of the corps which are necessary and 
feasible in legislation and those which are better realized through the establish- 
ment of broad policies and standards.” 

The Commission knew when this was written that safeguards not put into 
law are merely discretionary, that the personnel of the Commission would change 
and that there are some things even this Commission is not clear about. Thus, 
anything it did not propose writing into law need not be taken seriously. 

The moral welfare of the UMT boys, says the report, depends upon the leader- 
ship they get. “Our review of the successful Fort Knox experiment and our 
discussions with the commanding general of that unit have convinced us that the 
key to moral and responsible conduct on the part of trainees lies in the quality 
of their leaders. * * For all officers, commissioned and noncommissioned, 
unavoidably influence the character of the men under them by their words and 
their actions. In the case of UMT, the combined efforts of the training agencies 
and the Commission * * * will therefore depend for their success in great 
part upon the character and sense of mission possessed by each platoon sergeant 
and each chief petty officer.” 

As a leading religious magazine recently put it: “Where are these 200,000 
paragons to come from?” Even the hand-picked 560 trainers at Fort Knox 
were not that kind of leaders. Within a few months’ time there were six re- 
ported cases of venereal disease among the trainers the Army picked to put 
into the Fort Knox showcase exhibit to sell the Nation on UMT. The moral 
conditions in the Army are so bad, as congressional investigations have been 
revealing, that if there were 200,000 paragons now serving in the Armed Forces 
the Army would be the kind of place the Commission says UMT will be. 

The Commission also recommends “that all trainer personnel be thoroughly 
indoctrinated in the working philosophy of the program and acquainted with 
the particular problems of dealing with young men of 18.” In effect it is sug- 
gesting that Army sergeants be trained as youth leaders, especially as competent 
psychologists who know the problems of teen-age boys! ; 

The Commission points to “three general programs now operative throughout 
the Armed Forces, for the development of character and good citizenship which 
we feel are entirely suitable for application to UMT. These are (1) the oppor- 
tunities for religious worship, (2) the character guidance program, and (3), the 
troop information and educational program.” 
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“ 


The Commission passes over the first saying it “needs no explanation.” “Thy 
character guidance program comprises a number of lectures on the privileges 
and duties of citizenship, the place of the family in society, the development of 

responsible attitude toward the sexual instinct and similar subjects * * *.” 

The Commission should know, if it actually visited the highly touted For 
Knox UMT camp, how perfunctory and uninteresting were the lectures on 
citizenship and others in the series. Benjamin Fine, the New York Times educa 
tion reporter, made a similar criticism of Army lectures in a series he wrot: 
for the Times during 1951. 

Of the troop information and education program, the report says: “The ser\ 
ices have been frank to admit that the information program is something less 
than an unqualified success. There is widespread indifference to it and meaning 
ful discussions even of issues involving the life and security of the Nation are 
difficult to achieve, even on an elementary level.” Yet this is the program d 
signed to promote the welfare of trainees under UMT. Even at the ‘model’ 
Fort Knox camp this program was not a howling success. Out of 664 boys only 
107 signed up to participate, although $75 worth of textbooks and materials were 
offered for a $2 enrollment fee. And many who did sign up dropped out so that 
of 25 who started in the radio repair class, only two remained after a few weeks 
The other classes showed similar results. 

One indication of the Commission’s reaction to its citizenship recommenda 
tions is its proposed legislation barring entrance into the corps of a person 
convicted of a felony. In other words, all the Army would have to do is hold 
its own. The Commission doesn’t want to take any chances of seeing whether it 
could reform criminals. ' 

So far as restrictions are concerned, the Commission does an artful job of 
hedging. “* * * We believe that all taverns and bars within a reasonable 
distance of the UMT camp should be off limits for trainees and that a substantia! 
penalty should attach to the keeper of such a place wherever located, if he 
knowingly permits a trainee to enter and purchase an intoxicating drink. We 
have not provided for these recommendations in our proposed legislation. * * *” 
Instead of making this a matter of law even with the weasel words “within a 
reasonable distance,” the Commission would make this a matter of discretion 
with the Secretary of Defense provided that ‘tthe Commission must approve any 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Defense.” Beer, which is not thought 
of by the Commission as intoxic ating, is not proscribed, though it should not “be 
sold in a UMT camp or training area.” 

The Commission also recommends that “it shall be unlawful to establish a 
brothel or other like facility within a reasonable distance of any camp or station 
where members of the corps are in training; and further that it shall be unlawful 
knowingly to permit a trainee to enter such a facility irrespective of its dis 
tance from the training camp, when the head of the appropriate training agency 
shall have declared such facility off limits in a published order or bulletin.” 

The wording here is significant because of the exceptions and omissions 
“Within a reasonable distance,’ and “knowingly to permit” are two illustra- 
tions. But while the trainees are forbidden to use the brothels that are de 
clared out of bounds, the trainers who set the example for the boys are not 
similarly restricted, nor were the same restrictions on liquor imposed on the 
trainers as on the boys. Anyone dealing with teen-age boys knows what a 
double standard does to morale, to say nothing of morals. 

“Entrance into UMT will mark for many their first extended absence from the 
familiar social, religious, and recreational pattern of home and friends. When 
one realizes that a fully operative training program will involve about 75 per- 
cent of each male age group after it turns 18, one may readily grasp the social 
problems inherent in such a mass relocation, even though it be of short duration 
If the young men are to retain their faith in those moral and spiritual values 
imparted to them in their home environments, the communities adjacent to the 
camps and stations must reflect those same values in their relations with the 
young men; they must show the same humanitarian impulses toward the sons 
of their fellow countrymen that they would show to their own sons. In this 
regard the local communities will have a basic responsibility and may be a de 
cisive factor in determining the success of UMT.” 

The real proof that the Commission had nothing to offer to safeguard the 
moral welfare of UMT boys is their passing the responsibility on to the loeal 
communities adjacent to the camps. 

The extent of this buckpassing may be seen if we recognize that in some cases 
communities of 1,500 to 10,000 are to be saddled with this responsibility for 
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thousands of boys, not for a year or two but permanently. There would un- 
doubtedly be some families who would take other men’s sons as their own, but 
for the most part the Commission is engaging in wishful thinking of the most 
damaging kind if it thinks families in small towns and cities are going to take 
a new boy or boys as their sons every 6 months for the rest of their lives. 

The Commission also suggests that the local agencies in the fields of religion 
and recreation should assume this responsibility. It is the height of irreponsi- 
bility for a Commission in Washington to establish a national compulsory mili- 
tary program to which it expects the local voluntary agencies to tie themselves 
and their programs, 

rHE CODE OF CONDUCT 


In planning a code of conduct, the Commission decided that “Congress never- 
theless intended that they should have a status more nearly military than civil 
ian * * * Military training necessarily requires strict discipline and a 

substantial restraint on personal freedom if it is to be effective.* * * The 
fact that the military departments are to conduct the training and be respon- 
sible for all operations pertaining thereto also seems a significant factor. For 
it means that whatever disciplinary system is ultimately adopted for the corps 
will be carried on by existing administrative machinery in the military depart- 
ments.* * *” 

Since boys of 18 are to be subjected to the regular system of military courts 
t is well to note that the Commission “are impressed” by the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice. The following recent comments about the way this code is 
working seem to cast doubt on the Commission’s judgment: 

“Honolulu Attorney Hyman M. Greenstein says it’s hard for a service-man to 
get a fair break despite the military’s new court-martial rules. Greenstein told 
the National Association of Claimants Compensation Attorneys in San Fran- 
cisco yesterday that rights of an accused serviceman are sometimes recklessly 
disregarded. 

It’s hard for a serviceman to get a fair break,’ Greenstein said, ‘because 
courts martial, even if they try to be fair, usually unconsciously presume a man 
is guilty or he wouldn’t be on trial. 

‘In Honolulu last year men were imprisoned for as many as 117 days before 
they were charged.’ 

“Greenstein said the new Military Justice Code, adopte dd after World War II, is 
good on paper but lacks in its application. * * 

“Greenstein said few officers chosen to be defense attorneys enjoy arguing a 
case before a court of their own superior officers.” * 

A recent investigation by an attorney, Thurgood Marshall, for the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, revealed excessive sentences 
and other abuses in Army courts. An American Civil Liberties Union paper, in 
describing his conclusions, said: ‘In almost every case, defense counsel had 
practically no time to prepare the GI’s cases. Most lawyers talked to their 
clients for only 15 to 20 minutes before the trial. And the trials themselves 
were short——-some only 45 minutes.” * 

Despite the Commission’s endorsement of the present system of harsh military 
justice, it must have had some doubts whether parents would feel happy about 
teen-age boys who must give up their normal civilian rights to trial by a jury 
of their peers. The report states that a boy who commits a more serious civil 
crime “shall be given the opportunity to accept trial by general court martial. 
In the even he does not, after consultation with his parent or legal guardian, 
consent in writing to such trial * * * the trainee’s case will (be) trans- 
ferred to civil jurisdiction.” 

But for all the petty infractions for which the military customarily impose 
penalties, such as failure to salute, failure to give due honor to the caste system, 
failure to have every speck of dust off a rifle, ete., boys must still be subject to 
military personnel who are admonished by the C ommnissi on to “give full regard to 
the youth and inexperience of any trainee. * * 


COMMISSION FUNCTIONS 


The Commission, which was authorized by Public Law 51 to set up recom 
mendations for a UMT program, is, according to that law, to continue to function 
S a supervisory or advisory group if UMT is adopted 


* Berkeley, Calif., Gazette, August 8, 1951. 
“Open Forum, March 31, 1951. 
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“We consider that the minimum requirement for effective supervision by the 
Commission is a small corps of civilian inspectors responsible solely to the 
Commission and free to inspect at any time the several camps or stations where 
the UMT program is being conducted, including pertinent facilities in the ad- 
jacent communities. The inspection system would be the eyes and ears of the 
Commission.” 

The catch to this is found in two further phrases of the report. The inspec 
tion system “would not intrude upon the military training itself,’ and the in 
spectors “should be civilians or former military persons, especially reserv- 
ists. * * *” Civilians who are former military persons would be essentially 
military in their attitude, would still retain their ties to the military, and except 
in extreme cases could not be expected to be very critical of what was happening 
in the UMT camps. 

Aside from the inspection staff, the report calls for an executive director, a 
General Counsel and certain other employees of the Commission. 


DEATH AND DISABILITY BENEFITS 


The Commission expects deaths and accidents among UMT boys but does not 
give any estimates as to the number. Neither will the military. The pages de- 
voted to this discussion leave the impression that this is not a minor problem. 
One estimate appearing in the December 18, 1948 San Francisco Chronicle was 
that 2 percent of those taking realistic military training would be casualties. 
Out of 800,000 boys about 16,000 would be killed or wounded in training alone. 
Many others would suffer from illness and psychoneurotic problems, since the 
incidence of disease is high among men in the Armed Forces.” 

Death benefits would be handled by a $10,000 GI life insurance policy. Com- 
pensation would be provided in line with provisions of the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act. Such compensation is based on the employee's earnings. 
The Commission, taking note that a UMT boy would receive only $30 a month, 
has “concluded that a trainee’s total compensation in cash and in kind should 
be deemed to be $150 per month for this purpose.” 

This is of course an acknowledgment that the salary of $80 a month is grossly 
inadequate. The sum of $150 is an arbitrary figure which would have no mean- 
ing for any except those who are injured. Then, for partial disability which 
reduced his earning capacity by 10 percent, a UMT boy, if he had a dependent, 
would receive the magnificent sum of $11.25 per month. For total disability 
he would receive $112.50 per month—not enough to pay for his care. The Com- 
mission urges slightly broadened interpretation of the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act “because in our view the status of involuntary military trainees 
is not analogous to that of civilian employees.” 

Even the $80 a month salary is not guaranteed. Only $15 is guaranteed, 
since the Government may collect from his pay up to $15 in any month “for 
the loss of or damage to Government property as a result of his fault or neg- 
lect. * * *” This is an amazing provision in view of the fact that the real 
losses to the Government and to the taxpayers come from decisions made by 
colonels, generals, and admirals. But there is no similar provision authorizing 
deductions from their pay. 

Likewise, a trainee who is absent without leave shall be “liable for costs 
incident to his apprehension and return * * * not to exceed $15 in any 
1 month.” 

The proposed bill, drawn up by the Commission, shows how thoroughly the 
trainees would be under the thumb of the military for 8 years. Each boy 
would be required to take an oath “that I will obey the orders of the President 
of the United States of America and that I will obey the orders of the officers 
appointed over me.” Is the allegiance of Communists to Mr. Stalin any more 
complete than this? And is there any more obvious reference to a class or 
caste system than to the “officers appointed over me”? 

The “uniform of the trainee shall be the uniform of the enlisted personnel 
of the training agency to which he is assigned,” the only distinguishing mark 
being some small “distinctive insignia” to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
Defense, 

The penalty for anyone who knowingly violates the provisions of the act such 
as by refusal to register, report for induction or take the oath, shall be the 


* See The Facts About Compulsory Military Service and Health, published by National 
Council Against Conscription. 
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same as for the present draft law—a maximum of 5 years in prison and/or 
$10,000 fine. 

The result of such proposals as the Commission's, if enacted into law, would 
be forcing every American boy as a matter of permanent national policy to be 
either a conscript or a convict. In either case, freedom is lost. And the Amer- 
ican dream for which our ancestors who fled European conscription gave so 
much, will have become a thing of the past. 

Those who vote to begin a program of universal military training will be 
voting for a new principle—that the state has a right to expect every American 
to obey orders in peace as well asin war. If this be patriotism, words have lost 
their meaning. 

The Cuairman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Myers. I will speak briefly to the highlights of the report, if 
[ may, sir. 

Universal military training could not make any contribution what- 
soever toward the national defense under present conditions. We 
are now utilizing all available young men for training and service 
under Selective Service and Selective Service has access to all of 
the young men that we would have access to under UMT. 

In spite of this fact, the proponents of UMT demand that we enact 
universal military training legislation now and that we establish 
a token UMT unit of 60,000 young men even while the present emer- 
gency in military manpower is upon us. 

In order to do that, we would require withdrawing probably at 
least 20,000 military men from regular military duty at this time to 
train the 60,000 UMT boys. Now who would replace that able mili- 
tary manpower that we would withdraw from our present military 
establishment to do that ¢ 

The answer appears to be a simple one: draft veterans and fathers. 

When UMT as projected is in full operation, it would require 200,- 
000 trainers to train the UMT group that the Commission report 
proposes should be trained. ‘To put UMT into operation now, as is 
proposed, would require each branch of the armed services in addition 
to its present enormous task of conducting a training program and a 
combat operation at the same time, would require each branch of the 
service to conduct a third type of operation, namely, universal mili- 
tary training. 

Gentlemen, either the situation in Korea and in other troubled cen- 
ters is not as serious as we have been led to believe it is—I don’t be- 
lieve that—or the UMT proponents are ready to gamble dangerously 
with our national security at this time in order to get their pet 
measure enacted into law. 

UMT would make no contribution to our national security either 
now or in the future. Instead UMT would make us think we were 
strong when in fact we would be weak. General Eisenhower has 
testified -that the decision in a future conflict would be determined by 
our ability to act and react in the first 60 days of that conflict. Well, 
regardless of how many million men we might train under UMT, and 
let’s make it 10 million, they could make no contribution whatsoever 
toward that ability to act and react in the first 60 days or even in the 
next 60 days of any conflict. UMT on the other hand, with its stagger 
ing cost, would cause us to neglect those essential elements in our 
defense. 

General Arnold and other military leaders have testified that you 
ean tre ain personnel faster than you can build equipment. We could 
lose a war even if we had 10 million men who had been trained under 
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UMT, and we would be very likely to lose it if we neglected the neces 
sary components, as we probably would, in order to pay that bill. It 
makes no sense from the standpoint of military security to build up a 
stockpile of millions of men who have had universal military training, 
no more sense than it would to build up a permanent stockpile of mili- 
tary weapons. 

The training would be obsolete, the skills would be lost, the lessons 
would be forgotten, within a year of the time they had received that 
training. 

General Christianson testified : 

We found 17 weeks developed the man so that as an individual he could 
go into a combat organization and fight as a member of that combat organiza 
tion effectively. 

It is important to note here, of course, that the time-consuming task 
there is the unit training, not the training of the individual soldier. 
which is what UMT would do. It is the unit training that takes the 
time and UMT cannot possibly do that and no spokesman has ever 
claimed that it would. 

Why, then, waste these 6 months and squander what probably will 
turn out to be 5 billion defense dollars annually on this thing that can 
really, gentlemen, only be called a military boondoggling operation 
the size of which the world has never seen. 

We are told by its proponents that UMT is necessary to supply « 
large force of reserves. I think the principal argument of the UMT 
proponents rests on that. 

Now General Evans testified before a congressional committee 
in 1948 when hearings were being held before this very committee. 
on UMT. He agreed that if the Army had done its duty and sup- 
ported the Guard and the Reserves we would not have this legislation. 
He is right. 

He stated that if the Army had done its duty by the Reserves and 
the Guard, there wouldn't be any need for UMT. 

Gentlemen, the position of the Army has been that it would not 
permit an effective reserve and Guard program unless and until 
Congress adopted UMT. 

Now the truth is you can get all the Guard members and you can get 
all the Reserves you need without UMT if you will support the 
Guard and the Reserve program. 

You heard testimony here today froma Reserve officer. I former] 
was a Reserve officer, coming out of the first World War. 

He knows and I know whereof we speak. Sure, you’ll enroll people 
in the Reserves and then you will forget about them. You can get 
plenty of people for the Guard and the Reserves, if you want it. Our 
Defense Department never has wanted it. It wants UMT. 

The Commission report states that UMT would present casualties. 
There is not the slightest bit of evidence, and they produced none, that 
men who had peacetime training suffer fewer casualties than men 
who receive their training in time of war. 

Now, unfortunately, the military establishment does not publish 
its training casualty lists, but to the extent we have been able to get 
them it is actually true that UMT as projected would result in many 
more casualties than we would have without it. Based on training 
on this side of the water in the last war, realistic training, and that is 
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what UMT training is supposed to be, realistic training in UMT can 
be expected to produce a 2-percent casualty rate. The necessary re- 
iraining before a UMT-trained man was ready for combat would 
produce another 2-percent casualty rate, all before the man reached the 
combat zone. You wouldn’t have to go many years with UMT, gentle- 
men, in order to have a casualty rate that. would match combat casu- 
alty rate operation. 

UMT proposes, further, to subject all young men to this, and I 
quote, “realistic training, w ith its atte ndant casu: ilties,” even though in 
World War II, with 14 million men in service only a million and a half 
were combat troops. 

rhe real arguments for UMT as we see it are: one, it would guaran- 
ree a large number of comfortable jobs in peacetime for career military 
men. It has always been a problem with the Army. 

lwo, it would endeavor to indoctrinate American youth and the 
American people with a militaristic spirt. UMT, if successful, might 
vet us in a mood to want to start a war. It would not help us to win 
one. 

This 6-month UMT plan is and always has been strictly phony 

d I think everyone of you gentlemen know it. 

The military leaders have testified often enough before you in the 
period since World War II that they have been trying to get UMT, 
they have testified repeatedly, that less than 2 years of UMT would 
be valueless. Furthermore, they believe that. They may be right 
bout it. 

The time has been reduced now to 6 months, not because of any 

inge in their belief as to how long a period of UMT hs ild | 

strictly because of the belief that Congress would not vote ve a 
ver period at the outset. Once adopted, the pressure would be on 
a longer period, f irst 1 year, then 18 months, then 2 years, ind 
fore we had got to the 9 2 years it is per fectly clear the pressure would 
you to ine lude o1ris as we ll : as boys | IN) the U MT progr iin. 

snk you. 

Phe CHamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Myers. Any questions 

in any members of the committee ? 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

fhe CHamman. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. I had an opportunity to read most of your book. 

Mr. Myers. Good. 

Mr. Bares. I think in it you had some very, very persuasive argu 

ents. 

Mr. Myers. Thank you. 

Mr. Bares. I do think that the book would have been much more 


effective had it been cut in half and some of the farfetched ideas you 


ised to try to prove your point had been eliminated. 

Mr. Myers. Possibly. 

Mr. Barrs. That weakens your case but I think we are all guilty 
if that from time to time. 

Mr. Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. I understand now you are in favor, as was Mr. Lynn 


this morning, - supporting a Reserve program ? 


Mr. Myers. I don’t see how we can get along without it and I 
efinitely favor voluntary means in peacetime of getting both our 
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standing force and our Reserves, and I am convinced we can get 
them. 

I realize that in time of war or threat of war or the kind of opera- 
tion that is going on now, naturally you have to resort to selective 
service. 

Mr. Bares. You want a strong Reserve ? 

Mr. Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. That is what Mr. Lynn advocated this morning. But 
then he went further and it seemed to me before he finished he was, 
in my opinion, of the opinion that it is going to be rather difficult to 
get men voluntarily into the Reserve, especially after what has hap- 
pened after the last 5 years. 

Mr. Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. Now, can you tell me how we could establish a strong 
Reserve today? That is the only purpose I have in mind. 

Mr. Myers. Well, I will agree with Mr. Lynn, and I presume you 
will, too, that the Reserves and the Guard have been kicked around 
by the Defense Department, more specifically by the Army, so badly 
and for so long that the morale is very low. 

Mr. Bares. How do you recommend that we proceed to establish 
a strong Reserve? 

Mr. Myers. Mainly this, and I hope the outcome of this legislation 
will lay the ground work for it. For years the Defense Department 
now has not been willing to look at any proposition except UMT. I 
have a notion that when this legislation is through—and I will say 
to you frankly I don’t think it is going to be adopted—that they will 
decide that they have been fighting a lost cause and that they had 
better look for some other means. The moment they do and adopt 
a different attitude toward the Guard and the Reserves, you have laid 
the eround work. 

Mr. Barres. What do you suggest that be done to encourage men to 
vO into the Reserves 4 

I don’t think they are going into the Reserves unless you put them 
in there. And even Mr. Lynn this morning recommended that the 
draftees be put in the Reserves after they come out. 

Mr. Myers. I think he may be right. 

Mr. Suorr. They automatically go into the Reserves. 

Mr. Myers. They do right now. 

Mr. Suorr. Certainly. 

Mr. Myers. I think he may be right, that for a period of time at 
least, at least at this time when we draft most of the militarily fit 
young men, if we are going to have any Reserves, we have to put 
those men in the Reserves because we haven’t enough left that we 
didn’t eall. 

The Cratrman. But you are building up the Reserve in the most 
expensive manner possible because you are drafting them, putting 
them into the Reserve service, serving 24 months, and then for 6 
years putting them into the Resérve and under certain conditions for 
4 years. 

Now, that is far more expensive to the taxpayer than to put him 
in the Reserve, which is the sole objective of UMT, which is to build 
up a Reserve. Of course, you will bankrupt the country. You can 
have a Reserve in that manner. You can put in a large number of 
men. But that means he served in the ranks, he served for 24 months, 
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and it has cost the Government approximately $10,000 a year to put 
him in that Reserve. This whole thing is based on the idea that you 
will get a Reserve program and you can get as efficient reservists in 
a more economical manner. 

The only justification for UMT is to build up a Reserve. That is the 
only justification for it and that is the purpose of it. 

Now, all of us agree that we have to have a Reserve. You have to 
have it in one of two ways: either you put them in the service, let 
them serve 24 months and put them in the Reserve, or else you train 
them, give them 6 months and then put him in the Reserve. 

And, of course, I grant you that in case of national emergency hap- 
pening some years later, he must have a refresher course and he must 
be trained again because he will have forgotten a great deal about it. 
But at least he will be in position to respond to an emergency if it 
comes in a short time after he gets in the Reserve. 

Mr. Suort. But, Mr. Chairman, what kind of a Reserve will we 
have under these two different types of programs ¢ 

The CHarrMan,. Of course, the whole thing is this. Now, we all 
agree that Congress has been a little indifferent and the department 
has been indifferent in regard to putting a virile Reserve in existence. 

Mr. Snort. I don’t think Congress has been very niggardly. We 
have been spending a billion dollars a year, and now have nothing 
to show for it. 

The Carman. We haven't exacted the department that they put 
the Reserve and give them the kind of training and all those kind 
of things. 

Mr. Snort. That is right. We agree on that. 

The CHamman. Now, we are appropriating money. There is no 
trouble about that. But we haven't been on their necks to see it is 
properly administered. 

Mr. Suorr. Maybe they weren't interested. Mavbe they wanted 
it to break down—— 

Mr. Suarer. We have been on their necks for 5 years. 

The Cuarmman. That may be true, but we must have a Reserve and 
you got only one of two ways to build it up. Now, you say that you 
want to build it up by having them drafted and to serve and then go 
in the Reserves. 

All right, you are not going to have them volunteer to go in the 
Reserve because as Mr. Bates has suggested there is no inducement for 
them. Every man under the law today when he serves is automatically 
put in the Reserve. Under the statute, he has no say so about it. 

Mr. Suorr. But we did vote, Mr. Chairman, full pay, longevity, and 
retirement. 

Mr. Bates. Am I questioning the witness, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuatrman. Allright. Go ahead. Pardon me for interrupting. 

Mr. Myers. I would like to answer the chairman’s comments. 

Mr. Suarer. I think they can draft more men than they are draft- 
ing today and create a Reserve. 

The Cuatrman. That is right, but that is the most expensive way 
to build up the Reserve. 

Mr. Suarer. Is it more expensive to do that than to put this expen- 
sive UMT system in effect ? 

The Cratrman. If you want to—— 
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Mr. Suarer. Not according to the costs that have been given us by 
the Commission. 

The CuatrMan. We all agree that the objective of UMT is a Re 
serve. Isn’t that it? 

Mr. Myers. That is the stated objective; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right, now that is the whole objective. That is 
the only justification for UMT. It can’t be used as a method to put 
men in the service direct, because that is the draft function. Now, the 
only question is to work it out as to which is the cheapest method of 
building up the Reserve. There can’t be any doubt that the cheapest 
way to build up a Reserve is the 6 months’ training and put him in the 
Reserve, instead of 24 months’ training and let him serve in the armed 
services for that length of time and then put him in Reserve. 

Mr. Suarer. From a strict military standpoint, yes, but not when 
you take all other things in consideration. 

The CuatrMan. I am just talking strictly from an economic stand 
point. There are other factors that might be in it. 

Mr. Myers. Before answering another question, Mr. Chairman, | 
would like to speak to the chairman’s remarks, if I have that privilege. 

The CuarrMan. Yes; go right ahead. 

Mr. Myers. Of course, at this time when we are drafting practically 
all militarily fit young men the only source we have right now is the 
source the chairman described: draft them for service and then put 
them into Reserves. But during that period we can’t use UMT any 
way. But I do not agree, Mr. Chairman, that the only way you can 
get a Reserve in peacetime is to adopt UMT. I do believe in voluntary 
methods and I think voluntary are effective any time you try to make 
them effective. It is a matter of setting up a condition in the Guard 
and in the Reserves, and in your ROTC that makes voluntary enlist 
ment attractive. 

I am talking about drill pay, I am talking about adequate equipment 
when they go for their active-duty training, and all the rest. 

Mr. Suorr. Better housing. 

Mr. Myers. And better housing. I simply do not agree that com- 
pulsory method is the only way to recruit a Guard and a Reserve 
force in peacetime. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, you can strengthen your Guard as long as we 
keep the proviso in the statute book that where a man enlists in the 
National Guard, even though of draft age, he is not subject to the 
draft. You can keep him pretty well. 

Mr. Suarer. Mr. Chairman, on the testimony of Mrs. Rosenberg, 
she envisions the UMT replacing the draft. 

The Cuarrman. Well, of course, that is not the purpose of UMT, 
and the House and this committee is not going to let it be built upon 
that premise. 

Mr. Suarer. She says so in our committee room and she gets about 
everything she wants over there. 

The Crrarrman. Well, we will write the law. Thank you very much, 
if there are no further questions. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman ? 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. I did have questions. 

The CuarrMan. We have other witnesses. 
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Mr. Bates. But your pipeline to fill up the Reserves at this time 
would be draftees ¢ 

Mr. Myers. Yes; it is the only way we have right now. 

Mr. Bates. Now, after the draft has expired, we will say, if the 
situation ever comes about, at that time you want to use volunteers. 

Mr. Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. Now, what benefits, if benefits are the answer, would 
you give to these people that they are not getting today in the organ- 
ized units? 

Mr. Myers. All right. You would give them drill pay. 

Mr. Bates. Yes. 

Mr. Myers. You would give them good equipment. 

Mr. Bates. Yes. 

Mr. Myers. You would give them active-duty training 4 

Mr. Bares. They all have that now. 

Mr. Myers. It isn’t adequate. 

Mr. Bares. What ¢ 

Mr. Myers. It isn’t adequate, what they have now. 

Mr. Bares. What is not adequate / 

Mr. Myers. The equipment with which sheng have to work. 

Mr. Bares. Do I understand you want to establish armories in every 
community throughout the United States, wherever one of these ar- 
mories would have all the specialized equipment that is required for 
the various portions of all the serviees ? 

Mr. Myers. I am not talking about putting—you said armory, did 
you not ¢ 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

Mr. Myers. I am not talking about an armory for everv community. 
We have a lot of armories now with nothing in them. I am talking 
about when you set out to train a man, put the equipment in his hands. 
Don’t put a wooden gun in his hands if he is supposed to learn to shoot 
the other kind. Give him the equipment that he needs for the job he 
is being trained to do. Build up the morale of your Guard and your 
Reserves, instead of tearing it down. You do that and you will 
get it. 

At least, we certainly ought to try. There is evidence you can do 
it. You will get a sizable guard and Reserve. 

Mr. Bares. Well, it seems to me the thing they objected to more 
than anything else was breaking up their lives again, in going back 
into the service. That is what they didn’t like. Now, are you going 
to cure that 4 

Mr. Myers. I don’t see any way you are going to cure it. 

You won't cure it with UMT, incidentally. 

Mr. Barres. Now, wait. 

Mr. Myers. All right. 

Mr. Barres. By UMT you are going to get them into the Reserve. 
You haven't established that in my mind through your way. 

Mr. Myers. All right. 

Mr. Barres. How are you going to get them in the Reserves / 

Mr. Myers. I am speaking of voluntary in peacetime. We are not 
in peacetime and I am not talking about giving up the draft. I am 
talking—— 

Mr. Bares. That is right. 
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Mr. Myers. About voluntary methods in peacetime. That is what 
I am speaking for. 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions? 

Mr. Bares. My point was: how are you going to accomplish it ? 

Mr. Myers. You are going to accomplish that by making the service 
attractive and giving it prestige. 

Mr. Barres. That is a pretty general statement. 

Mr. Myers. It isn’t being tried. I can take you back to the com- 
munity in Indiana where General Hershey and I grew up. The guard 
had a certain amount of prestige there. Naturally I joined the guard 
That kind of thing went on all over the United States. 

Mr. Bares. That is right. 

Mr. Myers. They didn’t have enough money. 

Mr. Bares. That is right. 

Mr. Myers. To have many guard units. But it is not a difficult 
matter if you believe in voluatary methods. 

Mr. Barres. Many men enjoyed the summer camps, and they en- 
joved the uniforms and particularly when there was no threat of 
war. 

Mr. Myers. And the training. 

Mr. Bares. But when you have a threat of war you have a different 
situation. 

Mr. Myers. Sure. 

Mr. Bares. And that is what they are facing today, and that is one 
reason they don’t like it, because they have to go again. 

Mr. Suarer. Don’t you think a great deal of this resentment and the 
breakdown of the Reserve system here was due entirely to the way 
these men have been handled? They took the inactives before they 
took the active reservists. 

Mr. Myers. Sure. 

Mr. Bares. That is right. 

Mr. Myers. I attribute it entirely to the manner in which they have 
been treated. Most men when they came out of military service didn't 
think “Well, now, we ought to be discharged from any further possi- 
ble obligation of defending our country just because we defended | 
once.” I never heard of that point of view. I don’t think anybody 
holds that point of view. 

It was only when they kicked the Reserves around so merciless!) 
that the men said “No more Reserve for me.” 

The Cuatrman. Now, Mr. Myers, Mr. Nelson has a question for 
you. Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Netson. Can the gentleman cite to the committee actual ocea- 
sions on which representatives of the armed services have said that 
less than 2 years’ training would be ineffectual ¢ 

Mr. Myers. Oh, yes, sir; from official congressional hearings, some 
.f them before this very committee. Remember, that during World 
War II the favorite tune of the Army was, to you gentlemen then 
on this committee, “You must adopt universal military training now 
so that the boys overseas won’t be disappointed in you when the) 
come home.” And at that time they testified before this committee 
and before the Senate committee that anything less than 2 years 
would be valueless. I think Congressman Short and some of the 
other gentlemen will remember it, and I could produce the document 
of the hearings. 
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Mr. Netson. Now, from the standpoint of the military, can you tell 
us who said that ? 

Mr. Myers. Yes; I think I can. 

The CHarRMAN. Get it up and put it in the record, Mr. Myers. 

Mr. Suarer. George Marshall is one of them; wasn’t he 

Mr. Myers. Eisenhower said it to Congressman Forrest Harkness 
in a hearing. 

Mr. Suarer. Marshall made a statement before the old Military 
Affairs Committee. 

Mr. Myers. I believe he did. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Johnson, any questions ? 

Members, we must move on now. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. You said you served in the first war; so, you 
lived through the first war and the last war. Now here is what I 
want you to explain to me: By voluntary methods, how can we keep 
an even flow of trained men so that we will have a fairly hard core 
of men who are to a certain extent trained for battle conditions? 
Now how can we do that in view of our past experience? It never 
has happened, and we gave everything in the world to these men, 
including retirement pay now. 

Mr. Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Explain what your idea is on that. 

Mr. Myers. All right. It all depends on what we mean by “hard 
core” of trained men. I am convinced, gentlemen, that we need an 
active Military Establishment, a Military Establishment in being 
that is adequate, as General Eisenhower said, to react—that 1s, act 
and react quickly; a part of which means immediately—to any at- 
tack. Well, that doesn’t mean 10,000,000 men; that doesn’t mean 
have every boy be in 6 months of training when he becomes 18 and 
put him into the Reserve. That isn’t going to solve your problem 
at all. We are not going to be able to get along with a Military 
Establishment that is merely skeleton size now or ever, so far as 
[ know; not unless war gets outlawed, which I fervently hope it will. 
We are going to have a sizable Military Establishment, and it will 
be upon your Military Establishment in being—— 

Mr. Jounson. Right. 

Mr. Myers (continuing). Ready for action, that that decision that 
General Eisenhower talked about in the first 60 days will be made. 
You won’t have a single Reserve ready for service during those 60 
days. It hasn’t anything to do with this proposition. 

The CHarrman. Now 

Mr. Jonnson. Wait a minute. After the first war it dropped way 
down. You remember that / 

Mr. Myers. It did. 

Mr. Jounson. After the second war it dropped down faster than 
it did after the first war; and you will have to admit that the situ- 
ation today is entirely different than it was in 1941 even, and we have 
to have some kind of resistant force, and we have to have a continuous 
one that comes along all the time so it won’t go down to nothing again. 
I don’t see how your plan will bring that about. 

Mr. Myers. Nor do I see how this plan of UMT will bring it about. 
This plan of UMT, if it does anything, will cause us to believe we 
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don’t need a powerful striking force in being; that the four billion 
that we put into this we don’t need to put into ) bombers ; that we don’t 
have to put into radar; we don’t have to put into an interceptor sys- 
tem; we don’t have to put into an intelligence system that will warn 
is of a sneak attack. No; we have UMT. 

Mr. SHorr. It will lull us intoa sense of false security. 

Mr. Myers. Right. 

Mr. Suorr. Like the French were by building the Maginot line. 

Mr. Myers. Right. 

Mr. Jounson. Here, we train half a million a vear. They go out 
and then they are in there for 3 years and then they are really off the 
rolls. That is what it amounts to. It don’t amount to any 10 mil- 
lion. It seems to me if you have those half million trained, and you 
ipportion that responsibility out over everybody—rich, poor, black 
and white, the whole works—you have a permanent flow of a resistant 
force to give us protection that vou can’t get in any other way. 

Mr. Myers. Flow outward. “You take them for 6 months and put 
them in the Reserve. If vou assume they are ready for service, you 
ire just mistaken. 

Mr. Jomnson. They are not ready for service, but they are going 
to be trained under the new law we have so they will be at least par- 
tially ready, 

Mr. Myers. Partially ready, and they can’t do anything for you 
in this critical period of 60 days or 6 months, either. 

Mr. Jounson. That may be true. But in time you will build up a 
fairly good force. It seems to me our national attitude on this matter 

been demonstrated to my satisfaction twice, and that is why 
un turning toward the other program where we will have a semi- 
ompulsary system to feed in the young men of the Nation to get 
trained, stay there for 3 years and then they are through. 

Mr. Myers. But the assumption—— 

Mr. Jomnson. Unless the war comes on. 

Mr. Myers. The assumption in all that is that our bottleneck is 
military manpower. It isn’t and it never was. It was equipment. 
We always have been able to induct and train all the men we could 

se faster than we could equip them. 

Mr, Jonnson. I agree we have to keep the equipment problem up, 

too, and keep that up to date. 

The Cuaiman. Now, Mr. Myers—— 

Mr. Jomnson. I am like the chairman. I am optimistic to think 
hat in 10 years it will greatly reduce the professional soldier size and 
vet them down to a small group. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Myers, the committee appreciates your obser- 
ation. You made a very strong statement from your viewpoint. 
Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Myers. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuairman. Now the next witness is Mr. Charles E. Batten, re- 
presenting the Council on Christian Social Progress of the American 
Baptist Convention. Is the witness here / 

(No response.) 

The Cuarrman. All right, the next witness is Mr. J. Raymond 
Schmidt, International Order of Good Templars. Is this Mr. 
Schmidt ? 
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lion 5 Mr. Scumipr. This is Dr. J. Raymond Schmidt. 

ont $ The Cuarrman. All right, Doctor. 

Sys- & 

arn : STATEMENT OF DR. J. RAYMOND SCHMIDT, INTERNATIONAL 


ORDER OF GOOD TEMPLERS 


Mr. Scumipr. Speaking for the International Order of Good Tem 


plars. 

The CuatrMan. Doctor, do you have a copy of your statement 
tp : Mr. Scumipr. I mailed one in. This one can be left. 
the Mr. Smarr. If you please, leave that one with the reporter. 
_— . The CoHarrman. Allright. Read slow. 
‘axes Mr. Scumipr. I am speaking for the International Order of Good 
ar Templars founded 100 years ago, celebrating its centennial anniver- 
ie > sary last vear and this year. 

The bill under consideration (FI. R. 5904) submits to Congress the 
dina report recently compiled by the National Security Training Commis- 
— sion. This report contains a program for universal peacetime mili- 

tary training and the machinery for putting same into operation onc¢ 
ng | Congress gives its approval. 
ail ; From the time this action is taken we will be living under military 
> rule not unlike the goose-step system for which we vigorously cor 
ae > demned the Germans under Kaiser Wilhelm and Adolph Hitler. 
There will be complete military dictatorship for all young men as 
Se * they become old enough for induction in the training corps. These 
we > are minors without the right to protest against being inducted for 
J military service. If the young men who have attained 21 do not like 
“0 the laws enacted by Congress they can go to the polls and express their 
as disapproval with their ballots. 

If young men of 18, 19, and 20 are to be drafted into military train- 
ing units and their lives completely regimented, then in fairness they 
should have the right to marry without consent of parents, enter inte 

- business contracts on their own account, and be given the right of fran- 

chise. Anything short of this is despotism. 

Id The foregoing statement opposing universal military training is 
based on authority to that end granted by the National Grand Lodge 

Ps of the International Order of Good Templars in session at Worcester, 
Mass., on June 9, 1945. The resolution then adopted reads as follows: 

k The National Grand Lodge of the International Order of Good Templars, it 


c onvention assembled, declare ourselves opposed to the adoption of peacetime 

‘ military conscription in the United States. We consider military conscription in 
time of peace as unnecessary, undemocratic, and a danger to peaceful relations 

P. with ether nations. 

t. The national grand lodge in later session at Washington, D. C., 

on June 26, 1948, and C ‘nel Til, on June 14, 1951, renewed its op- 

position to universal peacetime military service of any kind, includ- 


ing the Selective Service Act as amended and reenacted by the first 
n session of the Eighty-second Congress. 


In the event Congress approves the report of the National Securit) 
Training Commission and authorizes putting universal military train- 
ing into effect, it will not be long until upwards of a million minors 
will be in training est: :blishments—many of them away from thei: 
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homes for the first time. This is the age when they most need the 
guidance of parents and the wholesole companionships afforded }y 
school and church. 

The danger of allowing youth easy access to alcoholic beverages 
is recognized in civilian life. It is doubtful if there is a single State 
without a law prohibiting the sale of alcoholic beverages to minors. 
Yet the boys under 21 in the armed services are considered to be fair 
game in the estimation of the brewers and distillers. Unfortunately it 
would seem that plenty of high-ranking officers in the several defense 
agencies share the same view; otherwise there would be no chance at 
all for beer and whisky to be sold or given away in any camp, or 
place for assembly or training servicemen. 

Let us view the result of making alcoholic beverages accessible to our 
fighting men in World War II. According to Dr. Harvey J. Thomp- 
kins, Chief of the Psycho-Neurotic Service of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, 10 percent of servicemen in veterans’ hospitals prior to 1947 
were there because of alcoholism. We do well to remember that these 
were not middle-aged alcoholics; for the most part they were young 
men perhaps under 25 or 30 years of age. These young defenders 
of their country got that way despite the specious claim “that it would 
be impossible to drink enough beer to make a man drunk.” 

The military authorities to be consistent with State laws seeking 
moral protection of our boys should voluntarily ban all alcoholic 
beverages from training camps and military est: iblishments and forbid 
the sale of said bever ages anywhere to men wearing military and naval 
uniforms. 

Since this rule is not now in effect, the National Grand Lodge of the 
International Order of Good Templars and the National Civic League, 
of which I happen to be superintendent, wish to jointly go on record 
as favoring an amendment to the bill under consideration to prohibit 
such sales in training camps and military establishments, and to men 
in uniform. This much is due the parents asked to surrender the 
moral training of their teen-age boys to the officers in charge of 
training camps and units. As previously indicated, the future success 
of many of these young men as soldiers and later as civilians may 
depend upon their remaining abstainers from alcoholic beverages. 

Moreover, if we are on the threshold of World War III, we as a 
nation, had better do less drinking. That applies to civilians as well 
as military personnel, to mature men and women as well as teen-age 
boys and girls. Sobriety, not alcohol addiction, will be necessary to 
win a victory and preserve national independence. 

Men in battle, including officers, will need clear brains and steady 
nerves. Bottles do not win battles. History reveals that alcohol 
has been a major factor in the downfall of many nations. The same 
fate must not befall America. Hence, our plea to this committee to 
amend the pending bill to protect the boys in military training and 
safeguard our country from the sabotage and treachery of bever age 
alcohol. 

The time has arrived for official Washington to recognize that 
excessive drinking constitutes America’s worst enemy whether we are 
engaged in the pursuits of peace, the practice of diplomacy or the 
conduct of a war. 

I thank you. 
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The CuarrMan. Thank you very much, Doctor. We appreciate very 
much your observation. I want to say this: whatever bill this com- 
mittee reports out, we will try to see the language is so positive that 
it will try to afford protection to the youth that is put in the custody 
of the civilian authority that will run the UMT. 

Now members of the committee, I want to thank all of you for 
coming here this afternoon. We will take a recess until tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock and I respectfully request all of you to be back 
because we have nine very important witnesses to testify. 

Mr. Rivers. Who are they, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHAIRMAN. We will read them off in the morning. 

We will take a recess. 

(Whereupon, at 2: 55 p. m., the committee was recessed to reconvene 
at 10a.m. Wednesday, January 23, 1952.) 




















UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 23, 1952 


Howtse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman of the 
committee, presiding. 

The CHairMaAn. Let the committee come to order. This is a con- 
tinuation of the hearing on the universal military training bill and 
the first witness this morning is Mr. Harold S. Bender, Mennonite 
Central Committee. 

Is Mr. Bender here? 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD S. BENDER, MENNONITE CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE 


Reverend Benver. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I 
am Rev. Harold S. Bender, of Goshen, Ind., dean of Goshen College 
Biblical Seminary, and chairman of the peace section of the Men- 
nonite Central Committee, representing the Mennonite and Brethren 
in Christ Churches. 

The position of these churches concerning war, military service, and 
conscription for military training or service, has been stated at various 
times to the Armed Services Committees of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate, the President’s Advisory Commission on Uni- 
versal Training, and others. We believe our position is well known 
to you. 

We come to you at this time with certain concerns arising from the 
recommendations of the National Security Training Commission, and 
we submit these for your consideration. 

[. The Commission has recommended a plan which would provide 
for conscientious objectors in a manner similar to that now provided 
in the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as amended. 
Under this arrangement conscientious objectors would: 

(1) Receive recognition through Selective Service classification 
and appeal procedures exactly as provided under the present law, and, 

(2) Would be subject to orders by their local boards to do work 
contributing to the maintenance of the national health, safety, or 
interest for a period equal to that established for universal military 
training, that is, for 6 months. 

We appreciate deeply the evident intention of the Commission that 
the principle of recognition of conscientious objection to all forms of 
military training and service, which has been well established in the 
law of this land, should be clearly written into the proposed universal 
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military training law. This is in full accord with the recommendat ion 
on this subject by the President’s Advisory Commision on Univers 
Military Training, submitted on May 10, 1947 (pp. 75 f., see. 10) in 
which the following statements are made: 

There are, first, those conscientious objectors who would resist any training 
which was connected with, or under the direction of, the military, even though 
it was of a nocombatant variety. Their beliefs should be respected, and th: 
basic training program should be framed with those beliefs in mind. The co) 
struction of such a program should present no serious difficulties since there 
many useful services which such individuals can conscientiously render in time 
of emergency and for which advance training would be valuable. This was 
clearly demonstrated in the last war when conscientious objectors of this ty 
performed outstanding services in hospitals, on farms, and in nonmilita 
scientific and experimental work of great importance. The particular proje: 
to be included in this program should be determined by the commission after 
further detailed consideration, and after consultation with the church bodies 
from which most of these men come or that represent their religious convictions 

So far for the quotations from that report. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, that I speak here this morning repre 
senting the group which had about half of all the CO’s in the past 
war, to the number of 4,665. So this last statement here about con 
sultation with the church bodies that have produced these men gives 
me ground to speak further on his point. 

We note, however, that it is proposed by the National Securit) 
Training Commission to substitute “work” for “training,” as has been 
recommended, for conscientitous objectors. This is a complete change 
of the concept that was in the recommendation. 

While we do not wish to suggest any objection to this proposal on 
the ground of moral or religious prine iple, we do feel that there woul 
be a basic inconsistency in requiring conscientious objectors to engag 
in a civilian work program as an ‘alternative to a military ialaing 
program. Moreover, many of the services which such conscientious 
objectors may be called upon to give in later years in time of war, 0 
in areas which have suffered from war, or in areas of human need 
arising from other causes, would be rendered much more effectively if 
they would have suitable training therefor. We believe that intensive 
courses of training can be devised which would prepare such persons 
for the meeting of human need and the fulfillment of their obligations 
as citizens in line with their convictions, and that such training 
would—in the long view—be more valuable than the same time spent 
only in work assignments. It is possible that such a training program 
could and should be combined with a work program, or at least mace 
optional with any work program. We should also state our convic 
tion that there are many practical difficulties involved in setting up a 
satisfactory work program for a period as short as 6 months. 

Mr. Chairman, may I interject here that that is a very real and 
major point I should like to make. June 19 last the present provision 
of the law regarding CO’s went into effect. There has not yet been 
set up any work program. 

Selective Service and Government agencies have been working at 
this now for 7 months. The church agencies have been consulted. We 
have been given our consultation. We are not yet and will not have 
within, I think, one year, a workable program set up even for the 
24 months’ program. It is very difficult. 

The CuatrmMan. You mean under the draft? 

Reverend Benner. Yes, sir. 
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The CuatRMAN. The program has been worked out by the Selective 
Service System in accordance with present law / 

Reverend Brenper. The present regulations, Mr. Chairman, have 
not yet even been issued. The work program is not in effect as of yet. 
here are great practical difficulties in working it out. 

lor instance, civil service under the Government operates in prac- 
tically all the Government employment. Therefore, it seems that 
the Federal agencies are not able or willing to receive conscientious 
objectors for any work under the Federal Government, which wipes 
out a lot of the opportunities for work which we had during the last 
War. 

(nd I am not saying that isn’t proper. 

The CyHatrmMan. What are they doing, then, with conscientious 
objectors ¢ 

Reverend Benprer. The proposals that are now under consider- 
aij 

Phe Cuamman. No, I am talking under the present law, under the 
draft law. 

Reverend Brenpver. The CO’s are waiting for their orders to work. 
which have not been issued. 

Mr. Duruam. Where are they? Are they sitting in camps‘ 

Reverend Benner. They are at home, waiting for Selective Service 
to issue the call for work, which cannot be done until work arrange- 
ments are provided. 

The Cuamman. Then, you think—on page 2—well, go ahead and 
then I will ask questions. 

Reverend Benprer. My only point is this: The practical difficulties 
of working out a work program for 6 months are still more difficult 
because very few employers are going to be willing to interrupt their 
program for a 6-month period and take on a CO. So our proposal. 
Mr. Chairman, is in the next paragraph: We should respectfully 

uggest that 1f you should decide to endorse the general plan recon! 
mended by the Commission, section 30 of the proposed bill, as stated 
on pages 838 and $4 of the first report to Congress, be amended by 
inserting in the second line on page 84 the words “training or” be- 
tween the words “civilian” and the word “work,” so this phrase 
would read, “Civilian training or work.” 

The CHamman. That is right. 

Reverend Brenper. We are pleading for flexibility that experience 
could dictate to us what is the best plan. 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. 

Reverend Benprer. And the most effective arrangement. So we 
would not say in advance it will be either work or training. 

The CrarrMan. That is right. 

Reverend Benprer. We would like the provision made so we can 
have either. 

The Cuairman. That is right. That is a very constructive sug- 
gestion. , 

Reverend Benner. In fact, the recommendation of the Commission. 
which I quoted earlier, did say training and not work. I don’t know 
where the work got into the draft. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, may I add another concern, to bring my testi- 
mony toaclose. It doesn’t concern the CO’s. 
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Our concern, however, extends not only to the provision for the 
young men of our own faith who would be affected by the proposed 
legislation, but to all young men who would be involved mm any uni- 
versal military training plan. 

We note the recommendations which the National Security Train- 
ng Commission has made with the object of promoting and protect- 
ng the welfare and morals of traines. We concur fully in this 
objective. but we gravely doubt that the measures recommended 
would accomplish the desired end. It is certainly true, as mentioned 

on page 47 of the Commission’s report, that “the use of obscene and 
vulgar language” is a “traditional and recurrent problem through the 
long history of military forces.” The same observation may be made 
of the problems resulting from indulgence in intoxicating beverages, 
llicit sexual intercourse, gambling, and other degrading practices 
ong associated with the military life. 

It may be possible to reduce these evils to some extent in a highly 
selected group and under special conditions such as obtained in the 
Fort Knox experiment referred to in the Commission’s report, but 
even there the problem was not solved: it was only reduced. We doubt 
very much whether even the partial success attributed to the Fort 
Knox experiment can be expected in a situation where large masses 
of immature youths are called up and placed in the physical environ- 
ment and the moral atmosphere of a military camp. While there 
would undoubtedly be notable exceptions, as there have been in the 
past, we believe that for the mass of men—whatever the precautions 
recommended—there would be a dangerous lowering, rather than a 
building up, of their moral and spiritual standards. 

We believe that these dangers to moral and spiritual values will 
nevitably outweigh any gains that might result from the plans which 
the Commission has recommended. 

May I add, Mr. Chairman, in closing, I represent about 150,000 

baptized members of our groups in this country. There is no issue 
which has so aroused our people as universal military tr aining, even 
more than the draft. Wars come and go. Military training has a 
way of coming and staying forever. Most of our folks left Europe, 
France, Germany, or Russia, over the last 250 years, because of the 
iniversal military training and militarism, to find a haven of liberty 
here. You ean understand why our hearts are so deeply stirred about 
_ issue. My own grandf: ather came just a hundred years ago, bring- 
¢ his parents and grandparents with him to escape Prussian mili- 
ary service. So we are praying that this country shall not have uni- 
versal military training permanently established, I wanted to leave 
hat last word in behalf of our people. 

The po AIRMAN. Thank you, Doctor. 

Now, it is a very constructive statement. Iam asking Mr. Bland- 
ford, one se our counsels, who is handling this bill, to bring before the 
omumittee when we go In exec utive session the proposed amendment 
that he is proposing, that instead of following the recommendation 
of the Commission, th: at the conscientious objector will do work in 
some place, in the national health, safety, and interest, and substitute 
the word “or civil training or work.” 

Reverend Benper. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairmMan. That will be given careful consideration. We 
think there is a great deal in what you say. As far as I am con- 
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cerned, it would be all right for the committee to substitute “training 
or work.” 

Now I want to say this: We worked very hard with your organiza- 

tion trying to wor k out the proper approach to it in the Draft Act. 
I do think we accomplished a great deal. I think the way we fixed 
it up mn regard to the law relating to conscientious objectors in the 
draft is probably as sound a way to approach it as has been in any 
legis lation. 

Reverend Brenper. We have appreciated that very greatly. We 
concur in your statement, Mr. Chairman. We found it a pr: acticabl 
and useful solution to the problem of the conscientious objector. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. When they get the regulations ont 
in reference to the work, why, then the draft boards will inte rpret } 
Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarRMAN. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cote. I would like to first compliment Dr. Bender on his state- 
ment this morning—that he has gone right to the heart of these 
hearings. 

The CHarrMAN, That is right. 

Mr. Corr. Which is with respect to the plan itself. I am somewhat 
disturbed in your closing remarks when you indicated apprehension 
that the plans of the Commission did not properly sakegnt ard the mora] 
welfare of the trainees. I solicit your suggestions of wherein the plan 
is lacking—what it contains that it shouldn't contain. What more 
safeguards can be thrown around this program, assuming for the 
moment—and of course I know it is a difficult assumption for you to 
make—that UMT is to be a policy; but assuming that as a policy, 
what better safeguards can be made for the protection of the mora! 
welfare of the young men ¢ 

Reverend Benper. May I say in reply to your question that we have 
in our own circles thought over that a good deal, what we might say. 
and we finally always came to this conclusion, that perhaps there is 
no way to safeguard that by legislation or regulations. It may be 
the very nature of the military situation and removal of men from 
the normal restraints of home and community throws such a weight 
upon them at that age that they cannot carry through, no matter 
what the regulations are. So we were stumped to suggest any con- 
crete tightening of the provisions. We know that it was attempted— 

and I may add, of course, that we as CO’s are not experts in military 
matters and might not be able to devise any practical suggestion. 

Mr. Coie. But you are experts in the preservation of moral welfare 

Reverend Benper. Indeed we are. Pardon me, we would like to be. 

Mr. Coir, Then, so far as it is possible to write into law expressions 
of determination and purpose and intent for the objective of safe- 
guarding the moral welfare of these trainees, then you feel that the 
pl: in of the Commission is reasonably sutlicient ? 

Reverend Benper. May I add one suggestion that has been pointed 
out. The plan to declare off limits or off bounds the sources of cor- 
ruption that may affect young men, it is indicated for the men, the 
enlisted men, the drafted men, or the men in training, but for officers 
and their leaders there is sien like that. It is difficult for the 
young men to hold to that standard if their officers and leaders do not. 
Our experience is in our communities and churches that the adult 
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leadership of the community influences and fairly well determines the 
practices of the young people. 

Mr. Core. I think your suggestion is very sound and if Mr. Bland- 
ford is still here I hope he makes a mental note of it. I quite thor- 
oughly agree with you. If the Commission is to prescribe a regulation 
that certain areas shall be off limits for the trainees, it must also be 
off limits for the trainors. I think you are quite right. 

The Cuarmman. That is right, because the trainor—a great deal is 
going to depend on the trainor. 

Reverend Benper. That. is right. 

Mr. Coz. Leadership and ex: ample. 

The Cuarrman,. That is right. 

Mr. Cotz. You cannot expect the immature boy to be a good citizen 
if the fellow who is teaching him day by day indicates that he him 
self is otherwise. 

The Cnamman. And I do think this, thinking out loud: I do think 
the Commission should have some voice in the selection or at least 
some kind of control over the trainer. 

Mr. Suorr. That is right. 

The Cnamman. To see that they have the right kind of people. 
And if you have the close supervision by the civilian group and not 
leave it entirely to the Army, there can be no doubt that you will 
probably have men there whose whole thought is the welfare of the 
individual trainee. 

Mr. Durnam. The question Mr. Cole brought up in regard to the 
perfection of a system controlling the morals and everything is a 
very difficult one. I suppose we all realize that. And, of course, | 
don’t believe that we are anywhere near perfect in our civil life. 
Would you care to comment on that, as to the field there that 1s 
always in your opinion going to be pretty wide open for im- 
provement ‘ 

Reverend Benner. You mean in civil life? 

Mr. Durnam. Yes. It always has existed. 

Reverend Benper. I think there is a wide-open field for improve 
ment and I think it is a major job for the churches and the schools and 
the home, which we haven’t performed too well in America. But I am 
afraid that this universal military training will increase the job and 
difficulties of our homes and communities. 

Mr. Durnam. Well, when you say America, do you mean to im 
ply that of course there has been a better job done somewhere els: 
in the world than there has been in America ? 

Reverend Benper. I do not. 

Mr. Durnam. I am glad to hear you say that. I am very proud 
of the fact 

Reverend Benper. I think the typical American community IT am 
acquainted with, and I have been in Europe a number of times, I= 
morally and spiritually a stronger place. 

The Cramman. Thank you very much, Doctor. It has been a 
pleasure to have the benefit of your suggestions. 
~ Reverend Benver. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cramman. Now the next witness is Rev. John Weaver, of the 
Potsdam—Church of the Brethren, of Potsdam, Ohio. 

Reverend Weaver. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
[fam John Weaver, of Potsdam, Ohio, representing 12,000 members 
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of the Church of the Brethren of the southern district of Ohio, located 
in the southwestern part of the State. 

Our people—along with other Christians—are much concerned over 
the implications inherent in the National Security Training Commis- 
sion Report on Universal Military Training—UMT—and have 
delegated me to speak for them. 

The Church of the Brethren was born in Germany in 1708. In 
1729, since our membership had all moved to America, the work of 
the church in Europe was closed. We are mostly a rural people, 
known for our farming skills and good neighborliness. 

Phroughout our entire history we have been deeply concerned in 
helping underprivileged people and in sharing with victims of wars 
and other disasters. Especially in the last 15 years we have gained a 
world-wide reputation for our giving of heifers, clothing, food, and 
friendship in needy areas. 

We are deeply concerned in the positive approach to peace and are 
very willing to continue our generous giving of material resources to 
anyone solely on the basis of need. 

I would like to add here that one of our churches of 400 members 
in 1 year’s time gave 18,562 cans of food, gave 12 heifers for relief, 
took care of 8 underprivileged children from Dayton, supplied hun- 
dreds of pounds of clothing and other materials for relief, did a lot 
of sewing, and carried on their general church program. That is a 
sample of the interest that we have in binding up the wound of war 
and preventing the work of war. 

The UMT report proposes that our Nation adopt a permanent 
policy of subjecting nearly every young man to 6 months in a military 
camp, followed by 714 years of reserve training in which the military 
leadership would also be a dominant factor in his life. As a Christian 
church, we are deeply concerned about the moral effects such a program 
would have upon our youth and future citizenry. 

In spite of the shocking revelations at Biloxi, there is utterly nothing 
in this report that would be a safeguard against gambling. On the 
word of the United States Surgeon General, in the peacetime Army 
the venereal-disease rate is 37 times that of similar age groups in 
college. In spite of the moral ideals ascribed to in this report (pp. 
65-67), the out-of-bounds on brothels and like facilities is entirely 
up to the head of the training agency. Even in the so-called success- 
ful Fort Knox experiment, six of the carefully selected trainers (for 
only 664 boys) had venereal disease. 

Our staggering national debt poses the question of ultimate eco- 
nomic collapse if the trend is continued. In other nations this has 
opened the way to Communist advance and we have no guaranty that 
it would not likewise happen here. While it is proven that other 
departments have excessive spending, our military expenditure is so 
preponderant in the budget that the “big leak” needs constant scrutiny. 

According to the Commission’s own figures, UMT in its first year 
would cost over $4 billion—in other words, we would spend for UMT in 
| year about twice the endowment accumulated by all our American 
colleges and universities in over 300 years. The first year’s UMT cost 
would be only a little less than the expenditure for all public elemen- 
tary and all public high schools—with 30 times the anticipated UMT 
enrollment. Our public-school system is badly crippled already and it 


is the bulwark of our democracy. UMT is no more democratic than 
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slavery merely because it applies equally on our total population. 
Where in the measure is there any comparable reduction of military 
expenditure to make up for the added cost? 

The Selective Service Act is still law until June 1955, and could be 
extended. It can adequately care for the present emergency. Hon. 
Howard H. Buffett, of Nebraska, stated in the Halls of Congress on 
February 19, 1951 (along with giving his supporting evidence his- 
torically—from France, Italy, Russia, and Japan) : 

Wherever the rulers of a major nation have established universal military serv- 
ice, the people have been marched into militarism under the cloak of national 
defense. Foreign wars, defeat, and disaster have always followed. 

Is it good judgment to suppose that since UMT failed for others it 
would work for us? 

UMT as proposed, would provide for a permanent system of military 
indoctrination and regimentation that would supplant our democratic 
heritage of individual freedom and choice. This is not defending de 
mocracy but destroying it. 

We may take courage that there is a better way. Democracy and 
health may be truly served by improved public schools and by public 
health assistance in the critically important early years of a child’s 
life. America could win the approval of a war-sick world if we would 
express by fair concrete proposals a desire for world-wide disarma- 
ment. A greatly stepped-up point 4 program would prevent more of 
the world’s pe ‘ople from turning from us toward the empty promises of 
the Communists. Frank Laubach has come up with the strikingly 
Christian proposal of sending out 100,000 skilled men and women who 
would not only help raise the standard of living in needy areas of the 
world but would also win in all corners of the earth an undying regard 
for our democracy indeed. 

As a group of Christian people who have consistently tried to bind 
up the wounds of war and promote the ways of peace, we view with 
alarm the proposed UMT legislation. It would bring havoc to morals, 
add crushing costs, increase the likelihood of military defeat abroad 
and the defeat of democracy at home. At the very best it is an out- 
moded negative way toward peace which has failed for others. 

We are encouraged by the nearly unanimous opposition of the lead- 
ers of religion, labor, farm groups, and education, and we reaffirm our 
clear stand against any form of peacetime universal military service. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Doctor. It is a pleasure 
for the committee to have the observations submitted in your paper. 

Now the next witness is Mr. Sydney Aberman, War Resisters 
League. Is Mr. Aberman here? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MIRIAM CORNELIUS, MEMBER, WAR 
RESISTERS LEAGUE 


Mrs. Cornevius. My name is Miriam Cornelius and I have been 
asked to present the testimony of the War Resisters League in Mr. 
Aberman’s absence. 

The Cirarrmman. All right, Madam, give your name to the reporter. 

Mrs. Corneuivs. Miriam Cornelius. 

The CHaimman. Have you any other copies / 

Mrs. Cornevivus. I have two or three more copies. 

The Cuairman. Pass them around so the members can read them. 
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All right, now, Madam, the committee would be glad to have you 
make your statement. 

Mrs. Cornetius. Thank you. 

Mr. Corer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have a brief ' description 
of this league. It is a new one to me. Perhaps I missed it back 
through the years. 

Mrs. Cornetius. The War Resisters League is a national organiza- 
tion, voluntary, with little over a thousand members, with head- 
quarters at 5 Beekman Street, New York City. It is sup ported by 
voluntary contributions and dues from me mmbers and friends. It was 
organized i in 1923 

Mr. Cote. Where have you been the past few years / 

Mrs. Cornenius. | think we have presented testimony at every hear- 
ing on universal military training and on the Selective Service Act. 

Mr. Coie. All right. 

The Cuatmman. All of these witnesses, most of them, have been our 
friends of years gone by. 

Mr. Brooxs. Let me ask this, little iat: is your view about the same 
as it was last time 4 

Mrs. Cornetivus. Yes, sit 

Mr. Brooks. And ——— before that ? 

Mrs. Cornetius. Yes, si 

The CuHarrMan. Now go re ahead. 

Mrs. Corneuius. The War Resisters League, a nation: ul organization 
with headquarters at 5 Hast as Street, New York City, bases its 
opposition to universal military training—and to military conserip 
tion in any form—on basic human values. We are convinced that 
peace can be achieved only by peaceful means. We believe that war 
and its essential tool, conscription, attack and destroy individual per 
sonality and the unity of mankind. We oppose all dictatorship and 
totalitarianism and maintain that these evils can be fought effectively 
only by nonviolent methods. 

The proposals mi: ade | ry the National Security Training Commission 
which your committee is now considering constitute a dangerous threat 
to the security and ili of our peop le in the judeme nt of the War 
Resisters League executive committee. On the basis of 29 ve ars’ eX 
perience in observing and opposing the causes of wars and the growth 
of totalitarian doctrines following two world wars, the league urges 
that the present proposals not be reported favorably to Congress. 

Permanent military conscription would be a revolutionary de- 
parture from our civilian democratic traditions. 

The Commission admits that universal military training cannot go 
into operation, except possibly on a token basis, during the emergen: 
For the military to push its enactment into law now, under stress of 
emergency conditions, shows an alarming lack of confidence in the 
compe tence of the people to decide the issue on its merits. This in 
itself is evidence that the recommendations are too highly contro- 
versial to be decided on in haste. 

2. Universal military training would further the process of turning 
the United States into a completely militarized nation. 

Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas states : 


We are difting in the direction of repression, drifting dangerously fast * * * 


the drift goes back, I think, to the fact that we carried over to days of peace 
the military approach to world affairs * * * [which] conditioned our think- 
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ing and planning. The military effort has been involving more and more of our 
sons, More and more of our budget, more and more of our thinking. The 
military policy has so completely absorbed our thoughts that we have mostly 
forgotten that our greatest strength, our enduring power is not in guns, but in 
ideas (New York Times, January 13, 1952). 

The noted scientist, Albert Einstein, believes that universal military training 
would “increase the danger of conflict” and would “greatly contribute to the pro 
motion of a militaristic mentality in the American people and to the undermining 
of the democratic spirit, as has been the case in Germany from 1870 on, * * * 
It will intensify the conviction everywhere that also in the foreseeable future the 
problem of the world will be decided by brute force, instead of by supranational 
organizations (Christian Century, December 19, 1951). 

3. The interpretation of history which the Commission’s report 
gives does not create confidence in the solutions it recommends. War 
today has changed its character so drastically that what the Commis 
sion calls “the ultimate obligation of citizenship—the bearing of arms 
in defense of the community” has an archaic sound. The ultimate ob 
ligation of citizenship today is to save the community from war it 
self. The prophetic voices out of our past attesting to this truth 
have now swelled to a chorus, joined by military men who stand aghast 
at the nature of the new weapons science has placed in their hands. 

One of these voices is that of General MacArthur in his speech be- 
fore Congress, on April 19, 1951: 

| War’s] very destructiveness on both friend and foe has rendered it useless 
as a means of settling international disputes * * * We have had our last 
chance. If we will not devise some greater and more equitable system Armaged- 
don will be at our door. 

Instead of such a system, he then urged, inconsistently, as a solu- 
tion for the Korean crisis, pressing the war into China. 

4. What a “greater and more equitable system” might be was 
sketched. by Jawaharlal Nehru, of India, when he wrote that Gandhi 
taught— 
the doctrine of nonviolence * * * as an active and positive instrument 
for the peaceful solution of international differences. He showed us that the 
human spirit is more powerful than the mightiest of armaments. He applied 
moral values to political action and pointed out that ends and means can neve! 
be separated, for the means ultimately govern the end. 

5. To adopt a permanent system of training youth for war in tlie 
hope of preventing war is to defeat our own purpose by divorcing 
ends and means. The War Registers League maintains that universal 
military training would subvert American democracy and accentuate 
the tendency toward American imperialism; that it would destroy 
the individualism and the initiative of American youth; that it would 
saddle the people with a permanent military bureaucracy and with 
burdensome costs; and that it would be a long step on the road to 
totalitarianism and the starting of future wars. 

6. As an alternative to reliance on armed strength and the threat 
of force, and as a superior defense against dictatorship and com- 
munism, the War Resisters League advocates the methods of non 
violence. These methods include education, negotiation, political ac 
tion, noncooperation, and peaceful demonstrations. War is never “the 
only way out.” The road to peace begins with the recognition that 
the interests of country can be served best by serving the interests of 
humanity. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mrs. Cornelius. 
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Mr. Suorr. There is one sentence I am sorry that you put in your 
statement. 

Mrs. Cornetius. Yes, sir? 

Mr. SHortr. On page 2, under 5, you say that “The adoption of this 
plan would accentuate the tendency toward American imperialism.” 
You assume—that it is built on the premise that America is tending 
toward imperialism. Now I doubt whether any member of this com- 
mittee or of the Congress would accept that premise. 

Mrs. Cornettus. I am glad you feel that confidence. 

Mr. Suorr. Because we fought and won two world wars and we 
have done it without ever asking for an acre of territory or a dollar 
of indemnity. There is no imperialism in this country. I am sorry 
that that phrase is in there. I think your statement would be much 
stronger if you leave that out. 

Mrs. Cornexivus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. We are not out for aggrandizement to seize territory 
or to exact Indemnity from any nation anywhere. 

Mrs. Cornetius. It sometimes looks perhaps to the rest of the 
world that we get so much. 

Mr. Suorr. I think you should be fair enough and generous enough 
to the military, to the armed services, to grant them that. We are 
not out to conquer the world at all. 

Mrs. Cornetius. However, we almost seemed to have accomplished 
it without trying, then. 

Mr. Suorr. In what way ? 

Mrs. Cornetivs. We are now the strongest country in the world, 
aren't wef Isn't that generally accepted, that we are the strongest 
nation in the world now ¢ 

Mr. Snort. I hope so. I want to keep it that way. 

Phe Cuarman. Thank you very much, Mrs. Cornelius. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask her one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Phe Coarrman. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Mrs. Cornelius, did you favor or oppose the draft ? 

Mrs. Cornevivs. I opposed it, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask a question—— 

Mrs. Cornevivs. Do you mean me or the War Resisters League? 
The answer is the same in both cases. 

Mr. Rivers. I mean you are doing the speaking. 

Mrs. Corneivs. No, sir: I have never spoken before. 

Mr. Rivers. What ? 

Mrs. Cornexivs. I have never testified before. 

Mr. Rivers. What about the organization you represent ? 

Mrs. Cornenivs. They testified against the draft every time there 
have been hearings on it, I believe. 

Mr. Rivers. They opposed it, whether there were hearings or not. 
Now let me ask you this: What would you think would have more 
influence on the Kremlin, mobilization or demobilization ? 

Mrs. Cornenivs. Personally, I think demobilization, because I think 
it would remove—they must fear us as we fear them. 

Mr. Rivers. That is all T want. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Now the next witness is Bishop Wilbur E. Ham- 
maker, of the board of temperance of the Methodist Church. Come 
wound, Bishop Hammaker. 
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STATEMENT OF BISHOP WILBUR E. HAMMAKER, OF THE BOARD 
OF TEMPERANCE, METHODIST CHURCH 


Bishop Hammakrr. Mr. Chairman and members of the con- 
miittee-— 

The Cuatrman. Bishop, the last time we had the pleasure of having 
the benefit of your advice and counsel, I had up the draft bill. We 
welcome you here today. 

Bishop Hamaker. I am Wilbur FE. Hammaker, a bishop of the 
Methodist Church. My address is the Methodist Building, 100 Mary 
land Avenue NE., Washington 2, D. C. 

I want to express my deep appreciation for the privilege of appear 
ing before this important committee. I am aware of your heavy 
responsibilities and of the difficulty which you experience in finding 
enough hours to give to the work that you have to do. Therefore, 
I am profoundly appreciative of another opportunity to tell you a 
few things that are on my mind and in my heart. I recall with grati- 
tude the gracious courtesy and fine considerateness with which you 
treated me when I came before you on March 6, 1951. 

As at that time, I] want to confine my remarks to a narrow area 

rather than to discuss the whole territory encompassed by the pending 
bill. Iam particularly concerned about keeping all kinds of alcoholic 
beverages out of trainee camps, if and when they are established. 
Naturally, IT am deeply interested, also, in the moral and spiritual! 
well-being of these American boys, as the same may be affected by 
other influences and activities. I know that you, Mr. Chairman, share 
that interest and concern, as do the rest of the members of the com- 
mittee. I do not come as one who doubts your desire to protect the 
true well-being of the sons of the Nation. I only come as a reminder 
of what you do know and believe. 

The welfare of the trainees should be taken care of both from the 
standpoint of abundant opportunities and incentives to live the good 
life, and also, from that of erecting protective barriers against in- 
sidious temptations to live a bad life. All thinkable measures on both 
sides should be lifted up and written into the directive provisions of 
the law. There is power in clear-cut legal provisions that embody 
the thoughts of those charged with so grave a responsibility as yours. 
Legislation is serious business. Who knows that better than do the 
members of this committee? Despite all disregard of law and all 
derisive conversation that speaks of law with lifted eyebrow, there 
still exists In this country a widespread and deep respect for the law. 

“It is the law,” is a statement that can still inspire and awe the minds 
of average Americans. 

Therefore, I am hopeful that you will tie into the legal bundle 
every conceivable means to accomplish the end so earnestly and eager] 
sought after by all fathers and mothers, all good citizens and patriots: 
viz, conditions that shall be challenging to the best that is latent in 
the lives of our boys. They are just boys. Even in these days of 
sophistication, an 1814-year-old male is definitely immature. He has 
not yet found himself. In normal times that would be true. In these 
days of general chaos of mind and confusion of spirit, he is even less 
sure of himself than he might be in a more normal era. He is not only 
unsure of himself, he is unsure of the direction of life itself. 
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He was born in a time of economic disaster and uncertainty; grew 
up as an adolescent in a world shaken to its deepest foundations by a 
elobe-wide war; and now finds himself flung by incomprehensible 
forces into a civilization filled with fear and looking for a cataclysmic 
war any month or almost any day. He needs care and solicitude from 
the Government that summons him to don the uniform of a potential 
soldier. 

The tensions are such that it is easy for these lads to turn to beer, 
if it is available, to dull the edge of sensation. Their elders do it. 
Most of these elders do not sense the dangers for themselves or the 
disasters to which youth may be led by following their example. It 
s said that 3.2 percent beer is nonintoxicating. Strange to say, the 
law has been made to say it. Too bad that such a mistake in fact 
could be lifted up and fixed in a statute. 3.2 percent beer is what / 
What does 3.2 percent mean? Does it not mean that percentage of 
alcohol? To become intoxicated one only needs to drink a larger 
quantity of beer than of wine or whisky. Did you read what that 
truck driver said last week after a terrible accident? Lying on a 
hospital bed, he said to the investigating officers: “Yes, [ was a little 
under par. But, I only had a few beers.” Those few beers cost two 
human lives, a smashed automobile, a badly injured truck and his 
own serious physical situation. 

Lam grateful that this committee gave such serious consideration to 
the dangers of beer drinking in your deliberations last spring. | 
un thankful, also, that a member of this committee and the chairman 
pushed through an amendment to the pending bill in the session of 
the House of Representatives on April 18, 1951, which amendment 
lifted up, as a matter of special concern, “the sale, consumption, pos- 
session of or traffic in beer, wine, or any other intoxicating liquors 
to or by members of the Armed Forces or the National Training Se- 
curity Corps at or near any camp, station, or other place primarily 
occupied by members of the Armed Forces or the National Training 
Security Corps.” That amendment gave authority to the Secretary 
of Defense to make such regulations as he may deem proper and neces- 
sary. What I pled for in your committee session on March 6, 1951, 
and what I plead for now, is a “directive,” not an “authorization.” 

I have made the same plea to the National Security Training Com- 
mission. I think I should go on record as being greatly pleased with 
much that the Commission has planned in behalf of the true well- 
being of the members of the corps. I had a delightful conference 
with the Commission on the afternoon of August 17,1951. The Com- 
missioners were most hospitable in mind and spirit. They listened 
tome with patience and seeming attentiveness. 

At the conclusion of my formal statement, we had nearly an hour 
of free and easy conversation that dealt with the angles of the situ- 
ation, in which I was most concerned. At the time, and later by 
correspondence, the Commissioners assured me of the fact that they 
had taken my suggestions under most serious consideration. 

Like yourselves, they want to do the right thing: ves, the best 
thing. The question is, as I know so well, just what are the best 
ways and means to reach the desired end, which is a strong army, 
made up of moral-minded, good-living, sober young men; very young 
men; as a matter of fact, still in their teens. I had hoped that the 
Commission would suggest a law implementing their clear-cut recom- 
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mendations, set forth on pages 44 and 45 of their report to the Con- 
gress. Let me quote from a personal letter that I sent to each of the 
Commissioners on November 3, 1951. 

I wrote in part: 

I am glad and grateful that pages 44 and 45 make plain that you and you: 
fellow Commissioners believe that no alcoholic beverages, including 3.2 percent 
beer, should be for sale in trainee camps. That is grand. I also observe that 
you and your fellow Commissioners want to insist that there be adequate 
supplies of soft drinks, fruit juices, ice cream, in the midst of a wholesoni 
atmosphere. That would say to every trainee that the National Training Con 
mission, and the Government, and the United States Army, believe that a man 
ean be a good soldier without using beverage alcohol in any form. In other 
words, that “a man can be a man” and confine his drinking to nonalcoholic 
beverages, 

I could wish that you had framed tentative legal provisions implementing your 
thinking (as set forth on pp. 44 and 45 of your report) so that the Armed 
Services Committee of the House and Senate would have in your recommenda 
tions, in due form, suggested statutes governing the whole matter. 

On page 95, you take care of the legal aspects, in part, by the pro- 
posed amendment to section 6 of Public Law 51. It is a real gain to 
have the law say that the Commission must approve the regulations 
made by the Secretary of Defense. 

In following through on such a law, the Commissioners would necessarily be 
partners in the regulations. If they should chance to be on a lower level than 
that envisioned in the thinking of yourself and your fellow Commissioners, 
then you would descend from your high ground, or else you would be constrained 
to embarass the Secretary of Defense by insisting on an upward revision 
All of that could be avoided if we had a clear legal directive written into the 
pending law. 

Thanking you again for the wholesome general position, which you have 
taken, Lam, with all good wishes and kindest personal regard, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILBUR E. HAMMAKER. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I come to the conclusion of the highly impor 
tant phase of the law, to which I have been addressing myself. 

It is, in a word, no liquor of any kind available on or in any trainee’s 
military installation anywhere at any time. Doubtless, you of this 
committee, shall adopt the recommendation that there be none, in- 
cluding 3.2 percent beer, in any corps camp. Write that into the 
law. 

As to the question of a contiguous Army camp and the purchase of 
beer there, why not define what is meant by an “inconvenient distance 
from the universal military training area? I know that there is a 
reluctance to make a prohibition. I have heard all the arguments. 
But, the Army does prohibit the sale of all alcoholic beverages, ex 
cept the fictional 3.2 percent beer, in all its “installations in cont) 
nental United States,” as the report of the Commission clearly states 
on page 44. 

That does not amount to the so-called wartime prohibition, of an 
other era. It simply means that men in the Army shall not have 
alcoholic beverages within arm’s length in the limited area in which 
they work and live. Most men in civil life do not. The prospective 
members of the Training Corps, are prohibited, as minors, in_most 
States, from buying beer or any other alcoholic beverage. Mills, 
mines, factories, offices, and stores do not have liquors of any kind 
available for the workers. 
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I mention this to show that Government does make use of prohi- 
bition under certain conditions. There is almost unive''sal agreement 
that such a course is a wise one. If we should correct the law, in ac- 
cordance with facts, then 3.2 percent beer would be included with the 
rest of the aleoholic beverage family. 

It is not such an innocent little beverage as some folks suggest and 
helieve. There are those who for the sake of profits would shut their 
eyes to the desolation and ruin that may come to a soldier boy through 
the beer-drinking habit. On February 2, 1948, Dr. Harvey Thomp- 
istration, said that 10 percent of all the patients discharged in 1947 
had been admitted on a diagnosis of aleoholism. Very many of these 

who were discharged in the year 1947, had started as young 
soldiers, via the beer route. If it was strictly 3.2 percent liquor, as 
the Army, presumably, supposed it to be, a serious question is thereby 
raised as to the danger incurred by drinking such a beverage. If its 
alcoholic content was higher than the Army authorities believed, that, 
too, is a serious matter, 

Phere is widespread belief that much beer consumed in military 
installations is about like the ordinary brew dispensed to civilians, 
being about 5 percent or more in aleohohe content. 

An extension of the existent principle of prohibition of the sale and 
use of alcoholic beverages, including 3.2 beer, by members of the 
Training Corps in or on any Army installation, would not seem to 
be anything other than a logical procedure, in view of the total think- 
ing about the entire Army and alcoholic beverages. It might be well 
to revise the law concerning beer. 

There have been serious suggestions that the percentage allowable 
be 1 percent or even as low as one-tenth of 1 percent. Certainly, 3.2 
percent is a snare and a delusion and a deceit. I beseech you to recog 
nize the facts and to treat beer as an insidious enemy that gives no 
quarter and deserves none. Its makers have set out on a vast campaign 
to make all of us believe that “beer belongs”. They seek customers, 
To make it easy and natural for our militarily massed manhood to 
drink beer is for them a cherished hope and dream. 

Recruits for their business signed up, through habit, in their late 
teens mean assured customers for a generation. What boots it that 
half of these recruits may suffer all sorts of disasters? What care the 
brewers about human misery, so long as sales and profits pile up in 
mountainous heaps? 

It is time, high time, that lovers of country and friends of the 
American family think and act in such ways that the potential wreck- 
age be stayed and averted. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Bishop. 

Mr. Snort. Mr. Chairman, I am pleased that the Bishop has paid 
a comphment to you, as a member of this committee, for getting 
through the amendment when we extended the draft. For the sake 
of the record, I would like to give credit where it is due. It was our 
very distinguished, outstanding, hard-working member from New 
York, the gentleman from New York, Mr. Cole. Bishop, I am happy 
to say to you that the House conferees, when we met with the Senate, 
insisted upon that amendment, and they agreed to it. 
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The Carman. Now, when we come to write the bill up, you can 
rest assured, Bishop, that the subject matter that you have raised here 
will receive most careful consideration. Because I think you are on 
sound premise when you say we should do as much as we can by 
statute, instead of by regulations. So—we all have the same objective 
that you have in your mind, I am satisfied. I think when we finish 
it, we will accomplish something that will be a step in the right direc- 
tion, in positive language. 

Bishop HamMaker, Thank you. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Bishop Hammaker, you made a splendid contribution 
to both the forerunner and certainly to this legislation which we are 
considering. Did you have the occasion to read the testimony of 
Admiral Kinkaid ¢ 

Bishop Hammaxker. No, I don’t believe I ever read it. 

Mr. Rivers. It was given to this committee a few days ago and i 
addressed itself to the moral protection of the young men in all ts 
forms. I wish you would read that because I believe you will find a 
lot of comfort in the objectives of these gentlemen regarding the 
surrounding safeguards of these young men. 

B we, Hamaker. I would be very glad to look it up. 

The Cnamman. Thank you very much, Bishop 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHairMan. One minute, Bishop. 

Mr. Bares. Bishop 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Bates has a question. 

Mr. Barrs. Bishop, it is always refreshing to listen to vou testify 
before the committee. But my experience in the service presented a 
very serious problem to those who were interested in the welfare of 
these men, particularly in respect to 3.2 liquor. Now, many installa- 
tions made the decision to serve that beer on the station, for this 
reason, that they knew that these men, if they didn’t have it available 
on the base, under the direction of the commanding officer, would go 
downtown into these beer dives as they call them, and drink whatever 
they wanted and associate themselves with all types of people. 

Bishop Hamaker. I think that isa real problem. ‘The other side 
of it is: there is no metes or bounds to what they drink in the PX or 
other Army disbursing center. So a man can drink all evening long 
and many men do. It is a hard question to answer, I realize that. 
Just what final plan could be worked out is extremely difficult. But 
I am hopeful that whatever is finally decided upon shall be put in 
the law. 

The CHairman,. That is right. 

Bishop Hammaxker. Rather than left to regulations. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. But you do see the purpose that we had in mind in re 
taining the 3.2 beer on the station, to try to prevent a greater evil 
outside ¢ 

Bishop Hammaker. What do you suppose is the percentage of the 
average beer sold in the Army camp‘ Do you think it is 3.2 or more! 

Mr. Bates. 3.2. 

Bishop Hammaker. Many people think it is more. Are there tests 
made to determine that or is it just ordinary beer that the maker 


savs is about 3.2? 
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Mr. Bares. Let us presume it was 3.2. 

Bishop HamMaker. Yes. 

Mr. Bates. What would you say in regard to my remarks? 

Bishop Hammaxker. Well, even then, it is a difficult question. But 
whatever your final decision is, I hope you will not leave it to some- 
body to make a regulation. 

Mr. Snort. You want it spelled out. 

Bishop HaMMaker. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrrMan. That is right, that is the main thing. 

Bishop HamMaker. Spell it right out, so everybody will know 
what this Congress believes ought to be done. 

The CHairMan. That is the only correct way to legislate anyway. 

Bishop Hammaker. Thank you. 

The CHarrMan. Thank you very much, Bishop. 

Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Durwam. I think these witnesses want to be fair and I think 
Mr. Weaver who just made the statement a few minutes ago is still 
in the room. With respect to the testimony contained in Mr. Weaver’s 
prepared statement, in which he stated: 

On the word of the Surgeon General, in the peacetime Army the venereal 
disease rate is 37 times that of similar age groups in college. 

I wish to say that I have obtained an opinion from the Office of 
the Surgeon General of the Army stating that in their opinion the 
statement I have quoted from the Reverend Weaver's testimony is 
completely wrong. 

In addition I am advised that if this statement is based on any 
kind of study whatsoever, that the Office of the Surgeon General 
seriously questions the validity of such a study. 

Mr. Chairman, this statement reflects in a highly disparaging 
manner on the character of many millions of voung men of this 
Nation. I want to take this opportunity to refute it, based on the 
information I have received. 

I want to just say that if any kind of a study was ever made on 
this subject which resulted in these figures which the Reverend 
Weaver had used, then IT think it overlooks completely the fact that 
members of the Armed Forces are required to report the contraction 
of such a disease immediately. College students are under no such 
requirements and could well obtain medical treatment or continue 
to conceal such a disease, which would result in a complete distortion 
of any such set of statistics. 

I strenuously object to any type of tactics such as these which would 
seek to reflect unfavorably upon the character of the young men in 
the service today who are fighting, in my opinion, for your freedom 
and my freedom in Korea, and dying. , 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman, I am glad that Mr. Durham brought that 
out. I, too, was impressed by the statement of Mr. Weaver, but I do 
think in fairness to him, he should be given an opportunity at this 
time, if he wants to—— 

Mr. Durnam. Task permission that he be given that opportunity. 

Mr. Coir. To indicate the basis or the source of the information 
upon which he based the statement which he made. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Weaver, please come around. 
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Mr. Duruam. I am glad the gentleman raised that question. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Weaver is gone. We will communicate wit! 
him and give him that opportunity. 

Mr. Corr. He is still here. Let the record show Mr. Weaver, [ 
think, is still in the room, is he not ? 

Mr. Smarr. He is still here, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Coir. I want the record to show he is here. 

The Cuamman. One minute. 

Mr. Brooxs. Why can’t we find out. 

The Cuamman. Mrs. Brainard, just sit over here, please, ma’am. 

Dr. Weaver, please come around and advise the committee where you 
got your information. 

Mr. Weaver. That is on the Christian Century of December 19, 1951. 
It publishes a very fine statement there. I hope everybody has read it. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Suorr. December 19 

Mr. Weaver. December 19 issue of the Christian Century. I hope 
everybody will have a chance to read it. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman checks it and finds 
his statement is incorrect as I feel it is, I ask permission that he be 
granted permission to correct the record. 

The CHarrmMan. I am satisfied whenever he finds the facts he wil! 
want to state the facts. 

Now, Mrs. Brainard, the committee will be glad to have you present 
the views of the Women’s International League for Peace and Free- 
dom. Have you copies of your testimony ? 

Mrs. Bratnarp. Yes, he has them. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Smart, pass them around, please. 

Mr. Smarr. They are passed. 

The CHatrmMan. All right, now go ahead 

Mr. Gavry. Mr. Chairman, before you proceed, Mr. Weaver did not 
indicate whether he would or would not correct the record if he found 
he was in error. 

The CuarrmMan. Of course he will. 

Mr. Gavin. I was wondering if he intends to correct the record. 

The Cuatroman. If he finds he is in error, he will correct the record. 
Go right ahead now, Mrs. Brainard. 








STATEMENT OF MRS. WILLIAM E. BRAINARD, REPRESENTING 
WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM 


Mrs. Brarnarp. Mr. Chairman and members of the House Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, I am Mrs. William E. Brainard, of Towson, 
Md. ‘This is my first appearance before a congressional committee of 
any kind. I appreciate this opportunity. And I am here at the re- 
quest of the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, 
United States section. This organization was founded by Jane 
Addams 36 years ago. I come to you today also as the mother of three 
boys, ages 12, 16, and 18 years. 

For many years I have had a deep and abiding interest in the wel- 
fare of our Nation and of the world. I am aware of and appreciative 
of the tremendous responsibility that this committee has in making 
decisions that will greatly affect not only my sons, but the youth of 
our Nation and of the world. 
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Our testimony of opposition is based on the National Security 
Training Commission’s report to Congress, October 1951, that univer- 
sal milita iry training is “the foundation of enduring national strength” 
— on the words of the chairman of this committee oe at, “unive rsal 

ilitary training is essential to the defense of the Nation.’ 

The Womens Inte srnational League for Peace and Freedom believes 
that universal military training is not a “foundation of enduring 
national strength” and that it is not “essential to the defense of the 
Nation”; but in fact will be a detriment and a handicap. 

Since the program as outlined by the National Security Training 
Commission represents an outstanding different approach in Ameri- 
can policy, it 1s very important that the American people have a 
very clear understanding of what universal military training really 

and what it is not. The general i impression that universal militar y 
training is simply a 6 months’ training program is altogether mis- 
leading. 

Universal military training as proposed is not just a 6 months’ 
program but conscription for 8 years, including 6 months’ military 
training, the possibility of young men being dri ‘afted for 18 months? 
military service and the remainder of 8 years in the Reserves, subject 
to call by Congress. 

Many, perhaps most, will give very different consideration when 
they understand this means in reality peacetime conscription for 8 
years, rather than a 6 months’ training program. 

What it is not, is also very important. While universal military 
training was never offered or intended to meet “the present crisis”, 
every advantage is being taken to make use of the sea emergency 

© persuade people to support legislation they would be loathe to 
a sol in Jess troubled times. 

A study of twentieth century history indicates that compulsory 
military training has never helped to avert war nor guaranteed victory 
to any nation. Defeated nations that have had compulsory military 
training ee Germany, Japan, Poland, France, Italy, Russia (in 
the Russo-Japanese War). The only large nations that did not suffer 
defeat or collapse in World War I or I] are Britain and the United 
States, the only two great nations which have not had a long history 
of peacetime conscription. It is unfortunate that the disease of the 
conquered has infected the victors. 

It is a curious fact— 
says Felix Morley— 
that this Republic has survived and prospered for close to 170 years without 
benefit of what is now called an “essential foundation.” 

As a mother, I cannot help but be concerned about the effect of mili- 
tary camps on our young people. Universal military training is for 
|s-year-olds. From my own experience such youngsters need free- 
dom to learn to supervise, manage, direct, and control their own sched- 
ule, activities, studies, finances in a favorable environment. In the 
armed services there is no such freedom, and the environment is 
likely to be unfavorable. 

When I was talking with my Congressman he said, “A great many 
people think universal military training will do lots of boys good.” 
When the effects of the demoralizing influences were pointed out to 
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him, he said, “But if a boy has had good training for 18 years, you 
surely won’t need to worry about the effects of 6 months’ training in 
camp.” Precisely the same reasoning can be applied to the lad who 
for 18 years has had bad training, poor background, inadequate c are, 
and education. You surely can’t expect much of the effects of 
months’ training in camp. 

But more important is the conflict inevitably raised in the minds of 
young men whose training in home, school, church and synagogue, 
all have emphasized creative, constructive work, independent think- 
ing and judgment, and most important of all a high sense of the value 
of human life, when he is submitted to a program of rigid and blind 
obedience to military orders which by their very nature are ultimately 
directed toward transforming these individuals into a mass of un- 
thinking killers. 

I won't take time to read, but I should like to have inserted in the 
record a quotation from President Charles J. Turck, president of 
MacAlester College in Minnesota, in the Presbyterian Life of Jan- 
uary 9, 1952, on that aspect of my argument. 

(The document referred to is as follows.) 

{Presbyterian Life, January 19, 1952] 
“IT Am Opposep” 
(By Charles J. Turek, president, Macalester College, Minnesota) 


My chief reason for opposing universal military training is what it does to 
the young men who are its victims. In peacetime, it has always been the right 
of an American boy to choose freely his own career and his own way of life. 
It has made the American boy what he is—freedom-loving, independent, self- 
reliant, resourceful, making his own decisions and paying for the consequences 
of his mistakes. A free individual—the proudest person on earth. Yet now we 
are going to take away that freedom, that independence, that initiative, and we 
are going to merge him with millions of others in the same uniform, the same 
drill, the same schedule of hours and duties, all at the command of drill ser- 
geants and generals, who identify education with instant and blind obedience. 
To say that this can be done without doing something to the inner being of mil- 
lions of sensitive boys is to manifest an ignorance of psychology that is 
frightening. 

Mrs. Braryarp. Now as a mother, I appreciate the hope that other 
mothers have in universal military training as a method of reducing 
casualties. Generals have been quoted as saying that lack of training 
has caused many unnecessary deaths. Statistics from the official Army 
studies produce these opposing facts: 

Of the 800,000 universal military training draftees each year, it 
is estimated that 16,000 will be killed or injured in the training pro- 
cess; in 5 years 80,000 American boys will be killed or injured under 
a uniuenaat military training program. Is this preventing casualties! 

Of those World War IT veterans receiv ing aid and treatment now 
as pecabites | phot 89 percent never saw combat duty. 

3. Official Army studies reveal that the greatest number of casual 
ties are caused by fragments of high explosive shells; these casualties 
cannot be prevented by universal military training. Battle casualties 
are highest in front-line Infantry units, among both veterans and re- 
placements. 

4. Heavy casualties are also caused by preventable disease, poor in- 
telligence work, blunders of commanders, accidents; these cannot be 
prevented by universal military training. 
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5. The incidence of disease, including mental, is five times greater 
in the military forces than among civilians, despite the fact that only 
healthy specimens are inducted. 

6. World War II casualties occurred most heavily in countries with 
universal military training. Countries without universal military 
training suffered far fewer casualties than countries with universal 
military service. 

It has been suggested that universal military training will make 
possible a reduction in our Armed Forces. However, there are no 
plans either tentatively or specifically stated for such a reduction. 
On the contrary, each branch of the armed services indicates in the 
Commission report that all universal military training personnel is in 
addition to their authorized strength, and this support personnel in- 
cludes one person for each two trainees. These facts, plus the 71- 
year term in the Reserve, indicate an enlarged Military Establishment. 
~ Our leaders, from Washington, through Daniel Webster, Henry 
Clay, Andrew Jackson, as well as the American people have had a fear 
and mistrust of military dictatorship. In his Farewell Address, Sep- 
tember 19, 1796, the retiring first President warned his fellow citizens 
wainst “those overgrown military establishments, which under any 
form of government are inauspicious to liberty.” Alexander Hamil- 
ton (Federalist Papers No. 26) gives reasons why according to the 
Constitution, Congress is actually “not at liberty to vest in the execu- 
tive department” the permanent appropriations on which the Defense 
Department would obviously have to rely to carry out the universal 
military training program. 

The greater danger to the American system of government, the 
very Insidious danger which those who really appreciate the meaning 
of the Republic have always fought, is the centralization of power, in 
this case in the hands of the military. Supposedly military trai. 
ng is actually a step in the direction of totalitarianism, and there- 
fore not defense but a threat to our idea of democracy. 

A growing militarism is democracy’s greatest threat. We have al 
ready gone a great distance in breaking down traditional safeguards 
to democracy, but the act of making every youth subservient to the 

ilitary for 8 vears is the biggest step of all. 


The pathetic fate of the German democratic movement at the hands of a mili 
tury Caste, using conscription as their most powerful weapon, should serve as 
i fruesome warning 
says Andrew Cordian in The Shadow of Prussianism. American 
military leaders themselves insisted that conscription be abolished in 
Japan and Germany. 

Note these words from an Associated Press dispatch from Berlin 
which appeared in the New York Times, December 1, 1946; *The 
Alhed Control Council, striking at the roots of German militarism, 
today signed a law prohibiting military training.” Recalling how 
ompulsory military service destroyed democracy in Germany, Mr. 
Cordian says: 
foo many people in this Country are assuming that we can adopt the essential 
features of the system which brought such disastrous results to Germany and 
Japan, without ourselves experiencing any of its evils. 

The insidious influences of such a system would tend over a period 
of vears, to develop not freedom with responsibility, but subservience 
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on the part of the people, and a confidence of power on the part of 
the military. 

The Commission states that “the return to frontier conditions de- 
mands a frontier response.” Compulsory military training is not a 
“frontier response.” “The greatest asset of the American people,” 
according to Andrew Cordian, “has been their pioneering spirit and 
their ability to turn their backs on the encrusted patterns of the past. 
In this critical hour when that pioneering spirit is faced with its 
greatest challenge it will be a grevious confession of failure if we can 
think of nothing better” than to take over for our use encrusted and 
discredited patterns of the past. That would not be a “frontier 
response. 

One of the detriments of the proposed legislation is the tremendous 
cost, ostensibly for the defense of our democracy, but actually cur- 
tailing its advance by draining our resources to the extent that serious 
and essential needs are neglected. Our armaments program, without 
universal military training, has already threatened to decrease edu- 
cational opportunities. Even though enrollments are rising there is 
a lack of buildings and a serious shortage of teachers. 

The Commission has frankly reported that the first year’s cost of 
universal military training has been estimated at more than $4 billion. 
As you heard this morning, this is very nearly the sum spent for the 
public education of all our children from 5 years through high school— 
30 times the number of universal military trainees. Its recurring 
yearly cost would provide a college education for every student now 
in college for an entire year—three times the number of universal 
military trainees. In 300 years all the colleges and universities in 
the country have amassed in endowments just half the first year’s 
cost. 

There is another reason why we believe that universal military 
training is not essential to the defense of our Nation but a threat t 
it and to the world. Our final protest is based on the words of the 
Commission’s reports as to the purpose of universal military training— 
to provide young men with a basic understanding of the times in which they 
live and with the skills necessary to face with confidence the worst possibilities 
of a catastrophic age. 

“To provide men with a basic understanding of the times!” What 
is implied here is this: “Young men, we are living in times that 
require you either to kill or be killed, period; and here are the ways 
to be successful in killing.” Is that the basic understanding for these 
times? 

Look at the Near East. Communism is spreading there. Why / 
Two of the reasons, according to Charles Malik of Lebanon, are the 
eternal conditions of misery of the masses and widespread corruption 
and social irresponsibility. What is the basic understanding our 
young men need for the hard, real problems of this situation? Can 
young men who have only a military answer to a problem stop com- 
munism in the Near East? 

Look at Asia. Fortune magazine (November 1950) in an article 
Land Reform Our Ally in Asia says that in China the only province 
where there was determined peasant resistance to communism, was 
in that province (Fukien) in which a land reform program had 
been successfully carried out by ECA. India is struggling with the 
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problem of communism today. She needs land reform, as do other 
areas of the world, as much as did China. 

What is the basic understanding our young men need for the real, 
hard facts of this situation? Will the military answer even touch 
the fringes of a solution to this acute problem ? 

We, of the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, 
think our young men need the basic understanding of these times that 
our most thoughtful citizens are recognizing—that the key political 
issue of today’s world is not Russia, nor the atom bomb, but the grind- 
ing misery of two-thirds of the world’s masses. On that battleground 
may well be settled the fate of the whole world. 

Would you not agree therefore that what our Nation needs is 
young men with these qualities: Understanding, based on knowledge 
that the problems of this world are such that there is no military solu- 
tion possible; a sense of responsibility; integrity of character; ability 
to think through problems unemotionally and to reach objective, non- 
partisan decisions; a sense of what is vital in life / 

Will universal military training produce any of these things’ We 
believe it will produce the opposite. Instead of developing a deep, 
broad, realistic understanding of our times, they will be taught there 
is one enemy, one answer, the military answer. Instead of develop- 
ing the ability to think through problems independently and to reach 
their own judicious decisions, they will be taught subservience. 

If we do not bring up a generation of youth who are indoctrinated 
to believe that ultimate service to their country is more than military 
service, America is doomed. If youth is given these essentials for 
enduring national strength: understanding based on wide knowledge : 
a sense of responsibility ; integrity of character; ability to think 
clearly and to reach objective decisions; and a sense of what is vital in 
life, they will give this Nation the kind of leadership its size, its great- 
ness, its significance needs; and we will not need to use their com- 
pulsory military service. 

The problems of the world have never been solved by military 
methods; in our time the result of every war is greater chaos and 
more problems than the world has ever known before. What we need 
ure young people, as we have said, with knowledge and training fit to 
meet the basic problems of the world so that solutions, not chaos, will 
result. 

What do you say this country needs; what is essential for our coun- 
try’s security? Capt. J. J. O'Donnell, who heads the Armed Forces 
educational drive, says: 

Our front line of defense is the quality of our citizens * * *. The more 
our men are trained by civilian education for the responsibilities of citizenship, 
he stronger our country. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you very much, Mrs. Brainard. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question or two? 

Mrs. Brainard was nice enough to come before the committee to 
take a statement here for the guidance of the committee. I notice 
liere on page 2 that she has an estimate that 16,000 men will be killed 
each year in training. In 5 years there will be 80,000 American boys 
killed. I think, in fairness to the committee, you ought to give us the 
basis for that information. 

Mrs. Brarnarp. Well, the exact quotation I have is from the San 
l'rancisco Chronicle, December 18, 1948. In my brief case I have the 
exact quotation. 
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Mr. Brooxs. What is the basis for the Chronicle’s information ? 

Mrs. Brainarp. Armed Forces Report. It is taken from a mili- 
tary 

Mr. Brooks. What about No. 2 there: “60 percent of veterans re- 
ceiving aid and treatment as neuropsychiatrics never saw combat 
duty.” Where did you get that from ¢ 

Mrs. Bratnarp. The Washington Post. 

Mr. Brooks. Where did they get it from / 

Mrs. Brarnarp. I don’t have that date. It also appeared in Toward 
Mental Health, the Public Affairs pamphlet by Thorman. 

Mr. Suorr. I think Mrs. Brainard read “89 percent”; but you 
meant 60 percent In your statement ¢ 

Mrs. Brainarp. I read “89 percent.” 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. 

Mrs. Brainarp. I was reading from my own copy. 

Mr. Brooxs. It should be 89 or 60 ¢ 

Mrs. Brarnarp. Eighty-nine. 

Mr. Brooks. Eighty-nine. And that came from the Washington 
Post ¢ 

Mrs. Bratnarp. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. Did you check up on the sources of its information’ 

Mrs. Brainarp. I have it in my brief case. I can give it to you. 

The Cuarman. Put that in the record, please, madam. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 





The Washington Post of December 19, 1944: “Eighty-nine percent of discharged 
servicemrnen from World War II receiving pensions and treatment as neuro 
psychiatrics have never seen combat duty overseas, it was learned yesterday 
from a survey on veterans’ hospitals throughout the country. * * * The 
statistics which military authorities have been reluctant to make public demon 
strate that these men cracked up during either basic training within the first 
few months after induction or on noncombat duty, and that it was not ‘rigors 
of warfare’ which made them wards of the United States.” 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Chairman, just on the pomt Mr. Brooks raised. 
I checked on these figures in regard to the 16,000, on the 800,000 
trainees, and it is wrong according to the statistics in the War De 
partment. Now the over-all death rate in the zone of interior from 
all causes, and over 50 percent of it is off duty, is only 1.5 percent 
per thousand, which, of course, is considerably less than you quote 
here, according to the War Department’s figures as of today. | 
don’t want these figures quoted tonight over the radio by the Com 
munists in China: That Mrs. Brainard said so-and-so today before the 
Armed Services Committee in the House of Representatives and some 
fellow in a fox hole—well, it is not very good propaganda. 

Now, there is no doubt that many of these statements will be used 
right tonight over the radio. I think we should be very, very carefu! 
as American citizens as to what we say here. 

Mr. Brooks. I think, more fundamentally, that she comes before 
the committee for guidance to help the committee in its work. We 
want to rely on her statements and we want to rely on the facts. 

Mrs. Brarnarp. I found that 2-percent estimate in several places. 

Mr. Brooks. Let me ask you this, on No. 5. You say (reading) : 

The incidence of disease, including mental, is five times greater in the 
military forces than among civilians * * * 


Where did that data come from ? 
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Mrs. Brarnarp. Well, that, I didn’t check to the origin source. I 
ouoted that from the C hristian Century that Mr. Weaver re ferred to. 
' Mr. Brooxs. I wonder what is the source of the Christian Century’s 
information, 

” Mrs. Brarnarp. That I would have to check into. 

Mr. Brooxs. You see, we can pic ‘k these figures up out of the air. 
But now, if your Congress relies on figures that are not backed up by 

ictual facts, you would be the first to criticize your Congress for 

elying upon your report. 

Vrs. Brarnarp. Certainly. 

_ Mr. Brooxs. If it is not backed up by facts—— 

Mrs. Brarnarp. Would you like me to submit the exact source? 

Mr. Brooxs. It would seem to me that you would want to. 

Mr. Duruam. You ought to. 

Mrs. Brarnarp. I will ¢ get you the originals, sir. 

Mr. Core. Mr. Chairman, I would like to pursue that a little fur- 
ther. Do you have any idea, Mrs. Brainard, what the injury or death 
rate per capita is in our country at large? Tam certain that at least 
two people out of every hundred in this country at some time during 

- year are hurt or killed. 
I ‘ie 3RAINARD. Yes. 
u. Mr. Corr. So that the casualty rate in the training camps would be 
io greater than as if the boys were in your home and my home. I 
think the 2 percent probab ly is sup sported by the recommendation 
of the Training Commission, which in their studlies have found that 
Federal employees encounter a casualty rate of death or injury of 
, 3 ipproximately 2 percent per hundred. 
. Now, I would hate to have you leave the impression—which I got, 
of course—that, out of the 800,000 that went into this camp every 
year, 16,000 were going to be killed or hurt because of their training. 
Phat is not the fact at all. It isn’t their training that hurts them or 
1. kills them. They would be hurt just as readily as if they had lived 
home. And the opposite of your argument might be taken that, 
f they hadn’t gone in this training course, 800,000 at the end of the 
year would all still be alive, and that is not the fact at all. 

Mrs. Bratnarp. That is right. But the death rate in the training 

program is recognized, I believe, by the Armed Forces to be higher, 


I | definitely, than the civilian rate. Ido not have figures to distinguish 
| between the civilian and the Armed Forces. 
e | Mr. Corr. Then there was another point in your very, very forceful 


statement. I compliment your organization on their discretion in 
selecting their spokesman. I think you have done a remarkable job, 
1 | although I don’t agree with you at all. 
Mrs. Brarnarp. I am sorry. 
Mr. Corr. In spite of the fact that TI, too, am the parent of three 
' sons of approximately the same age as your own, I view the problem 
entirely different than apparently you see it through your eyes. I 
want my boys, who apparently are going to have to live their lives 
r the next 10 to 15 years with a sword of Damocles h: anging over 
their heads, with a possibility that their Government might y: rank them 
out of their civilian pursuit, whatever it may be, suddenly, unex- 
pectedly, and put them in uniform and send them to the front to fight, 
| want them to know how to handle that gun. I want them to know 
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how to kill; but, most of all, I want them to know how to take care 
of themselves and prevent themselves from being killed. That is the 
reason I believe this program of universal training is desirable and 
necessary. 

The strongest arguinent you have made against it, in my judgment, 
is the terrific cost of it, and I don’t believe the American people are 
going to stand that cost very long until they are convinced that they 
are getting a dollar’s worth out of it. But, if you will pardon me just 
a moment, I don’t think you quite understand what this program is, 
because you repeatedly referred to these young men as being under the 
domination of the military, subject to the whims of the military. And. 
as you said, “For 8 years they would be subservient to the military.” 

Well, that is not a fact. That is not what this program calls for, 
They are under the military for 6 months. After that they go back to 
their civil life and can do whatever they want to. The military can't 
touch them; can’t doa thing with them—— 

Mrs. Brarnarp. It can’t? 

Mr. Corr. No; they can’t, not unless the people’s representatives 
in Congress say that the military may touch them. 

The Cuarrman, That is right. 

Mr. Corr. That is quite different from the program of compulsory 
military service that was used in Germany. They had a system of 
compulsory service. This is not compulsory service in any manner, 
in any respect. AI] it simply is: For 6 months every American youth 
is going to learn how to protect himself and how to fight against the 
enemy of this country. That is all it is. 

Mrs. Bratnarp. I could say quite a bit in answer to some of the 
things that you have said. If 6 months’ training is all that you have 
in mind, I question whether we would get our money’s worth. 

Mr. Corr. I don’t say it is all we have in mind. I say that is all 
there is in the law or in the contemplated law that the military has 
anything to do with. 

Mrs. Brarnarp. Well, in the Commission’s words, they say, on page 
69, that this universal military training would be “completely inade- 
quate,” or something to that effect, without a very strong and inten- 
sively Organized Reserve program. 

Mr. Corr. To be sure, that is right, but the military won’t call those 
men out of the Reserve to fight or to serve on active duty without the 
consent of the Congress. 

Mr. Brooks. May I say this, if the gentleman has ended there: In 
reference to the cost, I am deeply interested and concerned with the 
Reserve program, and UMT would naturally fit into the Reserve pro- 
gram. As far as the costs are concerned, Iam convinced the only way 
that we can adequately maintain proper defense in this country is to 
have a Reserve program because of the cost of any other program for 
national defense. 

Now, if the lady has any figures that she could give the committee 
or me, personally, indicating a Reserve program is more costly than an 
adequate Regular standing program, I would like to have those figures. 
[ would be very, very interested in having them. 

Mrs. Brarnarp. I don’t know that anyone has the actual figures of 
what this program, as envisaged in the Commission’s report, is actu- 
ally going to cost us. All we know is the first 2 years. There is no 
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gational-Methodist Parish, Coral, Mich., dated January 15, 1): 
which is as follows: 


Dear Mr. Vinson: I am writing concerning H. R. 5904, the universal militay 
training bill upon which hearings are now being held in the House Ar; 
Services Committee. As Secretary of the Montcalm County Ministers’ Ass: 


tion of Michigan, I have been instructed by unanimous vote of the ministeys 


to send you a statement of our opposition to any such legislation. 
The ministers, meeting on January 14, registered their convictions that 


they 


is no need for universal training; that it would be a needless additional burdey 


upon our already overburdened economy ; that it would fasten additional military 
controls upon our democratic society, and thus deprive us of much of the freedoy 
we now enjoy; that the promotion of UMT at this time when we are trying } 
press for disarmament in the world is a definite threat to future peace in 
world. 


We are anxious that our protest be registered in the hearings that are ly 
in the Armed Services Committees as well as in the minds of you who represen; 
us in formulating national legislation. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. H. Bacon, Secretar, 

Now, I think it would be a good idea to take a recess now until : 
o'clock. We will meet at 2 o'clock. 

(V\ hereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the committee recessed to reconvene 
at 2 p.m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuamman. Let the committee come to order. The first witnes: 
this afternoon will be Mr. Donald W. Shriver, of the United Christia 
Youth Movement, of Norfolk, Va. 

Mr. Hardy ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Shriver is one of the very fine young 
men from the city of Norfolk, in my district. While I don’t know 
that I shall agree with the conclusions that he arrives at, or the manner 
in which he arrives at them, I do know that what he will have to say 
will reflect statements from the depth of personal conviction. 

The Cuarmman. I would like to ask of Mr. Shriver: Tell us a little 
of what is the United Christian Youth Movement? Just give a back- 
ground of it. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD W. SHRIVER, REPRESENTING UNITED 
CHRISTIAN YOUTH MOVEMENT 


Mr. Suriver. Yes, sir; I should be glad to. I thank Mr. Hardy fo 
his fine comment. With your permission, I should like to read most 
of the statement. 

The Cramman. All right, go right ahead. 

Mr. Suriver. And to add certain things here and there. 

The Cuarrman. All right; it will probably tell it itself. Go right 
ahead. 

Mr. Suriver. The following statement contains the testimony of the 
United Christian Youth Movement on the report to Congress by thie 
National Security Training Commission. It is being presented before 
the House Armed Services Committee on behalf of the constituen 
groups associated with the United Christian Youth Movement. 

The United Christian Youth Movement is the official body through 
which the young people of 38 Protestant denominations and interde- 
nominational youth councils in 48 States and thousands of communi- 
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ties cooperate. Also included in the UCYM are a number of national 


) youth organize itions such as the YMCA, YWCA, Boy and Girl Scouts, 


the Student Volunteer Movement, and the International Society of 


| Christian Endeavor. There are more than 10,000,000 Protestant 


young people associated through their denominations and agencies 
with the United Christian Y outh Movement. 

I might add that these young people are primarily in the age span 
of 15 to 24 years old and that the UCYM is the principal voice of the 
Protestant Christian youth in this country. 

Let me add also, that we appreciate the opportunity of being here 
as the first youth representatives in the hearings that we have attended 

s far. We appreciate it particularly in that we are part of the 
erp which is now fighting a war and also part of the group which 

vill be most concerned with what kind of a world we have between 
now and 30 or 40 years from now. 

It is partly our world and we are looking forward to being in it. 
Our testimony of opposition to the enactment of the proposed UMT 
legislation 1s based on a unanimous vote of the general council of the 
UCYM, composed of duly elected representatives of denominations, 
State councils, and youth-serving agencies. 

In addition, many of the national denominational youth groups 
within the membership of the United Christian Youth Movement have 
adopted resolutions against universal military training. The resolu- 
tions of these groups are attached to this testimony. They include 
statements from the American Baptist Youth Fellow ship, the Church 
5 God, the Churches of God in North America, the Christian Youth 

*ellowship of the Disciples of Christ Church, the Youth Fellowship 

f the Evangelical and Reformed Church, the Five Years Meeting of 
Iriends, the Augustana Luther Leagues, the Danish-American Young 
People’s League of the Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church of Amer- 
ica, the National Conference of Methodist Youth, which I might add, 
will testify after this testimony, giving its own statement, the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. A., the Department of Young Peoples 
Work of the Reformed Church of America, the New Jersey Christ- 
ian Youth Council, and the United Christian Youth Fellowship of 
Greater Chicago. 

One other statement has come in to us since this was written, from 
the National Youth Cabinet of the Church of the Brethren. I should 
like permission to include this in our report. 

The Cuairman. All right, submit it. 

(The statement is as follows :) 

ELGIn, Inv., January 19, 1952. 

We, the National Youth Cabinet, representing the youth of the Church of the 
Brethren, take this opportunity to express our opposition to the compulsory 
military training of American youth in any form, 

We have come to this conviction because : 

1) We believe that Jesus taught that human life should always be held in- 

ate; therefore, We oppose the training of youth in the arts of war. 

~) A universal program of military training would open the way to military 

trol in government and the loss of our democratic, civilian tradition. 

+) An expanded program of military conscription would cost billions of dol- 

rs. This money could better be used at home and abroad in a program of serv 
ice and education that would build good will among nations and peoples. 

t) History indicates that military conscription has not prevented war: rather, 
has often been a contributing factor to war. 
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(5) We believe that a program of dynamic love is more effective against total}. 
tarianism than is military might. 
We ask our Senators and Congressmen to oppose any program of compulsory 
military training. 
ORVILLE L. GARDNER, 
National Chairman. 


_ (The Statements Opposing Universal Military Training From the 
Constituent Denominations Within the United Christian Youth Move. 
ment are as follows:) 


STATEMENTS OPPOSING UNIVERSAL MiniraAry TRAINING FROM THE CONSTITUENT 
DENOMINATIONS WITHIN THE UNITED CHRISTIAN YOUTH MOVEMENT 


BAPTIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


“Embodied within a program of universal military training is the principle of 
subjugation to the demands of the state. The demands of the state requiring 
young men to give service to a program of military’ service, especially in time 
of peace, contravenes the very basis of Christian principles as we understand 
them. 

“The idea that UMT is the highest responsibility of citizenship to the state: 
the training of young men in ways of killing and destruction; and the restraint 
of free Christian character development are in direct opposition to the principles 
of Christianity as we understand them: ‘Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we, the national executive board of the Baptist Youth Fellow- 
ship, meeting at Philadelphia January 4—6, 1952, are unanimously opposed to the 
enactment of universal military training as proposed by the Congress presently 
in session.” 


CHURCH OF GOD, RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY JUNE 18, 1947 


(This resolution still stands in 1952, unchanged, and represents the stand of 
the youth of the Church of God as well as the adults. ) 

“Wherees this suffering and battered world even vet staggers under the shock 
of wars past, present, and future; and 

“Whereas the only bright rays of hope appear in the valiant efforts at relief 
of hunger and suffering abroad and in the aid given toward achieving material 
and spiritual reconstruction: and 

“Whereas we as a religious body have participated in such efforts and expect 
to continue to do so to the extent of our ability ; but 

“Whereas there is a vigorous campaign for conscripting the youth of our 
ehurches and Nation for compulsory peacetime military training ; and 

“Whereas the alleged benefits of such training are nullified by exposure to im- 
moral influences coincident with the military life; and 

“Whereas the use of atomic warfare techniques would nullify the use of tradi- 
tional armed forces; and 

“Whereas such preparation for war is no guarantee of peace, but rather creates 
an atmosphere which crystalizes the threat of war into the actuality ; and 

“Whereas education for peacetime pursuits for uplifting mankind would be 
replaced by education for death and destruction ; and 

“Whereas the need of our day is the erasure of malice, suspicion, and misun- 
derstanding, and for the promotion of brotherhood, mutual trust, and the min- 
istry of healing; and 

“Whereas the democratic processes of our Government would be threatened 
by further growth of the Military Establishment: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the General Ministerial Assembly of the Church of God 
assemnbled at Anderson, Ind., June 18, 1947, commend the leaders of our Nation 
for the splendid work of relief which they have directed; but be it further 

“Resolved, We register vigorous objection to any plan for peacetime conscrip- 
tion of vouth for military training.” 





CHURCHES OF GOD IN NORTH AMERICA 


“Universal military training has an unhappy history; it has neither prevented 
war, nor has it guaranteed victory for those nations that have practiced it. 
The plant is diametrically in opposition to our American tradition of freedom 
plus patriotism. It induces a war psychology and conditions the minds of its 
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impressionable young trainees to expect war, and its concomitant brutalization 


and killing as a matter of course. 


“It is not even practical, as a defensive weapon today, when large standing 
armies are probably obsolete, with the development of controlled missiles that 
can be projected for enormous distances. 

“The proposals for universal military training should be defeated by our 
Congress.”-—Board of Education, Churches of God in North America, Roy 
Schreiner, D. D., Secretary, Adviser of Youth Organization. 


INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN YOUTH FELLOWSHIP COMMISSION OF THE DISCIPLES OF 
CHRIST 


In December 1951 the following motion was carried unanimously by the execu- 
tive committee of the commission: 

“That the executive committee of the 1952 International Christian Youth Fel- 
jowship commission, acting in behalf of that commission, reaffirms the resolution 
opposing universal military training as adopted by the 1947 International Chris 
tian Youth Fellowship Commission. 

‘We feel that UMT is contrary to the basic convictions of the church and 
therefore we will do everything in our power to oppose it.’ 


YOULH FELLOWSHIP OF THE EVANGELICAL AND REFORMED CHURCH 


The National Youth Cabinet of the Evangelical and Reformed Church, at its 
regular meeting held at Cleveland, Ohio, on February 8, 1948, unanimously 
adopted the following resolution, reaffirmed by the 1952 National Youth Cabinet: 

“That the National Youth Cabinet go on record opposing universal military 
training in peacetime and that it take all steps possible to publicize its stand.” 


rHE FIVE YEARS MEETING OF FRIENDS 


(This resolution still stands in 1952, unchanged, and represents the stand of 
the Friends’ youth as well as the adults.) 

“The Five Years Meeting of Friends testifies that obedience to the spirit and 
teachings of Christ impels us to dedicate ourselves to the abolition of war. We 
cannot share in the reliance upon force or threat of force which leads to a men 
acing arms race, to conscription, and universal military or manpower service. 
These are contrary to the redemptive love in Christ. 

“The growing regimentation, diversion of resources, limitation on freedom of 
conscience and of initiative indicate a dangerous drift toward a garrison state. 
We declare our deep sympathy with all those who for conscience’ sake have 
entered their protest against conscription, preparation for war, and war. We 
offer to them our prayers, encouragement, and moral support as they meet the 
onsequences of their actions. 

“We dedicate our hearts, minds, and efforts to the achievement of a world at 
peace, The following indispensable principles guide us in our efforts: 

“(1) The ministry of the gospel! of Christ must be brought to all men. This is 
the basis for a universal international morality. 

(2) All men must be regarded with respect befitting their dignity as human 
eings, created by God 

“(3) The oneness of mankind under God lays upon us responsibility to share 

r bounties to help meet the needs of our fellowmen. 

‘(4) The building of peace must he comprehensive including simultaneous 
efforts toward: 

“(a) Strengthening the conciliation and peace-making functions of the UN 
so that resort to armed violence may be prevented and that conflicts may be 
resolved by just processes of law and reconciliation, with enforcement by an 
international civilian police rather than national or international armies through 


war: 
“(b) Universal disarmament of atomic, biological, and conventional weapons. 
(¢) Concerted action by all toward eliminating hunger, poverty, and disease. 
howard this goal we now renew efforts by our society for increased constructive 
projects in this direction. We will now attempt to match war-tax increases 
vith voluntary contributions to a new fund for these efforts.” 
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AUGUSTANA LUTHER LEAGUE 


Passed by the Augustana Luther League Executive Council in 1951: 

“That we urge our leagues and leaguers to give serious thought and study 
world problems and governmental affairs from a Christian point of view t! 
they may recognize the dangers inherent in a pagan materialism, whether it |) 
communistic, capitalistic, or socialistic, that they may also keep continued yi 
lance to defend our heritage of God-given liberties. Further, we once again : 
affirm our wholehearted support of the United Nations as these elected rej 
sentatives pursue the establishment of world peace.” 


DANISH AMERICAN YOUNG PEOPLE’S LEAGUE OF THE DANISH EVANGELICAL LUTHER 
CHURCH OF AMERICA 





The Danish American Young People’s League of the Danish Evangelic:| ; 
Lutheran Chureh of America endorses the following statement adopted at the = 
convention of the parent body, the Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
America, in convention assembled, at Tyler, Minn., August 18, 1951: 

“Whereas we regret the constant growth of militarism in the world since the 
turn of the century and in our United States of America, particularly with the 
advent of universal military training, which is contrary to the concept and 
aspirations of our earliest settlers who came to these shores to worship in free eS 
dom, to work, and to build; s 

“Therefore we prayerfully dedicate ourselves to better understanding among 
men and nations so that we may devote our efforts not to killing but to human 
kindness and the furtherance of the brotherhood of man: Be it 

“Resolved, That we ask our chosen Government leaders to proceed with cau 
tion and care in any departure from the fundamental principle of the great 
concepts of our national life: Democracy, freedom, and security; be it further 

“Resolved, That we as individuals and as a church body give prayerful thought 
and consideration to these matters, asking divine guidance in maintaining and 
furthering the God-ordained rights of the peoples of the earth.” 


(Ree ee 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF METHODIST YOUTH 





Adopted at its annual meeting at Lafayette, Ind., August 1951: 

“The National Conference of Methodist Youth, as a group and as part of the 
world Christian fellowship, will not endorse or support war, nor will it allow its 
facilities to be used in furtherance of war or preparation for war. 

“The national conference is opposed to universal military training or con 
scription in peacetime. It believes that compulsory military training and ser\ 
ice ure a threat to the principles of democracy and to civilian control over gov 
ernment and other areas of national life.” 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U. 8, A., THE ONE HUNDRED 
AND SIXTY-THIRD ASSEMBLY, IN 1951 


This represents the stands of the youth of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A 

“We stand in the danger of so overestimating the effectiveness of militar) 
power as a means of combating communism that we will exhaust the resources 
available to provide creative cures, fasten upon America the blight of a military 
state, encourage the dangers of armament competition, and place on our eeonowy 
the difficult task of maintaining millions of men in boring and wasteful periods 
of suspended activity. 

“While acknowledging the necessity in this day for adequate military prepara 
tion consistent with our responsibilities under the United Nations, we would 
remind the church of our repeated opposition to permanent conscription, and 
commend a constant scrutiny of our military development program by compe 
tent civilians. 

“The church must continually put forward those curative and creative plans 
which are inherent in the Christian faith, and which are the only final answe1 
to the proposals of communism.” 


DEPARTMENT OF YOUNG PEOPLE’S WORK, REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA 


Adopted by the general synod of the Reformed Church in America, in June 
1951. This represents also the stand of the youth of the Reformed Church in 
America. 
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“We must defend our personal integrity and valid personal freedoms. We must 
not allow preparations for war to lessen our zeal for the furthering of the 
cause of peace by any and every means open to us.” 


UNITED CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP OF GREATER CHICAGO 


(The fellowship represents the majority of Protestant and Eastern Orthodox 
young people in the four counties which compose Greater Chicago. ) 

“The executive committee of the United Christian Youth Fellowship of Greater 
Chicago, after discussion and due deliberation, hereby expresses and registers 
its unanimous opposition to the provisions of the National Security Training 
Corps Act and.of the basic principles underlying such proposed legislation, Such 
action contradicts the beliefs and convictions which we cherish as Christian 
young people and as citizens of our American Nation. We do not believe that 
nilitary might and preparation for war offers any solution or hope in solving the 
problems that face us. We believe that peace cannot be won but must be built. 
Because of strong conviction against this legislation, the executive committee 
will oppose it wherever possible and will alert the constituent denominations 
and agencies of the United Christian Youth Fellowship to the impact of such 
a law with no provision for termination in time of peace.” (January 1952.) 


CHRISTIAN YOUTH COUNCIL OF NEW JERSEY 


We, the members of the executive committee of the Christian Youth Council 
of the State of New Jersey are strongly opposed to the program of universal 
military training, which is now before congressionat committees.” (January 
1952.) 

Mr. Suriver. In line with our American tradition, the United 
Christian Youth Movement, since its inception in 1934, has been vig- 
orously opposed to any plan for permanent conscription. 

Let me add, our opposition is not to the present draft. Successive 
generations of Christian young people have reiterated this opposition 
after full and healthy debate of the pro’s and con’s. This opposition 
was reported to the House and Senate Armed Services Committees in 
March 1948 and again at hearing in January 1950. Now in 1952, we 


_ 


come again to register the opinion of Christian youth regarding the 
Commission's report and present the following reasons for this test1- 
mony : 

While we do not presume to be military experts, we have studied 
the available facts and feel that the military advantages of UMT are 
questionable for this period of emergency or any possible future emer- 
Mvence1es, 

I might add that although the present speaker spent a year in the 
Army as a technician fifth class, we have agreed that a technician 
fifth class does not have a profound insight into military problems. 
So we are not taking a stand primarily in military. inatters. 

We believe that a strong case against UMT ean be made from a mili- 
tary standpoint, but we choose to state our opposition in terms of our 
deep concern for the individual in a free society, for our national wel- 
fare and streneth, and for the role of the United States as a world 
power, 

Let me add there that our statement is based on the assumption that 
when Coneress adopts any l. it does not dovso with military values 
only in mind, if it is a military bill, but that it considers other values— 
noral and spiritual values, and those are the values that we wish to 
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underscore in our report. 

We feel that if in this case we should make a military gain by 10 
or 20 percent, and should weaken the moral fiber of the country as a 
result of this adoption, by 50 percent, that the bargain would be a 


poor one, 
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Section I: Our objections concerning the individual in a free so- 
ciety. 

The National Security Training Commission states on page 4 of 
their report: 

The primary objective of the United States is to preserve the integrity and 
vitality of its own free society, which is founded upon the dignity and worth of 
the individual. 

We agree with this objective, but we do not accept the Commission's 
recommendation that a program of Universal Military Training will 
achieve this objective. It should be frankly recognized that the mili- 
tary system, by its very nature, is in conflict with an objective which 
is founded on the dignity and worth of the individual. Any program 
of UMT will only intensify this conflict on a universal and permanent 
basis and therefore dangerous to our country. 

a. Danger to the democratic spirit: The integrity and dignity of 
the individual is violated by the authoritarian system necessary to 
military efficiency. Despite Admiral Kinkaid’s statement to this 
committee last week in which he said that UMT would develop 
“f * * a firmer devotion to the established democratic ways of 
our Nation”, we fail to see how democracy can flourish in a system 
based upon obedience fo one’s superior officers. Unquestioning obedi- 
ence does not produce the type of self-reliant, responsible individuals 
who are the very backbone of a democracy. 

Let me add that we feel that if individual freedom is to survive in 
the United States it will not be because of UMT, but in spite of it. 

b. Danger to personal character: The Commission admits the need 
to safeguard the “moral welfare” of NSCT trainees more adequately 
than it has ever before been safeguarded by any of the Armed Forces. 
We appreciate their efforts at this point, but we do not believe 
that any military sysfem can assume the responsibilities which belong 
to the home, the school, and the church. As a group primarily con- 
cerned with the religious education of youth, we know that the de- 
velopment of character is not something easily achieved through lec- 
tures, movies, and discussions. The Army, too, knows this for during 
World War II, despite frequent lectures, movies, and discussions on 
sex education and prevention of disease, the venereal disease rate in 
the Armed Forces exceeded by many times that of the civilian popula- 
tion. 

Now in light of Mr. Durham's statement this morning, why we 
should like to add that we do not have a concrete quotation concern- 
ing the disease rate in the Armed Forces. We do know, however, that 
it is higher in the Armed Forces than in the civilian population. At 
least we have it on the authority of the Surgeon General’s Report for 
1941, in which he said that the rate for syphilis in the Army was de- 
pressed as a result of inducting a large number of men free from 
syphilis and presumably free from conorrhe: 1, in the early months 9 
mobilization. Within a 6-month period, however, the rate had 1 
turned to the former rate in the Regular Army. 

We are not sure on this point, of course, but we do not think that 
it can be demonstrated that the disease rate in the Army is not more 
than it is in the civilian population. 

Furthermore, if at the age of 18, further moral training is necessary. 
then this training should continue to take place in the home, the 
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school, and the church where the moral influence of trusted friends is 
of a high level rather than in a military system where moral controls. 
are relaxed and moral influence is on a much lower level. 

If our homes and our schools and our churches have in some meas- 
ure failed to achieve a morality among our young people, we hardly 
see how the Army or any of the forces can achieve what these basie 
community institutions have not achieved. 

Danger to self-discipline: Along with Admiral Kinkaid, 
believe that our youth— 
must acquire self-discipline, lovalty, and a will for selfish service * * * They 
must develop an understanding of the basic decencies of life and a consideration 
for their fellow man— 
from his statement before this committee last week. We doubt seri- 
ously, however, that such discipline, such loyalty, and such a wilt 
can be forced upon men by authority. External pressures in a mili- 
tary environment do not develop character, but on the contrary, de 
velop habits which prevent a person from making willing, personal 
decisions which are the foundation of good character. 

The point which we make particularly there is that this plan claims 
too much for itself. If moral training is necessary, we do not see 
how the Army can provide that training. 

Second: National welfare and strength. 

A. UMT challenges our christian concept of citizenship: The Com- 
mission states on page 4 of its report that approval of UMT would 
be— 
tangible evidence that the ultimate obligation of citizenship—the bearing of 
arms in defense of the community—shall now be explicit. It has always been 
implied. 

We deny this obligation as ultimate. 

I might add that the committee no doubt chose the word “ultimate” 
with some care. That word for us means that military service is the 
highest expression of our duty to our country. 

The highest service any citizen can render his country is doing the 
will of God in building its moral and spiritual strength. 

In our own youth movement we have emphasized the need for posi- 
tive approach to racial and economic betterment of our Nation through 
the establishment of week-end work camps for Christian young peo- 
ple and on an international scale, we have, or are now in the process 
of negotiation with the Food and Agricultural Organization, 
U NESCO, and the World Health Organization, to recruit from the 
ranks of the churches, young people who will volunteer for construe- 
tive services in areas Where racial and economic problems are acute. 

At best, however, arms-bearing is only an unfortunate part of our 
obligation to our country, and any attempt to elevate that part of 
citizenship as an ultimate symbol of our service as citizens, is an at- 
tempt to undermine the moral basis of democracy and Christian 
society. 

B. Challenge to permanent national morality : Military indoe ‘trina- 
tion for combat, to be effective, must rule out all sympathy for one’s 
enemy or potential enemy. This is contrary to Christian conviction 
and saps the spiritual strength of our Nation. Emergency situations 
may demand this, but we can never justify it as a permanent national 
morality. 
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We feel that it may at times = necessary for the Christian t to carry 
a gun on dehalf of his country, but he carries it always with a heay 
oe 

Challenge to civilian control of Government: Although me 
(uenianen recognizes the danger of exclusive military control « 
this UMT program and attempts to safeguard it by provision ibe a 
civilian hamertien system, the basic fact remains that such a systen 
grants to the armed services a permanent option on the manpowe) 
of the Nation. A temporary draft system gives that option period: 
cally to Congress, which is directly responsible to the wiil of the peo 
ple and is more sensitive to nonmilitary considerations in the use of 
manpower. We want Congress to permanently hold this option. 

And let me add that this testimony was drawn up, this section. 
with the President’s present emergency powers in mind and we di 
not know about the House bill on the Reserve, which has already been 
passed in the House. We know that that bill is not vet law, hoy 
ever, and if our testimony needs correction in terms of your informa 
tion, we should be happy to be corrected on this point. 

However, we raise the question as to whether military leaders an 
not exploiting an emergency to insure the achievement of a long 
cherished objective. 

Let me add, part of which is surely to correct certain inadequaci 
in a civilian-controlled educational system. We wonder if the me: 
of the Pentagon do not challenge the civilian-controlled education of 
our country because indoctrinization in military matters has not been 
sufficient for that group of men in our schools in our communities. 


As some evidence of this, we should like to quote from page 5 of 


the UM'T Commission Report: 


Too often their early education has failed to impart to them a clear aware- 


ness of their implict obligation to bear arms, to pledge their lives to duty and 


country. This denial to our sons of the facts of their world and the proper 


interpretation of those facts has been short-sighted and unjust in the extreme. 

Well, now, gentlemen, who is to interpret the fafcts of our world / 
[ have always thought that I receive that interpretation first of al 
in my home, next of all in my church, and next of all in my grammai 
and secondary schools. I do not think that the proper place to lea: 
the facts of life would be in the United States Army. 

There were some facts of life that I learned in the United Stat 
Army, but they were not what IJ call the central facts of life. 


Thirdly, concerning the role of the United States as a world power. 
A. In the United Nations: Military might discourages creative 


approaches to peace, diverting our attention and our funds from 
struments such as the United Nations. Significantly enough, at 


place in the Commission’s report do they mention the United Nations: 
and, in terms of cost alone, the first 2 years of UMT will cost 39 tines 


as much money as all the nations together now contribute in a 2-yea 


period. 
B. In winning the confidence of the world: Permanent military 


training will convince large segments of the world’s population that 


our long-range plans are not for peace but for war. We know that 


} 


distrust of the United States is growing in many quarters of Europ 


and Asia, for example, largely because “they fear our ultimate resort 


to military measures for the solution of proble ms that are not basicall 
military. Solution of major world economic problems, for examp! 
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will become progressively more difficult if we continue to devote in- 
creasing funds to a military program rather than to assisting in the 
development of the full resources of the whole world. 

We might add that we wonder why Congress finds it difficult te 
appropriate adequate funds for the point 4 program while increasing 
the military budget by billions. 

Summary : And this is our underlining objection to the Commission’s 
Report. 

Our Nation has consistently refused in the past to adopt a system 
of Universal Military Training, and we believe this refusal is due 
to the moral difference bet ween temporary emergency reliance on mili- 
tary force and permanent, ultimate reliance on military force. In the 
UMT program as recommended by the Commission, we see expressed 
the acceptance of the latter. 

Maintenance of this distinction between the emergency and the per- 
manent reliance on military force is for us quite crucial. Should we 
sacrifice the distinction, we corrupt our ends with the means meant to 
preserve them, we contradict those moral and spiritual values whose 
preservation is the only justification for resorting to military values, 
and we fail to hold up to ourselves and to all men that understanding 
of life which undergirds our democracy : “Not by might, not by power, 
but by my spirit, saith the Lord.” 

And let me add there, for the information of the committee, that 
our United Christian Youth Movement, representing 388 denominations, 
is presently engaged in an enterprise to enlist a million young people 
in the cause of Jesus Christ, expressing their faith in Him in concrete 
action projects in their own communities. Within a week and a half, 
on February 3, there will be held an interdenominational worship 
service in 10,000 communities in our country. Perhaps a million 
people will attend that service. They will commit themselves to acting 
in concrete ways in some of these situations that we have mentioned. 

A particularly interesting feature of that program is that on 
February 3, each of these million young people will contribute $1 and 
that dollar will be used in this country and across the world to 
strengthen in a positive way, the relationships of people who are 
estranged from each other. For instance, part of that dollar will be 
used in this country to sponsor a united fellowship of Protestants 
within our Armed Forces. 

Across the seas we will be using parts of this dollar to establish 
work camps for young people, to bring students over to this country 
to study in our universities and colleges and to send students over to 
study in theirs and to do many things across the sea which will help 
win other young people to Christ and His church in the tense areas 
of the world. 

We realize that in almost any congressional committee, a million 
dollars is not a whole lot, but we are perhaps vouthfully ideal enough 
to think that that million dollars may do more in terms of constructive 
good than some of the bills which are now spent in our country on the 
nulitary budget, 

Ve thank you for letting us give this testimony. 

Phe Crramman. Mr. Shriver, it has been a pleasure for the com- 
mittee to have the benefit of your observations. You are to be compli- 
mented on the fair statement you made. IT know it will be of value to 
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the committee in reaching a final decision as to the proper thing to do 
with this important legislation. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to compliment him on his 
fine statement. ‘The only difficulty that I find in accepting it fully is 
the difficulty in distinguishing between ideal solutions and a realistic 
situation. 

The Coairman. That is it exactly. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, this young man has a most praiseworthy 
program. I congratulate him also. 

And, Mr. Chairman, at this point, following his remarks, I would 
like to offer a letter from the Methodist Church in Louisiana on this 
point and ask, if there is no objection, to have it put in the record. 

The Carman. Without objection, it will be put in the record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 

JANUARY 9, 1952 
Hon. OVERTON Brooks, 
Representative, the State of Louisiana in House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Brooks: The National Security Training Corps legislation contains 
some proposals which I believe are contrary to the best interests of our people and 
this Nation which you represent. 

The moral aspect of this proposal has brought forth words of caution, ever 


from the Commission itself: * * “We must admit a very serious moral 
problem is presented by the removal of a boy of 18 from the normal influences of 
home, school, church, and community * * *,” Is the world situation so criti- 


cal that the stake—the moral fiber of our youth—can be gambled? If military 
training is so absolutely necessary, cannot a plan be devised to have it in every 
high school that these young men may have during the most critical period of 
their life the restraining and renewing influences of home, church, school, and 
community ? 

The financial burden implicit in this proposed legislation is Ominous. At a 
time when our Nation is already deeply in debt, would not this legislation further 
jeopardize the national economy? The Army has realistically reported that this 
plan cannot operate without exceeding the figure estimated by the Commission, 
and that the figure would have to be increased annually. 

The psychological influence of a plan of permanent military regimentation 
upon the people of the United States would be no different than the effect of the 
same or similar plans upon the peoples of Germany, Italy, or Japan. Is there any 
valid reason why the same attitudes would not be developed in our Nation unde: 
such a plan of permanent conscription’? What will happen to these traits of 
character so desperately needed in the world today? The dignity and sense of th 
worth of the individual under a system that permanently reduces him to a cog 
in a military machine? The individual initiative and sense of personal respons 
bility in a plan which proposes to decide for him the occupation which he must 
enter and the standards of conduct he must follow? What will happen to that 
faith in the Great Teacher who said, “the institution is for man,’ when we wil! 
be committed to the proposition, “man must perpetually serve the institution”? 

L do not believe the way out of our predicament is an easy way. I do believe 
the way is forward, not backward to those philosophies and ways of life which 
recent history has restated to be obsolete. An alert, progressive State Depart- 
ment committed to a positive foreign policy, and willing to keep our citizens in- 
formed, can always with confidence call upon our Congress in time for emergency 
censcription for the duration. 

The promoters of this proposed legislation have said that it is not needed 
just now, but that it must be voted now for some undertermined future time 
Why, in the light of such a statement of fact, should such a proposal come up 
even for a vote now? No fearful reaction to any shadows dimly cast in these 
turbulent times should drive us to commit ourselves to the manner in which 
we will cross the bridges before we get to them. Shouid not our actions be if 
the light of our best judgment based upon present needs and other factors 
plainly seen and well understood at the time the decision will bind us? 

After over 3 years as a chaplain in World War II, I came to one conclusion 
about the best fighting men ever had on a field of battle. That best fighter i: 
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a man backed up with satisfactory civilian experiences, who with high morale 
and an indomitable will, wills to serve his country as a soldier in wartime for 
the duration, gladly submitting to that temporary regimentation and training 
that he may more effectively fight and hasten the end of the conflict to the end 
that he may again return to the normal pursuits of his life, and work out his 
own destiny through vocation, settled home life, aided by the civic and religious 
agencies of the community of his own choice. 

I trust that you will continue to steer our ship of state forward toward those 
goals you sincerely believe the best for the welfare of the youth of this nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
DON WINEINGER. 
The Coairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Shriver. 

Mr. Suriver. Thank you. 

Mr. Srorr. You fared much better, son, than most young people 
who appear before this committee. You did all right. 

Mr. Suriver. We appreciate it. 

The Cuainman. The next is Mr. George Harper of the National 
Conference of Methodist Youth. 

Mr. Harper, here? Come around, Mr. Harper. 

All right, now, Mr. Harper, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE HARPER, REPRESENTING NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF METHODIST YOUTH 


Mr. Harrer. My name is George Harper. I am speaking on be- 
half of the National Conference of Methodist Youth, which is a na- 
tional youth organization of the Methodist Courch. One of the 
agencies involved is the United Christian Youth Movement, and you 
just heard a report from them. 

Why are we here to testify on this subject? “I think the answer 
is plain for any American citizen. We Methodist young people, like 
any thinking people across the sales today, realize that C ongress 
is facing and you are facing in this committee, a proposal which 
would mean a drastic departure from an American tradition and 
whether or not an American citizen is for or against it, we believe that 
a thinking American citizen ought to express himself to his Congress- 
man so they might have the value of the judgment of the American 
people before the *v take such an important step. 

Our considered judgments we would like to make clear, and in 
this mimeographed document I have tried to draw together some 
of our reasons for believing as we do, so you could have at least our 
testimony on this bill. 

On the top of page 2 I say that we conceive three things clearly 
about this National Security Training Corps Act. The first is that 
UMT is military conscription. The second, that UMT is peacetime 
conscription of no use in wartime or time of serious crisis, that is as 
we are in now. It would not immediately go into effect. 

And, three, that UMT is permanent peacetime military conscription. 

Now, having said that, I would like to lift up three basic reasons 
why we are in opposition to UMT, because this is an expression of 
peacetime conscription. 

The first is, and fundamental, we believe that UMT threatens our 
traditional American freedom. We have heard people here today 
say that many of their forefathers, and it is true for many of us, 
came to this country and participated m the building of our way 
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of life in reaction against a kind of a system that we are now being 
asked to adopt. 

This Congress must decide whether or not our American founders 
were right or whether the Prussian idea is the way really to enduring 
national strength. 

We urge you to stand in the American heritage. We hope you will! 
not go down in history as the Congress which brought permanent 
peacetime conscription to the United States of America. Other great 
nations of ancient and modern history have not been able to hav 
permanent military conscription without excessive military power and 
loss of civil freedoms. 

We ask the question: Will America be exempt from the ills of 
militarism which the peoples of Germany, Japan, and Russia have 
suffered / 

Now this Congress has dealt with many incidents lately, at least 
as far as the newspaper reports have made clear to us across the 
country, which have made it clear that Federal bureaus are not nec 
essarily exempt from corruption simply because the ideals of the 
American Government are high. Members of this Congress must 
know that there is a lot of truth in the statement that has been reported 
from one of its own Members, Mr. Dewey Short: 

We are human beings. We are not so different from other people in other 
nations. It will not take long to make America over. 


The CuarMan. Who is that from? 

Mr. Harrer. Mr. Short. 

Mr. Suorr. Very authoritative. 

Mr. Harrer. We thought we might as well go to the source of 
authority if we were going to discuss this thing, see. 

Mr. Harpy. I expect you could find one from our chairman that 
would be equally appropriate if you look far enough. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Short doesn’t object to that statement, I am sure 

Mr. Suortr. We are both wells of wisdom. 

Mr. Hareer. That is fine. 

Mr. Snort. You are doing all right. 

Mr. Harrer. Well, no; I won’t make that remark. 

Second, and this is the second basic reason for opposing, we think 
UMT will weaken in the long run the moral character of our Nation 
The character of the Nation is based upon the moral character of 
individual citizens. UMT is not the wisest way to give character 
guidance, wholesome personality development and instruction in the 
fundamentals of democracy to American youth. A Nation-wide at 
tempt to strengthen the institutions that provide normal social rela 
tionships would provide these qualities, but UMT is a national pla 
for breaking normal training procedures and putting boys 3 yea 
too young to vote in the decidedly abnormal atmosphere of militar: 
training camps. 

Third, UMT is not a wise use of our money and knowledge in thx 
present struggle to extend democracy and build world order. W 
do not have an unlimited amount of money and manpower, and 
compared with other programs we might undertake with it, the UM1 


isan ineflicient way to use so much money and talent. 

Now. I have listed on the next few pages some reasons that hay 
heen given by other groups and I don’t. think I need to take you 
time to go into detail. You can see them listed. 
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The first, that UMT would not provide more trained soldiers for 
the present emergency. I think you are aware of that. 

Second. UMT-trained men would not be available for immediate 
service in the event of war. 

Third. Universal military training will not help reduce casualties 
in a future war, at least materially. 

Fourth. Instead, UMT would produce thousands of casualties itself 
through realistic training, and so forth. 

Fifth. UMT would have a harmful effect upon the morals of the 
men exposed to it. 

The Commission 6n UMT recognized that, dealt with it in two or 
three pages of the report, but it is significant for us that after their 
statements about it, raising many questions about moral issues in- 
volved, they didn’t put anything into the law that would adequately 
provide moral safeguards. They say on page 45 of the report: 

We have not provided for these recommendations on prostitution and liquor. 


No word on gambling at all, we noticed in our proposed legislation, 
[t does say: 

It shall be unlawful knowingly to permit members of the corps to enter houses 
of ill-fame, brothels, bawdy houses, and other like facilities, which the head of 
the appropriate training agency shall declare in general orders or bulletins to be 
off limits for trainees. 

Now, suppose those who run such houses do not knowingly distin- 
guish a trainee from a Regular serviceman or from a trainor? Sup- 
pose the head of the appropriate training agency does not declare a 
certain place off limits. Then what ? 

6. UMT would not improve national health as some people claim. 

The adoption of UMT would not frighten Russia into behaving 
itself. Our possession of the atomic bomb has not, and they can always 
exceed us in recruiting manpower. 

But points 8 and 9 of this report bear unto my third basic point 
that we do not have an unlimited amount of money and manpower and 
that we use it wisely. Now all of us are painful ly aware that these 
days, between now and March 15, are tax-paying days and when you 
vo to fill out your forms you begin to realize how much of our money 
is being spent now in the form of tax dollars. I think the American 
people are wondering seriously just what is the stopping point. | 

think they are saying to themselves, we are saying to ourselves, “We 
do not mind giving our money in times of emergency or at any time 
for Government programs that are necessary for extending democracy 
and for preserving our own democracy here, but are all these Govern- 
ment expenditures that take an increasing tax bite every year, every 
half year now, almost, necessary ?” 

Some of the figures have come up this morning already. The UMT 
cost for the first year would be as much as all primary and secondary 
education of youth between 5 and 17, boys and girls. That is a num- 
ber 30 times UMT. Subsequent years would cost enough to pay for 
all students and colleges and universities for a year. 

Here is one interesting note. The ratio of college faculty to students 

this country is 1 to 12, but UMT would be 1 to 2. Public institu- 
(ions spent S708 per student in 1947-48. Private institutions spent 
“O78. UMT would spend $2.700 for 6 months per trainee. It is this 
tvpe of thing that many people, that lead many people to say, “Well, 
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that is Government spending for you,” and something that we ouglit 
to watch and guard against. 

UMT would help make permanent our present military approach 
to solving the world’s problems and defeating communism. We think 
we must change that approach. We must fight hunger, disease, illit- 
eracy, and poverty if we are to defeat communism. 

I would like to emphasize this. It is communism we must conquer. 
not just an opposing military power. Russia is already waging all- 
out war. I think we understand that. She is in the midst of a gigan- 
tic effort to conquer the mind, the allegiance, the political and economic 
systems of multiplied millions of people in the underprivileged areas 
of the world. She is not fighting in war with guns and soldiers, but 
primarily with trained “missionaries.” I put that word in quotes 
because that is what they think of themselves as in India, some of our 
missionaries | was talking with last week, Methodist missionaries, said, 
and they fight it with propaganda that speaks the language of the 
masses Of impoverished people. As long as Russia is so successful in: 
this present warfare she is not likely to precipitate a shooting wat 

In fact, it is not altogether illogical to suppose that Russian rulers 
would be glad to see the United States of America weaken its econ 
omy with the tremendous preparation for a shooting war for years to 
come, meanwhile giving too little attention and money to the decisive 
war now being waged. Ina day when charges of Communist influence 
are heard so frequently on Capitol Hill, perhaps an investigation 
should be made to determine whether gigantic but relatively useless 
military steps such as UMT are not Russian-inspired plans to take 
our attention and strength away from the present conflict she is 
promoting. We agree with the enunciators of our United States for- 
eign policy that we must build situations of strength. Obviously, our 
home base of America must be made as strong as we can make it. But 
to believe that we can arrive at the sum total of our strength by sim 
ply adding up the number of our military units is to be sadly misled. 

America’s real strength lies in her ability to produce the moral 
ideals, the intellectual know-how, the material goods necessary for 
building the Democratic way of life all around the world. 

We therefore ask the Congress to look for alternative procedures 
which would more genuinely build a situation of democratic strength. 

This present conflict with communism is total. Our mobilization 
must be total, more than a lop-sided military mobilization. 

It must preserve full use of every part of our society, economy, 
and government. ‘To be total, its purposes must be clear and every 
thing must be unified around that purpose. To defeat an idea we 
must give full support to a better one. We cannot fight communism 
on her grounds. We must set the field ourselves. Whatever our pres- 
ent fears, we must continue now to expend money and energy, not just 
talk, to preserve these goals: 

1. Universal abolition of conscription and armament for war. 

2. The removal of the back-breaking cost of militarism from Europe, 
Asia, and ourselves. 

3. Channeling money and American youth into a broad program of 
assistance to underdeveloped areas of the world. 

4. Backing all agencies of the United Nations and working toward 
the creation of an effective world government under law. 
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These truly practical steps must be taken now. Only the apph- 
eation of Christian principles of love, law, justice, and moral re- 
sponsibility, can undergird a program for peace or be the foundation 
for enduring national strength. 

We believe that basic ally it is the Christian way which underlies 
American democratic tradition and that our destiny and the destiny 
of the world now depends on whether we are true to it. 

We believe that in God’s universe no other way will work. This is 
right, therefore it is practical. And that faith, we as a Christian 
youth organization give this testimony to the end that our national 
action may be directed toward the peace of the world. 

The CHamrman. Thank you, Mr. Harper, 

Mr. Norsartp. Could I ask a question, Mr. Chairman / 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Nornatp, Would you return to page 6, please, of your state- 
ment ? 

Mr. Harper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norsatp. Your third paragraph, you make a comparison of the 
cost of a UMT trainee to a college student, college being five to seven 
hundred and the trainee 2,700.. I am just wondering if that is not a 
little unfair in that the trainee will be given all his clothing, housing, 
heat, water and beside he will be paid a salary and that is not true 
of the college student. Would you amend it to that effect ? 

Mr. Harrrr. Well, I am sure that is involved in it. The point that 
we were trying to raise is: if we are going to expend money in a 
certain direction, how about putting this amount of money—— 

Mr. Norsarp. Oh, yes, I see your point. But I think your com- 
parison Is a little unfair because with the trainee it takes care of every- 
thing for him and with the college students it is merely the books, 
buildings, and the professor’s salary. 

Mr. Harper. That is true. 

Mr. Nornatp. And, outside of maybe some athletes in college, no- 
body is paid, whereas the UMT’s are. Do you accept that correction 4 

Mr. Harper. | am sure it must be true. I don’t know enough about 
this particular point to help you. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Harper, on page 8, your third recommendation, I 
wondered what you meant by stating that we should channel Ameri- 
can youth into a broad program of assistance. You mean missionaries ? 

Mr. Harver. Someone mentioned this morning, I forget just who, 
a kind of a program suggested by Dr. Frank Laubach. I think prob- 
ably you are familiar w ith the wor k, literaey work in underdeveloped 
areas. He and several other people who have been doing that kind 
of work in underdeveloped areas around the world think 1f we would 
now as a Government really implement a point 4 program of tech- 
nical assistance and really he would broaden it, and I think I should 
too, to involve more than just technical assistance, but teaching the 
millions of peoples who do not known how to read and write, how to 
read and white, how to set up presses and how to have newspapers, 
and so on, that it would be a far stronger approach toward winning 
them to an idea of democracy and helping them develop democracy 
than just building up their military strength. 

Mr. Bares. I understand the significance of point 4, what you have 
just explained. But I refer particularly to the two words, “American 
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youth.” You want to channel the American youth. What do you 
mean by that ? 

Mr. Harper. I mean we must not only be willing to put money into 
it. I didn’t deal here with the method of getting those youth. We 
are going to have to recruit large numbers of American youth. They 
will be missionaries in a way. 

Mr. Suorr. Exchange of students. 

Mr. Harrer. Exchange of students, but I mean young people who 
will train themselves to do this job of technical assistance, for we not 
only have to appropriate money for an agency to do the job, but we 
will have to find the people who will be the technical assistors. 

Mr. Suorr. It would help a lot if we had two or three more Albert 
Schweitzers. 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to raise one more point. 
On your point four, in view of the discussion of the figures which 
were essentially the same as you presented, I wonder if you wanted to 
leave those in your statement. 

Mr. Harver. I heard the discussion this morning and because I did 
not have any more facts than those that were brought by the people 
who testified this morning, I thought we need not go over that again 
because I thought the conversation this morning said everything on 
both sides of it. 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrMan. Mr. Patterson; yes, sir. 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Harper, on page 7 you say “Our mobilization 
must be total.” 

Mr. Norsiap. Where is that on 7? 

Mr. Parrerson. Down at the bottom of the page. 

Mr. Harrer. Yes, sir; the bottom of the page. 

Mr. Norsiap. I would like a little more information on that as to 
what you mean by “total” and also what would your recommenda 
tion be? 

Mr. Harrvrr. I see. That probably was a poor phrase to use in this 
context. What I mean is that America as a Christian democratic 
nation is at present engaged in an all-out struggle with communism, 
the idea of communism spreading across the world. In a sense we 
are already competing in an all-out struggle with Russia. We musi 
do—and this is not necessarily tied in with the military nor strict] 
with Government mobilization, but we must in all of our agencies. 
home, school, church, every part of our national life—— 

Mr. Suorr. Ideological warfare. 

Mr. Harver. Ideologically and in every part of our economy and 
all the rest, we must gird ourselves at home and abroad to fight this 
ideological conflict with communism around the world. That is what 
I mean. 

Mr. Parrerson.- Therefore, you would want to leave out the mili 
tary aspects / 

Mr. Harrver. No. The reason I said it must not be a lopsided mili 
tary mobilization—I think our group would agree that in the present 
emergency situation a certain type of military mobilization is nece 

sary, but an overemphasis on military mobilization in the long rm 
will defeat the very purpose for which we are mobilizing in the mil 


tary sense. 
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Mr. Parrerson. In order to meet. this mobilization that you speak 
of, how would you go about recruiting men in order to fulfill your 
plan¢ How long would you keep them in the service 4 

Mr. Harrverr. I think in terms of the armed services, in the present 
emergency, that your selective service procedure is adequate. I don’t 
think UMT wonld affect that side at all. I don’t see how it helps it 
at all. 

My, Parrerson. Just continue this draft. 

Mr. Harver. Yes; I think so, as long as the emergency is necessary. 
Personally, I would believe—and your organization would—that if 
vou want to consider UMT as a permanent peacetime affair wait 
until the emergency is over. Then, in the light of the situation as it 
has developed, then see what the facts of the situation are and see 
what it calls for and then give consideration to UMT. 

Mr. Suorr. You are in perfect harmony and the good company of 
Douglas MacArthur when you make that statement. 

Mr. Suarer. Mrs. Rosenberg, however, wants to start UMT right 
away to teke the place of the draft. 

Mr. Harrer. Well—— 

Mr. Suarer. Thet is her testimony. 

Mr. Hareer. I am not prepared to argue it from a military stand- 
point as to which would be best. I am inclined to believe that most 
people believe that as long as you are in the kind of an emergency 
vou have now that a U MT program would not meet the bill. You 
would still have to have the present selective service 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Harpe *a couple 
of questions. 

The CuHatrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I have a letter here from the Methodist Youth Fellow- 
ship and also from the Methodist Student Movement. Are you aflil- 
iated with either one of those organizations? 

Mr. Harper. Yes; both. 

Mr. Brooks. Are those the ones that you represent ? 

Mr. Harper. That is right; those are the two branches of the 
Methodist Youth work. 

Mr. Brooks. I have a letter from a Miss Betty Ray Fox, of Shreve- 
port, La. 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. Written me about this matter. She isa very fine young 
lady. 

Mr. Harper. Yes; she is a conference director. 

Mr. Brooks. Attends Seminary College, and others interested in 
the same kind of proposition. I want to ask you if your statement 
venerally could be accepted as the statement of the Louisiana Metho- 
dist Youth Fellowship and the Louisiana Methodist Student Move- 
ment ? 

Mr. Harrrr. I can answer that in about half a minute. The Na-- 
tional Youth Organization is composed of an official representative 
from the Louisiana conference, MYF, and one from the Louisiana 
State Student Movement, plus all the other hundred annual confer- 
ences of the Methodist Church and 35 State or regional student move- 
ments. Ina sense it isa national representation. Now, it does repre- 
sent—it may not represent, of course, as Congress would not when it 
acts on an issue in behalf of the whole Nation—specific individuals. I 
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mean all the specific individuals concerned. But I would say on this 
Issie—— 

Mr. Brooks. Generally, on a broad general basis, though, you would 
say that you represented those two groups in Louisiana 

Mr. Harver. Yes; and on this particular issue I feel certain that 
they are agreeing exactly with this statement. 

Mr. Brooxs. She had written me in reference to an audience and 
I just wondered whether your views would probably coincide with 
those two groups in Louisiana. 

Mr. Harper. I am sure they would. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Harper. 

Mr. Harrer. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman, Now the next witness and the last witness for the 
day is Rev. Wilbur Korfhage, Minnesota Council Against Universal 
Military Training. 


STATEMENT OF REV. WILBUR KORFHAGE, REPRESENTING MINNE- 
SOTA COUNCIL AGAINST UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


Mr. Korrnace. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee— 
The Caairman. Would you tell me how you pronounce your name / 
Mr. Korruace. Wilbur Korfhage. 

The Cuarrman. I was pretty close. Go right ahead now. 

Mr. Korruace. I am pastor of the First. Methodist Church in Min- 
neapolis and the director of the Wesley Foundation, which is the 
Methodist student work at the campus of the University of Minne- 
sota, located in Minneapolis. 

We have 16,000 students at the University of Minnesota, approxi- 
mately 10 percent of whom are Methodists or constituents of the 
Methodist Church. I do not come representing them, however, for I 
have come representing the Minnesota Council Against U MT. A 
large number of folks from Minnesota are anxious lest the pressures 
at the moment shall blind us from some basic freedoms that we feel 
that we have and their number is increasing. The present Minnesota 
Council against UMT has mushroomed of recent days and have asked 
me to attempt to speak in their behalf. 

This council includes the State CLO, the State farm bureau, the 
Farmer’s Union, the Grange, the board of managers of the State 
parent-teacher association, and several college presidents and 
faculties. 

The CuarrmMan. That about includes everybody in Minnesota, does 
it not 4 

Mr. Brooks. Maybe you better give us a list of those that you don’t 
include. 

Mr. Korruace (reading) : 

We live in an international gold-fish bowl. Nations can no longer have any 
secrets. The whole world knows what’s going on. We are under constant and 
searching examination— 


said Ralph Bunche, lately. 

This is the burden of my remarks as I come from the upper Missis- 
sippi Basin to Washington, today, that I may tell you sincerely, from 
one who has been a Christian minister for 25 years, that in my estima- 
tion a universal military training bill or act would bring about 
decadence to us, as a people, in our relations with other peoples. Our 
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task, ever and again, is to attempt to implement better human rela- 
tions. It appeals to me that to make us a strong military nation, 
will hinder better relations between all peoples. Tensions will in- 
crease and fears of all kinds, animosities, suspicions, bigotries, and 
intolerances will be heightened. 

Spiritually, we have one great common task, as ingenious and intel- 
ligent peoples, namely, to develop understanding between peoples, to 
use every effort to improve our relations with peoples, to develop a 
hearty, sincere respect for other peoples, regardless of folkways, cus- 
toms, habits of rehgious life, or cultures which they happen to have. 
We have more than a dozen religious groups organized and working 
together on the campus of the University of Minnesota. As we meet 
and work together, we not only honestly express our individual opin- 
ions, but we honor those with whom we do not see eye to eve. We 
often find that their ideas have helped us in our own programs. We 
are one world, you see, and one people, and the secret of our living 
together, is a spiritual one, “in honor preferring one another.” 

There are over 400 students from other countries at our campus. 
What a foretaste of a better day, when we shall all mutually benefit 
from each other. But to provide a permanent military framework 
and admit to the world that we think that other values are of lesser 
importance than the one of force is to acknowledge our admission 
of the failure of Christ’s way. The crisis which we face today is a 
spiritual one, and the solution can come only through the operation 
of spiritual laws. 

Spiritually, I also speak for the young people you are thinking of 
from Minnesota, who would be eligible for this program of military 
training. 

I have been working intimately with from 300 to 500 of them for 
these years. They are surfeited with disillusionment which has been 
mentioned this morning, already, without adding another handicap. 

Yes, it could be possible that they will have better care of their 
teeth, better balanced diets, more regular habits of daily life, that will 
safeguard their lives. But this is not the entire picture. Some of 
them will be helped, it is true. In the first place they would be in 
military camps with all of the historic moral back-wash which accom- 
pany them. The second is that their normal every-day life is dis- 
rupted in the building of their characters. Iam thinking of the inter- 
play of our community life, the church and its families, the commu- 
nity association in the public school and college. We readily admit 
that we could do much better with and for our young people, and 
we petition that we might have a chance and continue to do better, 
if the end is that we shall in this act bring about better bodily condi- 
tions and moral conditions for our young men. But we don’t wish 
our family and church and community responsibility disrupted and 
placed in the hands of the military. Take away our freedom of choice 
in companions, and our autonomy in the disciplines, self-imposed, and 


you take away the accumulation of the heritage which is ours as Ameri- 


cans and Christians. 

Mr. Chairman, the April hearings provided for the hearing of the 
Methodist Commission on World Peace. Mr. Charles Boss appeared 
before you at that time. The general conferences of the Methodist 
Church have had pronouncements on the matter for each of its quad- 
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rennial conferences in the last 20 years. The 105 conferences, local 
annual conferences of Methodism, have spoken. The young people 
here have been represented so well today and been received so cour 
teously by your committee, that I do not hope to speak in their behalf. 
But I have come before attempting to realize and be sympathetic with 
the realistic position which one of your members has suggested that 
you face at this particular time in Washington, hoping to suggest 
to you some of these wider and more universal laws that have to do 
with our relation together as people in God’s world. And in this hght 
do I bring my message. 

The CHarrMan. Thank you very much. It is a pleasure to have you 
here. 

Mr. Suorr. What is the total membership of the Methodist Church 
today ? 

Mr. Korruace. The membership, sir, has come a bit beyond 9 
million. 

The CHatmrMan. Did the general conference ever act on the ques 
tion of universal military training? The reason I propound that 
question: IT am a Methodist and my distinguished colleague to my 
left is a Methodist. We may not be as familiar with the conference 
proceedings as the pastors. But I don’t recall where the general 
conference had ever passed on the question of universal military 
training. 

Mr. Karruace. Yes, the general conference of 1948 brought out 
a pronouncement relative to universal military training. The Council 
of Bishops in addition to these annual conferences that I refer to 
have brought their pronouncement to you. I would rather not appea: 
in behalf of the Methodist Church. I just represent a number of 
young people in our State university. 

The Cuatrman. All right, thank you very much. 

Now members of the committee. that finishes the witnesses for to 
day. We have ten witnesses for tomorrow, Mr. Smart ? 

Mr. Smarr. That is correct. 

The CHarrMan. We will take a recess now until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. I want to thank all of you again for the kind attendance. 
I appreciate it very much. 

(Whereupon, at 3 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene at 
10 a.m., Thursday, January 24, 1952.) 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 24, 1952 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES. 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES. 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman of the 
committee, presiding. 

The CHatrmMan. Let. the committee come to order. This is a con- 
tinuation of the hearing on the universal military training bill. The 
first witness this morning is Mr. George D. Riley, of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. RILEY, REPRESENTING AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. Ritey. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 

The Cuatrman. Good morning, Mr. Riley. The committee will be 
glad to have the benefit of the views of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Mr. Rintey. Very good of you. I will be relatively brief. I have a 
statement that I would appreciate appearing in the record at the 
proper place. May I have leave for that, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHairman. Go ahead and make your statement. 

Mr. Ritxy. I mean, may I submit the statement for the record? 

The CuHarrmMan. Yes, put it in the record and read your statement. 

Mr. Ritey. Briefly stated, Mr. Chairman, I believe plainly so, the 
American Federation of Labor has examined the document. sub- 
mitted by the Commission and the bill based upon that report and 
has restated the position enunciated a year ago by the executive 
couneil of the American Federation of Labor and reiterated and 
ratified at the San Francisco convention of the A. F. of L. in Septem- 
ber 1951 unanimously. 

In order to give support to the general proposition of Universal 
Military Training, it had stipulations which it desired to see included 
in the legislation. 

The CHamman. Now let’s see what they are, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. The four, Mr. Chairman, are: 

(1) That it be for the present war emergency and that it expire 
with this emergency. 

(2) That it must not become part of our educational system. 

(3) That it must not transgress in any way upon, or become part 
of our civilian system of service, production, and distribution, and 

(4) That it must not be used in any way to limit, restrict, or inter- 
fere with the rights of labor individually and/or collectively. 
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Those are the four points which we have hoped would be included 
in the findings of the committee as proposed in Public Law 51 and 
translated into the legislation which is now before your committee 
for consideration. 

The CHarrmMan. Now, suppose, Mr. Riley—let me offer this sug 
gestion so we can follow it. You start there with the four. Read 
it off. 

Mr. Ritey. At what point is that, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. CLemente. The four points. 

The CHairman. It is recalled—- 

Mr. Ritey. It is recalled that some months ago Defense Secretary 
Marshall and Assistant Secretary Rosenberg said it was intended 
that UMT become a permanent fixture upon the Nation’s economy. 

That statement is based of course, upon statements made before 
your committee and designed to leave the impression, as I get it, that 
the Pentagon desired that this legislation be permanent and without 
a terminal date. 

The Cuatrman. Well, the position of the American Federation of 
Labor is they would like to see a termination date put in the bill. 

Mr. Riney. Quite definitely, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. All right. Now let’s take No. 2. 

Mr. Rirry. No. 2: That it not become part of our educational] 
system, or that it not interfere with it. 

Mr. Corr. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuatirman. What do you mean by that? I don’t see how it 
could become a part of the educational system unless it was put in 
the schools and the program does not contemplate it be put in the 
schools. Do you oa by that, vou don’t want it in any way to in- 
terfere with education ? 


Mr. Rrxy. That is right. ; 
The Cuarrman. With a boy going to school? 


g 

Mr. Ritxy. That is right. 

The CHamman. Well, the concept of the department is that the boy 
when he reaches the age of 18 will register and that he is called, why 
he would have to serve 6 months be fore he went to school or during 
the time he was going to school. So there is no way—— 

Mr. Rirey. Then if it is to be construed it isn’t interfering, then of 
course that part we don’t 

The Cuamman. Well, it would be interfering during the time | 
was in school for the period of 6 months, but it would not interfere 
after he had had his training. 

Mr. Riey. Yes, sir. 

The Crirman. He would have his training. The boy is 18 years 
of age. He registers and at that time he was going, we will say, to 
school. Tle gets no deferment. He is called up. It would interfere. 
But it wouldn’t interfere but for 6 months. 

Mr. Ruirey. I think I understand that interpretation, Mr. Chair 
man. 

Mr. Corn. The interference would be with the individual’s routine. 
It wouldn’t interfere with the education system. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Corr. It would be an inconvenience and interruption to the in- 
dividual’s course of living. 
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Now, to go back a minute to your recommendation with respect to a 
termination date, is your organization willing that that termination 
date should be some years s after the present emergency ¢ 

Mr. Ruey. I think that is a fair statement of it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Coir. Well, but your first point, you see, is that the UMT 
should be for the present war emergency. 

Mr. Riry. Yes. 

Mr. Cov. And that it expire with this emergency ? 

Mr. Rury. That is right. 

Mr. Coir. And then you also argue that it should have a termina- 
tion date. That is what prompted my question as to celia you 
would be willing that that termination date would be sometime after 
the war emergency and I understood you to say “Yes.” 

Mr. Riney. I think you would be able to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
on the 30th of June of 1962 that would be a terminal date, but I think 
a reasonable terminal date would be spelled out in the language, just 
as you have outlined it there, that at the end of the present emergency. 
That is certainly in our opinion a fair way to state that there bea 
terminal date. 

Mr. Cour. You mean, then, that it should not run longer than the 
present emergency ? 

Mr. Ritey. That is right. 

Mr. Cone. But might have a terminal date sometime sooner than the 
end of the national emergency ¢ 

Mr. Ritey. Well, you have had terminal dates in your draft legisla- 
tion, for example. 

Mr. Corr. I know. Iam just trving—— 

Mr. Ritry. Then you renewed it from time to time. 

Mr. Corr. I am trying to find out what your recommendations are, 
the recommendations of your organization, with respect to a cut-off 
date. 

Mr. Ritey. The cut-off date would be just as it is spelled out in a 
very simple short sentence. 

Mr. Core. It isn’t very clear in my mind what you recommend. 

Mr. Riney. Well 

The CHatrman. From my viewpoint, he recommends that the UMT 
only continue during an emergency. Well, that is not the concept of 
UMT. My concept of UMT is that it is not the method to meet an 
emergency, but it is a peacetime method to build up a Reserve. 

Mr. Riney. That is exactly the—— 

The Cuaiman. The draft is the method by which you obtain the 
manpower in an emergency. 

Mr. Riney. That is the way we understand the legislation will be 
drawn up. 

The Cratrrman. Then you think somewhere in the bill we should 
put that in so many vears after enactment this bill goes off the statute 
hook ? 

Mr. Riney. Yes. 

The Cramrman. Put a time limit on it / 

Mr. Rinry. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. All right, I think we understand. 

Mr. Riney. In other words, we couldn’t—— 

The Cuairman. Take your No, 3. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask him a question, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Riley, it could be summed up, then, your position, that you only 
favor a trial run. Let me follow that thought out. You say only 
during the emergency. Now to my way of thinking it is: “Really 
we don’t need the UMT during the emergency because we have the 
draft which has a terminal date.” 

I don’t want to interrupt your thinking. 

Mr. Rinry. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Rivers. It looks like to me all you favor is a trial of the UMT, 
with a definite terminal date. 

Mr. Ritry. Well, you can make the terminal date have the shape as 
we suggested it here or the Congressman on my right has brought out. 
He wants to know if you want to spell it out. It has been spelled 
out in the past in your draft legislation as I already pointed out. Or 
it can certainly be phrased and say that six months after the declara 
tion of peace by the Congress or by the President, as has been put in 
previous legislation, in World War II, certain things shall take place 
and this should be dropped off as a peacetime pursuit. 

Mr. Rivers. That would bea terrifically expensive experiment. You 
say you don’t want to saddle our economy. We can build up a fair- 
sized Reserve with the draft bill as it now exists and then supplement 
it with some other legislation. I view your statement as saying “Just 
let’s try it for a little while and see how it works out.” 

Mr. Riney. If this emergency is going to be fora little bit, then your 
interpretation placed on it, Mr. Congressman, is true, but I doubt that 
the man in the street is looking for this to be a few days of a few years 
or a few months. 

Mr. Jonnson. Don’t you believe in some kind of a permanent mili- 
tary policy? 

Mr. Rizey. I think, or we think, there should be something done, of 
course. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, what is your general conception of what we 
should do to have rather a strong military posture, say, in the next 
10 or 15 years ¢ 

Mr. Rirey. Well, there is set forth in here a reference to what used 
to be called a very satisfactory system. It ran for 15 or maybe 20 
years. It was ona volunt: ary basis. It was dec lared by the Army at 
the time General MacArthur was Chief of Staff, to be a great success 
and that was known as the Citizens Military Training Corps. 

Mr. Ciemente. You are talking about the Plattsburg plan? 

Mr. Riuxy. Yes; and the late Mr. Patterson who was killed the 
day before yesterday, was a graduate of that plan and was, as you 
recall, back on a refresher course at the time he was brought in to be 
Under Secretary, as I recall, of the Army. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Riley, do you know Mr. Patterson’s view on 
that has entirely changed? He was for UMT 100 percent at the time 
of his death ? 

Mr. Riey. Well—— 

Mr. Jonmnson. The reason is that the world has changed. That is 
why we think we have to have a different military posture. I agree 
with the chairman that we should write something in this law on 
UMT, whatever it is, that will give us a permanent policy from yea 
to year, that will retain what we consider a necessary strength for ou: 
protection. 











Mr. Ritxy. Well, that would seem to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
the statement just made by my good friend over here, that nothing can 
be permanent or has been permanent, then has to take the place of 
becoming permanent. I don’t think there is a great deal of per- 
manency these days. 

The Cuairman. Now, Mr. Riley, let’s discuss No. 3. 

Mr. Ritey. All right, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Tell us exactly what you mean: “It must not trans- 
gress in any way upon or become part of our civilian system of 
service, production, and distribution.” 

What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Ritxry. I believe there are forces in this country that would 
like to see labor in a draft status perpetually. 

The Cuarman. Do what? 

Mr. Rintey. I believe there are forces in this country that would 
like to see labor in a draft status perpetually. 

The Citamman. Well, of course, this only applies—there is noth- 
ing in this bill nor in the draft bill where you can draft labor. 

Mr. Ritey. There is nothing where you can’t draft it, too, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHatrman. I see. 

Mr. Ritry. We find no safeguards as we see it. 

The Cuatrman. All right, let’s see what No. 4—— 

Mr. CLemeNtrE. Wait a minute. You don’t mean you should exempt 
labor from draft, Mr. Riley ? 

Mr. Riney. Military draft? 

Mr. CLemente. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. Not as individuals, but for strike-breaking purposes and 
that sort of things, we certainly wouldn’t be for that. 

Mr. Jounson. Don’t the Constitution protect you against the draft 
of human labor? 

Mr. Riney. Involuntary servitude, is that what you mean? 

Mr. .Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Ritery. It also exempts capital from being drafted, but not in 
the same sense that we are talking this situation today. 

Mr. Jonunson. I don’t just see—I can’t quite get the viewpoint there. 
Do you think there is any danger that human beings will be drafted 
and compelled to work in a job they don’t want ? 

Mr. Ritry. Well, it has happened in other parts of the world. We 
just don’t want it to happen here. We want to see the thing spelled 
out very definitely where it won’t happen here. This is the only com- 
mittee that we know of at present to talk about it. 

Mr. Jounson. O. K. 

The CHairMan. You see, another thing, Mr. Riley: This only ap- 
plies to boys between the ages of 18 and 19 years of age. 

Mr. Ritry. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And there is no likelihood that there will be a large 
number of those that belong to a union, therefore being a member of 
the union, maybe participating in a strike. We understand what you 
have in mind. 

Mr. Ritry. There is no question in our mind, Mr. Chairman. But 
these men go into the Reserves. According to—- 

The Cuairman. Yes, he goes into the Reserves; but he would have 
to be called up to active duty before we could have any control of him. 

Mr. Ritey. That is just the point. 
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The Cuarrman. And under the Reserve Act, why Congress has a 
voice to say about when he is called up. 

Now let’s take No. 4—— 

Mr. Jonnson. One more question if I may, Mr. Chairman. Are 
you thinking about the situation like Mr. Truman presented the Con- 
vress one time, that if the boys wouldn’t run the trains he was going to 
draft them and have them run the trains as soldiers 7 

Mr. Rirxy. You put the finger on the very point I am trying to 
bring to your attention. 

The Cuairman. All right, No. 4: 

It must not be used in any way to limit, restrict, or interfere with the right 
of labor individually and/or collectively. 

Now, what do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Riney. I think that would be a general summation of the whole 
thing, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I see. 

Mr. Rinry. I believe that would include a point which could be well 
covered by your legislative drafting experiments. 

The Cuairnman, Now, Mr. Riley, we will print your full statement 
in the record. 

(The statement of George D. Riley, member, national legislative 
committee, American Federation of Labor is as follows:) 

As we in the American Federation of Labor view the universal military train- 


\ 
ing Situation, the only issue now is when and under what terms UMT is to he 
brought into being. We recognize that in the first session of this Congress the 
issue whether there is to be a UMT was settled under Public Law No. 51. 
But now we are at the stage of discussing the provisions of H. R. 5904, the 
| to carry out the provisions of the report of the National Security Training 
Commission 


This is why I want to call attention to the position of the American Federa 


tion of Labor on this important legislation, Our position, stated point by poil 
s that in favoring UMT, we say that: 


1. It be for the present War emergency and that it expire with this emergency 


2. It must not become part of our educational system. 

It must not transgress in any way upon or become part of 
system of service, production, and distribution. 
"4. It must not be used in any way to limit, restrict, or interfere with the 
‘ights of labor individually and/or collectively. 

It is recalled that some months ago Defense Secretary Marshall and Assistant 
Secretary Rosenberg said it was intended that UMT become a permanent fixture 
upon the Nation’s economy. I find no provision in the Commission's report fol 
Neither do I find such safeguard for 


our Civilian 


UMT to end with the present emergency. 
i terminal date in H, R. 5904, 
No. 2 in the position of the A. F. of L. on UMT, I do not find 


As to point 2 
our educational system On 


that the present proposal would become part of 
ht be said that it could well become disruptive of such system 
from the educational assembly line and 


the contrary, it mig 
because it pulls a young man bodily 
puts him into a uniform, 

As for points Nos, 3 and 4 in our position, much would depend upon the mal 
to whether men in the UMT would 


hecome part ; I 
same is true on whether the rights of labor individually and/or collectively wer 


ner in which this act is administered as | 
of our civilian system of service, production, and distribution. 


restricted or interfered with. 

Probably every member of this committee has heard that UMT as a perm: 
nent device and without sufficient safeguards is a lost cause in this session 0 
(‘ongress Whether this report is well founded, we shall know ( 
But I have talked to many Members on both sides of the aisle who are convinced 
homefolks do not want this legislation in the form as presented by th 


soon enough 


their 
Commission and in H. R. 5904. 

Because there is great doubt in the minds of some that you can 
ill to the President for signature without the proper guaranties and safeguards 


send th . 
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I suggest a close examination of alternative methods. One could provide for 
no disruption in the young man’s orderly advance out of adolescence. And that 
such changes as he shall undergo and such citizenship responsibility as he shall 
discharge shall not be crowded into one continuous 6-month period, Rather 
that it shall extend over several weeks, or even months, in a Single year and 
that he go on from there in the following year to more progressive training. 

Most of you will recall that there once was what was known as the Plattsburg 
system, The camps were up there in New York not far from the home of Mr. 
James W. Wadsworth, the Chairman of your own National Security Training 
Commission. I think it was generally agreed that Plattsburg turned out good 
material, much of it from one university, but nevertheless good material. 

If we are not to permit the military to become empire builders and yet to 
meet its obligation for manpower, you may want to brush the dust off some of 
these publications: 

1. Report on Citizens’ Military Training Camps. 

2. The Procurement Plan, County Organizations, ete., Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camps, by Corps Areas. 

3. Memoirs of the Citizens’ Military Training Camps (various years). 

This was a voluntary system. It was continued for more than 15 vears. The 
Army said it was a great success. More than twice as many men applied for 
training as was allowable under the appropriations. The CMTC shows a splendid 
proportion of numbers enrolled to numbers trained. Candidates for training 
were permitted to start courses at age 17. They had to be of good moral character. 
You may recall that the Army Chief of Staff was none other than Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur. 

The men in the CMTC camps competed for awards supplied by representative 
American groups, including the American Legion, the Colonial Dames, the Knights 
of Pythias, the American Red Cross, Sons of the American Revolution, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, the Civitan Club, and many others too numerous to reeall here. 

Iam not suggesting CMTC as a substitute for UMT, but it was clear that there 
was an attempt to conduct other than a voluntary system. 

Some days ago Chairman Vinson gave a public statement on what he has 
described as a “limited” UMT, “a volunteer UMT initiation” program, so I assume 
the chairman is not opposed to volunteer systems in general. 

I believe efforts of various ones, including the Pentagon and others, to smooth 
out opposition to this legislation is duly appreciated by the opponents to the bill. 
First, the Chairman of the Commission came before you and told how much 
money could be saved through UMT. And then came Admiral Kinkaid, who 
described all the safeguards he said were going to be established to protect the 
young boys of the Nation from all the pitfalls which otherwise might beset them 
once they got into uniform. 

And the American Legion came up with its bill offered by Senator Russell and 
suggesting some semblance of civilian participation in controls. And later, the 
Pentagon said it had no objection to civilian controls. 

All of these concessions are acceptable, of course. But they still have not 
recognized fundamentals which the American Federation of Labor voiced to each 
member of this committee last year in separate letters. These letters contained 
the points as I set them forth at the outset. 

We are concerned with the lack of a terminal date in this bill. In the absence 
of such foresightedness, we shall have to oppose the legislation here and on the 
floor. 

We are not convinced by any language we have before us that the UMT as 
now contemplated will be or can be anything except a permanent fixture. This 
we cannot endorse. Nor can we find any guaranty that the system will not be 
made a part of the educational system. 

I believe all concerned will be well advised that it is certainly not unreasonable 
to require safeguards for the rights of labor. We have had enough laws designed 
to move labor onto the defensive. 

In the clearest sort of language, therefore, we could endorse a law which does 
provide a time limit for UMT, that includes clear-cut provisions against coupling 
the edueational system with UMT, that guarantees young men in uniform will 
not be used instead of civilian labor in production and distribution and that, 
generally, the rights of labor individually and/or collectively are not inter- 
fered with. 

If this committee reports out a bill with these protective sections, then we 
can endorse it, but only then. In‘the present manner in which H. R. 5904 is 
loosely phrased and lacking in the limitations which the American Federation 
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of Labor regards as essential, I am instructed to interpose serious objections 
to the present bill. 

The Cuatrman. We thank you and the American Federation of 
Labor for giving us your views cn this important bill. 

Mr. Riney. Thanks for the courtesy of the committee. 

Mr. Cotz. Mr. Chairman, I was struck by Mr. Riley’s closing para 
graph in which he indicates that if this bill is amended or adjusted 
to meet his criticisms, that then the American Federation of Labor 
would give its endorsement to the bill. 

Mr. Rirey. I think inferentially you can come to that conclusion. 
In other words, and let me make this particularly clear, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen, we have searched through the report looking for things 
that we could hang our hats on. 

Mr. Cote. Hang your hats on to do what, oppose it or to support it / 

Mr. Ritey. To support it. 

Mr. Coir. To support it. 

Mr. Ritey. In other words, as you see at the outset, we say we are 
not opposed to the proposition of national defense, obviously, but we 
are now looking for the things that we believe should be the hedges 
in this thing and the safeguards which we think are reasonable. 

Mr. Core. All right. 

The Cuamrman. Now, we will give most careful consideration to 
each one of these four submatters you have directed the committee's 
attention to. ‘Thank you very much, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you a great deal. 

The Cuamman. Now, we will call Mr. James B. Carey of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. That is the CIO. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES B. CAREY, SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Carey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. QOur office is in Washington, D. C., at 718 Jackson 
Place. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to place in the record the full statement. 

The CuarrMan, All right. 

Mr. Carry. And then to summarize the statement by reading por 
tions of what we consider the significant parts. 

The Cuatrman. That is the correct way. Now we will put the wit 
ness’ statement in the record. Now he will summarize the context of 
his statement. 

Mr. Carry. The Congress of Industrial Organizations appreciates 
the opportunity to appear before this subcommittee to present test! 
mony on proposed universal military training legislation. We have 
been up here before to support selective service and, indeed, many 
other measures to guarantee the building of necessary military force 
to protect the integrity and institutions of the American people. 

Only recently our constitutional convention voiced the sentiments 
of our millions of members when we reaffirmed support of selective 
service. I am appending a copy of this resolution to my testimony 
In it you will notice that our organization also took note of the uni 
versal military training proposal and came out against its enactment 
at this time. 
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This issue has had careful consideration by the CIO, and we welcome 
this opportunity to explain our position. 

Universal military training has been before us on and off for over 
4 years, yet I dare say that even now the ordinary man cannot under- 
stand what it is all about. Indeed, judging from some of the testimony 
in these very hearings, someone who might have understood what 
universal military training was all about a few years ago would not 
recognize it today. 

According to the testimony of a couple of the earlier witnesses be- 
fore the committee, it might appear that universal military training 
is going to be a cure-all for nearly all of our ills. I notice, for example, 
that two members of the present National Security Training Com- 
mission stressed the effect of universal military training as “a great 
moral force in the Nation.” According to them, it is apparently going 
to serve as “character building instruction,” which will teach youths 
“discipline, loyalty, and a w ill for selfless service.” 

Frankly, testimony of this kind makes my organization immedi- 
ately suspicious. I can understand how someone might conceivably 
claim that universal military training will help build the Nation’s 
defenses, but when a universal military training supporter tries to 
tell us that 6 months of military training is a character builder or a 
morals uplifter, we become very suspicious. 

The Army is the Army and the same goes for the Air Force, the 
Navy, and the Marines. They have a military function to perform, 
and let’s not glamorize their functions. Character and moral training 
in our country, thank God, still centers in the home and in the loca] 
community, and let’s not confuse them with the Armed Forces. 

Do not misunderstand me. Iam not casting aspersions at the armed 
services. Moreover, I respect the efforts of the armed services to pay 
heed to the morals of the men entrusted to their training. But, cer- 
tainly, no one should try to sell UM'T or any military service on its 
moral contribution. The day our families and our local communities 
fail to do their basic job of character and morals training, America 
will be on the downgrade, and all the military training and service, be 
it UMT, regular army, or what have you, won't avail us. 

Frankly, some of us feel that this kind of loose talk about UMT as « 
moral and character builder almost smacks of a military cult. It just 
isn’t realistic, and it isn’t American. 

Virtually every American family and household of the future will 
feel the heavy hand of military service when and if UMT or some 
= is enacted. Considering the gravity of this step, my or- 

eanization certainly does not believe the investigation of this matter 
has drawn upon a wide enough range of organizations or experts. 

We believe that any future commission that looks into some of these 
issues should be more representative of the general public, if a stronger 
note of realism is to be sounded. The 1951 or 1947 Universal Mili- 
tary Training Commission groups failed to include any representa- 
tive of organized labor or any of the large farm organizations. We 
think that this has been one of the real gaps in the study of this issue 
in the past, and should be avoided in the future. It would be wise, 
too, to provide for broader representation of the educational world on 
any future commission. 

The more we have studied this question, the more we have been led 
to conclude that the universal military training issue, despite its 3 or 
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4 years stand before the public, is still far from being well thought out 
We think that many of its proponents haven’t come to grips with 
many of the fundamental problems which universal military train 
ing poses. 

In the light of the failure to explore fully many of its aspects and in 
the light of existing world circumstances, my organization believes 
that the enactment of this bill by this Congress would be a tragedy. 
Let’s not be swept away by any momentary hysteria, for deep down 
not even the most vocal supporters can claim for universal military 
training that it will help meet the world emergency this year or next 
year. Indeed, enactment of such a bill by this Congress might serve 
to weaken rather than build our armed strength in the present crisis. 

Let me be specific: Isn't it perfectly clear that for this year and for 
at least several foreseeable years ahead, what our Nation will require 
of its youth is a substantial period of military service and not some 
brief period of universal military training. Of course, we share the 
view that the size of the armed services should be reduced as soon as 
possible, but does anyone seriously propose this at the present time / 

Indeed, quite the contrary—we have the spectacle of the Defense 
Department getting ready to come up with a plan for an increase in 
the size of the Armed Forces while it is simultaneously campaigning 
for a universal military training program supposedly designed to en- 
able the Nation to ease off into a smaller-size Army. There has been 
talk of whether the new armed services’ strength will go as high as 4 
million, but no one has talked of reducing the present size of approxi 
mately 3.6 million. 

Only recently the American people were informed that we are try 
ing to build our Air Force up toa strength of some 143 groups. Any- 
one knows that you can’t man an Air Force of that size with 6-month 
UMT trainees. Yet we won't even reach that Air Force strength for 
another 2 or 3 years. How does this reconcile with talk of UMT and 
smaller st silinens armies / 

At the same time, the Navy apparently has plans for 10 super. 
carriers to be completed a number of years hence. Does this sound 
like a reduction in the size of the Armed Forces? Or maybe the 6- 
month trainees will man these supercarriers ? 

Then, too, experience assures us that when the Air Force and the 
Navy add to their budget, the Army can’t be far behind. 

Let’s be realistic about this. The Armed Forces can have it one 
way or another. They can’t get us coming and going with plans that 
point to a continued, large, if not increasing standing Armed Force 
on the one hand and talk about a universal military training program 
to reduce the size of these same Armed Forces on the other hand. 

Realistically, there is no prospect that anyone has yet been able to 
unearth that the size of the Armed Forces can or will be reduced 
the next few years. The proposal to start universal military training 
under these circumstances, aside from all other questions as to its 
wisdom, is unreasonable. 

Are we so rich in manpower and wealth that we can afford two paral 
lel systems of military training and organization! For, remember, 
UMT training program will necessarily draw off from the Regular 
armed services a large group of their present officers and noncommi: 
sioned officers. At the same time, we will continue to train hundreds 
of thousands of people in the regular selective-service channels. 
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The number and quality of Regular officers and noncommissioned 
officers needed for a 6-month training program, which is to substitute— 
in some respects, at least—for a regular tour of service in the Army, 
will inevitably be high. 

‘Throw in the added task of building character and uplifting morats 
that the UMT Commission speaks about, and we may need nearly as 
many trainers as trainees. 

For an 800,000 “universal military training” program, the National! 
Service Training Commission spoke about a ratio of one overhead 
trainer for each two trainees. Even if their own estimate is a little 
high, for a smaller “universal military training” force, the ratio of 
overhead personnel and trainers would certainly be very high—all this 
at a time when General Hershey and other top officials continuously 
warn us that we are nearly at the bottom of the 18-to-26-year man- 
power pool. 

Let me take the opportunity to comment briefly here about a plan 
which still seems to be in the rumor stage, namely, the possibility of 
starting UMT on a 60,000-volunteer basis, with such volunteers to 
pass on into the Regular forces for an additional 18 months after their 
6 months of UMT. Doesn’t this scrambling and catch-as-catch-can 
substitute offer give the show away? Here is a program which is 
supposed to be universal in its impact, if it is anything, and yet it 
will get under way on a volunteer basis under this latest wrinkle. 

Moreover, one of the acid tests of UMT as a security builder, as we 
shall point out later, will be the manner in which it equips 6-month 
trainees to go into specialized training in Reserve complements. Yet, 
under this latest trial balloon being floated, right at the outset the 
UMT graduates will be tossed into the Regular service for 18 months 
more, and we shall have no adequate test of whether the whole scheme 
is practical as far as the Reserve training is concerned. 

Isn’t it perfectly apparent that there can be no point in enacting 
into law now a program so unattuned to the Nation’s present needs ? 
When and if conditions change, we can evaluate what military service 
and security measures should be adopted in the light of new condi- 
tions and new responsibilities. Let us not, under the threat of tense 
emergency conditions, put something on the statute books which we 
may regret a few years hence. 

As T have already stated, we feel that the “universal military train 
ing” reports and testimony to date have been on the incomplete side. 
Even a layman knows that modern armed forces are more and more 
specialist in character. The days when a mere 6-month training in 
bare essentials could build a thoroughly effective army are remote. 

Indeed, this aspect of the problem has been recognized by at least 
two of the armed services in connection with the current “universal 
military training” proposal. Thus, the Air Force has stated that the 
training it proposes to give to “universal military training” recruits 
“would not fully qualify these trainees as specialists,” but would only 
give them “a firm foundation on which to build during their subse- 
quent duty in a Reserve unit.” The Air Force then goes on to state 
that this “is an excellent example of the vital need for a vigorous 
Reserve program as a complement to universal military training.” ! 


_ ' Universal Military Training, First Report to Congress by the National Security Train 
ing Commission, October 1951, p. 12. 
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The Navy is a little more specific about the problem, as it states that 
it “regards the program as a means for preparing individuals to take 
their places in the Naval Reserve.” ! 

In effect, these services are recognizing the fact that modern mili- 
tary operations are increasing in complexity at a rapid rate. If the 
equipment needed for modern military operations could be used by 
people with relatively little training or experience, such changes might 
make only a small difference in military personnel policy. This is 
not the case, and there is every reason to believe that the effective 
use of our military resources is increasingly dependent upon the exist- 
ence of a relatively small but highly important group of persons who 
cannot be trained in less than several years. 

To make matters worse, the skills required are frequently not even 
found in the civilian population, so that the armed services are com- 
pelled to train many of their specialists. 

This being the case then, it is obvious that a 6-month universal] 
military training course cannot produce the specialists needed in such 
great numbers to man a modern military establishment. By the 

same token, it is also clear that our present Reserve training system 
won't produce these specialists either. Two or three wee KS a year 
in a summer camp, or one night a week in an armory, might suffice 
to keep in readiness a soldier who has already had several years of 
training and specialization; but it will not make a 6-month Universal 
Military Training Corps into a broadly effective Armed Force. 

The unresolved problem of how or whether we can build real mili- 
tary security on the basis of 6 months of universal military training 
and some as yet undefined Reserve training is revealed by the Air 
Force’s list of categories of specialists whom they hope to train under 
the proposed universal military training program. Significantly, 
no mention is made of training bombardiers, n: ivigators , or pilots.’ 
Isn’t this recognition of the fact that we still haven't thought through 
or planned for the full implications of what a genuine shift to 
universal military training might mean? Or won't the Air Force 
of the future need pilots, bombardiers, or navigators / 

Before any serious consideration can be given to relying upon unl- 
versal military training for the Nation’s future military protection, 
the Armed Forces should be compelled to produce evidence of a 
Reserve training program genuinely dovetailed into such a universa! 
military training system—a training program which will produce 
really rounded soldiers, sailors, Air Force personnel, and marines. 
It might well be that the needs for specialists so typical of the modern 
armed services are so extensive and difficult that they cannot be met 
by 6 months’ basic training and Reserve graduate work, so to speak. 
even. with-an improved Reserve training program. 

We have alluded to pilots, bombardiers, and navigators. The trai 
ing of many other specialists presents similar problems. Take rade 
and radio specialists, men who are infiltrated into almost every impo! 
tant branch of the armed services today: We've been told that, in one 
service, typically, a basic training course in fundamental electronics 
takes around 36 weeks on a full-time basis; and this is only the intro 

luctory basic course, which must be followed by many months of prac 
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tical experience and additional training before a real radar or radio 
specialist is produced. Just how will UMT graduates be geared into 
such jobs. Our present Reserve system obviously won't do the job. 

In any event, there is no evidence as yet that these fundamental 
issues have been satisfactorily met by the armed services. 

On the subject of Reserve training and Reserve status, let me also 
recall to this committee some suggestions I made during my testimony 
on the renewal of the Selective Service Act last year. Through the 
operation of selective service, millions of Americans are confronted 
with the necessity for some 6 years or so of military service or lia- 
bility as reservists after they complete their 2 years of selective service. 
As a result, innumerable men possessing critical occupational 
skills—scientists, engineers, mechanics, and the like—are subject to 
call at any time. Such a large and important segment of our labor 
force should not be subject solely to military authority. 

Consider, gentlemen, that in inducting 18-to-26-vear-olds into the 
Armed Forces we make them, at least, subject to a selective service 
rather than a purely military determination, as to whether or not 
they can make a greater contribution in civilian life, and thereby 
qualify for deferment as against military service. In the case of 
reservists, we shall have—indeed, we already do have—thousands and 
thousands of more experienced and gener: ally older men who may be 
vital to the basic economic power of ‘the Nation. If it is true, as we 
are told over and over, that the successful conduct of modern war 
demands strength throughout the society, in the economic as well as 
the military sphere, how can we persist with a system where so large 
a part of our work force is at the mere beck and call of the military ¢ 

We here renew our plea, in the strongest terms we know, that this 
committee promptly take steps to amend the Selective Service Act 
so that authority on calling up Reserves can be lodged in a board 
chaired by a civilian, on which the military can be adequately repre- 
sented. The conduct of modern warfare, involving as it does economic 
mobilization, is too complex and all embracing to leave it in mere 
military hands. 

There are other gaps in the Reserve training system. Back in 
1947, when the President's Advisory Commission on Universal Train 
ing reported, it noted that, if universal military training was to suc 
ceed, training rie other practices of the National Guard would have 
to be revised. Among other things, the Commission stated that it 
considered— 
harmful the policies of the States that exelude Negroes from the Nationa 
Guard units. The civilian components should be expanded to include all seg- 
Inents of our population without segregation or discrimination. Total defense 
requires the participation of all citizens in our defense forces.’ ”’ 

Has this been done yet? Or does the current National Service 
Training Commission propose to exempt Negroes from universal mili- 
tary traming in one way or another, since they will not be eligible for 
service and further training in one of the basic components of the 
Reserve system: namely, the National Guard, as it is now organized 
ina number of States? Is it contemplated, perhaps, that Negroes will 
just receive basic training for 6 months under UMT and won't have the 


‘A Program for National Security, May 29, 1947, report of the President's Advisory 
Commission on Universal Military Training, p. 33. 
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full opportunity to go on in the Reserve training program, wher 
presumably specialist ratings will be obtained ? 

Further. on the matter of Reserve training, do the armed services 
expect to have men graduate into a gene! pes ore Or will they be 
tied into specific geographical units? If so, how will units tie ii 
with their servicein UMT? For, selantalenees ; sor leaving UMT, the 
$00,000 armed corps will scatter. Over a period of 5 or 6 years, we 
shall have over 4 million such reservists? Just where will they fit in 
and how ¢ 

Of course, this isa vast problem for which there are no easy answers. 
But aren’t we entitled to know what kinds of plans are being made to 
deal with the problems entailed in operating UMT¢ 

or that matter, even under the present Selective Service Act, over 
the next couple of years millions of men will be completing their 
Y-vear stint and entering Reserve status. Let’s see how this vast 
reserve is handled, before we go off on more experiments. 

How can we even consider UMT intelligently until we have thi 
inswers to such questions as these / 

Unless some of these basic issues of Reserve policy are fought out 
and resolved intelligently now, the Congress may proceed to enact a 
“universal military training” bill which will give us the appearance, 
but only the appearance, of genuine military security. For all we 
may be doing is insuring that every youngster will be entrusted into 
the care of the military for a period of 6 months, without any accom 
panying guaranty that out of this will come a really trained armed 
service, or genuine over-all security for the Nation. 

We may, indeed, become victims of a Maginot-line psychology and 
wake up to find we do not have a highly trained Army that military 
security demands in time of emergency today. It seems well to recal| 
that France and other European nations prior to World War IT had 
long been practicing some form or other of universal military train- 

ng: but. when it came to the test, the security they thought they 
had proved to be illusory. This program as now proposed does not 
assure us the adequate preparation of personnel for a modern 
armed force. 

This country has grown great and powerful by meeting any and all 
reat responsibilities laid upon it. It is clear that our vast obligations 
today will not be met by universal military training, for not even its 
proponents pretend this. 

Unfortunately, we must continue selective service for as long as gen 
nine security demands, but let us not in this difficult and unusual period 
enact a program as currently unsuited to the Nation’s real needs as is 
universal military training. When time and world conditions change, 
there will be ample opportunity to give this matter clear consideration. 

Have we so little faith in democracy that we must be driven to act 
only when under the gun—-driven to acts which have nothing to do 
with the present emergency ‘ 

The American people have seen fit to avoid anything like universal 
military training in their long and great history. We cannot simp!\ 
turn our backs on this and rush down a new road. Of nec essity, the 
role and power of the military grows and expands in an era like the 
present. There’s no avoiding this. But there is no sense in adding 
additional layers to this already huge military organism, before we ve 
had full and competent exploration of these new steps. 
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Present circumstances obviously require the continued operation of 
selective service. Let us use this period to plan and devise measures 
which we can be sure will truly safeguard American national security 
in the years ahead. 

SELECTIVE SERVICE * 


In a resolution adopted at its 1950 convention, the CIO declared that it recog- 
nized the necessity for the use of the selective service in obtaining the required 
numbers of men for the armed services, but itself announced its continued oppo- 
sition to any form of national-service legislation which would assign those not 
accepted for military service to compulsory training for work in private employ- 
ment, 

During the past year Congress substituted for the old Selective Service Act a 
Universal Military Training and Service Act, Which made provision for a National 
Security Training Commission to draw up details of a “universal military train- 
ing” program for submission to Congress. The program recommended by this 
Conimission calls for 6 months of military training of all males between the ages 
of 8 and 19, and is to continue at least until 1955, 

Since the needs of the armed services, now set at 3.6 million men, are cur- 
rently being met by drafting men for 24 months under the Selective Service 
System, any experimentation with universal training would have to be on a 
small scale. Moreover, grave discrimination would result between men drawn 
into the National Security Training Corps for 6 months of active service and 
those inducted for 24 months. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that— 

We reaflirm our support of selective service as the fairest means of raising the 
Armed Forces required to meet Communist aggression. We oppose the commence- 
ment of any “universal military training” program at this time, when the imme- 
diate manpower needs of the Armed Forces would preclude general inequities as 
between men drafted for 24 months and those inducted for 6 months only. When 
the immediate needs of the Armed Forces for men decline, careful Consideration 
should be given to whether the institution of a “universal military training” 
program is required by the international situation which then exists, 

We urge that existing legislation be amended to assure more equitable handling 
of deferments ; provide for a dominant role by civilians in calling up members of 
the Reserve into active service; prohibit calling up Reserve personnel for the 
purpose of operating industrial facilities while employees are engaged in a 
legitimate strike; reinforce equality of treatment for all persons in the armed 
services without regard to race, color, religion, or national origin: provide 
scholarships for students deferred to continue their education; strengthen the 
reemployment rights of returning servicemen; and provide that the Government 
meet the costs of comprehensive medical care for the dependents of servicemen, 

We renew our opposition to all forms of national-service legislation, 

Mr. Carry. Thank you. 

The Crairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Carey. 

Now, the next witness is Mr. Donald Timerman, Franklin County 
Council of Churches in Columbus, Ohio. 

All right, now, Mr. Timerman, the committee will be pleased to hear 
What you say. Let your statement be printed in the record. Now, 
summarize for the committee the context of your statement, please, sir. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD TIMERMAN, REPRESENTING FRANKLIN 
COUNTY COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Mr. Tiwerman. Mr. Vinson, Mr. Short, and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Donald Timerman, representing the Ohio Council 
of Churches, its Pastors’ Convention, and the Council of Churches in 
Columbus, Ohio, Iam a former Infantry officer in the Regular Army 


Resolution No. 37, adopted at the Thirteenth Constitutional Convention of the Congress 
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of the United States of America, and after graduating from Boston 
University School of Theology for almost 10 years a chaplain in the 
Officers Reserve Corps, U nited States Army. 

[ appeared before your committe on Tuesday, March 6, 1951, to 
represent the statement adopted by the Ohio’s Pastors’ Convention in 
February of that year. That convention with its 2,000 ministers in 
attendance represented approximately 8,000 Protestant churches in 
Ohio. That statement concerned the proposed universal military 
training as represented in S. 1 which was under consideration at that 
time. 

I am here today to present the views of the Ohio Council of 
Churches on the National Security Training Commission Report sub- 
mitted to the Congress on October 29, 1951. 

We are opposed to this present proposal because we believe, after 

careful study of this report, that the system which is suggested imposes 

all the evils of previously proposed systems and shows no real signs 
of improvement. That is, it is still permanent peacetime conserip- 
tion. It is still Army control of young men during a long period of 
their formative years. It is still based on a partisan survey of the 
present military policy of the United States and what seems to us 
a partial understanding of the reasons underlying recent military 
operations, namely, in Korea. It is still based on a questionable 
evaluation of the obligation of citize nship. 

There are several notable examples in the document of official double 
talk. 

We should like to disagree with the interpretation held by some 
that the last session of Congress approved UMT in principle. It has 
been claimed that all that remains to be done is to implement with the 
legislation. The facts, we believe, are clear and they are altogether 
otherwise. 

The fact that the 124-page book entitled “Universal Military Train- 
ing—Foundation of Enduring National Strength” is in reality one 
continuing argument in favor of UMT and is enough to show that 
Congress has not yet adopted it; if it had, there would be no point in 
arguing the case. What then do we consider the actual status of this 
report and the legislation which is before this committee? It looked 
for a time as if S. 1 would be passed very easily, but while the Senate 
was catching up with the House in its work, the Members of the House 
went home and found that the people there did not want UMT 
Moreover, the people did not want UMT slipped through Congress 
is a part of the draft extension. 

At that point when the UMT sections of the draft law were thought 
by some to be headed for defeat, an amendment was introduced which 
did not enact UMT at all, but it did give a generalized approval of the 
idea of UMT and it did instruct the President to appoint a National 
Security Training Commission which should draw up a plan for 
UMT and submit it to Congress. Congress could then do anything it 
pleased with it—adopt it, amend it, reject it, lay it on the table and 
forget about it. The only stipulation was that the Armed Services 
Committee must report this plan in the form of a bill to Congress 
within 45 legislative days after its receipt. This committed Congress 
to nothing, but was merely a postponement thought up at the last 
moment to keep the possibility of UMT alive—but just barely. 
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I am sure that every reasoning man knows that this was actually 
the situation. This is further indicated by the two recent proposals, 
one by the American Legion and one by your distinguished chairman, 
to soften, or at least slightly abridge the proposal of the Commission, 
possibly in an attempt to get an exceedingly moderate UMT which 
would have the camel’s-nose-in-the-tent effect on the legislative 
picture. 

The Commisison’s report opens with a fundamental assumption 
which we believe is open to serious challenge. 

What the United States needs— 
says the Commission— 
is a military policy which will provide for swift adjustment for the periods of 
acute crisis which demand large standing forces, and periods of relative calm 
which require smaller standing forces, plus a large, trained and Ready Reserve. 
UMT is supposed to supply “trained and Ready Reserves.” 


The Commission feels that the United States has not yet such a 
reserve and, therefore, has suffered “violent frustration in miltiary 
posture which has plagued the conduct of a foreign policy based upon 
adequate strength.” ‘This is an unfounded claim, we believe, since this 
country has had a large Reserve since long before World War. II. 
This UMT proposed by the Commission would not assure a “trained 
and Ready,” especially “Ready,” Reserve. Young men drawn from the 
UMT will no more be ready for such duty than will the young man 
now voluntarily enlisted in the National Guard. Our own Ohio 
Thirty-seventh Division has just reported to Camp Polk to have from 
7 to 18 months of added training before the Army considers them 
fit for active service. 

There is no “adequate strength” from the military standpoint in 
UMT. If, as the Commission says, the Nation was unarmed during 
the 1930's, what became of the billions spent each year on Army, Navy, 
and Air Force? The Military Establishment that could spend 
$56,491,277,189 in 4 vears and still leave a Nation “unarmed” needs 
to be very closely questioned as to what became of so much money. 
This partisan survey on the part of the Commission provides a very 
questionable basis for their later recommendations. The committee 
makes this very interesting assertion : 

Seen in this context of broad change and mortal conflict, universal military 
training is an instrument equally suited to maintaining a workable balance of 
power or to providing full and rapid mobilization of trained American manpower 
in the unfortunate event of general war. 

Both parts of this assertion are preposterous and untrue. The 
Commission’s claim that the United States got into trouble in Korea 
because there had been no UMT is equally misleading. Moreover, 
when the Commission, in the same connection, deplores the fact that, 
since there was no UMT, it was necessary to send to Korea reservists 
who were “husbands and fathers” or “in business” or “beginning to 
make contributions in professions,” the thoughtful reader will ask 
whether this imphes that, if UMT is adopted and the youth of America 
is drafted into it, during their 8 years of Reserve service these young 
men would be required not to become husbands and fathers, or not 
to go into business or start.on professional careers. If this is not 
What the Commission has in mind, why this disparagement of the 
present Reserve system / 
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As a matter of fact, the UMT system recommended is planned to 
make such terrific demands on America’s young men during the 71, 
years they must serve in the Reserves, that the Commission says young 
men selected by the armed services for professional training should 
have their Reserve service deferred. It knows that a young man can 
not do the work involved in becoming a good doctor, dentist, or scien 
tist and at the same time carry the load of service planned in thi 
Reserves. 

The introductory chapter’s final argument would have us believe 
that the ultimate obligation of citizenship—the bearing of arms in 
the defense of the country inherent in UMT—would be so implanted 
in young Americans that many less lives would be lost. 

We do not believe either side of this assertion, for the bearing of 
arms is not to us the ultimate obligation of citizenship and the teaching 
of it would not make the troops any less vulnerable when they ar 
without it. The Army’s own statements prove that there is no rela 
tion between the length of traiming and the chance of survival in 
modern war and the Commission offers no proof at this point. 

Now to consider the actual proposal. At first, the Commission 
expected that all 18-year-olds would be drafted. Later in the pro 
posal, the Commission decided that UMT should draft only such 
voung men that could pass the present draft standards. This is ex 
pec ted to provide 800,000 draftees each year, 400,000 for each 6 months’ 
period, The Commission recognizing, however, that not much train 
ing can be given in 6 months, would therefore have young Americans 
go into the Reserves for 714 years from which they can be recalled 
for advance training or active service at any time and as often as 
the Pentagon desires. We object to this very strenuously. This i 
putting our youth under the almost complete control of the military 
for a much-too-long period. The Commission plans to make this 
extra training hard, continuous, and highly technical, and calls this 
expectation, in addition to the UMT training, a vital assumption 
underlying its whole proposal. It appears that the expense of UMT, 
if approved by Congress, will open the door to an added, and _ prob- 
ably much greater, outlay for the expended Reserve program which 
it savs the UMT will require. 

There is one point which is certainly not cleared up by the Com- 
mission’s report. The House of Representatives authorized the Com 
mission to draw up a plan for UMT where the young men should 
not be members of the Armed Forces, but since under the plan sub- 
mitted UMT training is to be exclusively military, given by the Armed 
Forces, and will send its trainees into the Armed Forces in thei 
Organized Reserves, the Commission comes up with this triumphant 
example of official double talk. 

Trainees should have a carefully circumscribed military status: They should 
not be members of the Armed Forces, but the National Security Training Corps 
should find its place within the broad organizational structure that embraces 
the land, air, and naval forces. 

What the Commission is trying to say is that trainees in UMT 
shall not be in the Armed Forces enough to break the prohibition 
laid down by the House of Representatives, but that they shall be in 
enough to make it constitutionally legal for Congress to conscript them. 
If UMT is not a part of the Armed Forces, has Congress any right to 
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draft all 18-year-olds into it? As someone said, from the standpoint 
of the draftee it can be said that about the only times during his 
§ months of UMT service when he will know he is not in the armed 
services will be on pay day. Then he will draw $30 a month, while 
the Army recruit begins at $75. 

The proposed legislation offers the 17-vyear-olds a chance of volun- 
tary enlistment and an expressed preference of service to potential} 
college students who wish to have a choice of the branch in which 
they will serve, but as the law would have it, “within the limits of 
applicable quotas.” Those familiar with Army ways know how 
much actual personal choice there is likely to be for the UMT boys 
“within the limit of applicable quotas.” 

Under selective service there are many deferments: under UMT 
there seems to be practically none. One exception to this deserves 
attention. ‘Those who wish to go into medicine, dental, or scientific 
training would go into active service or Reserves where the Commis- 
sion sees that they would provide the Armed Forces with reservists 
who are qualified doctors, dentists, and technicians. We vigorously 
object to this because it would mean that the Armed Forces would 
select the future medical men and technologists of the Nation. This 
would make adequate first-class civilian professional education vir- 
tually impossible. 

On the matter of training, the Commission would like to sidestep 
the whole question. ‘The report gives the answers furnished to the 
Commission by the Army, Navy, and Air Force, though with evident 
reluctance. All three services say that it will take one trainer for 
every two trainees: That means 200,000 trainers for every 400,000 
trainees. The cost is estimated at $4,187,983,600 for the first year. 
The Commission says that it thinks this is too high an estimated cost 
but admits it has no figures of its own. 

But the astonishing climax of the whole proposal is that this system 
of UMT of universal peacetime conscription would not produce one 
single trained soldier ready at a moment’s notice to meet the test of 
war. 

Everyone would have to take added years of training, just as is now 
true of our National Guard. At the same time, the Commission agrees 
that while the Armed Forces have to be kept up at the present strength, 
there will be no UMT. We cannot understand why there is any neces- 
sity for adopting a system which admittedly cannot be put into opera- 
tion in any foreseeable future. As General MacArthur has said, we 
had better wait until the present emergency is over and then adopt 
a system which fits our needs. 

Another long section of the Commission’s report deals with the 
code of conduct and trials. Here, as in other sections, the Commission 
again and again “expresses a hope” that the military will take into 
account the extreme youth of the UMT draftee. Nevertheless, they 
will be liable to exactly the same penalties that are inflicted on regular 
soldiers in Army courts. Those are often very stiff. This I know 
personally. I have been a member of general courts martial and have 
served as defense counsel in several instances and I know what military 
courts are very apt todo. I am acquainted with some of those savage 
verdicts. It expresses the hope that the Code of Military Justice, 
which went into effect last May, will protect the rights of noncommis- 
sioned men better than did the old system of Army and Navy trials. 
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Secondly, it recommends that any boy in UMT charged with a serious 
offense should have the opportunity to have his trial in the civil courts. 
This is just a rec ommendation and there is nothing about it in the pro- 
posed UMT law. 

On the matter of moral conditions in UMT, the Commission has pro- 
duced a curious and contradictory report. It expresses many hopes, 
yet when it comes to the vital point of recommending legislation, the 
committee admits that it has done nothing. It merely points out that 
the moral conditions will depend largely on the type of men selected 
as trainers, and “suggests” that the Commission be given the right to 
veto any rules that the Secretary of Defense might make concerning 
moral conditions. Furthermore, it “begs” the towns near camps to 
handle the problem and further proposes that most of the problem can 
be handled by religious services, troop information, and educational! 
lectures. ‘The Commission does admit that these uplift lectures have 
been something less than an unqualified success and that there is quite 
plain indifference to them as is admitted by the armed services them- 
selves. 

Of course, the Commission’s report recognizes that some prohibi- 
tions will be required if moral conditions in UMT are not to become 
a national scandal. It knows, for example, the records of the United 
States Surgeon General reveal that in the peacetime Army the venereal 
<lisease rate was 37 times above that of similar age groups in college. 
Accordingly, it provides that “it should be unlawful to establish or 
maintain a brothel or other like facility within a reasonable distance 
of any place where members of the corps are in training.” But what 
is “a reasonable distance’? And when the Commission recommends 
that, after the head of a UMT camp has declared a brothel “off limits 
to trainees,” it should be made “unlawful” to permit a trainee to enter 
if done “knowingly.” One again asks, “What will the lawyers do with 
the word ‘knowingly’ ?” 

Moreover, there are two additional loopholes in these recommenda- 
tions regarding prostitution which should not be overlooked. First, 
nothing is said about keeping the 200,000 “trainers”—the men who 
are drilling the UMT draftees—out of brothels. So far, as the report 
shows, there would be no limitations on their actions. And second, 
the young UMT draftee would not be liable to punishment if they 
patronized an establishment of this sort which, either by oversight 
or for some other reason, the local camp commandant had not desig- 
nated as off limits. 

As to liquor, the report is equally unsatisfactory. “No beer,” says 
the Commission, “should be sold in a UMT training area. All taverns 
and bars within a reasonable (note that reasonable again!) distance 
from UMT camps or stations should be off limits to trainees.” But 
when the UMT boys are being trained in the camps and other installa- 
tions of the Regular forces, as will be the case much of the time, “exist- 
ing” Armed ry orces regulations governing the use of intoxicating 
drinks should apply to them. In other words, beer at the PX. 

Yet even this does not tell the whole story. The UMT Commission 
did not at the showdown recommend to Congress the enactment of 
even such flimsy moral safeguards as it talks about in its re port. That 
may sound incredible But turn to page 35 of the report and read: 

We have not provided for these recommendations (on prostitution and liquor) 
hn our proposed legislation. 
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The Commission does devote some space to fervent appeals to the 
local cities near UMT camps to look after the men who drift about 
their streets on leave. “If the young men are to retain their faith in 
those moral and spiritual values imparted to them in their home 
environments,” says the Commission’s report, “the communities adja- 
cent to the camps and stations must reflect those same values in their 
relations with the young men. In this regard the local communities 
will have a basic responsibility and may be a decisive factor in 
determining the success of UMT. 

This is one for the book. It should be read with especial interest in 
those towns of from 2.000 to 10,000 which are thus called on to take 
care of the morals and morale of 25,000 or so boys in a nearby camp- 
This passage comes just after the UMT Commission has admitted, 
higher up on the same page of its report, that it flunked out when it 
came to recommending legisl: ition on liquor, prostitution, and other 
vices to protect the morals of the boys drafted into UMT. But here 
it turns around and says to the people in a town who may find them- 
selves near UMT installations: “It’s up to you! You do it! We 
haven't; we've fallen down. But you do it!” 

And this is the actuality of the legislation for a UMT system 
proposed by the UMT Commission which American citizens and their 
Congress are now about to be called on to approve. 

Gentlemen, these are some of the reasons why the church people of 
Ohio are strenuously opposed to the adoption of this legislation. Why 
adopt this plan which admittedly cannot be put into operation until 
the present emergency is over? Why adopt a plan that will not train 
i “trained and ready reserve.” but whose only result will be to place 
our boys under complete domination by the military for many of 
their most formative vears. Especially, why should we set up other 
training camps with nothing more than wishful thinking on the sub- 
ject of conduct and trials and moral conditions? This plan would cost 
a tremendous amount of money without giving us a single trained 
soldier and all this at very great danger ‘and burden to our homes 
and to our defense. 

In closing 1 should like to place in the record a reprint of an edi- 
torial in the Columbus Dispatch for November 3, 1951, immediately 
after the Commission's report was presented. The Columbus Dis- 
patch is an influential, metropolitan daily, as you know, and reflects 
much of the thinking of the State of Ohio. 

In addition, I would like to also submit for the record a copy of 
an editorial which appeared in that same paper just this last Sunday. 
[ have clippings of that which I should like to give. And there are 
mimeographed copies also here for the record. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Short. 

The Cuairman, Thank you very much, Doctor. There can be no 
doubt from your st: itement that you have given careful thought and 
~~ to the Commission’s report. 

TimermMan. Thank you. 

The Cuairman. When we come to writing up this bill, no doubt 
we, too, will give careful consideration to a great many suggestions 
and recommendations you have outlined to us. Thank you very 
much. 
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( The information referred to is as follows :) 


The Columbus Dispatch, Columbus, Ohio, Sunday, January 20, 1952] 
Tue DispatrcH Epiroriats 
“A NEW LOOK AT UMT” 


Verdun proved the fallacy of the conscript army. There, God was not on thi 
side of the heaviest battalions. Yet, it was the supreme testing ground of tli 
“yniversal military service” systems of Europe. 

When it was all over, it had proved only that the vast numbers who could he 
called up, trained, and sent into battle could do little but stand and destroy 
each other, with nothing gained at the end. 

The world, or at least the United States, learned in the interim betwe¢ 
World Wars I and II that there is no sense in calling up the youth universal|s 
and indiscriminately and sending mechanic, scientist, physician, miner, and the 
technically skilled to be killed off to no purpose. 

Selective service is better adapted to modern war than universal conscription 
For, while it is weapons that give the mighty blows of war, it is men who receive 
them, and merely having the numbers of men on hand to take the casualties 
which can be inflicted by tanks, airplanes, and now, atomic explosions, is far from 
being a guaranty of ultimate victory in battle. 

An error of the greatest magnitude committed following World War I was 
the treaty provision which prohibited defeated Germany from having a con 
scripted defense force. It forced the enemy to build an officer and military 
class of quality rather than of numbers; and, when the test came again, this 
quality force ran tracks over the vast, universally conscripted and trained 
behemoth of the large but mediocre numbers of the French, 

If our weapons of today were of primitive nature, if they were spears and 
bows and arrows and rocks and pitehforks and scythes, the larger the army we 
could raise by universal military training or by conscription the better. But 
our weapons are highly intricate, fantastically powerful, and dreadfully com 
plicated. 

Mere men—mere numbers—avail little or nothing against them. Witness th 
slaughter of the Communists even in the limited and carefully restrained fight 
ing in Korea when the American mechanical precision of warfare made itself 
felt. 

The one pressing problem of modern war is not to increase the man fighting 
power but to reduce the fighting man—the human slop-butt, as it were—and t 
replace him with a mechanic or a producer. The problem is to increase the 
effectiveness of weapons and to keep production high. 

Yet, a system of universal military training is upon us, a system whic! 
will seek to create the maximum number of soldiers possible every year, and 
to hold them in reserve for future Verduns (or worse), in a vain hope that mass 
armies of the west can somehow win out in a test of attrition with the much 
vaster and, under our system of mechanized war, more vulnerable masses 0! 
the Orient. 

That the creators of our new system have some deep but unspoken fears for its 
ultimate success is reflected in their efforts to camouflage its real purposes 

The National Security Committee, in its Facts and Data leaflet commenting 
on the report of the National Security Training Commission, for instance, is 
quick to say this: “The training is not to be of the usual character. It will 
be an educational program of training alone (not intended to be followed by 
military service).” 

In thus attempting to allay one fear, the fear of what a permanent and cost!) 
system of universal military training might eventually do to the country, it has 
created a far greater fear—the fear of a federally supervised and _ politicall 
inspired indoctrination of the Nation’s youth. 

The shades of Hitler and Stalin and all the degrees of aggressive statism at’ 

learly discernible here. 

“The compelling reason for UMT at the earliest possible date,” says Facts at 
Data, is to “reduce the crushing burden of taxation essential for a huge standing 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, which can only be done after the building up 0! 
effective reserves.” 

The answer to this is in the history of conscription. From the days of the 
French Revolution, when the idea of conscription was first universally appliee 
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u modern times, such military service has of itself been the crushing burden in 
the rising tax load necessary to support it. 

Facts and Data goes on. “The character-guidance program,” it says, “is not 
voluntary but is an integral part of the training schedule. It reflects a basic 
conviction that the development of good character is inseparable from the devel- 
opment of a good citizen soldier.’ (The character guidance includes training 
in such subjects as sex education, responsibility, marriage and family life, reli- 
gion, moral principles, citizenship. ) 

When the time comes for American parents to surrender their children to 
the universal military training program, they will be surrendering, therefore, 
not only the bodies of the young that are so dear to them, for training in how 
to stand and needlessly die as did their grandfathers at Verdun, but their minds 
and souls as well, to be molded according to the rules and precepts laid down 
by a new and all-powerful Federal Government bureau. 

Another look at UMT is called for before it is clamped down upon the Nation, 
probably never to be lifted until at some future date a less numerous enemy with 
higher-quality fighting powers finally defeats our “heaviest battalions” of mass- 
trained and mass-indoctrinated soldiery. 

What UMT portends under present, known plans is fearsome to contemplate. 


UMT anp DEFENSE—SHALL WE PROTECT OURSELVES WITH A POLITICAL ARMY? 


Universal military training—conscription is a better term—has made two wars 
possible in this century. 

Neither the armies of Wilhelm IT nor the armies of France would have been 
able to march when they did or as devastatingly as they did in 1914 had there 
heen no conscription of youth. 

Hitler could never have overrun first Poland and then France in so short a 
time—in fact, he would probably have attempted neither—in 1939 had he not 
the benefit of conscription. 

The idea of universal military training for all youth is a device of the mili- 
tarists, and has been ever since Napoleon found out that this is the easy way 
to have cannon fodder on hand at all times and at a moment’s notice. 

The United States, a century late, is now preparing to accept this contrivance. 

Even in its most innocent form it must entail the creation of a large and 
influential militarist political lobby and give life to a new and overriding 
bureaucracy. 

Gur universal military training program has been approved in principle by 
Congress, and the commission which Congress created to advise the Presicent 
on how it should be set up has made its report. 

fronically enough, the system cannot be put into operation until the Kv rean 
war is over and the cold war in Europe subsides. 

The reason is that we need now the services of all the voung men who ean 
be inducted by the draft, and so there are none left to feed the universal military 
program. 

The new system provides that every young man, upon reaching the age of 18, 
shall be inducted into either the Army, the Navy or the Air Force, and there 
serve 6 months. 

Following that he is to become a member of a Reserve unit and be subject to 
call at any time within the next 7% Vears. 

It is an axiom within the Navy that a man cannot be trained for efficient 
service with this highly mechanized and complex arm of the service in less than 
several years. 

In view of the fact that the Air Force is an equally complex service the same 
probably holds true for it also. 

And since the Army becomes more mechanized every day, and is even now 
training with atomic methods of warfare the time may be shorter than we think 
When all that any soldier might jearn in 6 months is how to be a foot-slogger, 

There is no use believing that the day of push-button warfare is here, or that 
it is likely to arrive in the foreseeable future. 

The war in Korea proves that, even now, with all of our new advanced 
Veapons, and with all of our mechanization we still need infantrymen—and lots 

them, 

Yet, is not the United States dragging its feet in the vital matter of defense 
When it is content to place its fate in the hands of an Army and Air Force and 
a Navy composed of 6-month trainees? 
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What World War II demonstrated was the need for a highly trained, com 
pletely professional, mobile defense force, expert in its business and effective 
in its striking power and in the coordinated use of all kinds of weapons—ground, 
air and sea. 

A huge, bureaucratically dominated and expensive system which depends 
for its efficiency on hundreds of thousands of 6-month inductees who then will 
deteriorate as fighting men for the 7% years they are subject to call comes 
mighty close to being a Maginot-line type of defensive mechanism. 

Once UMT is inaugurated, the processes of political infiltration and influence 
will start. The rise of politically motivated militarists will begin. The lobbying 
of tax-spending military cliques will become entrenched. 

And there will be no guaranty that the United States has the defensive force 
it needs in the event of an attack from abroad. 

What kind of reliance could the Nation place on a continually changing 
$00,000-Inan training force if the country’s nerve centers were to be unexpectedly 
hit by Russian A-bombs one night, or if a hostile foreign force should bombard 
our ports with guided atomic missiles from the sea? 

There's danger—great danger—in today’s tense world that the United States 
might undergo a major and crushing attack from outside at any time. 

But is there any real danger that it might undergo an old-fashioned landing 
attack on its shores by huge land armies dropped onto the beaches by heavily 
crowded and Conventional transports? 

There can’t be much danger of this. 

jut this is about the only kind of an attack a UMT force could counter 
effectively. 

It would serve us little or nothing to hurry millions of reservists to infantry 
camps in the event of an air attack or a sea-borne atomic attack. 

We would need a more professional and a more adequate resistance to attack 
than the UMT could possibly provide if either of these happened to us. 

The UMT ean be justified only on the basis of defense. 

If it does not assure us the defense we need, and which we could obtain from 
a professional, technically trained and coordinated defense force that knew 
its business almost instinctively in every detail, it means worse than no defense 
at all. 

If we put our faith in a paper force, or in mere numbers, or in the politically 
tinged and bureaucratically burdened leaders of a UMT system we may very 
well be riding blissfully toward ultimate and complete destruction. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the distinguished doctor in 
reference to one feature of his statement which is of special interest to 
me and great concern. 

Mr. TimermMan. I beg your pardon, I did not— 

Mr. Brooks. I just want toask you a question. 

Mr. TrwermMan. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. If you will. On page 4 vou refer to the savage verdicts 
under the Uniform Military Code of Justice. That is a matter that | 
especially have been looking into in the last few weeks. I am very 
glad that the gentleman has brought the matter up. Now, could you 
give us right now some information on these savage verdicts? JT am 
not entirely satisfied with the operation of the Uniform Code of Mib- 
tary Justice, either. 

Now, if vou could help us by giving us some of the savage verdicts 
that have been rendered under the Uniform Code of Military Justice, 
it would make it possible for us to make some changes that might make 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice much more acceptable to our 
people. Now, would you help in that respect now ? 

Mr. Trwerman. I was referring in that particular sentence to the 
military verdicts of courts of which I was a member, general courts, 
in the First World War. I think that the code which you have pro- 
posed is far better. I do not think it is completely the thing which 
s needed for the UMT Training Corps. 

Mr. Snort. But it isa great improvement. 





Mr. Brooks. It is a great improvement. On what you operated in 
the First World War. 

Mr. Timerman. Well, I hope so. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I say it 1s. 

Mr. TrmerMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, another thing there: In your statement you refer 
to the fact that the Commission recommends that any boy under UMT 
charged with a serious offense should have the opportunity of trial in 
the civil courts. Isn't there presently a rule or regulation in the 
operation of the courts under the Uniform Code of Military Justice 
which requires that ¢ 

Mr. TimermMan. Tamnot sure. [hope there is. 

Mr. Brooxs. And isn’t it the exception where a boy has to request 
that his case be handled by a military court rather than in civilian 
courts? Tam just asking you for information, That is my impression. 

Mr. Timerman. I do not have the information, sir, but it was _ 
in this recommendation as if it were something partly new at least 

Mr. Brooks. I recently had a case, I might tell you, where a man 
was charged with a very serious offense, and they would not allow him 
to bring it in the military courts, but required it to be brought in the 
civil Federal courts. Iam inquiring into that. We would be glad to 
have your guidance and your suggestions and any information that 
you have accumulated or do accumulate. 

Mr. TimermMan. I shall be very happy to send it to you. 

The CHarrman. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Mr. Timerman. Thank you, sir. 

The Crairman. Now, the next witness is the Reverend J. Warren 
Kauffman, Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

Now, Doctor, it would be a pleasure for the committee to have the 
benefit of your views. So, you proceed in your own way and give 
the committee your observations in regard to the proposed plan of 
the Commission to establish UMT. 


STATEMENT OF REV. J. WARREN KAUFFMAN, PASTOR, 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dr. Kavrrman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We would lke to 
present and be read into the record this two-page mimeographed 
sheet. I would like to comment on two paragraphs. 

The Ciamman,. All right, Doctor. 

Dr. Kavurrman. First, however, it may be of assistance to the 
committee if I give a little bit of background on myself. I am a 
pastor of a Presbyterian church in suburban Philadelphia. I am not 
entirely unfamiliar with military matters, since I have been a Reserve 
officer for 20 years and a leutenant, colonel of infantry, not a 
chaplain. 

During the war I had 5 years’ extended duty. My chief assign- 
ments were as assistant G-1 of the China-Burma-India Theater, at 
theater headquarters, later assigned to the Military Personnel Divi- 
sion here in the Army Service Forces here in the Pentagon. I have 
also been a company commander and battalion commander. Since 
the war I have ministered quite largely to veterans. Three-fourths 
of the male members of my present congregation are veterans of World 
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War II. I believe I know something of their thinking, as well 
their needs. 

A word about the church I am representing. I am representing 
the viewpoint of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America. There are 214 million members in that denomination. 
There are 8,500 individual churches. I am giving today the expres- 
sion of that church in regard to universal military training. The 
expression is developed in this way. Each year there is a meeting 
of the general assembly, which is the highest judicatory of that 
church, composed of 900 representatives of the people, equally divided 
between laymen and ministers. And the position I am giving today 
is the position of the various general assemblies meeting year after 
year. 

1 would like to read from several paragraphs in the mimeographed 
sheet. 

We call the attention of the House Armed Service Committee to 
the following statement, prepared by the division of social education 
and action, under authorization of the general assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U. S. A., which has directed this division 
“to communicate, as occasion requires, the pronouncements and the 
position of the general assembly on important social issues to com- 
mittees of Congress * * * 

The Presbyterian Church in 1 the United States of America has con- 
sistently opposed universal military training and peacetime conserip 
tion. The position was last declared by the general assembly on 
June 1, 1951: 

While acknowledging the necessity in this day for adequate military prepa 
rations consistent with our responsibilities under the United Nations, we would 
remind the church of our repeated opposition to permanent conscription, and 
commend a constant scrutiny of our military-development program by competent 
civilians. 

The Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. has not been wanting in 
support of the Nation in time of war—even to supporting measures 
of conscription in time of war. But it has stated and restated its firm 
opposition to action designed to establish et neacog or universal 
military training as a settled policy of the Nation in time of peace. 
The Presbyteri: an Church has stood against the threat of foreign foes. 
It has even more clearly seen the threat to our freedom in costly peace 
time conscription and militarism. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I refer to the second sheet in which are found 
the pronouncements of a number of the annual meetings of our church 
from 1946 through 1951, in which the matter of universal militar) 
training has been opposed consistently and in place of that favoring a 
voluntary system for providing for the armed services. 

Appended hereto are pronouncements and recommendations of sev 
eral general assemblies of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 
These we transmit to your committee as a strong testimony against 
proposed measures for the enactment and administration of any form 
of permanent peacetime conscription and universal military training: 


1946 (158th) : To prepare to defend ourselves by the very means which awaken 
suspicion or increase tension * * * is an evidence of the folly of the “mili 
tary science” which is so dominant in this country. Maintenance of a Na\ 
second to none and the adoption of compulsory military training in peacetim« 
would certainly further aggravate the very situation from which we striv: 
to be free. 
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1947 (159th): We reaffirm our historic position of opposition to peacetime 
military conscription as constituting a dangerous extension of regimentation by 
government, an inadequate measure of defense in an atomic age, and a violation 
of the spirit of our present determination to secure the multilateral reduction of 
arms and armies. Your committee therefore recommends (1) that the general 
assembly reaffirm its opposition to the establishment of compulsory military 
training during peacetime: (2) that the general assembly reaffirm our historic 
position in favor of voluntary enlistment to provide the military forces needed 
for our international commitments and national defense in an atomic age. 

1948 (160th): We believe the most ominous present threat to freedom and 
the peace of the world lies in the militarization of the nations. The United 
States, as the leading world power, should take bold steps to reverse such a 
trend * * *, This attempt to regiment free men, this trend toward military 
domination of our society, calls for continued reliance upon democratic voluntary 
system of national defense. We believe that a system of voluntary recruitment 
will provide adequate defense if administered by leaders who believe in it. 
Because of our industrial and military potentialities revealed in the last war, 
because of our capacity for mobilization, and because of the resources inherent 
in the voluntary system, we go on record as opposing compulsory military 
training and the use of the draft in peacetime. We reaffirm the historic position 
of our church with respect to peacetime military conscription. 

1949 (161st) : It is imperative that the crass militarization of our Nation and 
of the nations of the world be checked now. We believe the multilateral reduc- 
tion and control of armaments through the United Nations should be vigorously 
and continuously sought. We reaffirm our opposition to any form of universal 
~ar grid training or peacetime conscription. The Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. A., has consistently supported the democratic system of voluntary recruit- 
ment. There is genuine peril that our own defense measures may precipitate 
the very war we fear, and that our free economy will be crushed beneath the 
intolerable burden of armaments. 

1951 (163d): While acknowledging the necessity in this day for adequate 
military preparation consistent wtih our responsibilities under the United Na- 
tions, we would remind the church of our repeated opposition to permanent 
conscription, and commend a constant scrutiny of our military development 
program by competent civilians. 

Now may I briefly summarize these statements and the position of 
the church. We are opposed to permanent conscription. We are not 
opposed to temporary conscription. In time of war our church _be- 
lieves in supporting the Nation. We are not a pacifist church. Un- 
doubtedly there are pacifists within our denomination; but, by and 
large, our denomination is made up of people who believe it is their 
duty to bear arms in time of war, and we are perfectly willing to do so. 
We believe that war, the preparation for war, and the milit: iry pro- 
gram is a necessary evil in time of war. We believe it is, or we accept 
the fact that it is necessary for young men to learn how to kill in order 
to protect our Nation and provide for our national sec urity. We ac- 
cept the purpose of the Army and the Armed Forces as training in- 
dividuals to kill. We believe it is a nasty business. We accept it as 
such. And we are willing to go into it on a temporary basis, accepting 
it as nasty business and a dirty job to be done, but when the threat 
is gone we believe there should be no conser iption. 

The second point: We believe in a constant review of the military 
program by civilian authority. The bill which is before us at this 
time would take almost complete control or complete review of the 
military program out of the hands of the civilians. 

The CHareman. Wait a minute, Doctor. We don’t agree with ‘you 
on that statement. 

Dr. Kaurrman. As pertains to UMT, I should say. 

The Cuarrman. Well, on the contrary, the UMT Commissioners 
will make their report twice a vear to the Congress. There is con- 
stant supervision of civilian control. 
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Dr. Kaurrman. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. It will be run by civilians. It will be supervised 
by civilians. The rules and regulations must be approved by the Com- 
mission. And then in addition to it, the Commission must report to 
Congress, I think the plan is twice a year, to let the Congress know 
how it is being operated and how it is being conducted. 

Mr. Fisner. And the Commission must be predominantly civilian. 

The Cuatrman. Yes. So on that, while I may agree with some 
things you say, I cannot agree with you on that statement. I think 
you are a little off the base on that. 

Dr. Kavurrman. May I present it this way: We feel that there 
would be greater civilian representation without UMT. There would 
be a greater chance of constant civilian review of the military pro- 
gram. That if the UMT program went into effect, it would be in a 
sense setting up a system that would operate by itself, even though 
there is constant review, a system that would operate by itself in time 
of war as well as in time of peace. We are opposed to that angle 
of it. 

The Cuatrman. Let me say this, Doctor. The way I visualize it in 
reference to UMT, it is impossible to have for any appreciable length 
of time UMT in operation and the draft. The reason for that is be- 
cause we just don’t have enough people to fill both requirements. 
Therefore, if Congress adopts UMT within a short time, it will be 
necessary to terminate drafting, because you don’t have the manpower 
pool to supply both highways with the personnel. 

Now the objects and purposes of UMT are twofold: First, to build 
up a reserve and reduce the standing forces. Now, when a reserve is 
built up, what effect does that have? It means, then, that it will en- 
able the armed services to reduce its standing force. That is the whole 
justification and only justification for UMT, as I see it. If we estab- 
lish UMT and put it on the statute book and the emergency is such 
that you haven’t enough personnel, it cannot go into effect. It would 
just be on the statute book, but no man would be put in the Reserve 
until they have a sufficient leeway as the security of the country per- 
mitted it to go in operation. But it will have, when it is in operation, 
the effect of creating a Reserve which in turn will permit the armed 
services to reduce its large standing army and in that way you bring 
about a tremendous economy in the Nation and at the same time you 
do not imperil the security of the country. 

Now we are up against one or two propositions. We either have 
to go one road or we have to go the other road. We have either 
to keep a large standing army for an indefinite period of time or 
else we build up a reserve. Now, personally, I have always advocated 
that the security of the country comes first. That is exactly what 
the doctrine of your church, which you just testified, believes in. 
The first thing we have to do now is have an adequate national defense, 
of people in service. But if we possibly can do so, let’s get rid of 
that great burden and build up a reserve. Now that is all UMT is. 

Dr. Kaurrman. Mr. Chairman, may I refer to a statement I made 
awhile ago about our position regarding the building up of the 
Armed Forces as well as the Reserve? We believe that even the 
Reserves may be built up through a voluntary system. 

The Cuarrman. All right, now, let’s analyze that. How are you 
going to get your Reserve‘ Now we never have been able to get 
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them by any voluntary system. You can get some. If you call 
for people to come and join the Reserve, they will say “Well, we 
will be sent over to Korea. Now should I be hunting trouble over 
in Korea¢” Therefore, we had to inaugurate the draft. You Just 
can't do it. People will say, “No, [ am not going to join the service. 
I can do something else.” So we cannot get them. Of course, if 
we could get them, that would be splendid and you wouldn't have 
to have any draft, and you would get all the men for the regular 
service, and you would get all the men from your volunteers. But, 
unfortunately, you just don’t get them. So what have you to do‘ 
You have to have some means to get them. And the draft takes 
them. Then if you are putting them in the Reserve, the fellow 
that serves 24 months is the only one that is going to be in the 
Reserve and subject to recall repes atedly for duty in case of emergency. 

One reason today everybody is squawking in this country 1s the 
unfair method by which the Reserves have been called up. Here 
boys that served 4 and 5 years over in the Philippines and the Pacific 
and over in Germany and now in this little crisis they are called 
back again. 

Dr. KavurrmMan. Mr. Chairman, people—— 

The CuairmMan. Aren't these folks entitled to a little respite? 
Shouldn't somebody else be put in to do something besides that 
group who has already fought the battles once? That is what 
UMT will do. It will put some other blood and some other people 
in the Reserve and let those who have already defended their country 
at least stay home a little bit longer, until these others could be used. 

Dr. Kaurrman. Mr. Chairman, officers and men are in the Reserves 
because they expect to be called in service. 

The CHarrman. What did you say / 

Dr. Kavrrman. Officers and men are in the Reserves because they 
expect to serve their country. 

The CHairMan. They are put in there by the statute. They were 
put in there when we passed the law. In the Draft Act of 1940 
we put them in there even then. 

Dr. KaurrmMan. Technically. 

The Cuamman. Of course the Army did not put them in. And 
the Navy and Marines built up their own Reserve. And we called 
those up. But why should those people be called all the time 4 

Dr. Kaurrman. Mr. Chairman, may I say one other thing there? 
I believe I may make a correction there. In 1946, when an individual 
came off active duty he had the right to go into the Reserves or not, 
as he chose. Technically he was lable to recall if the armed services 
wanted him, but actually he was not. 

The CuarrMan. What we tried to do was automatically put him in, 
but that was not done, I agree. 

Mr. Brooks. If you take the experience that Mr. Short and I have 
had in dealing with the Reserves in the last 12 months, if we gave the 
Reserves the right to leave the Reserves you wouldn’t have any Re- 
serve establishment at all. . 

Now what are you going to do? You keep them in by force and 
you don’t let them leave and unless you do have some alternative ar- 
rangement you are going to have the same Reserves kept in by force 
from now on out without any new blood and with no Reserves coming 
in. Now what would your suggestion be in reference to that? I 
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have Reserve after Reserve complaining that he ought to be allowed 
to leave the Reserves. What is your suggestion there on that? 

Dr. Kavrrman. Well, I can give you something there from experi 
ence. Many men have wanted to leave the Reserves and have gotten 
out of active units. 

Mr. Brooks. But they are still in the Reserves. 

Dr. Kaurrman. They are still basically lable. 

Mr. Brooks. And held on an inactive status. 

Dr. KaurrmMan. On an inactive status; ves, sir. The basic reason 
for it is that nothing has been done with the Reserves until within the 
past year or so in the development of legislation. 

Mr. Brooks. Because the Reserves have been held together on 
voluntary basis and they have not been organized and they have not 
been given proper programs and proper training ¢ 

Dr. KavurrmMan. By whom, sir 

Mr. Brooks. By the military, of course. 

Dr. KavrrMan. That is exactly it. 

Mr. Gavin. But in 1946 most of these boys who came out were 
single. They did not anticipate when they volunteered for the Re 
serves that there was another emergency in the offing. So in the in 
terim they have gotten themselves married now and they have one o1 
two or three children and suddenly they are called back into the ser\ 
ice. It upsets their whole life. And many of them now, the com 
plaints I have received, feel it is unfair, after they have served many 
months in a combat unit, they have established their families and they 
are trying to get along, that they are suddenly called back in while 
other youth are not doing their part, those that should do their part. 
they say “Let them come in now and take up where we left off. We 
served and served willingly and well and now you are charging us 
with the responsibility to go back in a second time.” 

Dr. Kaurrman. Weren't those men who were called, called from 
inactive status, not from organized units? Now individuals who are 
in organized units such as Infantry divisions receive pay for drill and 
accept the fact that they are subject to call. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, some of them were active but most of them were 
inactive. 

Mr. Brooxs. Of course the great burden of the complaints came 
from those on the inactive status there that were not in organized 
units and were not paid. But the principle is the same. When a 
young man comes to you and says “I put. in 514 years in the service of 
my country in time of the Second World War and you are calling me 
into service again away from my business and my home and my family, 
you naturs lly think that it is unfair that that man bear the full bur 
den of the security of the United States while other people don’t do 
their part. 

Dr. Kavrrman. Yes, I agree. 

Mr. Gavry. Or prefer to go to school, colleges. or some place. 

The Cuarrman. Go right “ahead, Doctor, and finish your statement 

Dr. Kavrraan. Sir, that concludes my statement, I would merely 
summarize these two points. We are opposed to permanent but no! 
temporary conscription and we believe in a constant review of tli 
entire military program by civilian authority. 

Mr. Fisuer. Doctor, do you mean that you would accept UMT + 
a so-called temporary basis and if the present emergency or the iste 
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seeable emergency that we look to now should subside and the world 

should cease to be an armed camp and the threat of aggression from 
Russia should subside, that then the matter of discontinuing UMT 
should be considered ¢ 

Dr. Kavrrman. Well, we accept the principle of conscription, but 
UMT isa program. I cannot say that we would accept that program. 
That is a definite program. 

Mr. Suorr. May I ask the doctor a question on that point? Why 
have UMT on even a temporary basis when the present Draft Act or 
~elective service meets all of our requirements / 

Dr. Kavurrman. We see no reason for it under the present situation. 

The Ciairman. Now, here is the answer to that. You have one or 
iwo determinations or selections to make which the American people 
must make. You are either going tocommit yourself for an indefinite 
period of time to the draft and a large st: nding army or else you are 
voing to try to adopt a program that will get rid of the draft and _re- 
duce the large standing army. Now, that is the whole issue. That 
is the whole issue before the American people. Because one thing 
is sure and certain: This country is going to defend itself and if we 
have to have a large standing army, with the enormous tax on the 
people and an indefinite draft, the people are going to support it. But 
we who are advocating UMT think that we can accomplish an adequate 
defense of the country effectively through UMT, yet in a more eco- 
nomical way. 

Now, if the country follows your advice and the advice of all these 
other distinguished witnesses—and I appreciate you coming down 
here because you have given this matter careful thought—you have 
studied it—it is a serious proposition—but if we follow your advice 
and if the Congress kills this program, it simply means that we are 
saddling upon the American public for an indefinite period of time ¢ 
large, constant grow ing standing army. 

Mr. Storr. Not nec essarily, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. Well, it will be at least as large as it is today. 

Mr. Snorr. It depends altogether on the international situation. 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

Mr. Suorr. And world conditions. 

The CHatrman. That is right. And let’s assume that the world 
conditions are going to rock along like it is for the next 3 or 4 years, 
we know there will be a standing army of that size. 

Dr. Kaurrman. Mr. Chairman, the alternative of that is—— 

The Crrarrman. What is it ? 

Dr. Kaurrman. That every able-bodied young man will spend 8 
years under the control of the military and that I believe is worse 
than a large standing army. 

The CuHairman. But he is the only man that is going through the 
draft that goes in. He is the only one that has an obligation, the 
ones that are drafted in there. After serving 24 months, we put 
him in the Reserve and say “You have to stay there for 6 more years.” 
Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Now the next witness—— 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 

Doctor, what do you think of the proposed voluntary UMT plan? 

Dr. Kaurrman. I am not familiar with that, sir. 
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Mr. Gavin. Well, it is a proposal to take 60,000 youth in on a 
voluntary basis. They volunteer. They are not selected or called. 
They volunteer to serve a period of 24 months. It is purely a volun- 
tary basis. You say you favor it being, the whole system, on a volun- 
tary basis. In the event —— was adopted on a voluntary basis, 
with so many accepted each year, what would be your attitude on 
that? They would serve for a aa r Be of 24 months and then go into 
the Reserve, but it would be purely voluntary. 

Dr. Kaurrman,. If it would work completely on a voluntary basis, 
I believe there would be no objection to it. 

Mr. Fisuer. Doctor, let me suggest to you that as a member of 
the subcommittee that studied this Reserve program for many weeks 
and heard many witneses, I just believe we have to forget an effec- 
tive reserve program based on volunt: ry basis in the future. I just 
don’t believe we can have one on that basis that meets the needs 
at all. 

Dr. KaurrmMan. Do you think it has ever been tried ? 

Mr. Fisuer. Well, I think the attempt that has been made has 
been a rather abortive one. I think out of that experience there is 
such a feeling among the men in the service toward the Reserve pro- 
gram, that they won’t do it voluntarily. I just don’t think so at all. 

Dr. Kavrreman. In the military unit I have belonged to since 1946, 
and I am G-1 of that division, there has been a complete turn-over 
in personnel of about—a threefold turn-over, particulraly in the early 
days when a vigorous program was promised by the military for the 
Reserves and was not implemented. 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. At that point, Doctor, with your past military 
experience and being a Reserve officer so long, you don’t think for one 
moment that UMT is the only means by which we can build up a 
Reserve / 

Dr. KaurrmMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. And I imagine you would agree with me and certain|) 
with General Evans who answered many direct and specific questions 
that I asked a year or two ago, that if the Regular Military Establish- 
ment had made an earnest, sincere, determined effort to build up our 
Reserves, we could have done it and this program wouldn't be before 
us today. 

Dr. Kavurrman. In the unit I am in, in the Reserves, I could prac 
tically guarantee we would be at full strength at this time. 

Mr. Suorr. And the reason they have not joined or stayed in or 
been satisfied is because you haven't had the facilities and the equip- 
ment. 

Dr. KaurrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. That is the chief reason. We did vote additional in- 
centives for those men serving in our Reserve components. We 
passed legislation giving them drill pay and longevity, with retire 
ment benefits, trying to make it attractive. And men all over this 
country, in practically every community, were eager to get in the 
Reserve, but they didn’t have armories or facilities, or the most im- 
portant thing, they didn’t have the equipment. 

Dr. KavrrMan. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Barres. Do I understand from what you say that the feeling 
that has been created today within the Reserves has been developed 
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because of a lack of equipment? Is that what you think has been 
the basic cause for the unrest within the Reserve forces ¢ 

Dr. KaurrmMan. Not only equipment. That is a major item. It is 
the lack of a definite program. 

Mr. Bates. Lack of a program. Now from talking to a great num- 
ber of Reserves, it wasn’t so much what was in the Reserve program 
but what was lacking in the Reserve program that bothered them 
most, but the fact that they had to leave home and go fight again. 
That was the thing. 

Dr. KavurrMan. Well, sir, a man goes into the Reserve because he 
expects to be called. 

Mr. Bares. Oh, I don’t agree with that at all. 

Dr. KavurrmMan. If he doesn’t, he has no business in the Reserve. 

Mr. Barres. Well, I agree with that. But the fact of the matter is 
that a good many of those men went down there to get the money. 
They went down there for a night off, to enjoy their association with 
these men in the unit. 

Dr. KaurrmMan. These men should be ferreted out, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Well, you don’t know ahead of time what the reaction 
of the man is going to be when he gets his orders. 

Mr. Fisuer. Doctor, as a matter of public policy, don’t you think it 
is better to have the main burden of that Reserve unit, Reserve or- 
ganization, come from the young men rather than the main burden 
of it being on the older men, most of them veterans, most of them who 
have already fought, most of whom have families, most of whom have 
businesses, trying to educate their kids and have their attachments in 
civilian life that are very difficult to break if they are called into 
active service? As a matter of public policy, don’t you think it is 
sounder to draw principally upon the younger men ? 

Dr. Kaurrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fisuer. Rather than upon the group that I have referred to? 

Dr. Kaurrman. It is sound if they can be attracted to it, if they 
ean be given a definite program. Now—— 

Mr. Fisuer. UMT offers that definite program, as I see it. 

Dr. Kaureman. That is right. In our unit at this time, we have 
second lieutenants, second and first lieutenants who have been—well, 
first lieutenants who have been in that grade for 7 years because they 
are stymied in promotion. There are no vacancies at the top. 

The CHaiman, You see—— 

Dr. Kaurrman. These men don’t have—they are getting older. 
There should be younger men in those positions. 

The Craimman. Well, for a great many vears, the average length 
of time of serving in the Army from one grade to another was around 
10, 12, 13, 14, or 15 years. It is 7 years, the average grade, in the 
Navy under the law. A man must be in his grade 7 years. So a boy 
who is in the Reserve and is complaining because he is a lieutenant and 
been there for 7 years, that is the law as to an officer of the Navy. He 
must stay in his grade long enough to get familiar with his grade. 

Mr. Gavin. Doctor, if you had to choose—if you were the judge—a 
reservist who has volunteered, as you say, and went in with his eyes 
open, but since he went in has married and has a family of two or 
three children, and you had to choose between that reservist and some 
boy who had never been in the service before but had youth and 
strength to go into the service, which one would you take / 
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Dr. Kavrrman. Well, sir, the position isn’t quite true in this re 
spect, that if a reservist desired to get out of an active-duty unit, he 
may do so and get into the Inactive Reserve where he should not b 
called into active service, and the calling of those individuals into 
active service, I believe, was a mistake of the Military Establishment 

Mr. Gavin. What is the position on the releasing of Reserves after 
they submit their application for separation / 

The CHarrMan. I don’t know. But I know we must let the Doctor 
go now and take another witness. 

Dr. Kaurrman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Thank vou very much, Doctor. 

Dr. KaurrMan. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairnman. Now, the next witness is Mr. Hugh A. Brim, 
Southern Baptist Convention. 

Mr. Gavin. I think that is an important point. 

The CHamman. Yes, sir. 

Now, come around, Mr. Brimm. The committee is glad to have you 
as the spokesman of the Southern Baptist Convention to present the 
views of that great organization. 

Mr. Smarr. No statements, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman,. All right. 

Mr. SuHorr. Might Task you, Mr. Brimm—— 

Mr. Brio. Yes. 

Mr. Suorr. Whether you are a Missionary Baptist, a Freewill Bap 
tist, or a Hard-Shell Baptist, or do you speak for all the Baptists ? 


STATEMENT OF HUGH A. BRIMM, REPRESENTING SOUTHERN 
BAPTIST CONVENTION 


Mr. Brim. Southern Baptists are Missionary Baptists. We are 
distinct and separate from the Hard-Shell and the Landmark. There 
are many different kinds of Baptists. 

Mr. Suorr. You certainly got a lot of them down South, I know 
that. 

Mr. Brim. Yes, sir. 

The CuarMan. Have you a prepared statement the committee can 
have the benefit of reading while vou are testifving ? 

Mr. Briam. Excuse me. I seem to have left it at my seat. I will 
bring it. 

The CHairman. Give the committee the benefit of the summing up 
of your statement. 

Mr. Brima. Mr. Chairman, I sent a statement in. 

The Cuamman. Allright. Well, it is in the record, then / 

Mr. Brim. Yes. 

The CHairnman. Go ahead and give the committee what is in your 
statement. Sum it up. 

Mr. Brimau. Tam Hugh A. Brimm, executive secretary of the socia! 
service commission of the Southern Baptist Convention. Our denom 
nation, as the name suggests, is primarily located in the souther 
regions of our country extending from the Pacific coast to the Atlan 
tic seaboard. There are approximately 7,250,000 members in our fel 
lowship. 

The commission of which I am a part has been authorized by the 
Southern Baptist Convention to “promote morality in (all) social 
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relationships.” It is our task to analyze and evaluate the effects upon 

public morality of movements resulting from social, economic, and 
frorershicase changes in the American and Christian way of life. 

‘Tt is because of our concern over the proposed legislation before this 
committee that I would be heard today. 

On June 7, 1951, the honored chairman of this committe, in com- 
menting on the bill finally approved by the House and Senate, said: 

The most significant feature is the agreement with respect to the require- 
ent that Congress must take another look at UMT before it can be put into 
peration. Istated to the House originally that I felt that Congress should have 
iother Opportunity to examine this feature in greater detail. 

In view of this statement by the chairman of this committee and in 
further view of the fact that most of the report of the National Secu- 
‘ity Training Commission is a continuing argument in favor off UMT, 
one can hardly concede that the principle of UMT is now an accepted 
fact. 

The Southern Baptist Convention has put itself on record as being 
opposed to universal military training in peacetime. The conven- 
tion would therefore be opposed to the recommendations which are 
before this committee and which are being formulated into legislation. 

In 1946, the report of the social service commission to the Southern 
Baptist Convention contained the following section. 

I would like to say just a word about how our denomination meets 
together in its official meetings. There are some 27,000 churches in 
the Southern Baptist Convention, all cooperating together, but with 
no over-all organization or ciorigs simply a cooperative group of 
churches. ‘These churches, each year, send to a convention messengers 
to work together in a cooperative program of missions and other activi- 
ties which are set out by the convention itself. 

This report in 1946 contained the following section, entitled “Mili- 
tary Conscription and Peace” 

There is a determined effort to militarize our Nation and keep military might 
and war in the center of the international picture. This in the thinking of an 
nereasing number imperils the world’s newborn desire for peace and consti- 
tutes an approach to the international situation that will undermine the moral 
eadership of America. 

Because this question will come up again we urge our people to a serious 
study of its meaning for the life of our Nation and for our international relations. 
What is being the First Power worth if it means to be feared, and hated by 
other peoples, to create a military-minded citizenship, te surrender our heritage 
f peace-loving democracy and to lead the world back to the armed competition 
that resulted in two world wars’ Let every Christian weigh the following 
considerations which must enter into any realistic approach to the issue * * *. 

1. Conscription is unilateral action and thus threatens the United Nations 
Organization and all efforts toward cooperation. 

2. Conscription arouses the darkest suspicions of all nations, provoking them 
into competitive armaments and hostile camps, 

3. Conseription is no protection. It is based on obsolete notions of warfare 
and has little relevance to the atomie age. 

}. Conscription follows the disastrous pattern of European militarism. 

5. Conseription would regiment our youth and expose them to the dangers 
of barracks life at a most crucial and impressionable period of their lives. 

6. Conscription would establish an undemocratic system aimed at unques- 
tioning obedience to military authority and constitutes a totalitarian threat to 
religion, labor, education, and business, 


This section of the report then concluded with the appeal to all 
people of good will— 


* * * to oppose every move toward that new isolationism which says we 
shall arm to the teeth against all others. 
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Among the recommendations acted on by the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention in its 1946 meeting was the following: 


5, CONCERNING MILITARY CONSCRIPTION 


We recommend that the convention go on record (for reasons stated in the 
commission report) as opposing universal and compulsory military training of 
American youth in peacetime, and that the convention in the interest of world 
peace and human freedom urge the President of the United States, the Congress 
and the representatives of the United States in the United Nations to support 
with determination the movement to abolish peacetime conscription in all of the 
nations of the world. 

This report with its recommendation was passed by the Southern 
Baptist Convention without dissent. 

Within the past few weeks and months since the topic of UMT has 
been in the news, outstanding leaders among Southern Baptists have 
expressed themselves on the recommendations which are before this 
committee and which comprise so vital an issue. I quote briefly from 
only a few of these men. 

Dr. J. Ollie Edmunds, president of Stetson University. De Land. 
Fla., in addressing the Southern Association of Colleges and Secon 
dary Schools, said recently : 


The universal military bill upon which the Congress must vote before February 
20 is morally, politically, and financially unsound. 

The greatest danger is that the bill will pass before its viciousness has become 
known, passed under the prodding of a powerful military lobby already top- 
heavy with brass. 

It is politically unwise because it abandons the policies set down by George 
Washington in keeping the military under civilian control. 

It is morally wrong because it would take every 18-year-old boy away from 
normal influences of the home and local community and place them under military 
men in peacetime. Parents are not reassured of the competence of military in 
structors by the revelation of the Surgeon General that the incidence of venereal 
disease was 57 times as great in our peacetime Ariny as in similar age groups in 


( ollegve, 


Dr. Sydnor L. Stealey, president of the Southeastern Japtist Theo 
logical Seminary, Wake Forest, N. C., said recently : 


I shall stand as straight and tall and strong as T can against universal militar) 

training. 

I believe that it would greatly increase the moral decay of America. 

I distrust the kind of men who so shrewdly veil their motives in the way t 
| is presented 

I believe that it moves us toward the grave of Napoleonic France and Hitle1 
Germany. 

Dr. Harold W. ‘Tribble, president of Wake Forest College, Wake 
Korest, N. C., said: 

No military camp can take the place of a Christian college. UMT is not in 
harmony with the American tradition and spirit. To take an 18-year-old bo 
from home and school for a prolonged period of military training is unwise from 
the standpoint of moral and spiritual development and unsound procedure in 
the business of training leaders for our country, 

Dr. Herschel Hobbs, pastor of the First Baptist Church, of Okla- 
homa City, Okla., warned: 


bil 


The present and the future can be properly evaluated only in the light of the 
past. By this standard UMT stands condemned before the tribunal of the ages 
History reveals that every nation in the past which became a military state 
eventually and many times soon, fell amid the debris of its own economii 
political, military, moral, and spiritual collapse. 
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In closing I should like to speak personally to several of the recom- 
mendations of the National Security Training Commission which, if 
enacted, would make every American a partner to the demoralization 
of American youth and the militarization of the American mind. 

The members of the Commission have written at great length and in 
pious words concerning the moral training and protection of the 
trainee while in camp. They no doubt were aware that the records 
of the Surgeon General of the United States show that the venereal 
disease rate of the peacetime Army was 37 times greater than that of 
similar age groups in college. 

Their recommendation reads: 

It shall be unlawful to establish or maintain a brothel or any other facility 

within a reasonable distance of any place where members of the corps are in 
training. 
What is a reasonable distance in our day of rapid transportation? For 
example, on almost any week end, Army personnel who are stationed 
within a radius of several hundred miles can be seen in the city in 
which I live. 

The Commission further recommends when a house of prostitution 
has been placed off limits, “it shall be unlawful for a trainee to enter 
it knowingly.” What will legal prosecutors do with that word 
“knowingly” ? 

It should be noted here that the trainers themselves are not restricted 
from patronizing the brothels and no account is taken of the innumer- 
able opportunities available to the trainee for promiscuous contacts 
with “pick-ups” and the patronage of bawdy houses and brothels not 
placed off limits by the camp commandant or which are located beyond 
the “reasonable” distance from the camp. 

A similar case could be made concerning the availability of intoxi- 
cating beverages for the trainee. Again the recommendations of the 
Commission are vague and the loopholes which evidently must be left 
are quite evident. 

The ultimate objective of the proponents of universal military train- 
ing is to militarize the mind of the American people. Such would be 
accomplished if their plans are carried out. 

The “softening up” process is already under way to prepare us for 
the military conscription of women. Many top-ranking military lead- 
ers have openly expressed themselves as to the necessity of conscripting 
young women. But they know that there can be only one step at a 
time and they must get the conscription of young men first. In 1947 
a’ commission similar to the one whose recommendations you have 
before you took recognition of the conscription of women for military 
service. They said, however, that it was not deemed wise to include 
women “at this stage.” They did, however, urge that a consideration 
of the advisability of “establishing a program for women in all possible 
fields of wartime importance to be a function of the Commission set up 
to administer the universal military training for young men.” 

As a part of the over-all strategy to impose the military mind upon 
the American public, 15 films have been produced with the “blessing” 
of the Defense Department. They are to be used in high-school 
groups as well as parent-teacher groups. The reason given for their 
production is that the basic philosophy—i. e., the democratic mind— 
of our youth must undergo a radical change before good soldiers 
can be made of them. 
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Perhaps one of the best descriptions of the military mind appeared 
in the American Journal of Sociology, March 1946, m a discussion of 
the Adjustment to Military Life: 


THE IDEAL SOLDIER 


The perfectly trained soldier is one who has had his civilian initiative reduced 
to zero. In the process the self becomes identified with the institution and de 
pendent upon it for direction and stimulation. The ideally adjusted soldie 
would be a military dependent who looked to the institution for all his personal, 
social, and emotional satisfactions. Unlike the dependent child, who normally 
matures and strives to break the bonds of dependency that tie him to his parents, 
the adjusted soldier is encouraged to be a dependent of the institution. In psy 
chiatric terms, the military institution becomes a substitute parent for an adult 
who has been reduced to infancy by the training that it has given him. 

In short, the military situation is designed to produce soldiers, men condi 
tioned to institutional requirements, defined situations, and explicit expectan 
cies Who will neither think for themselves nor make demands on the institution 
for needs that are not identified with institutional ends. * * * For these 
reasons the recruit must be remade; as any old sergeant knows, “a recruit is not 
worth a damn until he has been broken.” 

Finally 1 would ask permission to read into the record of this com- 
mittee a statement by the late Dr. John R. Sampey, for many years 
president of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary in Louis 
ville, Ky. 

Few men have ever surpassed Dr. Sampey in his admiration of and 
devotion to Gen. Robert E. Lee. In his chapel talks when Dr. Sam- 
pey came to the point of urging military preparedness and military 
training—-and he managed to come to that point quite often—those 
of us who heard him thought at times that someone from the top brass 
of the Pentagon was speaking. 

Those of us who loved him wondered how he could be the great 
Christian leader that we knew him to be and yet be so dominated by 
military thinking. One day not long before his death he called a 
colleague to his bedside and poured out his heart. 

I read this into the record with the prayer that even the most sta] 
wart supporters of UMT both here and elsewhere might themselves 
also reconsider What UMT will mean to the American way of life and. 
as Dr. Sampey did, renounce the military mind and way. [ shall 
read only a part of his statement. | Reading:] 

To show that I have not departed in the slightest from my great hero, Robert 
E. Lee, I wish to quote a brief passage from the authentic life of Robert E. Le« 
by Douglas Southall Freeman. 

On page 497 of the fourth volume on The Pattern of a Life, Dr. Freemia: 
shows the marked change that came over General Lee after 1865. I quote as 
follows: 

“He was changed, also, in that, after 1865, he put out of his heart the mil 
tary career that long had fascinated him. All the misgivings he had felt befor 
the war regarding the pursuit of arms were confirmed by 5 years at Lexington 
He spoke his conviction, as always, when he told young Professor Humphreys 
that the great mistake of his life had been in pursuing the education of 4 
soldier, and he was not jesting in his economium to General Ewell on the «: 
lights of a civil life. It was not by chance that he failed to keep step with the 
superintendent of V. M. I. when the two walked together at the head of thi 
column of cadets.” 

Dr. Freeman records the misgivings General Lee had felt before the war r¢ 
garding the pursuit of arms. Please observe that he stated explicitly to Professor 
Humphreys that the great mistake of his life had been in pursuing the education 
of a soldier. He felt that he had largely thrown away his life in the work o! 
destruction, and he devoted his closing years to the work of building up the young 
men of the South in order that they might build up Virginia and other States 
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He rejoiced in the work of reconstruction as opposed to the destructive activity 
of war. 

From the days of West Point until Appomattox General Lee always conducted 
himself as a soldier, but after 1865 he refused to keep step when he marched with 
the superintendent of the Virginia Military Institute at the head of the column 
of cadets. What could more strikingly show his renunciation of war? 

I have long had some doubt as to General Lee’s attitude toward war, and it 
is now perfectly plain to me that my great hero for the last 5 years of his life 
absolutely renounced war. He refused even to talk about the battle of the War 
Between the States lest the review of these terrible battles encourage hate against 
the North. He spent the closing years of his life in working for peace for his 
country. 

It is well known to my many friends that I encouraged our people to give 
themselves heart and soul to winning the First World War against tne Kaiser, and 
the Second World War against Hitler and his hordes. I was so earnest in my 
advocacy that I was deemed by some of my friends as a warmonger. 

The question before the American people at the present time is the suggestion 
by President Truman and the leaders of our Armed Forces that youths of 18 
shall be drafted for 12 months into military service. 


This was several years ago. 


This would be far inadequate for the training ot men in modern warfare. 

I have two serious objections to this universal conscription of our American 
boys of 18. The first objection is that our only possible enemy in war in the 
future would probably be Russia. The plan to draft boys of 18 for only 12 
months’ military service would be a joke in the eyes of Russia. With her popula- 
tion of 190 millions, which is rapidly increasing through the encouragement of 
large families among the Russians, she will far outdistance us in building up a 
great army. She bore the brunt of the struggle against Hitler and his hordes 
during World War II. The Germans concentrated against Russia from two to 
three times as many divisions of their army as they did against England and 
the United States. The proposed plan is wholly inadequate to provide any 
protection from an attack by Russia, if war should be brought on between our 
country and the Reds. 

I have a second very serious objection to the conscription of our boys of 18 in 
our Armed Forces, as they are at present turned over to the sellers of liquid 
damnation in the form of whisky and beer. ‘The example is set from the Chief 
of Staff and some of our top generals all the way down through the noncoms, 
and many thousands of our American boys who never touched alcoholic liquors 
in their homes in America have become addicts of liquor drinking. I cannot for 
a moment get my consent to encourage any lover of youth to vote for conscription 
of the 18-year-old boys as long as the distillers and the brewers flood our Armed 
Forces and all the world with alcoholic beverages. 

I am authorizing my colleague, Dr. J. B. Witherspoon, who is also chairman of 
the social service commission of the Southern Baptist Convention, to send out to 
our Baptist papers and any other organs of public opinion my intense opposition 
to the conseription of our 18-year-old boys. 

The CHamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Brimm. It is a pleas- 
ure to have the benefit of the observation of the great organization 
of the Southern Baptist Convention. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brim. Thank you, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Now, is Mrs. Slagle in? 

Mrs. Siacie. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Come around, please, Mrs. Slagle. We will try 
to hear you right now, if it may be convenient. I know you are here 
from Dayton, Ohio. 

Now, Mrs. Slagle, you can go right ahead and make your statement. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. W. L. SLAGLE, DAYTON, OHIO 


Mrs. Siacie. Iam Mrs. W. L. Slagle, of Dayton, Ohio, and I haven’t 
any particular qualifications for this. I am just the mother of three 
children, two of them sons, too rapidly approaching military age. 
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My husband is a medical doctor and I have always lived, shall we say, 
the life of Mrs. Caspar Milquetoast, and I never made a speech until 
I spoke to you last year. 

The Cuarman. I remember. 

Mrs. Stacie. And I haven’t made one since. 

Mr. Bares. Those are good qualifications. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. Untainted. 

The Cuarrman. You go right ahead and do as well now as you did 
the last time. 

Mrs. Stacie. Thank you, sir. 

The CHarrman. I am sorry we couldn’t get to you sooner. Now, 
go right ahead. 

Mrs. Stacie. Members of the House Committee on Armed Services, 
I cannot conceive of a more outstanding honor than to have been 
invited to speak before you for the second time, and upon a subject 
so vital to all of us—the proposed universal military training legis- 
lation. Thank you, gentlemen, very much, indeed. 

In the first place, universal military training and the draft should 
not both be in operation at the same time. If the National Security 
Training Commission had made this particular recommendation, | 
could have possibly gone along with it. However, since it did not 
do so, the proposed legislation has all the earmarks of a plan, well 
calculated to force our children into service before they have reached 
the age of 1814 years. It is my firm conviction that, once inducted 
into the Armed Forces, our trainees will not be released for a number 
of years. After all, what would be the point in being released for a 
few weeks or a few months just to be picked up in the draft? It is 
also my firm conviction that 24 months of “consecutive” service in- 
stead of 30 months of “interrupted” service, if universal military 
training is added to the draft, will be tantalizing bait for our indoc- 
trinated, tired, and gullible trainees to swallow. Moreover, by the 
time they reach draft age they will have received their basic training 
and can be shipped, immediately, to Korea, General Eisenhower's 
European Army, or, perhaps, even to Iran and Egypt to pull Great 
sritain’s chestnuts out of the fire. Our youngsters who are happily 
playing basketball today, will become “ready replacements” for more 
stupid and vicious slaughter—the innocent victims of a wrong ap 
proach to national security. May I digress from my sti icaaiie long 
enough to ask why this training is not to be separ: ated from Selective 
Service, why have the V—5 and V—12 programs which have benefited 
not only the Armed Forces but the Nation been abandoned ? 

Universal military training, even in this recommended modified 
form still linked to selective service, will blast the hopes of many 
young men who wish to continue their educations by way of the 
ROTC route. 

If this legislation is enacted into law, the children who we have 
reared so carefully and whom we love so very much, will no long* 
be our children, but will become the property of the State. 7 
smacks entirely too much of the ism against which we are fighting. 
With respect to the 714-vear Reserve clause in this proposed legisla 
tion, ow young men certainly cannot be expected to flit hither and 
yon from their various educational programs and other forms o! 


1 
{ 


honest endeavor. to take refresher courses or be sent all over the world 


this 


it tod 24 2 
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whenever some hothead or otherwise emotionally unbalanced indi- 
vidual decides to start a little trouble. Just how many young men 
from how many foreign nations will come flitting over here to de- 
fend us? 

Personally, I feel that my own two sons will be worth much more in 
the service of our beloved country after they have become mature 
men, holding the degrees of doctor of medicine. However, the powers 
that be seem to be mainly interested in developing a succession of 
puppets to be manipulated by military master puppeteers and to be- 
come, eventually, wisps of cannon smoke fading away into the end- 
lessness of eternity. Many of our generals, admirals, and other high- 
ranking officers have lived whole lifetimes for one moment of war. 
It must be an exhilarating experience to have thousands of men to 
command at one’s fingertips, so it is easily understandable why these 
men wish to prolong their particular moments, so far as possible, 
through the medium of universal military training. It will probably 
surprise many of them to know that, without the benefit of their aid 
and advice, many of us have managed to rear sons who are in ev- 
cellent health, who are outstanding in the field of sports, and who 
neither drink nor smoke. 

Let us go back in memory, to the days of World War I. Of course, 
gentlemen, you remember the phrases that were coined. ‘The “Kaiser’s 
Military Machine,” the “Beast of Berlin,” the “Prussian Hordes,” 
etc. You remember the atrocity stories of the cutting off of the hands 
of little Belgian children by the “Bestial Huns.” We foueht that 
war to wipe completely off the face of the earth forever, that dia- 
bolical military machine, so that we might never be forced to have 
a comparable one in this country. Yet, our present Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, was born in one of those coun- 
tries against which we fought World War I, to abolish the very 
measures she is advocating today. 

Moreover, she has the power to say what shall be done with Ameri- 
ean-born children. 

To the ordinary citizen sitting on the sidelines, it is most interesting 
to watch Mrs. Rosenberg’s motives blow hot or cold with the pre- 
vailing winds. Following the close of World War IT, at a time when 
wars and rumors of wars were no longer very popular, she is said 
to have conducted a reorientation program for our returning service- 
men, which according to reports, turned out to be something of a 
fizzle. Early last year, she proceeded to beat the drums for the draft- 
ing of 18-year-olds, by throwing the fear of additional military service 
into the hearts of veterans and fathers. 

Today, she is avidly beating the drums for the enactment into law 
of the proposed universal military traiming legislation, page A9 of 
the Congressional Record Appendix for January 9, 1952, carries an 
article under the heading “A Tribute to Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg.” 
This article contains a summation of a speech made by Rabbi Herschel 
Levin during which he designated Mrs. Rosenberg, believe it or not, 
“Jewish man-of-the-year 1951.” Excerpts from the article are as 
follows and I quote: 

Mrs. Rosenberg, the rabbi said, was chosen by former Secretary of Defense 
George C. Marshall to sell the Congress and the American people the idea 
of universal military training. 
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The National Security Training Commission was certainly forced 
to take a back seat when the rabbi said, and I quote: 

When the Korean war ends, and Mrs. Rosenberg’s plan for American WW) 
versal military training goes into effect, there will be a mighty change 
American life. 

Now, what do you think of this little gem? Mrs. Rosenberg wears 
and I quote— 
large jangling gold bracelets and cute back-of-the-head hats that soften 
hearts of the most hard-headed Congressmen. 

Heaven forbid that the fate of millions of American boys should 
rest upon Mrs. Rosenberg’s cute little hats. ‘Tomorrow, if the Con 
gress fails to pass this legislation, Mrs. Rosenberg, wearing more 
fetching creations, will be beating the drums, just as avidly, to lower 
the drait age down to 18 years. 

I wish to call to your attention an article entitled “Alarming Facts 
Concerning Our Boys in Korea,” on page A6482 of the Congressional 
Record Appendix for October 8, 1951. This article states in effect 
that many American boys are marrying Japanese “ladies of the eve 
ning,” to use a more acceptable term, in order to get out of Korea. 
It seems that they are permitted to go to Japan if they get married, 
‘Lhe article also mentions the high percentage of social diseases among 
our boys. I wonder if this is Mrs. Rosenberg’s idea of the high morale 
about which she told us when she returned from Korea, last autumn! 
if so, I am quite sure that honorable Americans do not agree with her 
standards. How many of us in this room, today, would be willing 
to accept a Japanese “lady of the evening” as a daughter-in-law / 
Our acceptance of the National Security Training Commission’s rec- 
ommendations will push our children into these deplorable conditions, 
with their attendant unspeakable temptations, while they are still 
much too young to be able to cope with them. Moreover, the Nation's 
good boys will be thrown into association with the Nation’s perverts 
and juvenile delinquents. It is all very well to talk about improving 
morals in the Armed Forces, additional chaplains, and so forth. Talk 
is cheap, but the morals of our sons which are impeccable at the mo 
ment, are certainly not cheap. Believe me, gentlemen, all of this is 
becoming increasingly difficult for American parents to take, grace 
fully. 

We fought World War II for the “four freedoms” and all the rest 
of it, and we are all cognizant of the tragic results. It is indeed 
regrettable that we cannot use a little foresight, especially with respect 
to the “seed of the Nation,” to quote Mr. Winston Churchill, instead 
of perpetui uly undergoing the bitter recriminations of hindsight. 

Since I come from a medical f: unily, I am sure you will pardon ay 
use of medical terms. What kind of a mess would a doctor male 
the practice of medicine if he continued to treat with aspirin patients 
smffering from a virus infection and in dire need of aureomycin! 
Hoping to win the friendship of the foreign nations, we have given 
these nations aspirin in the form of dollars. They have accepted all 
we have given, and, failing to appreciate our efforts, these nations have 
even insulted us in our own drawi ing rooms. 

So we have concluded that our treatment is too mild and hive 
added phenacetin and caffeine to the dosage in the form of our life's 
blood, our sons. For some time now we have heard the medical adage 
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“the treatment was successful but the patient died” worded as “Our 
Korean police action is successful. Our troops have become battle- 
hardened.” The cost of battle-hardening has become rather exorbi- 
tant, has it not, gentlemen? When in heaven’s name are we going to 
start administering the maximum dose of aureomycin to our inter- 
national virus infection? Has there not been enough exposure of cor- 
ruption in Government within the last few months to cause us to 
wonder if there is not a similar virus infection within our foreign 
relationships and that our sons are being forfeited because of this 
infection ? 

With great amazement I read the address of Congressman Werdel 
beginning on page 97 of the Congressional Record for January 10, 
1052. Mr. Werdel charged, in effect, that President Truman sent 
our troops into Korea to avoid a price collapse. By so doing he hopes 
to enable the industrial demagogs to bring in the vote in 1952. Until 
such a charge has been proved to be completely and utterly false, it 
is difficult to understand how any legislator can conscientiously vote 
for more enslavement of our children and more burdens upon our 
people. Frankly, gentlemen, we parents are growing mighty tired 
of having our sons used as pawns by inept diplomats and cheap poli- 
ticians. We are growing mighty tired of having them given num- 
bers and shipped all over the world, like so many heads of cattle, for 
barbarians to put bullets through their hearts. Just how much do 
vou think our lives, our homes, and our freedom will mean to us after 
that happens? All of the medals awarded posthumously and all of 
the bitter recriminations in the world will not bring our dead sons 
back to life. 

Therefore, because of the reasons I have placed before you, I am 
forced to conclude that until a workable plan conducive to the best 
interests of the Nation’s young men, instead of to the best interests of 
the militarists and those persons interested in doing a little extra- 
curricular pocketbook lining, to be set in motion only when conscrip- 
tion is no longer necessary, is produced by the National Security Train- 
ing Commission, the Commission’s present recommendations are not 
a good thing for this Nation. Universal military training at this 
particular time will serve only to force our sons into the confusion 
and the strife at a more tender age. 

However, congratulations will be in order for the proponents of 
regimentation, and the prospective manufacturers and sellers of 
training equipment, to use the vernacular, gentlemen, will have “hit 
the jackpot.” Somehow, I have too much faith in the Congress of 
the United States than to believe it will ever vote this legislation into 
the homes of America. 

In closing, I wish to leave with you one thought in particular, and 
one Which you must keep constantly in mind. In another 10 years 
or so, we shall be signing another peace treaty, whereby our present 
enemies will again become our trusted little pals. The lives of many 
fine American boys will have been snuffed out—for what? Upon a 
few occasions, I have sat helplessly in the stands watching my older 
son stretched out upon the football field. Today, I am sitting help- 
lessly in the world’s arena, hoping against hope that my children 
will not be stretched out upon its sacrificial altars. Please, gentle- 
men, will you not bring that hope to fulfillment ? 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you, Madam. The committee is grateful 
for the benefit of your observation in regard to this proposed bill now 
pending before us. 

Mrs. Siacir. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now members of the committee, we will take a 
recess until 2 o’clock, at which time there are two other witnesses: Mr. 
Howe and Mr. Schutzer will testify. 

Thank you very much, Madam. 

Let the committee take a recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:08 p. m., the committee was recessed to recon 
vene at 2 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cyarmman. Now let the committee come to order. The first 
witness is Mr. Howe, Rochester Peace Council, of Webster, N. Y. 

Is this Mr. —— 

Mr. Howe. This is Mr. Howe. 

The Cuairman,. All right, Mr. Howe. Have you a copy of your 
statement ¢ 

Mr. Hower. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Do we have it? 

Mr. Howe. I sent two copies to you and I have one here. 

The CHarrman. All right. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Hower. This is a statement from the Rochester Peace Council. 

We are opposed to universal military training 

Mr. Core. What is the org ranization? Rochester Peace Council ? 

Mr. Howe. Yes. 

Mr. Corr. Rochester what ? 

Mr. Howe: Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. Cote. I see. 

The Crarman. Go right ahead now. 

Mr. Howr. Up there we sometimes think there is no other Roch- 
ester, 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Smart, give a copy of his statement to the 
reporter. 

Mr. Howe. I sent two in and this is the third copy. 

Mr. Smarr. He can give that one to the reporter. 

Mr. Hower. I will give this to the reporter. 

The Cuarman. All right, we have it here. Go right ahead now. 


STATEMENT OF L. A. HOWE, REPRESENTING ROCHESTER 
PEACE COUNCIL OF WEBSTER, N. Y. 


Mr. Howe. We are opposed to military training because it is part of 
a pattern which is discredited, dangerous, and destructive. Reliance 
upon that pattern by European nations for the past few centuries has 
resulted in reducing those same nations to economic bankruptey and 
military impotency. It has produced and aggravated strife, hatred, 
fears and prejudices. By placing its trust in the threat of, and the 
use of, military methods for preserving the peace and achieving nation- 
alistic ends it has made these nations receptive to totalitarian ideas 
and dictatorship states. Universal military training is a part of this 
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pattern, the pattern of armed might as the alternative to international 
cooperation in the solution of the common problems of each nation. 

We are opposed to universal military training because it threatens 
to destroy the kind of freedom which has been the pride of democracy 
in this country. It threatens that freedom in various ways. By regi- 
menting and indoctrinating the young men of our country, year after 
year, it will rob them of initiative, independence of judgment, the 
willingness to criticize, the will to differ from the dictates of the state. 
By giving the military control over the youth, it is another step toward 
the control of all national policies by the Pentagon. By making edu- 
cational systems and industrial plants dependent upon the decisions of 
the military for their own well-being, it threatens to convert the edu- 
cational process into a propaganda machine, and to place the economic 
life of our Nation in the hands of the military. 

We are opposed to universal military training because passage of 
this law would add to the fear and suspicion with which the United 
States is already regarded by other nations of the world. It would 
strengthen their fear that we are not a peace-loving nation, deepen 
their suspicion that we definitely anticipate a conflict with Russia, a 
conflict out of which no one would emerge victorious and in which the 
other nations of Europe would be the first casualties. It would con- 
firm them in their feeling that the United States is determined to 
control the United Nations, and if it cannot do that, is ready to embark 
on the third world war. It would remove support from our friends in 
the United Nations who contend that our country does place its first 
trust in negotiation, discussion, and conciliation through the instru- 
mentalities of the United Nations. 

We are opposed to the passage of the present proposed legislation 
for universal military training because it is an attempt to thrust upon 
the American people a way of life which is repugnant to them, a 
military system which they have consistently rejected, a mind-set 
which would reverse our philosophy of life and democracy. We are 
opposed to it because it is an attempt to take advantage of a current 
crisis and the accompanying hysteria to fasten a permanent peacetime 
conscription system upon us, under the guise of meeting the crisis. We 
agree with Gen. Douglas MacArthur, who said: 

I should advise most seriously, if I were considering the problem, that I would 
wait and get through with the emergency that faces us now, and then on what 
has resulted and what exists then, I would sum up the facts and make my 
decision. (Before a congressional Committee, as reported in New York Times, 
May 6, 1951.) 

In the words of Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, “This will not be an emer- 
gency bill but a proposal for permanent legislation.” To pass the bill 
now, when our people are frightened over communism, and are given 
the impression that UMT would help to meet that threat, is, in the final 
analysis, questionable morality. 

We are opposed to universal military training, as proposed by the 
Commission in its report, UMT: Foundation of enduring national 
strength, because, while it is undoubtedly nationalistic it does not 
offer enduring strength to any nation which adopts it. It would not 
intimidate our potential or real enemies, but would intensify their 
program of military preparations. It would weaken our Nation eco- 
nomically, by its tremendous cost. It would endanger the morale of 








our youth by its ever-present possibility of immediate removal frou 
their work into active duty. It isa danger to the morals of our young 
men by placing them in military establishments at a formative tinv 
in their lives and by surrounding them with abnormal temptations. 

History, we believe, has amply demonstrated that a democrati: 
nation, a free people, a society based upon the loyalty of independent 
and educated citizens, is always stronger than a military state. UM’ 
would be a part of the pattern which substitutes a military garriso: 
for a free democracy. This is the pattern which has been thorough] 
discredited by the nations which have adopted it, including such coun 
tries as Germany under Hitler and Italy under Mussolini. To adop 
a system of peacetime universal military training would be not only 
the folly of aping our enemies, but the extreme folly of aping them i) 
the very things which have produced their downfall. 

We take our stand with every major religious denomination in thie 
country, with such national organizations as the National Grange and 
the CIO, in opposition to the position taken by Adolf Hitler who said 
in his book, Mein Kampf: 

We stand for compulsory military service for every man. If the state is no 
worth that, then away with it. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Coir. Mr. Chairman, may I discuss the subject a moment with 
the witness ¢ 

Don’t you see any distinction between the quotation of Adolf Hitler 
which you just quoted with respect to military use of young men and 
this program? He said that every German youth would be required 
to render military service. This bill, this plan, in no part of it re 
quires military service of any young man. I think that vou folks who 
oppose the idea of conscription, of requiring every young man to don 
the uniform and go in military service, should be fair enough to see 
the distinction between the military compulsory service and com 
pulsory military training. I am sure you will subscribe to our prin 
ciple throughout this country of the public education system, which is 
compulsory. Every boy as well as every girl is compelled to take a 
certain type of training. Iam sure you subscribe to that. 

Mr. Howe. Certainly. 

Mr. Coz. Now, what in principle is different, or is the difference 
between compulsory education in our public school system by the 
States and compulsory training by the Nation in a certain branch of 
the Nation’s responsibility which is national defense? 

Mr. Hower. In our public school system we have education which, if 
it is a free education, unhindered by groups outside of the scho 
system, is for the purpose of making informed citizens who will | 
educated on all the various problems of life. So they are then capab!: 
of making their own decisions. 

Mr. Cote. It equips the young person to better fulfill his responsibil- 
ities as a citizen, doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Howe. It equips him to think for himself. It should. That is 
the theory behind it. 

Now, that is not the theory behind university military training. 

Mr. Coir. What is the theory there ? 

Mr. Hower. The theory there is the indoctrination of the voung me! 
with certain set ideas. It is not an educational system. UMT cannot 
be likened to a free democratic educational system. 
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Mr. Coir. Well, it is true the types of subjects that are taught in 
the publie schools may differ from the types of subjects that are taught 
inatraining camp. But the purpose of both is exactly the same. The 
public school system is to train the youth of the country to fulfill their 
responsibilities as citizens, in taking care of themselves, earning their 
living, fulfilling their part in society. Now a training camp, as I see it, 
is just one step further, in equipping the citizen to carry out his 
responsibility to his country in defending it in time of need. And I 
don’t see, really, any basic difference between the compulsory phase of 
education in our public school system and this other one in our training 
camp. 

Mr. Hower. In a public school system, if it is a free system to the 
extent that it is a free system—— 

Mr. Corr. Well, it isn’t free because every boy has to go whether he 
wants to or not. 

Mr. Howe. It is free, however, in that it is supposed to be a presen- 
tation of all knowledge and understanding and events and interpreta- 
tion. That is, they are not supposed to get just a one-sided point of 
view. They are supposed to have all the facts presented to them and 
then they are left free to make their own decision as to which is the 
correct set of facts or interpretation of those facts. 

To say that a publie school system is like UMT is accordingly not 
just accurate because under UMT it is indoctrination of one set of 
leas only. For example, in a public school system if the teacher is 
wise and it is a free education in the sense of being liberal and complete, 
a student may say to the teacher, “I disagree with you, you are wrong.” 
That is not possible in a military system. 

Mr. Coir. But the student cannot say to his teacher, “I don’t like 
this course of instruction, I am not going to take it.” The law says you 
must take a course in public instruction. 

Mr. Howe. He has some freedom 

Mr. Suortr. But in the classroom a student can talk back and in the 
Army he cannot. 

Mr. Howe. That is my point. 

Mr. Coir. Have you ever taught school ? 

Mr. Hower. Yes; I taught school. 

Mr. Coir. What did you do with a pupil that talked back to you? 
He didn’t talk back to you many times. 

Mr. Howr. Well, that depended. 

Mr. Corr. Of course. 

Mr. Howe. It depended on whether or not he was showing some 
initiative and some thought. 

Mr. Corr. That is right. 

Mr. Howr. Why that is the very purpose of the school system, to 
encourage young people to think for themselves. 

Mr. Coir. To talk back. 

Mr. Hower. To think for themselves and if their thoughts and con- 
clusions arrive to a different place than the teacher’s then the teacher 
tries to persuade him of his point of view. But there should be— 
now admittedly this doesn’t always hold. It depends upon the wis- 
dom of the teacher and his restraint and patience. But it should 
bea free exchange of convictions and points of view, with persuasion 
as the keynote. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Norblad. 
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Mr. Norsiap. You oppose the ROTC system of training which we 
have in many of the high schoools and colleges of the country 4 

Mr. Howe. I do. 

Mr. Norsiap. Such as the University of Oregon where it is re- 
quired of the entering freshmen and sophomores? You would be op. 
posed to that system ¢ 

Mr. Howe. That is right, on the same basis. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Howe. 

Mr. Howe. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Now the next witness is Mr. Arthur Schutzer—— 

Mr. Howe. Mr. Vinson, may I thank you for your patience in wait 
ing forme. I was delayed by trains. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Now, the next witness. 

You are the witness from the State executive committee of 
American Labor Party? 

Mr. Scuurzer. That is right, sir. 

The Cuairman. All right, now, the committee will hear what you 
have to say. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR SCHUTZER, REPRESENTING STATE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN LABOR PARTY 


Mr. Scuurzer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, at 
the outset Iwant to express my deep appreciation for the opportunity 
you have given me to present very briefly our views concerning the 
proposals for the establishment of universal military training. | 
speak here today in behalf of the American Labor Party of the State 
of New York, which is the New York State affiliate of the National 
Progressive Party. 

The American Labor Party, geentlemen, opposes universal military 
training. 

We respectfully urge this committee to reject and defeat the rec- 
ommendations and the proposed legislation submitted by the National 
— Training Commission in the First Report to the Congress 
by the National Security Training Commission. 

In its report, the Commission asserts that universal military train 
ing “provides a method for achieving reasonable protection at a cost 
that can be borne over an extended period.” The American ye) 
Party condemns this concept of “protection” as artificial, false, a1 
inimical to the real interests of the American people. 

Together with millions of our fellow Americans of all political 
beliefs, we sav: The best defense of America is peace with all the 
world—not the piling up of armaments or the militarization of Amer- 
ican life. We say that instead of imposing permanent military con- 
scription upon the vouth of our country, Congress should raise its 
voice for an immediate cease-fire in Korea. The toll of American 
casualties in Korea has already passed the 100,000 mark. Not an- 
other drop of precious American blood must be shed in the senseless 
killing in Korea. Now—today—is the time for a cease-fire. 

Together with millions of our fellow Americans, we in the Ameri- 
ean Labor Party say: War is not inevitable. The conference table 
should replace the battlefield. Differences can and must be settled 
peacefully and by sincere negotiation. 
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The proposals and legislative recommendations made in the report 
of the National Security Training Commission seek to continue and 
to perpetuate the disastrous bipartisan foreign policy which is a blue- 
print for promoting war. This committee should take note of a 
significant statement made by Representative Howard Buffet, Re- 
publican Congressman from the Second District of Nebraska, in his 
report to his constituents dated January LO, 1952: 

Thinking people in Nebraska believe our foreign policy for promoting war. 
To the written question, Do you believe our foreign policy is promoting war? 
Seven out of eight answered “Yes.” This was the verdict of a recent and careful 
survey in eastern Nebraska. Are they right? Does internationalism mean a 
continual Operation Killer like Korea? 

Operation Killer is not a new idea, Alexander, Caesar, Napoleon, and Hitler 
all tried it. It didn’t work for them. It won't work for us. But it will wreck 
us, just as it has finished off others who tried it. 

The fact that we piously and loudly proclaim that we are Christians when 
we range afar in mass killings does not sanctify our actions. The truth is just 
the opposite as anyone can perceive with just a minimum of serious thought. 

That, gentlemen, is the end of the quotation that T have excerpted 
from Congressman Buffet’s recent report to his constituents. 

The quoted statement by Representative Buffet reflects a growing, 
Nation-wide demand for peace. It reflects the fact that a recent poll 
showed that 70 percent of the American people favored an immediate 
conference among the chief representatives of the Big Powers to 
iron out differences around the conference table and to bring about 
peace. It reflects in our opinion, the profound desire of the American 
people to end Operation Killer and to institute Operation Peace. 

Universal military training will mean military barracks instead 
of schools; the goose-step instead of the free saunter of free Amer- 
ican youth; the teaching of organized slaughter instead of the teach- 
ing of peaceful science, peaceful arts, peaceful conquest of man’s real 
enemies—ignorance and disease. 

The Commission declares in its report to Congress that “the cost of 
universal military training in the first year of a fully implemented pro- 
gram would be $4,187.983,600.” Four billion dollars. Use this vast 
sum, gentlemen, to launch a Nation-wide program of Federal aid to 
education, instead of a program of militarizing youth. I respectfully 
urge you to read the series of articles on the current state of our 
schools, which appeared in the New York Times during the past 2 
weeks. The Nation’s school plant is in great and shocking disrepair. 
Classes are shamefully overcrowded. Teachers are underpaid. Steel 
and other essential building materials that should be going into the 
peaceful construction of urgently needed new schools are being re- 
served to further the bipartisan blueprint for armaments and war. 

The Commission declares in its report that universal military train- 
ing “is a practical necessity if we are to maintain the distinctive quali- 
ties of our civilization over the long and critical period ahead.” There 
imay be those who would like to make militarism, Operation Killer, 
and atomic destruction “distinctive qualities of our civilization.” But, 
Tam confident that the American people reject and deny this pattern. 
The “distinctive qualities of our civilization” should be peace, demo- 
cratic progress, civilian control of government, full equality of rights 
for all, regardless of race, creed, color, national origin or political 
beliefs. The type of “distinctive qualities” inherent in universal 
military training may suit a Hitler or Franco regime—it is not, we 
believe, in accord with the fundamentals of American democracy. 
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Of course, the dollar “pay-triots” will shout and thunder and wr: 
themselves in the American flag, as they plump for universal military 
training. They will do the bidding of big business, which fears 
peace because it fears the end of its orgy of war profiteering. Big 
business wants universal military training, because such a prograi 
will help keep alive the hysteria of war preparations—and thus keep 
the lush war contracts pouring in indefinitely. 

But the plain people of America—in the homes, the shops, the fields, 
the factories—reject the proposal to set up universal military trai 
ing, as has been indicated by the mail that I am sure everyone of yo 
gentlemen has been receiving since this proposal has been given con 
sideration. 

The people want a cease-fire in Korea at once. They want an end to 
the staggering load placed on their shoulders—and end to the wage 
freeze, the high cost of living, increased consumer taxes, increased 
withholding taxes, rent boosts, hikes in gas, electricity, transportation 
rates. They want anend tothe pouring of billions of dollars down the 
rat hole of armament production. They want their Government to 
spend for peace ‘ful progress and not for an unholy armaments race. 
They want their children given a chance to study, to work, to marry, t 
rear families in a world at peace. They turn their backs on a future 
of militarism and war. 

The real patriots are the millions of Americans who say’ Defend 
America by peace. Peace is our best defense. 

The American Labor Party is proud to take its place side by side 
with these patriotic men and women fighting for peace. 

Because we have stood and continue to stand firmly for peace and 
democratic progress, we oppose the program for universal military 
training. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Schutzer. 

Mr. Scuutzer. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Corr. Before the witness leaves 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Cole—Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Does Mr. Marcantonio agree with the views you have 
expressed here ¢ 

Mr. Scuurzer. Yes, sir; Mr. Marcantonio, the State chairman of 
the American Labor Federation, agrees with these views. 

Mr. Bares. You stated that the universal military training machin 
that would be built up would promote a regime like Franco and 
Hitler. 

Mr. Scuutzer. I said—if I may quote exactly what I said, with 
your permission, sir, I was referring to that portion of the Commis- 
sion’s report where they said that UMT, and I quote from the report, 

“is a practical necessity if we are to maintain the distinctive qualities 
of our civilization over the long and critical period ahead.” And | 
commented that as far as we are concerned, the distinctive qualities 
of our civilization should be peace, democratic progress, civilian co! 
trol of government, and full equality of rights for all. Then 1: 
the type of distinctive qualities inherent in UMT may suit a i tle 
or Franco regime. It is not, in our opinion, in accord with the funda- 
mentals of American democracy. 

Mr. Bares. I see. Would you also include Stalin in that H 
and Franco in that statement ? 

Mr. Scuvurzer. Well, sir—— 
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Mr. Bares. Would you classify them all in the same vein ? 

Mr. Scuutzer. No; I would not. 

Mr. Bares. I see. Now, I didn’t think you perhaps would. 

Now, what is Russia doing: 

Mr. Cotz. Why wouldn’t you 4 

Mr. Scnurzer. Because I believe—— 

Mr. Cot. I was curious to see that you singled out Hitler and 
Franco. 

Mr. Scuutzer. Well, I believe 

Mr. Cote. Who in your mind represents this militarism and regi- 
mentation, and so forth? But you omitted Stalin, and now on inquiry 
from Mr. Bates, you purposely omitted Stalin. 

Mr. Scrrurzer. Yes. 

Mr. Coir. I would like to have you discuss the difference. 

Mr. Scuutzer. I will. 

Mr. Cote. You mean by that that the young people of Russia are 
not required to perform military service / 

Mr. Scuutzer. No. May I comment on that ? 

Mr. Cote. I would be very happy to have you explain the difference 
between Hitler and Franco and Stalin. 

Mr. Scuutzer. Yes, sir; one very great difference, which I will 
never forget, and I am sure the American people will never forget, 
is that we fought side by side with the gallant Russian people during 
the war to resist and to crush fascism. In that war, the Russian peo- 
ple were our allies. We were fighting on the same side for democracy 
against the fascism and nazism represented by such regimes as Hit- 
ler’s and Franco’s regime. I think nobody can contradict that very 
evident historical fact. 

Mr. Core. But at the same time, there was no American who was 
fighting side by side with a Russian who at the same time was fighting 
on the side of communism. 

Mr. Scuwrzer. No, I didn’t say that. I said we were fighting with 
the gallant Russian people on the same side for democracy and against 
the hordes of Hitler fascism and nazism, and I want to say, again, 
that I hope that this Government instead of pursuing a blueprint for 
promoting war, which Congressman Buffet has described as the pres- 
ent foreign policy of this Government, ought to take steps so that we 
can once again march forward in peace with all the peoples of the 
world, instead of promoting preparations for war. 

Mr. Cote. You haven’t told why you don’t put Stalin in the same 
category with Hitler. 

Mr. Scuvrzer. Well, I think that I have just explained that. I 
sald there must be a very essential difference that we can easily recog- 
nize between those people, the Russian people, whose leader is Mr. 
Stalin, who fought with us side by side in a common resistance against 
fascism for four long years. There certainly is a vast difference 
which I recognize and Iam sure all the American people do. There- 
fore. Teannot put them in the same class 
Mr. Coir. Don’t say all the American people, because I am one that 
doesn’t see any differenc e between Hitler and Stalin. 

Mr. Scrurzer. That is your privilege, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Now you talked about during the war. Let’s bring it 
up to date. Have your views changed in regard to Mr. Stalin since 
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the end of the last war or do you still hold him today in the same high 
esteem you said you did during the last war ¢ 

Mr. Scuutrzer. My answer to you, sir, is that I have never stopped 
working and never hope to stop working for such policies for our 
Government to adopt that will put us in a position of peace with the 
Russian people, rather than promoting a blueprint for war with the 
Russian people. 

Mr. Bares. I don’t think anybody is concerned about the Russian 
people as such. But our question directed to you is this: Do you see 
any difference between the Hitler of the last war and Stalin of ‘today 

Mr. Scuutzer. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Bares. You think Mr. Stalin should be considered on a high 
plane today ? 

Mr. Scuvurzer. I don’t know what you mean by a high plane, but 
I will say to you that I certainly see an essential difference between 
Mr.—— 

Mr. Bates. Among the nations of the world, do you think we should 
hold him in that regard ¢ 

Mr. Scuurzer. Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Bares. You say today we should hold him in high regard and 
dignity among the nations of the world, is that it ? 

Mr. Scuvutzer. I say we ought to accord Mr. Stalin the dignity of 
the head of a great power with whom we ought to sit down together 
with the other great powers and settle our differences peacefully by 
negotiation and not by brandishing the atom bomb. 

Mr. Snort. We have been sitting in those conferences, Mr. Schutzer, 
for the past several years in the United Nations. But what do 
you think of the continued and repeated veto power that Russia exer 
cises whenever they really come down to making important decisions? 

Mr. Scuurzer. Well, sir, I would like to state in answer to your 
question that it doesn’t seem to me, for example, that this Govern 
ment is honestly pursuing a policy for peace or of negotiation when, 
for example, only recently the Russian representative has projecied 
a plan for international atomic control, and inspection, and the only 
reaction we have gotten from our Government spokesmen is a ver) 
quick brushoff. 

It seems to me that we ought to sit down and discuss such proposals 
and work out a plan for peace. 

Mr. Suorr. The Western Powers, members of the United Nations. 
have advocated universal disarmament and inspection and contro! 
both free, open inspection, and control, not only of atomic weapons 
but of all military preparedness and output. But Russia laughs at 
us, scoffs at us, vetoes it. 

Mr. Scuutzer. Well, sir, I respectfully disagree, because if | 
the news correct, Mr. Vishinsky in the last week has several 
proposed a system of continuous, not periodic, continuous internat io! 
control, with international teams of inspection. And I say that 
stead of just dismissing that, offhand, I think we ought to sit dow! 
vith the representatives of Russia and the other great powers, and 
see if we can’t settle our outstanding differences. 

[ think that would make much more sense in the interest of ¢! 
American people than setting up permanent UMT. 

Mr. Cote. Are you a member of the Communist Party ? 
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Mr. Scuvtzer. Sir, I came here to testify concerning universal 
military training, and I must respectfully decline to answer any polit- 
ical witch-hunt questions as not being within the purview of this hear- 
ing, nor this committee. 

Mr. Core. Is that because you are ashamed of it, in case you might 
be a member ? 

Mr. Scuvurzer. Sir, I will stand on my answer, respect fully made. 

Mr. Coir. You know, the thing that puzzles me about folks that 
talk like you do and as you talked this afternoon is this: 

If you have the exalted opinion of Stalin and Vishinsky and all the 
rest of those folks over there that you have indicated today, as 
representing the Communist regime in Russia, approving all of their 
policies as you have indicated, why don’t you just go down to the State 
Department and get a passport and go on over there, and stay‘ If 
vou like them that well, why not go over there, and join them / 

' Mr. CUNNINGHAM, So say we all. 

Mr. Scnurzer. Sir, as an American citizen who served his country 
during the last war, I beheve that I will yield to no man, including 
yourself, and I say this with all respect and love for my country, and 
as long as I have a breath of life in me I expect to keep on staying 
in my country and working to see to it, to the best of my ability, that 
my country pursues policies of peace and democracy and not of atomic 
destruction and war. 

Mr. Bares. In other words, vour allegiance is definitely toward this 
country, and not toward Russia? You want that clearly understood ; 
is that it ¢ 

Mr. Scuurzer. I think it is entirely superfluous for you to bring 
that up. T imagine that would be understood. 

Mr. Bares. T would like to have you specifically answer that ques- 
tion, because there is considerable doubt after hearing you. 

Mr. Scuurzer. There may be doubt in your mind. 

Mr. Bares. Is there any doubt in your mind? 

Mr. Scuurzer. Obviously not. 

Mr. Bares. Obviously not—that your allegiance is to this country 
or to Russia / 

Mr. Scuurzer. Are you trying to impose a special loyalty oath 
upon me f 

The CHarrMan. You can answer the question. 

Mr. Bares. You ought to be glad to answer that question. 

Mr. “entrzer. All right, sir. TI think T answered it fully to the 
Congressman who spoke before. If you want me to repeat it, I will 
repeat it for the record. 

Mr. Bares. Just answer the question. 

The CiamMan. Go ahead and answer the question. 

Mr. Scuurzer. Yes, of course: yes. 

Mr. Bares. Your allegiance is undoubtedly and definitely to this 
country, and not to Soviet Russia? ; 

Mr. Scuurzer. My alliegance is, has been, and always will be to 
this country, period. 

The CrairmMan. We will take a recess until tomorrow morning at 
10 o'clock. That exhausts all the witnesses. 

(Whereupon, at 2:30 p. m., the committee recessed until 10 a. m., 
of the following day.) 











UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 25, 1952 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman of the 
committee, presiding. 

The Cuainman. Let the committee come to order. 

This is a continuation of the hearing on the UMT proposal. The 
first witness this morning is Mr. Francis H. Horn, National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States. 

Come around, Mr. Horn, please, sir. 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS H. HORN, REPRESENTING NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Horn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Francis H. Horn, executive secretary of the department of higher ed- 
ucation of the National Education Association and formerly an ad- 
ministrative officer and faculty member at the Johns Hopkins 


University. 

The department of higher education is an association of individuals 
engaged full time in college and university teaching or administration. 
It has approximately 18,000 members in 1,600 of the Nation’s 1,800 in- 
stitutions of higher education. Its members are presidents, provosts, 
deans, business managers, registrars, librarians, various other adminis- 
trative officers and faculty members from every academic and profes- 
sional field. ‘The Department is a representative cross section of 
American higher education, and its views, therefore, are significant in 
connection with any proposed legislation which affects the young peo- 
ple of the country and our institutions of higher education. 

Individuals in higher education are not so opposed to the principle 
of universal military training as is generally believed and I am not 
here to oppose UMT as such. The department has signed question- 
naires from 1,500 members, which indicate that only a little over half 
the ee: percent—are opposed to UMT as a national pol- 
iv: 43 percent are in favor of it; and 5 percent are still undecided. 
But these same individuals are on the whole opposed to setting up a 
UMT program in 1952, concurrently with continued selective-service 
operation. Only one-fourth of the respondents believe Congress 
should aet to get the program into operation now. But nearly cwo- 
wii believe that Congress should postpone the introduction of UMT 

r the time being. Slightly less believe that Congress should with- 
draw authorization for UMT and give up the idea. 
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No group in the Nation makes a greater contribution to our national 
security and welfare than our colleges and universities. What they 
do may not only determine the preservation of our long-range security, 
but their contribution to our immediate defense effort is a major one. 
In this divided world, our greatest asset is not our manpower, but our 
productive capacity. And the Nation depends upon the colleges : and 
saivucdiion for the highly trained individuals in the se ient ific and 
technological fields who are responsible for advances in the area of 
phones and industrial development or who provide the instructional 

rv managerial skills which will enable persons with less than a colle ze 
education to increase the productive capacity that is essential to the 
preservation of our national security. In addition, the colleges and 
universities are themselves engaged in a tremendous volume of scien 
tific research and development of a military nature—to the value of 
$100,000,000 this year—and in the training of all new officers for our 
armed services during the present period of partial mobilization. 

No one can accuse the colleges and universities of being insensitive 
to the vital needs of the defense effort and national security at this 
time. It is because they see so clearly the magnitude of the task 
that lies ahead that they are opposed to the initiation of a program of 
universal military training at this time. The proposal for UMT 
inadequate to meet the present crisis in world affairs. 

According to testimony of the Secretary of Defense before this 
committee, it is the present intention of the Defense Department and 
the President to ask for initiation of the UMT programs 6 montlis 
after the passage of the proposed legislation. The Chairman of the 
National Sec urity Training Commission has testified that as UMT 
becomes fully operative, the draft could be eliminated and the size 
of the Armed Forces cut down. General Collins has stated that 
this could be done in approximately 2 or 3 years, depending upon the 
size of the backlog of trained men and international conditions. 

I submit to you, gentlemen, that this is wishful thinking. It 
moreover, dangerous to let the Nation expect this outcome. UMT is 
a program for peacetime. But a majority of those e ngaged in Amer! 
can higher education see no prospects of a peace by July 1955, the 
date General Collins thinks the draft could be eliminated in favor of 

fully operative UMT program. 

A samp of outstanding American educators, the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education Association, which 
er era reneral Eisenhower and President Conant, the latter as 
chairman, and the Executive Committee of the American Council on 
Education, with President Case of Colgate as chairman, has just 
issued a pamphlet, Education and National Security, which is based 
upon the essumption that cur present period of tense international 
conflict abroad and partial mobilization at home will last for a long 
period of time—presumably a decade or more. Let me insert here 
that the day before yesterday Secretary of the Navy Dan Kimball 
hod something to say in this connection. I quote from last night’ 
paper: 

We anticipate that we may have to maintain strong, balanced forces fo! 
much as 10 more years, even though that 10-year period does not produce a major 
war. We will maintain naval power at a level deemed sufficient to dissuade any 


aggressor or group of aggressors 
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The report to which I have referred, Education and National 
Security, assumes that an armed force of approximately 3.5 million 
men will be needed to preserve our national security during this time. 
Regardless of the size of the reserve forces, the Armed Forces can- 
- be cut much lower; it is more probable that the requirements will 
be higher 

The Department of Higher Education accepts this assumption. 
When the present pool of available manpower in the 181% to 26-year- 
old group is exhausted, therefore, which Selective Service estimates 
will be early 1953 at the latest, the maintenance of an Armed Force 
of this size “in being” will require at least 2 years of military service 
of every able-bodied young man. The need cannot be met through 
giving $00,000 men annually only 6 months of active military service. 
An Armed Force of 750,000 careerists—the usual estimate —plus 400,- 
000 NSTC trainees, the number in uniform at any one time, plus the 
National Guardsmen, reservists, and women in active service, will 
not provide an armed force large enough to meet our military com- 
mitments in this divided world. The result is that NSTC trainees 
will have to continue in active service or former trainees be 
recalled to service. 

It is essential that the Nation continue to maintain an armed force 
based upon 2 years, not 6 months, of active military service of every 
physically-fit young man. The draft, not UMT, is the answer to our 
present needs and those of some years to come. 

With the future so uncertain, no useful purpose can be served by 
passing UMT legislation at this time. Ten years from now condi- 
tions may be so entirely different that ary program of universal mili- 
tary training would have to be drastically different from that pro- 
posed by the National Security Training Commission at this time. 
Whea the Nation comes closer to approaching “peacetime” condi- 
tions. it is time to draw up a blueprint for peacetime military 
training. 

In summary, the Department of Hizher Education, representing 
across section of individuals engaged ii American higher education, 
is not opposing the principle of wiversal military training as a 
peacetime measure. It is arguing that the proposais of the National 
Security Training Commission, if made into law and put into opera- 
tion by the Department of Defense at this time, wiil not provide the 
needed manpower for an armed force of sufficient size to carry out our 
military commitments and preserve our national security in this 
period of tense international crisis. Since it is impossible to predict 
how long the present or subsequent crises will last, nor to foresee what 
the condition will be if and when peace is restored, no useful purpose 
can be served by drawing up a program of universal military training 
predicated upon the establishment of these peacetime conditions. The 
Department is urging that recognition be given to the fact that uni- 
versal military service of at least 2 years’ duration will be required 
of every able-bodied young man during this period of partial mobili- 
zation and that his entrance into the Armed Forces be accomplished 
through the machinery of the draft, with such modifications as the 
situation may warrant. The Department of Higher Education would 
urge this committee to give the fullest consideration to the words of 
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great common sense which General MacArthur spoke before a con- 
gressional hearing last May: 

I should advise most seriously, if I were considering (UMT), that I would 
wait and get through the emergency that faces us now, and then on what ha, 
resulted, and what exists then, | would sum up the facts and make my decision 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Horn. Now let me 
ask just a few questions. This is a very fine statement you have mace, 
but I see something that appears to be a little contradictory. You 
say “The Association of Higher Education is not opposed to the prin 
ciple of universal military training as a peacetime measure,” and yet 
at the very outset of your statement you state that by the results of 
a referendum that 52 percent are opposed to UMT as a national pegs v. 
How do you reconcile that? You say 43 percent are in favor of 
and 5 percent are still undecided, and yet you are committing in your 
statement the Department of Higher Education as not opposing the 
principle of universal military training as a peacetime measure. 

Mr. Horn. I should say-—— 

The CuairMan. From your statistics, it looks like to me they are. 

Mr. Horn. Mr. Chairman, on a return of 1,500 questionnaires out 
of our membership and out of a slightly more than one-half opposing 
this in principle, I think it is not wise for the Department of Higher 
Education or any other body to go on record as saying we are op- 
posed, on such a close vote, to the principle of UMT. 

The Ciaran. Then to sum up your statement, you are in this 
kind of position. You believe in UMT, but you don’t think this is the 
time to inaugurate it ? 

Mr. Horn. I wouldn't go so far, Mr. Vinson, as to say that we be 
lieve in UMT. That is a moot question as the returns on the statistics 
show. We are not opposing UMT. 

The Cuairman. All right. 

Mr. Horn. We think it ought to be considered later. 

The Cuairman. Your association is not opposing UMT, but you 
do not think this is the proper time / 

Mr. Horn. I think that is correct. 

The CuarrmMan,. That is the whole situation. 

Mr. Horn. Yes, sir. We think that it is necessary for young me! 
to have to face more than just 6 months of training at this particula 
time, with the international situation as it is. 

The Cuairman. Now of course the Department may not be able 
to live up to its hopes that it has in mind, that world conditions will 
permit UM'T to be inaugurated within 6 months after the passage o! 
the bill. But it is always sound to build the house before the oc: 
pant moves it. Don’t you educators take years to construct youl 
buildings before you put your classes in them? Then what harm co 
there be in the hopes and aspirations of the Department if they ca: 
be carried out now to put the machinery on the statute book and 11 
conditions do permit it, then you can do it and if conditions do no! 
permit it why it is not done ¢ 

Mr. Horn. Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that if I were convinced. as 
General Collins seems to be, that the international situation would be 
such within 3 years, by July 1, 1955, that we did not need an active 
armed force in being of 314 million men, I would agree with you. But 
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I am more inclined to think as Secretary Kimball believes, that for 
10 years to come we will need the same sort of an armed force we 
have today. 

The Cuarrman. Well, if we continue to maintain an armed force 
of 314 million men for an indefinite period of time, we will almost kill 
the goose that lays the golden egg. And we must try, if possible, to 
find some w ay to relieve ‘the taxpayer of the enormous burden to main- 
tain a large standing army. That is the objective of UMT. UMT is 
a peacetime proposal. If it cannot go in now, it just cannot go in. 
We have to defend the country first. 

Mr. Horn. Right. 

The Cuarmman. And if we cannot do both, why then we have to do 
the most sensible thing and maintain the standing force. 

So I cannot see where there is any harm for me to go out here and 
buy me an overcoat that I may not have to wear during the winter, 
but if it gets cold I will have a coat to put on. 

Mr. Horn. May I take your analogy and say that the scientists are 
telling us for example that the climate of the world is getting warmer. 
Therefore, if 10 and 20 years from now it is going to be a lot warmer 
in this climate than it is today, there is no point in my getting an over- 
coat, but I should get a topcoat. 

The Cuarreman. I think we have to live in this day and age from 
almost Saturday night to Saturday night. Now the world conditions 
may in 1955, require us to extend the draft again. It may be we can 
abandon the draft. It may be in 1952 or 1943 that we can begin to 
put in full effect UMT and reduce the standing force. And it may 
not be possible to do any of those things, except to go down the high- 
way we are on now. 

Mr. Horn. That is right. 

The CuatrmMan. But there cannot be any harm in putting the house 
in order, in making it ready if the tenant has to occupy it. That. is 
ull UMT is in this bill for, to provide the method, when the time 
comes, If it does ever arrive, to put it in force. 

Mr. Horn. May I remind you, sir, of the point I tried to make in 
my testimony, that by 1955 what we would have to do might be quite 
different from what we might have to do in 1952, and therefore, it is 
good time to consider it when and if that appears to be on the horizon. 

The CrarrMan. The answer to that is: Congress is in session every 
vear, this committee is in session almost every day that Congress is 

ere, and we can meet all those emergencies and change it to corre- 
spond with the times. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman 

The CuarrmMan. But as we visualize it today, it looks like to me it 
is sound to say that we shall have the house ready if we got to occupy 
it. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman. In other words, Mr. Horn, you be- 
lleve you want to wait until the crisis is right on us and then you want 
to decide what to do, is that: it ? 

Mr. Horn. No, I wouldn’t say so, sir. 

Mr. Jomnson. Doesn't your organization look ahead for years and 
plan your work on that basis, of the coming situations / 

Mr. Horn. Yes. May I remind you of the statement I made: “When 
the Nation comes closer to approaching peacetime conditions, it is 

ine to draw up a blueprint for peacetime military training.” We are 








convinced that this crisis at the present time, this period of semi- 
mobilization, if you will, is a long-range thing, perhaps 10 years. We 
see no possibility of a reduction in the standing forces, the military 
service, of very much less than 31% million men. The result is that 
that means that every able-bodied young man as he reaches 18 or 181, 
for the next 10 years is going to enter military service. If that is the 
case, sir, Why should we put UMT as proposed by the National Secur- 
ity Training Commission on the books now 4 

The Cuairman. I think the committee has the Doctor’s views quit« 
well. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuairmMan. I want to compliment him for making it so clear, 
the position of the Higher Education Association, Of course, I can- 
not go along with you. I don’t think there is any harm in the world 
preparing for tomorrow. I think it is the proper thing for a nation to 
do, to look as far ahead as possible and to work out a plan and a pro 
gram. If you cannot ever put it into effect, no harm has been done. 
At least you are thinking about the future, instead of about the past. 

Mr. Jounson. Could Lask another question, please / 

The Cuairman. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Are you old enough to have lived through the two 
War's ¢ 

Mr. Horn. No,sir: Iwasa child inthe First World War. 

Mr. Jounson. A child ¢ 

Mr. Horn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I was a young man, then. Anyway, twice now 
I have seen us throw everything away when the war was over. We 
always seem to do that. And disregard all the warnings and every- 
thing else. Now we are trying to do it again. 

Mr. Horn. I maintain that my testimony is just to the contrary. I 
want something stronger than UMT. For 10 years I am willing to 
havea 314 million armed force, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. That is what will lead us to militarism. You want a 
regular, professional army, and you know when you get professional 
armies the man at the head of them asks for everything under the 
sun and they get it in the scare situation we are in. 

Mr. Horn. Do you think in the present Armed Forces of 3,600,000 
that we have a professional army / 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, to a great extent. We haven’t enough profes 
sionals, but they are dragging them in through the draft which is an 
emergency measure. 

Mr. Horn. But that, sir, doesn’t make a professional military man, 
io serve 2 years inthe Armed Forces. I served 4 years in the last war 
and that doesn’t make me a professional. 

Mr. Jounson. Like the chairman says, that is what we are going to 
have, a sort of a semiprofessional, large army. 

Mr. Horn. I think UMT, gentlemen, can lull us into a period of false 
security. We have to face what this position of leadership that the 
United States takes in the world today involves and it involves a 
substantial military force in being. 

The CuatrmMan. That is exactly what we are cognizant of. We 
know probably for a long time you must have it and you must have a 
military force in being. But at the same time, when conditions do 
arise that we can get away from that expensive method, then Iam fora 
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plan to have been worked out which can accomplish the same thing— 
security—by having a large Reserve force. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman— 

The CHarrmMan. One minute. Here is another statement. You said 
“The proposal for UMT is inadequate to meet the present crisis in 
world affairs.” UMT is not intended to meet the crisis in the same 
sense as a standing army. It is not designed for that purpose. It 
is a reserve, to be called in in case it becomes necessary. The only way 
to maintain the Armed Forces now is by selective service. But I 
am hoping that when 1955 comes around and we have everything 
in shape and world conditions permit, that we can get rid of the draft 
and that we will have a large reserve built up by. UMT. Now that 
may be a pious hope. It may not be possible. We have to continue 
to go along like we are going along now. But it certainly cannot do 
any harm. 

Mr. Horn. I wish—— 

The Cuairrman. To provide the plans and if it cannot go into effect, 
not one dollar has been spent. 

Mr. Horn. May I remind you, sir, maybe I read the testimony in- 
correctly, but it is my understanding that the Department of Defense 
plans to put this into operation 6 months after the enabling legislation, 

The CHairmMan. It would if conditions warranted. But sup- 
pose conditions don’t warrant it. It cannot go into effect, Sup- 
pose conditions break out in China and other places of the world that 
they cannot meet those hopes and aspirations. Why certainly they 
wouldn’t go ahead and put it into effect, because it will take all the 
manpower then to be used in the Regular force. But certainly there 
is no harm to pli in for the future, with the hope that your plans can 
be carried out. That is all UMT is, laying or putting it on the statute 
book; and, if times come around where you can open the book and 
go through with it, why, you will do it. But, if it doesn’t come 
around, the book is shut until the proper time to open it. 

Mr. Bares. Mr Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Barres. Mr. Horn. 

Mr. Horn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. You wouldn’t want to give the impression by your 
statement on page 8, where you quote ‘General Eisenhower and Dr. 
Conant, that those people are definitely against UMT at this time? 

Mr. Horn. No, sir. The document, Education and National Se- 
curity, makes a specific statement that the group has not considered 
UMT. And I should say that, of course, General Eisenhower was in 
Europe at the time this document was in preparation, but he read 
the draft and signed the document. 

Mr. Barres. I see. But none of it has a bearing upon— 

Mr. Horn. No bearing upon UMT as a peac etime proposal. It is 
wholly based upon the assumption—— 

Mr. Barres. Or upon UMT today ? 

Mr. Horn. Or on UMT today. 

Mr. Bares. In other words, your statement, in which you quote Dr. 
Conant and Eisenhower, has no relation whatsoever to the question 
of universal military training in their opinion ? 

Mr. Horn. It has very great implications, I should say, sir. 

Mr. Barres. But it does not reflect in any way—— 


Mr. Horn. No. 
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Mr. Bares(continuing). Their opinion at this time of universal 
military training ? 

Mr. Horn. A considered judgment on UMT as such; no, sir. 

Mr. Barres. Now, Dr. Conant appeared before this committee o1 
Thursday, March 8, of last year, as a member of the Committee o1 
the Present Danger. At that time he said: “Speaking for the organi 
zation, we support a Universal Military Training $ Service Act.” 

Mr. Horn. Now, did he say “universal military training” or “uni- 
versal military service”? Dr. Conant, I think, is pretty careful as to 
what he is advocating. I think you will find that what I have advo 
cated here today goes along with what President Conant has advo 
cated 100 percent—a 2-year period of military training service. 

Mr. Bares. But you wouldn’t say this statement you quoted has 
any relation to UMT in their opinion ? 

Mr. Horn. Let me quote from this document Education and Na 
tional Security, a pamphlet issued last week by the Educational Po! 
icies Commission of the National Education Association and the 
American Council on Education: 

It should be understood that all this discussion proceeds on the assumption 
that the world situation will compel the United States to keep a Military Is 
tablishment of approximately 34% million men under arms. 

That is the position I take here. 
It does not deal with “universal military training” or “universal military serv- 
ice” aS a permanent peacetime policy for the United States. 


But it assumes we are not anywhere near a peacetime condition for 
which UMT might be considered for at least 10 years. Let me 

The Cuatrman. I think every day that we stay out of war we are 
getting that much closer to peace; at least, we hope so. If we get an 


armistice over in Korea and things rock along, the Department migh 
take the responsibility of saying “We will take a calculated risk: 
will reduce our standing force, and we will go to building up a Ready 
Reserve.” But no harm has been done if Congress writes in the book 
that if conditions do arise the President can inaugurate UMT or the 
Congress can do it itself. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Horn, what do you mean by “peacetime” ? 

Mr. Horn. We are not in a period of peacetime in my opinion. 

Mr. Bares. At this time? 

Mr. Horn. At this time. Nor do I see any period of peacetime i 
the sense that UMT is, I understand, supposed to take care of for a 
good many years. 

Mr. Bares. The thing that concerns me, Mr. Horn, is this, and th 
chairman has touched on this problem: If we are in a period of 
stress, say, over a period of 20 years, it is going to require tremendous 
military expenditures to maintain a large standing Army. Now, the 
thing that IT would like to achieve sometime during that period, 
the sooner the better if it is feasible—and I don’t consider it feasible 
at the moment—is to cut down on the size of the standing Army an 
establish a good potential Reserve which can augment the forces 
quickly and promptly whenever the circumstances should require it. 

Now, I am as concerned—as a matter of fact, more concerned 
about this long period of stress in which there would be no actual! 
fighting, we will say, than I am about peacetime as such, becaus 
there the economy of the country can be strengthened greatly 
maintaining a large standing Army. 
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Mr. Horn. I am not competent to judge whether the United States 
can stand an annual expenditure of 40 or 50 billion dollars for the 
next 10 years. That is for people of the Congress of the United 
States and the economists to work out. 

Mr. Jonnson. What.do you mean by “50 billion”? It will be 250 
billion for 10 years if it is going on like it is now. You certainly must 
have read the last budget that the President sent up. 

Mr. Horn. I certainly have. 

Mr. Jornson. It is climbing up every year. 

Mr. Horn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. And inflation is climbing right along with it; so, we 
will have to have more dollars. 

Mr. Horn. Yes, sir. 

The CuairMan. I think the witness has made his case clear. He is 
for universal military training, but he doesn’t think this is the right 
time to start it. 

Mr. Horn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. I just wanted to go a little further on that. Now you 
say you are not competent to judge. On the other hand, aren’t you 
alarmed at these tremendous military expenditures / 

Mr. Horn. Very much so. 

Mr. Barrs. Now, don’t you think we should try to do something 
about it if we can ? 

Mr. Horn. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Bares. That is the purpose of our thinking along these lines 
today. 

Mr. Horn. May I just read a passage from the report of the Com- 
mission? In its introductory passage, with regard to the summary of 
the report, it speaks about this trouble we have had. | Reading :] 
that, in consequence, our basic and long-range military policies must provide for 
swift adjustments between periods of acute crisis, which demand large standing 
forces, and periods of relative calm, which require smaller standing forces plus 
a large, trained, and Ready Reserve. 

I assume it is on that assumption that there is that difference; that 
the Commission has made its report, and you advocate puting this on 
the books. But, gentlemen, I maintain that this period of acute crisis 
is the period between large shooting wars. I see for the next decade 
no period of relative calm which would permit a substantial reduction 
of an Armed Force much less than 3,500,000 men in being, regardless 
of what it costs the country. 

Mr. Barres. Iam not sure I understand what “relative calm” might 
be. 

Mr. Horn. Nor I, but that is the term the Commission used, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Of course, that was the context of what I was trying to 
indicate to you, Just this period of stress. 

The Cuairrman. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Coir. Doctor, did your organization appear on the subject last 
vear ¢ 

Mr. Horn. On UMT? No, sir. 

Mr. Cote. Weren’t you aware that it was under consideration 4 

Mr. Horn. I was not in the association at that time. 

Mr. Corr. Tam not talking about you; Iam talking about the asso- 
cation. Do you know for what reason the association did not appear 


last year ? 
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Mr. Horn. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Corr. Because the arguments you have presented today are 
arguments that should have been presented a year ago. 

Mr. Horn. IT am not certain, sir. 

Mr. Cote. Why didn’t your organization cogcentrate its thought on 
the type of plan for training which this Commission has recommended 
and give the committee the benefit of the views of you educators on 
a program of training ¢ 

Mr. Horn. I can give you some answers on that particular matter 
if you would like, but it seemed to me, to speak truthfully, that in view 
of the position that we are taking there is no real point in arguing a 
program which we can see no sense in putting through, 

Mr. Cour. That point was settled by the people’s representatives in 
Congress last year. Now they are confronted by two questions: The 
type of the program and when the boys will be put into the program. 
T »m disappointed that the group of educators hasn’t been more help- 
ful to the committee. 

Mr. Horn. If you would care for me to answer a number of ques- 
tions—for example, I can give you some figures whether they think 
trainees ought to be inducted, if this UMT program is enacted, monthly 
or quarterly or on a 6-month basis. 

wr, Cole, L think the discussion of the plan from the standpoint 
of your group would have been far more helpful to this committee 
than what you already discussed. 

Mr. Horn. I am sorry. 

Mr. Corz. I would like to have you discuss the plan. That is what 
we are sitting here for. 

The Cnatrrman. What is the viewpoint of the higher educators on 
the method of induction ¢ 

Mr. Horn. I will give you the figures on that, sir. The figures 
indicate that a very slight majority are in favor of monthly induc- 
tions, as is recommended by the Commission. My figures indicate 
here on the questionnaire that 269 individuals have favored semi- 
annual inductions; 310, quarterly inductions; 398, monthly induc 
tions; and 317, no opinion. It is fairly evenly divided. I should s: 
— personal experience that the colleges could probably adjust var 
ter to a quarterly induction than they could to a monthly induction. 
I oaia think, if UMT is enacted, the machinery can be set in motion 
so that would be just as feasible as monthly inductions. 

The Ciamaman. Mr. Cole, let me interrupt you right there and ask 
this: Did you send out a questionnaire as to the Commission’s plan { 

Mr. Horn. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. Now, don’t you think it would help the committee 
if you would give us the be nefit of the results of the questionnaire on 
the Commission’s plan? If you are not in position to do it now, could 
you do it Monday morning ¢ 

Mr. Horn. I can give you some appropriate figures right now; for 
example, with regard to the question of the deferment. provisions 
made in the recommendations of the Commission: 86.6 percent of 
the individuals who answered this questionnaire, approximately 
1.500—in other words, a pretty high percentage—think that the pro- 
visions for the deferment of high-school students are quite fair and 
satisfactory. 
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With regard to the proposal for the deferment of college students, 
a little less than two-thirds feel that they are generally fair and 
satisfactory. 

The Cuairman. What? 

Mr. Horn. Two-thirds of the college and university people who 
responded to this questionnaire think that the proposals for the defer- 
ment of college students, for the handling of college students under 
the UMT program as proposed by the Commission, are generally fair 
and satisfactory. 

Now, there is, however, a proposal with regard to the deferment 
of medical personnel. On that basis, about 55 percent, a little better 
than one-half, feel that the recommendations are too strict. In other 
words, the need for health personnel in the Nation today is so great 
that the majority of people in college and university work feel that 
special consideration should be given to that group. 

Now, a question which will interest you: We asked these people if 
the recommendations of the Commission regarding how they affected 
the college program were to be enacted by Congress. | Reading: | 
“Does it seem to you that in general most colleges would be faced 
with * * *"—and these are the alternative answers—‘“an almost 
impossible problem of adjusting their academic year to the demands 
of UMT?” And only about one-fifth said “Yes.” 

“Considerable difficulty and inconvenience, but it could be done” 
ran around two-thirds, a little better than one-half. 

And those who thought “Only minor adjustments that would create 
no real difficulty,” a small percentage. 

In other words, the colleges could adjust to this program. 

The CuairkMan,. That is right. Now, Doctor, have you the question- 
naire before you there that you sent out / 

Mr. Horn. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. Will you put that in the record with the answers? 
Now, from what you have already read there, it looks like the colleges 
are somewhat going along in certain viewpoints with the Commission. 
That is what we want to hear. 

Mr. Horn. May I submit that to you, sir, the first of the week ? 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Corr. You are going to submit the questionnaire ? 

Mr. Horn. I will submit the questionnaire. 

The CHarrMman. Submit the questionnaire. Give us the informa- 
tion, because that is what we want. 

Mr. Corr. In what instance, if any, did the majority of your people 
(disapprove of any phase of the recommendation of the Training Com- 
mission, with the exception of the doctors, and in that connection you 
say the majority felt that the treatment of the doctors was a little 
too rigid ? 

Mr. Horn. There is the question on the possibility of the two 3- 
month periods. 

The Chairman. Yes, let’s hear that. What did they say about 
split training? 

Mr. Hosn. Yes, about split training is what I want to get here, sir. 
Here is the question, sir: “The law now provides for military training 
of 6 months’ duration under any UMT program and the report recom- 
mends that this training take place over a single 6-month period. Do 
you favor a single consecutive 6-month training period for all, two 
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separate training periods of 3 months each for all, two 3-month periods 
for those like college students who might prefer to take the trainin, 


over the summer months, and a single 6-month period for others ¢” 


Two-thirds preferred the latter. About two-thirds would recom 
mend an optional 3-month program. 

Mr. Bares. Doctor, do you really expect that you would get any 
other answer than that ? 

Mr. Horn. I am surprised, to tell you the truth, that one-third 
approved of a single consecutive 6-month training period. 


Mr. Bares. Of course you are. But I mean in terms of percentage, 


obviously the overwhelmingly number of colleges would prefer 


have no interference with their academic schedule and therefore have 


it during the 2-month period. Of course you would expect a tr 


mendous portion of them to want to do that, because there would be 


no inconvenience whatever. They wouldn't have to make any adjust 
ments, isn’t that so / 

Mr. Horn. That is not quite correct. 

The Cramman. Doctor, fix up a new statement according to you 
questionnaire and bring it around here Monday morning. 

Mr. Coir. One other question I would like to have the doctor amplify 
for me, if he would, which puzzles me no end. He says he is ready 
to draw these boys in for 2 years of service, and, of course, included 
in that 2 years must be a period of training, and yet he is totall) 
unwilling for the boys to be brought in for a period of 6 months of 
training, with the understanding that they might be immediately 
called in for 18 months of service. 

Now, to me that is tweedledee and tweedledum and I would like to 
have you tell me the difference. 

Mr. Horn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corr. Between 2 years of service and 6 months of training 
plus 18 months of service. 

Mr. Horn. It seems to me that what the Armed Forces need to do 
is to find out what is the best sort of training—— 

Mr. Core. Tell me the difference between now. 

Mr. Horn. According to the Commission, the training of the boys 
in 6 months of UMT is to be different from the training they are now 
getting when they are inducted into service. 

Mr. Cote. That is news to me. 

The Cuairman. It is to be basic military. 

Mr. Coir. That is something brand new. 

Mr. Horn. It is basic military training. 

Mr. Corr. And that is what the boys are getting now when they are 
drafted. 

Mr. Horn. The boys are not to have military status, sir. 

Mr. Cotr. But the type of training they get is exactly the same. 
If it isn’t, this whole program of basic military training is entirely 
different from the objective that was sought by those that supported it. 

Mr. Horn. If you mean they go through the infiltration course like 
the other boys, I assume they do. But if this is necessary, if we are to 
have these things, two programs concurrently—-why have two pro- 
grams concurrently ¢ 

Mr. Corr. No, no. What is the difference between 2 years of trai! 
ing and service and 6 months of training plus 18 months of sem 
in the net effect ? 
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Mr. Horn. In the net effect none. That is why I can’t see why you 
are asking for UMT at this time for 

Mr. Coe. et can you advocate drafting universally all men of 
the age of 18, 19, for 2 years of service now, ‘and at the same time be 
unwilling to “natt all men of that age for 6 months of training, with 
the possibility they might have 18 months of service immediately 
after ? 

Mr. Horn. Well, if you just want to change the titles, the labels on 
this thing, that is all right. But that isn’t “what the S Security Com- 
mission has advocated, sir. 

Mr. Corr. Now, what are you talking about? 

Mr. Horn. This is to be a separate program 

Mr. Core. What are you talking about now? 

Mr. Horn. I am talking about the fact that, according to the 
report as I read it here, we are to set up at the present time or when- 
ever Congress decides or passes the legislation and the Department 
of Defense puts it into service, and, according to testimony before this 
committee last week, it is expected that the Department of Defense 
will undertake that 6 months after the Congress approves the legis- 
lation—set up an entirely separate program. 

Now, to be realistic, these boys, if they go into a 6 months’ pro- 
gram of UMT, immediately have to continue for 18 months of active 
service, and if that is the case it makes no sense to me to set up a 
separate installation, a separate-training program, when you already 
have a training program in being which will take care of every able- 
bodied young man who reaches the age of 18 or 1814. 

Mr. Cote. Then your opposition to the training program is the 
fact that it has a different label, that it is called a training program, 
and it is sponsored and supervised by a commission of civilians, 
whereas the other one is labeled military training—— 

Mr. Horn. No, sir: I am making no—— 

Mr. Cote. Sponsored and trained by military. 

Mr. Horn. I am making no objection, sir, to a program of universal 
military training at such time as the present emergency is over. 
During the present emergency, what I have advocated in my paper 
here and what I continue to advocate is that we recognize the fact 
that UMT is inadequate to meet our demands for national security, 
and I see no reason to expect it to be otherwise for at least 10 years, 
and therefore I can’t see why you want this UMT at this particular 
time, 

Mr. Jounson. Well, you believe in having the draft for 10 years 
{the emergency lasts / 

Mr. Horn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, what is the difference? As Mr. Cole says, we 

ire trying to develop a little better program than the draft is, by 
UMT. 

Mr. Horn. A program of 6 months of military service, then to send 
the hoy into the Reserves, is not enough. Actually what will happen, 
gentlemen 

The CHarrmMan. Well, thank you—— 

Mr. Horn. May I have one more minute, sir? If this happens, 
suppose in 1955 you do away with the draft as it is now constituted 
nd we have universal military training, what will hapnen, ac T see 

: this, that the boys will do their 6 months of universal military 
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training and immediately be ordered to active duty for a period of 
18 months for some years to come. If they are not ordered to active 
duty immediately for 18 months, then it will be necessary to call up 
those who have had 6 months, and you have the same disrupted effect 
as you have by calling up for service of any kind. 

The Cuairman. All right. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Mr. Horn. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

The Cuairman. Now the next witness is Col. James L. Conrad, 
American Association of Junior Colleges. 

Colonel Conran. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Now, Colonel Conrad, you are representing the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. The committee would be 
glad to have your comments. 


STATEMENT OF COL. JAMES L. CONRAD, PRESIDENT, NICHOLS 
JUNIOR COLLEGE, DUDLEY, MASS. 


Colonel Conrap. I am Col. James L. Conrad, president, Nichols 
Junior College, Dudley, Mass., and chairman of the legislative re 
search committee of the American Association of Junior Colleges. 

Representation: The American Association of Junior Colleges is 
a professional organization, nonprofit and nonpolitical, representing 
450 member colleges in all States except two. Student enrollments 
in junior colleges for the academic year 1950-51 were 575,000 stu- 
dents. The other members of the legislative research committee are 
as follows: Dr. Paul F. Gaiser, president, Clark College, Vancouver, 
Wash.: Mr. Leland L. Medsker, director, east campus, Contra Costa 
Junior College, Martinez, Calif.; Mr. Dwight C. Baird, president, 
Trinidad State Junior College, Trinidad, Colo.; Dr. Chester H. Kat 
enkamp, principal, Baltimore Junior College, Baltimore, Md.; Mr. 
William S. Smith, president, South Georgia College, Douglas, Ga.: 
Dr. H. EK. Jenkins, ac we Tyler Junior ( ‘ollege, Tyler, Tex.; and 
Mr. Alan S. Wilson, president, Hillyer ( wiee Hartford, Conn. 

Presentation of position: 

I. The American Association of Junior Colleges wishes to make 


it perfectly clear that military strength for national security and 
world peace must be maintained. We believe that the present world 
situation and what may be expected for several years in the future 
will demand that practically every able and acceptable man will be 
expected to render valuable service to his country. However, we 
are opposed to the assumption that active military duty must be per- 
formed by every person. Men must be continuously trained in other 
fields essential to national welfare and military security. 

Il. The American Association of Junior Colleges is opposed to 
provisions in H. R. 5904 which demand 6 months of continuous mil- 
tary training for every acceptable youth of 18 years, except extreme 
hardship cases and those who will attend one of the national militar) 
academies. Our opposition is based on the following reasons: 

A. The estimated costs for this program are nothing less than 
fantastic. When they are broken down into per unit costs, the) 
are as follows: 

First stage: Number of men, 60,000: total cost, $8398,895.210: cost 
per man for 6 months’ training, $6,648; one trainer or administrative 
personnel for every two trainees. 
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Second stage: Number of men, 800,000; total cost, $4,187,983,600 ; 
cost per man for 6 months’ training, $5,235; one trainer for every two 
trainees. 

Third stage: Number of men, 800,000; total cost, $2,158,746,200; 
cost per man for 6 months’ training, $2,698 ; one trainer for every two 
trainees. 

B. This plan would inevitably disrupt and retard the further prep- 
aration of young men for technical, scientific, and professional ca- 
reers Which are so desperately needed for national security and 
military efficiency. 

C. The proposed plan would virtually destroy the time-honored 
American tradition of voluntary services for military careers. One 
of the greatest assets of American citizenship is the opportunity 
men have to initiate voluntary military services and because of this 
fact we believe that volunteers for military duty have contributed 
to the success of our arms out of all proportion to their numbers. 

II. The American Association of Junior Colleges believes in and 
has gone on record (at the national convention in Des Moines, lowa, 
March 8, 1951) for a plan which is believed to be superior to that 
provided in H. R. 5904. Our proposal is as follows: 

A. Every able-bodied male citizen on reaching the age of 1814, 
unless exempted for training in other essential fields, and unless he 
is still in high school and in that case the age should not be over 19, 
should begin a program of military training or of military training 
and education which will be not less than 24 months or its equivalent. 
As each able-bodied young man, therefore, approaches the age of 1814, 
he may fully expect to render some kind of special service in behalf 
of his country. 

B. The plan of the American Association of Junior Colleges under 
which citizens may satisfy the minimum requirements for military 
service is as follows: 

1. He may enlist in any branch of the Regular Military Establish- 
ments. We believe that under no circumstances should the privilege 
of voluntary enlistments for the various branches of military service 
be abolished. 

2. He may enlist in the National Guard of the several States. We 
Lelieve that the National Guard should be greatly expanded, the time 
of training extended, and the States assisted to a greater extent by 
the National Government in providing adequate facilities for this line 
ci defense. We believe that men can enter the National Guard ini- 
tially without the necessity of going through 6 months of basic train- 
iig ina universal military training camp, provided the program for 
the National Guard is extended and strengthened. 

Moreover, the fact that men may live at home and engage in profit- 
able and productive employment will result in tremendous savings in 
military expense and add to the national wealth from the productivity 
of the members of the National Guard. 

5. Young men may seek appointment to attend one of the national 
uilitary academies. These academies provide for concurrent mili- 
fary training and education. Apparently the program is successful; 
ctherwise, the United States would not depend so heavily upon these 
institutions for the production of professional officers for the various 
branches of the armed services. If it is argued that you cannot com- 
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bine military training and education effectively, on what basis can it 
be supported that the national military academies are efticient ? 

We take notice of the provision in H. R. 5904 that young men whi 
will attend one of the national military academies shall be exempted 
from the 6 months of basic training. We wonder why. It is stated 
in H. R. 5904 that young men who are headed for civilian colleges 
and other essentially milit: ary institutions and who will be members 
of the ROTC, NRTC, Marine Corps platoon leaders class, and so 
forth, shall not be exempt from the 6 months of basic training. 

The argument advanced for this provision is that these young me) 
who will be potential officers should come in contact with the rank and 
file of all young men whom they will probably be called upon to lead 
at some future date. If this argument is sound with respect to men 
who will become officers from civilian institutions, it is equally sound 
for its young men who will become the professional military leaders 
after graduation from the national milit: ary academies. 

4. Young men should be permitted to attend colleges and take thei: 
education concurrently with military training in ROTC, NROTC, 
AFROTC, and so forth. While we do not have the percentage of 
young men who have become officers in the military establishments 
from these kinds of programs, it is our understanding that the greate: 
proportion of all commissioned officers have been secured from this 
source. 

We raise the question as to why a young man should be compelled to 
spend 6 months in basic military training and thereby disrupt li; 
initial college and university plans when he will receive that training 
during his first 2 years in the colleges and the universities. If young 
men are given 6 months of basic training before they enter college. 
it would seem to be unnecessary for them to repeat the basic progran 
in ROTC, NROTC, and so forth. We believe that it would be a waste 
of time and money to carry out this type of duplication. 

5. Young men should have the privilege of attending a junior co 
lege or technical institute in which they may receive concurrently basi 
military training and education. In all probability more than 60 per 
cent of these young men would continue their education in seni 
colleges and thus qualify for the advanced program in ROTC, 
NROTC, and so forth. 

It is believed, however, that large numbers of the graduates ot 
junior colleges and technical institutes can be trained for military 
service and concurrently receive education and training in mals 
technological fields which are greatly needed not only in civilian lif 
but alsointhe military. The report of the National Security Training 
Commission specifically indicates that a large percentage of 
men who will be inducted under the proposed universal military t1 
ing will receive specialized technical training. We contend that tls 
type of technical tr aining with the exception of certain highly 
cialized aspects can be given in colleges, junior colleges, and techn 
institutes at a cost far less than that proposed under the pla 
universal military training. 

Young men should be permitted to enlist in the Organized a 
Active Reserve component of any branch of the military service w! 
may be open to them. We believe that the Reserve Corps progra! 
david be greatly expanded, vitalized, and adjusted so that basic 11 
of training may be established in junior colleges, senior colleg 
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universities which may request them and which are capable of main- 
taining a unit of the minimum size required by the military. At this 
point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to explain to you the Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps program which we are now carrying out at Nichols Junior 
College, Dudley, Mass. 

We availed ourselves of the opportunity to make contribution to 
the Reserve program by adjusting the existing military program in 
the Enlisted Reserve Corps. We made the facilities of the college 
available and the military cooperated in sending down their officers 
to instruct these young men. We were given the Third Battalion 
of the Three Hundred and Seventy-sixth Regiment of the Ninety- 
fourth Infantry Division. This is a little unusual in that these men 
enlist, actually enlist, in the United States Army. They are subject 
to call in the event of an emergency. But it was felt that the college 
could make this contribution, 

Incidentally, I would like at this point to indicate that the pro- 
gram Was approved and instituted before the Korean incident. 

We felt that it was necessary, was a responsibility of the college to 
provide as far as it could a military background for these young men 
who unquestionably would have to go into military service. 

The program has worked surprisingly well. We have a full bat- 
talion of five Infantry companies, plus the heavy mortar company of 
the regiment. The young men have been very zealous in their attend- 
ance. They attended the summer camp for the 2 weeks’ training and 
the reports are amazing, relative to their sincerity, their interest, and 
their application. They completed that 16 weeks’ period of training 
in 2 weeks. It was my pleasure and privilege to go up there for 3 
days, visit them and talk with them. This is absolute fact. 

| have yet to hear one single solitary criticism from these trainees. 
They even said the food was wonderful. They were complimentary 
to their noncoms, and were complimentary to their officers. 

In my entire military experience I never had any such situations as 
that prevail. It has worked out very, very splendidly. There hasn’t 
been the slightest difficulty between the military authorities and the 
college. We provide the entire college facilities for these men. The 
cooperation has been excellent. Perhaps that colors my viewpoint a 
bit, because of our association. It has been done. We know it can 
be done. It can be done very well. All of the inspectors who at- 
tended these training periods have been amazed at the attention and 
the efficiency and the accomplishment not only of the Reserve officers 
but of the students. 

In the event that any eligible young man cannot or does not choose 
to select. one of the above methods of satisfying military service re- 
quirements, he will be subject to induction into the Armed Forces at 
the age of 1814 years under the provisions of selective service. 

Mr. Chairman, we believe that the general plan which we have pro- 
posed is more in keeping with American tradition and enterprise than 
the universal military training program as outlined in H. R. 5904 
which would virtually drive every young man through exactly the 
same channel. We believe that the variety of opportunity to render 
service even though it is perfectly clear that service must be rendered 
by every young man will be far more suitable to the democratic ideals 
of the United States than a plan of permanent national conscription 
olevery young man who arrives at the age of military service. 
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In conelusion, we wish to register our opposition to the proposal 
that the provisions of H. R. 5904 be initiated under the so-called volun- 
teering of young men. ‘To us, this is a clear subterfuge, an attempt 
to conceal the real issue from the American people. The recommenda 
tions for a universal compulsory, and permanent peacetime policy of 
military training should be met head on as a single issue. It should 
not be a rider to any other legislation and it should not be initiated on 
a deceptive basis. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, Colonel. I agree abso- 
lutely with your last statement : 

The recommendations for a universal, compulsory, and permanent peacetime 
policy of military training should be met head on as a single issue. 

Colonel Conran. Yes, sir. 

The Ciamman. The country should understand that the issue is 
clear-cut as to whether or not we are going to permit this Nation in- 
definitely to draft a large standing army, or we are going to try to 
reduce it by establishing some sort of a reserve built up under some 
universal training program. 

Colonel Conrap. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatmman. Now, for the benefit of the committee, I would like 
for you now to analyze and take a case of how you would apply your 
suggestions with reference to the UMT as proposed in your statement. 

Now, what would the draft board do? You see, you have to re 
member this: The draft board is going to administer the UMT. Now, 
how would the draft board function in the set-up that you would 
propose ¢ 

Colonel Conran. The draft board could be virtually eliminated, I 
believe. 

The Cuatrman. All right; then under the proposal the draft board 
would fade out of the picture ? 

Colonel Conran. Yes: I think it could be done; ves, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. All right. We would have a registration 4 

Colonel Conran. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Then after he registers what would the draft board 
do/ 

Colonel Conran. The draft board I think could function as a board 
to settle any of the problems relative to the physical condition of 
physical acceptability of an individual. Tam thinking of this, Mr. 
Chairman: In this respect, if we enlarge our Reserve components and 
our National Guard and substitute in that grouping or in that area thi 
educational, the purely educational factors of the UMT program, 1t 
could be conducted locally in colleges, utilizing existing facilities. 
utilizing available educators, available Reserve officers such as the 
UMT proposes to do, anyway. 

The CramrMan. Well, let me get around to it this way: About © 
percent of the boys, as they reach 18, never go to college; isn’t thiat 
right? Somewhere along there ? 

Colonel Conrav. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Only about 25 percent are able to go? 

Colonel Conran. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, under your proposal, what would become of 
that 75 percent? Would the draft board operate on them ? 

Colonel Conrap. Not necessarily; no, sir. 
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The CuairMan. What would become of them ? 

Colonel Conrap. I think it could be made a matter of regulation. 

The CuarkMan. There would be no service required of them 4 

Colonel Conran. No: that is not true, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Then how are you going to do it, then / 

Colonel Conran. I believe the Reserve program could be enlarged 

nd extended. At the present time they are operating on a 24-meet- 
ing-a-year basis of 2 hours each, usually 1 evening every 2 weeks. I 
believe that program could be enlarged and expanded, utilizing the 
same facilities and the same personnel that we now have. 

The CuarrMan. Let me interrupt you. Now, part of your statement 
said you were going to do away with the draft, and then in No. 7 down 
here, Vou say: 
nthe event that any eligible voung men cannot or does not choose to select one of 
he above methods of satisfying military service requirements, he will be subject 
o induction into the Armed Forces at the age of 1814 

Then if he doesn’t go to college or follow the training provided in 
the plan suggested by you, then the draft board sends him on into the 
UMT 6 months’ training program: is that correct 4 

Colonel Conrap, No, sir: I would like to correct an apparently 


| erroneous impression. I would like to give the basic idea that is behind 


this: 
If we expand the Reserve program, which I believe can be done, to a 
degree that they could take care of the basic educational factors in- 


' volved in this UMT and the military officials and Army officials par- 
| ticularly have indicated that three-fifths of the present UMT program 
» is primarily an educational program, we believe that by the expansion 
' of the Reserve units, the National Guard and the utilization of the 
F sume force, personnel force, and the same agencies that now exist, we 


ould take care of that phase of the training without the establishment 


F of large units. 


The CrrarrM an. T can’t exactly follow you. Now, under your pro- 
posal if he doesn’t go in college, then he goes in the Army for 2 years 


Funder the draft? 


Colonel Conran. No, sir: not necessarily. 
The Cuamrman. Iam sorry. I would like to know what you have 
u mind, because you represent a great organization. You are a dis- 


Pp tinguished American. These other members may understand it, but I 
pconfess T don’t understand your program for the boy that doesn’t go 


S + 


0 college. 

Now, what becomes of him / 
Colonel Conrap. The facilities of the existing educational institu- 
on and the existing structure of our Reserve organization could be 
utilized to train that eee, whether he is in college or whether 


Phe isn’t in college, and that- 


The Cratraan. Would hie: go there voluntarily or involuntarily? 
Colonel Conran. I believe he should have the e hoice of either going 
through that type of a process of training or going on duty for the 
‘-vear period. That is where the draft board might well function. 


HIn the event that he doesn't choose to take this type of training—— 


The CiarrmMan, Then it means, to sum it up, that if he doesn’t take 
le type of training suggested in your proposal, and he doesn’t go into 
4 ae why, then, the draft board drafts him for 2 years ? 


S4066 52—No. 55——27 
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Colonel Conrap. That is an election on the part of the individual. 

The Cuarrman. That is what happens; isn’t it? 

Colonel Conran. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

Colonel Conrap. He elects one form of training or the other. 

The Cuarman. Then the boy that is able to go to school, he can 
to school and get this training and then go in the Reserve, and thie 
other boys, 75 percent of the youth of America, would have to be 
subject to a 2-year draft. 

Colonel Conrap. No, sir; that is not the intent. In other words, 
these institutions, located as they are in many instances in populatio; 
areas and in many instances now giving part of their facilities and 
their time for the advancement of military training, could well include 
a Reserve program which would embrace, extend the opportunity to 
all individuals to come into that program with the college students, 

The CHairman. Let me put it this way: 

The President issues an Executive order and stops drafting beloy 
the 19, and pulls the trigger and some form of UMT goes into effect 

Now, what does the boy back in Massachusetts do who is 19 years 
of age? 

Colonel Conrap. He would have the election of continuing colle 
and continuing with a Reserve program that we believe could accom 
plish the same end under those circumstances, and using the same 
facilities in his home area, or he could go on duty for 2 years. 

If he follows this Reserve program for a period of 1 year, utilizing 
the educational facilities that exist, the personnel that are available. 
he will have completed the educational requirement of the UMT and 
then pass into his period of activity, take a 3 months’ period of trai 
ing in the summer and go on to active duty. 

The Ciaiman. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Any questions of any members of the committee of the colone] ‘ 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to pursue that just a little bit. The yx 
you were trying to get straightened out I can’t get clear in my mi 
This boy who is financially able to bo to college and participate 
the type of program that you illustrated there, you would give | 
the option of voluntary enlistment in the National Guard or 
active Reserve unit / 

Colonel Conrap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So that if he can’t go to college, he can still volu 
into one of the Reserve units? 

Colonel Conran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. H arpy. And if he doesn’t elect to do that, then he is subje Cf 
draft 4 

Colonel Conran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Tell me this: In your State how many of the stud: 
the male students of the high schools, go into the junior colleges ! 

Colonel Conran. That is rather difficult to answer, sir. We hap) 
to be the only junior college for men in the area, and there are onl. 
or three others, coeducational institutions. So it would be a 
small percentage of the State of Massachusetts that go into ] 
colleges. 

Mr. Jounson. Go into the junior colleges ¢ 

Colonel Conran. Yes, sir. 
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lual. F Mr. Jounson. When you say the junior colleges, you are talking 
about the first 2 years of a 4-year college, aren't you ¢ 

Colonel Conrap. If it is a transfer program; yes. If it is a termi- 
nal program ; no, sir. 

In other words, a junior college may have a terminal program of 
ng ) years, You see. 





| the “Mr. Jounson. But the joint I want to bring out is: Those that go 
o be to what you call junior colleges are those that take at least half of a 
college education and they are beyond the 12-year high school period. 
rds. Colonel Conran. Yes, sir. 
tio Mr. Jounson. Is that correct ? 
and Colonel Conrap. Yes, sir. 
Jude Mr. Jounson. Well, I don’t know what the ratio is in my State, 
ty to £ out in the western part of the country, but I think only half of them 
ents. vo to junior college that get through high school. I am hke the chair- 
man. What are you going to do with that other group ¢ 
elov Colonel Conrap. Well, apparently I haven’t made myself clear. 
ffect. What I feel is this: That these boys—this Reserve program can be 
years expanded. Now, they are functioning 2 hours a night twice a month. 
| Tsee no reason why that Reserve program on this basis from an hourly 
Hea standpoint couldn't be given, for example, 5 nights a week from 7 
nome until 9, and Saturday mornings, which would give 14 hours a week 
same of instruction. 


If this program of the UMT requires, as it does, 1,152 hours for 
completion, and if the military indicate, as they have, that three- 
fifths of that program is purely educational, then we believe con- 
structively that education could do the job of educating these people 
ithese ordinary subjects better than the military could. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, of course, the pattern that you have in your 
State isn’t the same in other parts of the country necessarily ? 

1, Colonel Conrap. Well, from the military—— 

Mr. Jounson. How about States where they only require the child 
to go toa school until he is 144 
aes Colonel Conran, This would not be an educational requirement, sir. 
gs This would be a military requirement. In other words, they take this 
traming. I believe the institution would be very happy to have their 
facilities utilized to accomplish this end. It would certainly eliminate 
a creat deal of the cost involved. 

lt would eliminate, to a large degree, any civilian disr uption of any 
navnitude. If we follow this UMT program, they are going to wind 
ip with 200,000 administrative personnel and of that 200,000-—— 

Mr. Jounson. In your program, do you contemplate the training 
that you gave, like the place you visited that you mentioned to us, that 
looked so good, and sounded very good to me—are those primarily 
5 oung men whom we pick out as future officers ¢ 
<9 : Colofiel Conran. No, sir: but the opportunity prevails for these men 
DI » to achieve a commission. This Enlisted Reserve Corps program, 
two ie nkly from my viewpoint, has superior advantages to the ROTC 
ry fe program, 

Mr. Jounson. Now, in the other program, on the technical or on the 
wious kinds of skills and techniques, would you get what kind of 
ning they must have from the Armed Forces, to train all the 


pecialities they have to have there in the various branches of the 


service ? 
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Colonel Conrap. Through the technical institutes in many of the 
junior colleges and many special institutions of that type, they could 
vet this basic training that the Army requires. 

Mr. Jonnson. I know, but we have a Navy and an Air Force. 

Colonel Conran. Well, I am speaking of all. 

Mr. Jounson. Would your scheme apply to those? 

Colonel Conran. I believe it would, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. In the same facility and the same results in your 
opinion ¢ 

Colonel Conrap. Yes, sin 

Mr. Jounson. Is that based on something that vou have seen operate, 
ris that just based on your imagination / 

Colonel Conrap. No: it is based on a fundamental knowledge of 
the facilities that are available and the basic training factors that exist. 
There is a strong civilian basic tie-up in this entire situaton. 

Perhaps I could summarize it this way 

We believe that where admittedly how fifths of this program is 
educational, the educators can do a better job of the educational 
factors than the military can. We believe that by the utilization of 
existing facilities, existing teachers, we can materially reduce 
the cost of this program. We also believe, and from a factual stand- 
point if we expanded the Reserve program actually on a basis of 14 
hours a week for the college year, we would be within 28 hours on an 
hourly basis of accomplishing that three-fifths of the educational 
program and then if they went on a tour of duty during the summer 
of 3 months the entire training factor could be completed, and then 
when he goes on duty at the end of that period for 1 year the student 
would not be removed from the entire picture for two full years. He 
would only-be removed from the picture for 1 vear. Cost would be 
materially reduced. It would eliminate—— 

Mr. Jounson. When you say the educational program of the UMT. 
doesn’t that mean education in military tacties, science and all those 
things, and not the formal educational program of a regular academi 
institution ¢ 

I think vou are confusing the two. 

Colonel Conrap. No; no, sir. Tf you analyze their program, you 
will find that much of the material which they are giving ts in effect 
orthodox educational material. 

The CHairman. Let me ask you this one question: Has the junio! 
colleges the facilities to take care of this large number of increased 
personnel in the student body that would go there if your plan would 
be inaugurated ¢ 

It would mean a tremendous expansion of all junior colleges bh 
cause it. would be a method for the boy to get into school to get the 
other kind of training, instead of getting the basic military traiming 

Colonel Conrap. I don’t believe the junior colleges could do it, bu 
I do believe that the senior colleges and the junior colleges could do it. 

The Crairman. That is right. — would have to increase youl 
university and college facilities in America twofold, because ever) 
boy will sav “Now, here is a one am that is put into effect. Now. 
we go to school. We will get along on this thing pretty well.” But 
the poor boy that can’t go to school, he has the draft board. and 2 
vears in the Army, in front of him. 
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Mr. Harpy. That is the thing I can’t quite get clear in my head. 
The boy that can’t take advantage of your college phase of this pro 
gram, you say he has the option then of going into an Active Reserve 
program. 

Colonel Conran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Or being drafted. 

Colonel Conran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, what is the relationship between the amount 
of training that he would get in one of these Active Reserve programs 
and the amount of training that he would get under the proposed 
UMT program in the National Security Training Corps / 

Colonel Conran. The first thing I tried to eliminate is what L think 
is one element of confusion. This Reserve program would be given 
concurrently with the academic program, but outside of their cur 
riculae. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes: but you are first talking of one thing, and then 
another. I can’t follow all that. Iam talking now about these boys 
that can’t go to college. 

Colonel Conrap. They would participate in the Reserve training 
program in the evening and on Saturday morning. Now, perhaps 

Mr. Harpy. You have spoken frequently about expanding the 
ROTC, and the Reserve. Now, I don’t know whether you mean 
expansion in any number of them and if so, how you get them in, o1 
whether you mean expansion in the periods of training. 

Colonel Harpy. Expansion in the period of training, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So, then, you would step up the training periods 
the Active Reserve units / 

Colonel Conran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So that it would take how long to get the amount of 
training in one of the Reserve units that you would get in the 6 
months in the National Security Training Corps? 

Colonel Conran. It would take 28 weeks longer. Specifically, I will 
try to work it out. 

On the basis of a 48-hour week, which is what they are figuring on 
this UMT, of 24 weeks, their training program is 1,154 hours. 

Now, a program of Reserve training on the basis that I have outlined 
of 5 evenings a week, 2 hours a night, and 4 hours on Saturday—— 

Mr. Barres. Are those for students, Colonel / 

Colonel Conrap. Those would be for students and these other people 
who can't afford to go to college. 

Mr. Bares. I have never seen any college, any proper college course 
where a student can devote 2 hours 5 nights a week to extracurricular 
activities, in addition to everything else they have. 

The Cuamman. Let him finish Mr. Hardy’s question; answer Mr. 
Hardy’s question, if vou can, Colonel. 

Colonel Conran. All right, sir: I will try to answer that one. 

The Cuarrman. Then we will get to Mr. Bates. 

Colonel Conrip. On that basis of 14 hours a week, and a college yea 
of 52 weeks. they would get in 538 hours of that 1.154. Now, if we 
accept the military concept that three-fifths of these courses are purely 
academic or educational, there would be 828 hours involved in that 
type of instruction, and 552 involved in technical military instruction. 

Having these youngsters complete that academic exposure under 
those circumstances, and then going ona 3-month tour of duty. of reg 
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ular ordinary camp duty, in the over-all we would only be 28 hour- 
short of the whole program. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. 

You are substituting there the extracurricular activity in schoo! 
for 3 months of their National Security Training Corps activity. 

Colonel Conran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. And then he has to take the 3 months, anyhow / 

Colonel Conrap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So that he could do that in the summertime without 
interfering with his college education ¢ 

Colonel Conrap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, that is one phase of it. And your contention 
that in a school year, plus the 3 months summertime, he could do o 
get all of the basic training that he would get in the 6 months im the 
National Security Training Corps? 

Colonel Conran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, that is for the school student. Now then let’s tak 
a look at the one that can’t go to college. 

Colonel Conran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hirpy. How long is it going to take him in an active Reserve 
unit to get basic training equivalent to the 6 months which he would get 
in the National Security Training Corps ‘ 

Colonel Conrap. He would participate in exactly the same pro 
gram, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. That is not the question. How long will it take ¢ 

Colonel Conran. Exactly the same length of time. 

Mr. Harpy. In other words, you are contending that a boy can keep 
his job and join an Active Reserve unit and in 6 months’ time get the 
same amount of training that he would get in the National Securit) 
Training Corps? 

Colonel Conrap. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Bates, any questions ¢ 

Mr. Bares. Colonel, I fail to understand—well, there are several 
things I don’t understand. You are going to have a 3-month training 
course ¢ 

Colonel Conran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bates. Where a man has to go on active duty during the summer 
for 3 months? 

Colonel Conran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Then if you are in favor of one summer of 3 months, 
[ fail to understand why you wouldn’t favor the split system that has 
been discussed here, where a man would go in two different summers 
of 3 months, and then you could forget these other problems that 
arise—expanding armories and tanks and electronics equipment and 
specialists in every school. And I would presume also the subsidiza- 
tion of ROTC students on an expanded scale. 

Colonel Conran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Now, I should think, if I look at it from your point of 
view, and if I was in favor of a 3-month course, to say let’s have 
split period rather than to get into all these other things that is going 
to take up so much time in the life of these already pretty well bur 
dened students. Now, what have you to say about that? 
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Colonel Conrap. I feel this way, sir, that we are not considering 
this training program alone. We have the active duty that follows 
it. In other words, it is proposed that they take these 6 months and 
then 1 month of active duty. 

Mr. Bares. No. 

Colonel Conrap. Not as a program, but that is in effect what is 
happening. They are going to duty after this period of so-called 
voluntary training or voluntary experimental group has finished. _ It 
is my understanding that all of these men will be funneled into this 
training program and then go on duty. 

Mr. Bares. Well, that has been a recent suggestion. It is not my 
concept of UMT. 

Colonel Conrap. Not basically for UMT, sir, but in practicality 
that is what is going to happen. These men are not going to be 
involved in a 6-month period alone. They are going to be involved 
ina 2-vear period. That is the thing that is concerning educators. 

Mr. Bares. Well, that first proposal is on the 60,000. I have defi- 
nite views on that. 

Colonel Conrap. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. But the basic question on UMT: I should think the 
split period would solve every problem that you have, in the absence 
of this 18 months’ service. 

Colonel Conrap. It would solve the problem. But if we accept, 
and I think we should, the realization on the part of the military 
that there is in their mind an exigency, then I think we should at- 
tempt to cooperate. What we are trying to do is to the best of 
our ability to meet this necessity for military training on the part of 
our men and yet not disrupt our educational, or our social, or economic 
economy more than necessary. I accept and I think it is a sound 
premise that a split period of training is not as effective as a sustained 
program, 

Mr. Bares. Colonel, then since you are not talking about UMT as 
we generally consider it, in its usual concept, if you are talking about 
the volunteers, you want to remember you are only talking about a 
suggestion, 

Colonel Conrap. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. Of 60,000 volunteers. 

Colonel Conran. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. Now, 60,000 volunteers going into a UMT period would 
have no relation whatsoever to college. 

Colonel Conrap. No, that is right. 

Mr. Barrs. Therefore, I don’t understand that portion of your 
argument. 

Colonel Conran. IT am talking about this eventual funneling of all 
these 1814-year-old men into this 6-month training period, followed 
by an 18-month period of active service. 

Mr. Barres. I know of no provision like that, excepting for the 
60,000 volunteers, who would have no relation whatsoever to college. 

Colonel Conrap. But from a practical standpoint, isn’t that what 
we are confronted with? At least, that is what the educators are 
concerned with, that potentiality that we feel would be detrimental. 

Mr. Bares. I think the committee has the viewpoint of the colonel. 

Mr. Gavin. I have a question to ask him now. 
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The Cuarman. Yes, sir, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. The Pine Camp that you referred to, is that on 
United States military reservation ¢ 

Colonel Conrap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. You said, if I understood you correctly, that in 2 
weeks’ training there, they received what was the equivalent to | 
weeks of basic training, is that right 

Colonel Conran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Why have the 6 months’ training’ We might take that 
program you are talking about and inside of 30 days we might |i 
able to indoctrinate them with enough so they wouldn't have to go 
longer. 

1 can’t get your reasoning there that they can acquire in 2 weeks 
what is equivalent to 16 weeks of our basic training now. 

Colonel Conrap. Well, under ordinary circumstances, sir, the mili- 
tary training is predicated on an educational level considerably below 
the college level and therefore in the promulgation of this training 
program, because of the ability of the individuals to absorb it, they 
pressed it to the limit of their ability, and they absorbed it. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, they certainly have some wonderful instructors 
if they can give in 2 weeks what is equivalent to 16 weeks of ordinary 
basic training. And you point out that three-fifths of their training 
program is educational, Where do you get that idea ¢ 

Colonel Conrap. From the universal military training standpoint, 
sir, not on the Organized Reserve. 

Mr. Gavin. I am talking about basic training now that these boys 
are going to receive. You say three-fifths of it is educational 

Colonel Conran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavi~. Where do you get those figures from ? 

Colonel Conran, That was a statement made by a member of the 
Army who has been working in this program to a very considerabl 
degree. 

Mr. Gavix. Who was it? 

Colonel Conrap. That is Colonel Hill. 

Mr. Gavin. Colonel Hill. 

Colonel Conrap. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Colonel, for the informa- 
tion you have given the committee. 

Now, the next witness—— 

Colonel Conran. Thank you, gentlemen. 

The Cuamman,. Is Mr. Charles F. Boss, Jr., Commission on Wot 
Peace of the Methodist Church, here? Is Mr. Boss here ? 

Dr. Boss. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Come right around, Doctor. 

Dr. Boss. Thank you. 

The Cuairman. Now, Doctor, you have been before the committe: 
in times gone by. It is always a pleasure to have you here. 

Dr. Boss. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And to have the viewpoint of the great Methodist 
Church, of which Mr. Short and myself are members, at least on the 
roll. We welcome you here. 

Dr. Boss. Thank you. 

The Ciairman. Sit right down, Doctor. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. CHARLES F. BOSS, JR., EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
COMMISSION OF WORLD PEACE OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 





Dr. Boss. It is a privilege to come, because this is a part of democ- 
racy, and that is what we want to keep. 

The CHarrMan. That is right, exactly. 

Dr. Boss. I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for what vou said. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my name is Charles 
F. Boss, Jr., and I am the executive secretary of the Commission on 
World Peace of the Methodist Church. I may say I am glad to have 
the two parishioners here this morning. 

The CHamMan. Thank you. 

Dr. Boss. I am also reporting the action adopted by the Council 
of Bishops of the Methodist Church, and IT have included in the 
vase the actions of certain other Methodist bodies. 

The Methodist Church is deeply interested in the issue which con- 
fronts the Congress on the adoption of the report of the Commission 
on Military Traming and Service, whose proposed program would, 

f adopted, operate under the United States Department of Defense. 

We are interested in view of the fact that of the 800,000 young men 
who would be inducted to serve under this plan, 50,000 or more—I 
think the figure would be about 60,000, but I wanted to be modest 
about it—would be Methodist voung men. Approximately every 
sixteenth young man in the line would be a Methodist. We are in- 

| terested in the maximum normal development of these young men 

- interms of Christian character, vocation, and philosophy of living, 

| of which they are capable. We are also interested in all of the young 
men of our beloved country and interested in the relation of the 
policies adopted by the Congress of the United States to the peace 
of the world. 

Not on impulse, but with considered deliberation over a period of 
time, We must report that cumulative opposition to the plan here 
presented and to any plan which embodies universal, i. e., compulsory, 
military training has mounted and is continuing to mount as will 
be demonstrated in the testimony I am hereby presenting in behalf 
of the church. 

I have been a general officer of the Methodist Chureh now for 26 
vears, and I have been executive secretary of the Commission on 
World Peace for 16 years. It is my testimony that at no time in 

he past has the Methodist Church been so overwhelmingly oppose: 
o the proposal for compulsory military training as has been demon- 
strated in recent weeks and months. During the period of the last 
few months many annual conferences of the Methodist Church, each 
composed of an equal number of laymen and ministers, have met. Not 
a single one has approved the adoption of any plan including the one 
one proposed, which embodies compulsory military training. 

On the contrary, 50 of these annual conferences, meeting in the 
States listed in the footnote, have voted against any proposed plan 
for universal military training, and these actions were taken with 

the general features of the present proposal in mind. 

As late as January 14, 1952, the Council of Bishops of the Metho- 
dist Church, meeting in full session at Atlantic City, adopted the 
following statement : 
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he Methodist Church, through its general conference, has taken a clear stand 
fuiist any system of peacetime universal military training: and the Council 


Bishops in session January 10-14, 1952, reaflirms this stand. 
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The President's Commission has formulated a plan of compulsory milita 
training which will be presented to Congress, that is, if the committee adopts i 

We urge the rejection of any plan for universal military training, because we 
believe it to be unnecessary, undemocratic. 


That statement I understand from the bishops, and I saw all 
them last week, was unanimous. I think 1 bishop out of 35 ab 
stained. I think he was one who perhaps gave some « oeeaieatial oh. all 
I say, earlier to your Commission. 

Now, this is in harmony with the statement adopted by the Com 
mission on World Peace in late November. I think I will take the 
second paragraph, because I want to omit as much as IT can. 

The CHarman. Thank vou, sir. 

Dr. Boss. The Commission stated : 


The Methodist Church, through the general conference, has taken a clear stand 
against any system of peacetime universal military training (Methodist Dis 
cipline, par. 2025, p. 599). We reaffirm this stand, Although the President 
Commission has formulated a plan of compulsory military training which ha 
been presented to, and will be considered by, Congress in 1952, we urge 
Methodists to write their Senators and Representatives and register strong! 
their opposition. 

The proposal for permanent UMT is not designed to take care of our present 
emergency. The existing selective service law provides for the draft of men as 
needed until July 1,1955. UMT is a program for putting our Nation permanently 
in the hands of the military after the emergency is over. 

We believe the American home would suffer if UMT were adopted. As Chris 
tians, we believe that wholesome moral life is better attained in normal civilia: 
surroundings than in military training camps, no matter how much the National 
Security Training Commission may attempt to control or regulate them. 

Education for citizenship in a democracy would suffer if a permanent plan of 
compulsory military training were adopted. Young men who are trained to obes 
military officers implicity are not educated to make individual moral decisions 
nor to exercise personal initiative. We do not want all our young men put into 
the hands of military leaders, nor our country placed under permanent military 
domination. 

Millions of our fathers left Europe to ese _ universal military training 
Nations such as Germany, France, Italy, and Japan, which have had this as a 
permanent policy, have fallen into the evils of militarism. 

As supporters of the United Nations, we believe in the possibility of universal 
disarmament and world peace in our lifetime. The enactment of UMT legisla 
tion will be an assumption of the inevitability of war and may well provoke 
distrust and cynicism abroad. Surely, our Nation has a higher calling 
world leadership in military preparation. 

Now, that is a policy which is gaining headway in our church. 

These actions are in harmony with actions adopted also by 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service of the Board of Missions, t! 
National Conference of Methodist Youth. The church as a whol. 
therefore, continues to stand unalterably opposed to any plan invo!\ 
ing universal military training as adopted in the official position of tli 
‘hurch in the ral ference in 1948 | which will undoubtedly 
chureh in the general contTerence 1n S, ale which wi undaoupteat! 
be readopted and probably strengthened in the general conference 
1952 when it meets in San Francisco in April. 

We are fully aware of the variety of super sugar coated propo-w> 
designed to enable the proponents of the proposed plan of the Co 
mission on Universal Military Training and Service to put this 0 
by congressional action now, despite the opposition of the chu hes 
the Asssociation of American ( ‘olleges and Universities, and « 
bodies, to it. ; 

No matter how all of the outward trimmings and paraphernalia at 
rearranged, the core of the proposals of the Commission on Univers! 
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Military Training and Service is still the same; the « ‘ounce i of bishops 
las said : “unnecessary, undemocratic, and un-American. 

It is clear that after 3 years of thorough discussion and testing 
through the Methodist C hureh i in all 48 States, there has been an in- 
creasing, instead of decreasing, abhorrence of universal, i. e., compul- 
SOry, militar y training as demonstrated in the almost unanimous vote 
of our groups in opposition. There remains the conviction that selec 
[ive service 1s now and will continue to be a superior method of supply- 
ing the Armed Forces. When that day of easing of international ten- 
sions arrives, that day of international agreement and even relative 
disarmament, the American people will almost certainly urge the ces- 
sation of any form of compulsory military service— and probably this 
will affect even selective service. 

The whole conception of compulsory military training Is repugnant 
to the American concept of freedom and democracy, repuguant to 
the American spirit. 

Now, I will just say this word in connection with the Corps of 
Chaplains, and perhaps with a few words, too, about the volunteer 
angle of it. Admiral Kincaid was quoted at least in the New York 
Times as giving some figures on this, saying that at present we have 
only one chaplain for every thousand men in the Armed Forces, but 
now we are going to care for these young men with one for every 500. 

I think our reply to that is: if we have money in the United States 
to provide more chaplains for our men, let's do it. Let’s do it for 
the men in Korea and everywhere else in the Armed Forces. 1 think 
that ought to be our first concern, rather than to be suggesting spend- 
ing more money on top of the bills. 

Between 50 and 60 billions now out of 80 billions are going to *he 
Armed Forces, the very people at the Pentagon who are doing most 
of the propagandizing for this UMT program. 

| think if we can spare money for the chaplains, let’s give it to 
the men who are in there now. They are facing the suffering and all 
the rest of it. 

While pledging to surround this corps with chaplains. compulsory 
character education courses, and other features designed to aid in 
the moral and educational development of the young men, the hard 
core of the plan is still the item to which our great objections are 
directed. There can be no mistake about this. The New York Times 
of January 17, 1952, reported that Admiral Thomas C. Kincaid (re- 
tired) in outlining specific plans said as follows: 

Che supply of 1 chaplain per 500 trainees compared to the average in the 
Armed Forees of 1 chaplain to more than each thousand of personuel. Each 
trainee would be interviewed by a chaplain of his own faith. 

The church may thank Admiral Kineaid for that. I am sure, is a 
very sincere proposal to provide the best chaplain service possible 
for the trainees. One may, however, inquire as to why, if there are 
sufficient funds in the United States to supply 1 chaplain for each 
000 trainees, We are not now supplying 1 chaplain for each of the 
/00 men in the Regular Armed Forces, and especially since so large 
i a of those men are confronted with all the difficulties, dangers, 
and suffering in the foreign action in Korea 

If we can provide any more chaplains, let it be done for the men 
= ’ bearing the brunt of armed action, and service around the 
world, 
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In recent weeks, the Commission on Universal Military Training 
and Service has trotted out a new Trojan horse. It has been brushed 
and cleaned and made spic and span on the outside, and given the 
appearance of a very moral and educated animal, but on the inside we 
still find the forces of universal compulsory military training. 

We are still convinced that whatever improvements may be added 
to the general plan for universal military training and service, the 
youth of our country in general will have a superior moral and relig- 
ious training in the churches and church schools, superior education, 
as the previous witness said, in the public schools, colleges and uni- 
versities, and a more constructive environment in the home, than they 
can be given in universal military training camps. 

I want to say this with great sincerity, Mr. Chairman, and mem 
bers of the committee, I do not question the high motives, either of 
those members of the Commission, or counselors, who have written 
in all of the proposals which are there intended to serve in the edu 
cational and moral development of young men, or the motives of 
those who differ in principle with us on universal pacing training. 

[ fear that it would be untrue, however, not to say, that we do dis- 
trust the concentration of authority which now neues in the military 
system of our country, generally symbolized by saying “the Penta 
gon.” There is a growing feeling that too great a preponderance of 
power and authority is now so located and has too great an influence 
over the decisions which civilians of our Government must make. 
We are thankful that in thjs Republic, democracy still exists and 
it is possible for issues like this to be thoroughly heard and debated 
in the Congress of the United States. 

I would like to make note now of certain specific proposals which 
are being made. One of these as reported in the New York Times of 
January 19, 1952, was made by Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army Chief 
of Staff. It was headed, “A volunteer UMT backed by Collins.” 

The first effect of this upon the public mind was that he was pro- 
posing a volunteer training and service program instead of a compu! 
sory military training and service. 

L think the simple way to clarify that would have been to have 
brought out the difference between a volunteer military traiming pro- 
gram, and that is not where the heat is on in this country from the 
civilian groups. 

It is on the point of the compulsory character of this which we be 
ap is rather diametric ally opposed to our history of freedom. For 
150 years there have been people always bringing up this UMT pr 
eram ‘id especially 300 years. There has been propaganda for Ht) 
vears, regardless of what the international situation is. This isnt 
anvthine new. We believe similar forces and interests are back 
of that and that is the reason we are opposed to the compulsory aspect 
of this. 

Now, if volunteer military training or service were presented in the 
ee that some commission would develop it, 1 suspect that most 

avery large part of this opposition would stop. 

I think perhaps I best not read the elaboration of these points in 
this paragraph. You may do so, IT would like to go to the next 
paragraph, 

It seems clear, however, that whatever the motive of suggesting vol 
unteer service now, it appears in the guise of a ruse to secure the 
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immediate adoption of universal, i. e., compulsory, military train- 
ing, to be automatically put into full effect at such a time when 
the present Selective Service law expired in 1955 (Mr, Vinson, I be- 
lieve, proposed that 60,000 men be recruited as volunteers for 6 months 
training, then volunteering for a further 18 months with reduction in 
draft of regular forces). 

I note in the same article in the New York Times that, “The military 
chiefs appeared doubtful that the jump could be made so quickly.” 
Nor do the recommendations being made for a great expansion in the 
field of atomic energy, the “necessity” for an increasing number of 
men in the Armed Forces, the forecast that the total budget of the 
defense program must go on mounting for the next few years, point 
to the possibility of any lessening in the near future of the required 
manpower, even as provided in Selective Service, nor any lessening of 
the financial obligations resting upon the American people which 
would cover the increased costs of a program of universal military 
training and service. 

There are still figures compiled that universal military traiming 
would cost more than S4 billion, and after the program was estab 
lished, between SZ billion and $8 billion annually. There are new 
questions being raised concerning the outcome in Korea, possible 
larger commitment of troops in south Asia, and token forces in 
Egypt. It would still appear that Selective Service provides the best 
method which observes intelligent distinctions in the selection of man- 
power for the Armed Forces needed, beyond enlistments in the period 
of years ahead. 

Furthermore, it should be reported that a fringe of persons in our 
churches who may not be fully opposed to the principles of universal] 
military training will certainly take the view that it is unnecessary 
and unwise at this stage to adopt the proposed plan however for 
youth, since the sugar-coating would still wear off in altogether too 
short a time and we would be down again to the hard and bitter core 
of the pill of universal compulsory military traning. 

There is objection to the retaining of men under the training and 
reserve plan for as long a period as 8 years. There is a strong belief 
that the promises to reduce costs will not take place and that the 
system of universal military training must be added to the costs of 
maintaining the regular departments of defense. The people are 
confronted with conflicting statements from the Government: 

(1) That the expenses of the Armed Forces must go on and there is 
no relief yet in sight. On the other hand that we can reduce ex 
penises by introducing a plan of universal military training and 
service, 

(2) That the crisis calls for a long-range program—there can be 
no early determination of the tensions and conflicts throughout the 
world. The cold war must go on. On the other hand, it is proposed 
that within a few years, and possibly a few months some have said, 
selective service may be disposed of in view of even the short training 
involved in UMT., 

(3) The people are told that the modern war will not be fought 
by push-button warfare; that we are still in grave danger of war with 
the Soviet Union, hence large armies of foot soldiers are needed. On 
the other hand, that soon we are to do away with selective service 
tnd depend only on universal military training. 
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(4) A short time ago Congress was debating whether or not ii 
should increase the Air Force to 55 air groups. Now the chiefs are 
requesting that they be increased to 143 ¢ groups, and the oe of 
Staff, I think it was, recently stated that ‘this would not be nea 
enough to guarantee security and defend the country in case of attack k, 
etc. That is, we are confronted here with a mounting program 
this field, unless we get some change not only in domestic policy, | 
in our international policy 

Unless through the United Nations we can arrive at agreements 
based upon such guarantees as can be given; unless great powers trust 
in each other that agreements will be kept; unless we solve the many 
potential centers of difficulty and possible violence, unless throug), 
the United Nations we arrive at agreement upon, and set in operatic 
an international control plan of disarmament and this in the next f 
years, Why should the American people take much stock in any sug: 
coated promises as to an early reduction in the armed services or t} 
lowering of costs in the Armed Forces, or see any value in the passav: 
of a compulsory military training system designed to draft ever 
American mother’s son into an American streamlined version of tli 
Bismarckian, Hitlerian, Napoleonic compulsory military program 

No one is going to be fooled by the proposal for a volunteer un 
versal military training and service bill. As published in the tees 
proponents have attempted a master job of making it simple and easy 
for the American public to swallow the Fig sugar-coated pil 
which has within it the bill for universal. i. e. compulsory, saiits, ary 
training. 

If it is really designed to make this program a volunteer prograni, 
then a substitute bill should be introduced for a volunteer military 
training and service program. This would eliminate the core of com 
pulsory military training to which we are thoroughly opposed. T! 
would not be unfair to anyone. Such service would offer a free chy 
for youth in a democratic society. 

It has been stated-at times that compulsory military training is no! 
undemocratic because it treats every young man alike. What t 
really amounts to is compulsory standardization, not democra: 
Poison does not become democratic because it is administered to eve 
one alike, and we believe compulsory military training to be poi 
to the true freedom and democracy of the American republic. ‘1 
freedom and democracy of the Jeffersonian-Lincoln type rests on 
worth of the human being, on respect for the individual personalit 
on the conservation of the freedom of choice of individuals in the ve 
tions and commitments of their lives. 

No system of compulsory military training and conformity ope1 
without the violation of freedom and of human personality. Thi- 
why deeply embedded in the American heart and philosophy is | 
stubborn resistance to universal, i. e. compulsory, military train 
No subtle proposals to saddle universal military training on the yout 
of the United States can hide the bitter pill of Prussianism which 
beneath the surface. Those who claim some unusual occult powers 0! 
looking into the long-range future and demand universal military 
training as the answer, are among those who have been successf1!!\ 
propagandizing for universal] milit: ary training for the last 50 years. 
by not be ‘ing able to get it over the opposition of the American people. 

We are not sure that they can see farther into the future by looking 
into the erystal ball of militarism than the leaders of the churclies 








colleges, and universities see, and I say this knowing that there are a 
minority of those who favor universal military training. 

The New York Times of Sunday, January 20, 1952, as did no doubt 
other press services, reported from Bonn that the Ge rman “Federal 
Government disclosed plans tonight for selective service affecting 
young men, age 19 to 21.” Western Germany, it was stressed, was 
“being called upon to contribute 300,000 to 400,000 men in a European 
\rmy.” The people received this news for the first time over the 
German radio. “The German people appeared to be taking the news 
with a certain sense of foreboding.” 

It is a strange irony of fate that in the very moment in history 
when the land of Bismarck and Hitler has adopted the selective- 
-ervice plan of the United States, that the United States, the land of 
Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln, should be contemplating the 
adoption of compulsory military training and service, which we in- 
herit from the German state most largely. Two world wars were 
fought, partly under the slogan of destroying the German military 

vachine, a military machine characterized more than in any other 
way by being based upon compulsory military training and the 

irength and power of the general staff of Germany. Ironical, too, 
that the chief power responsible for the final defeat of Germany was 
the land of Jefferson and Lincoln, among whose first requirements 
were the disarmament of Germany, the dismantling of armament fac- 
tories, and the abolition of universal military training. 

In addition to the continuation of a strong faith in the ideals of 
America, and its basic democracy, an increasing understanding and 
support of the United Nations, and a determination to train the 
youth of America for the scientific and creative tasks of leadership 
which a drifting world at present so desperately needs, I would like 
to add one further alternative proposal which I believe has merit. 

| weuld like to propose that the United States Government in- 
struct its representatives in the United Nations to introduce a reso- 
lution for the universal abolition of universal military training. This 
to be referred then to the United Nations Commission on Disarma- 
ment which has been created by an overwhelming vote in the United 
Nations, as proposed by the Western Powers, and which now has 
brought a response from the Soviet Union on the point of “continuing 

spection” and the simeultaneous introduction of the control plan 
which, at least is interesting, which should be followed up by care- 
ful and therough investigation, and might lead the way toward a 
general agreement. 

Withot doubt the United States and other Western Powers—in- 
deed the majority of nations—will desire to see concretely what lies 
hind the proposals of the Soviet Union, as well as behind those of 
the West. The United States and other Western Powers have con- 
tended, among other things, that a flat reduction of one-third of the 
armed forces of the great nations would leave the Soviet Union with 
an overbalance of power; that is, of manpower, particularly the land 
army. in comparison with France, Great Britain, and the United 
States, 

Ee proposal for the abolition of universal military training pre- 

‘ited by the United States and other Western Powers; that is, in 
connection noww ith what has been adopted by the United Nations, 
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I believe would be a challenge to the Soviet Union and would bring 
about a large majority vote of the United Nations. 

Should the Soviet Union accept the proposal—I may say. Mr. 
Chairman, this would be the means of undercutting this land army 
of the Soviet Union. There would be no problem among the Wester 
Powers of an agreement here. The problem is will the Soviet Gover 
ment agree. I don’t know aml no one knows. | don’t know it. 

I sat as a consultant for 5 weeks at San Francisco as a nongover' 
mental consultant and observer accredited by the United States and 
for the United Nations for the other part of the time. I sat in Paris 
fora month. I gave my full time to this committee, the first com 
mittee dealing with political issues and dealing with disarmament 
and the elections in Germany. 

I want to say that we are dealing here with a problem, therefore 
which isn’t just a matter of detail and technique as to how vou handle 
UMT or the induction of men. What is back of this and what we hav 
to solve is the big problem of the relations of our nations together, | 
am saying in this particular proposal that another step we could 
take—we have taken some good ones and the Americans gained pres 
tige. We lose a little at certain places. We gained at other points. 
The majority votes were larger on these matters. 

I say one fundamental thing we could propose would be one 
that would bring Russia right up to the question as to whether she 
did or she didn’t want to come into this disarmament plan, and that 
would be the alternative we put here, which would have to be adopted 
by all the nations. It doesn’t call for anv United States backing up 
on this, unless the nations as a whole do it. T think the proposal is 
worthy of consideration, 

I can say. Mr. Chairman, and [ say it very sincerely to two fellow 
Methodists on the committee as well as others, that the floodtide of 
opposition is rising fast. You haven't seen the last of it. If vou are 
interested in the response of the people, you are going to find in th 
last few weeks, the next month, a great deal more than you hav 
seen yet. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, for 
listening to this address. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

I want to make just two observations. 

Dr. Boss, Yes, sir, 

The Crairman. From the \ lewpolnt of the Methodist Chureh, « 
course, your statement is a very powerful document. 

Ilowever, I note Vou say that at the annual conference of son 
conferences throughout the United States—— 

Dr. Boss. Yes, sir. 

The CirairmMan. They adopted their opposition to universal mil 
tary training. I fail to find where there is any objection raised b\ 
the Methodist conference from Missouri or Georgia. I recogniz 
that is in deference to the gentleman from Missouri and the gentle- 
man from Georgia, that the conference in those two great States of 
methodism didn’t act on it. j 

Dr. Boss. Tam not sure they did not, Mr. Chairman, because— 

The Ciamman. Anyhow, here is what worries me—— 

Dr. Boss. Let me say we had to base our figures on what is in | 
printed material. Some of these conferences do adopt actions 
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they do not include it in their printed report to us and we did not 
get a communication from them. So they may still have done it. and | 
will look it up and send you word. 

The CuatrMan. We can go on the assumption that not being listed 
here, they didn’t go along w ‘ith the other 50 confere neces, 

Here is one thing I want to say: This is the statement of the bishops. 

Dr. Boss. That is right. 

The CHamman. “Because we believe it to be unnecessary. undemo- 
cratic and un-American.” 

Dr. Boss. That is what they thought. 

The ¢ ‘HATRMAN. They oppose UMT on that ground / 

Dr. Boss. Yes. sir. 

i iy ‘HAIRMAN. Now that “unnecessary” is a debatable matter. 

Dr. Boss. That is right. 

The Cnamman. But Tean't understand to save my neck how it can 
be undemocratic and un-American for every vouth of America to have 
some obligation for the defense of this country. 

Dr. Boss. We do not take that position. The question is what kind 
of defense he can best contribute. On that basis, we do not believe 
the best way to get at it is through compulsory military training. 
Sut T think—vou see, that word “defense.” if you mean military de- 
fense- 

The Crraimman. Military defense. 

Dr. Boss. Then the bishops and the others would say to you it is 
undemocratic and they would say it is un-American and out of our 
tradition. 

The Ciaran. As T visualize the whole thing, the first obligation 
of every individual is self-defense. The first obligation of the Nation 
to its people is defense. I think every person owes an obligation to 
defend his liberties. The liberty that we enjoy today is not some- 
thing that we can hand down as an inherent birthright to other genera- 
tions 

Dr. Boss. That is very true. 

The Cuarrman, It has to be defended year by vear. And every 
American, in my guia owes an obligation to defend it. 

Dr. Boss. Yes, Sl 

The Cram an. ‘Aid it is an equal obligation. If it is an equal 
obligation, it is not undemocratic. 

Dr. Boss. May [ just make this brief comment on that. 1 = 
say—-I think Tam right—that the church would say that the man’s 
first obligation is to his God: the second to the best interest of all | 
fellow men. The third, as a citizen within his country, but T think the 
church would stil] maintain that the strongest character of citizens, 
the strongest b “ly of the citizens are those we talked about. 

Now in the last World War we had not had compulsory military 
training. Germany had had it. France had it. France collapsed 
quickly. Germany was defeated. The Soviet Union had it, but the 
Soviet Union didn’t win Berlin because of universal military training 
or compulsory military training. It won it because of tee ‘nicalities 
in our international policies which stopped Patton’s army and Eis- 
enhower and the rest of the boys stood still and marked time. 

Now, no compulsory military training of itself would have changed 
that. We left the Russians to come into Berlin to take it by pre 
arranged agreement. 
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The CHarrMan. Our understanding is that the doctrine that 
been handed down for some 1,900 years has been to “Render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar's.” 

Dr. Boss. That is right. 

The Cuairman. And “unto God the things that are God’s.” There 
fore, every American owes an obligation to defend his country. [: 
is the first law of nature. I am disturbed to think that the great 
college of bishops—and my family has been closely allied all of it- 
days with the Methodist Church—some of my ancestors were hig 
up inthe church. But to think that en we are putting an obliga 
tion to defend the country they would say it is undemocratic a 
un-American. 

Dr. Boss. Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment, and T shall «. 
it very carefully, because one respects your sincerity, as you ha 
ours, and as you would the bishops’, but we do not believe, and the 
New Testament teaches, most of them today do not teach that when 
Christ says “Render unto God the things that are God’s and unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar's,” that that means that our national! 
States are compartments over here and when we do things over there 
they don’t have reference to these things of God. When you ask thi 
question: What are Caesar’s and what are God’s, where is Caesar now 
Giod is still here. 

The CuHarrMan. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Dr. Boss. Caesar is gone a long time ago. 

The CHairMan. But we are living in a realistic age. We know the 
situation is not of our own making. It is not like we want it. We ar 
up against realities and we have to face these realities. That is tl: 
problem that. worries us, how the best way we can face realities. 

Dr. Boss.. That is right. 

The Cuamman. With one objective in view to ultimately br 
about peace. 

Dr. Boss. We are realistic on it, too. Mr. Chairman, and one wa 
we are going to have to do, I am pu saat is by sitting right in t! 
discussions, by talking with Arab groups, African, Asia, and 1 
talked with them with their prime ministers. We can't talk demo 
racy and independence and freedom and hold up our great traditi: 
a nation that broke off from a mother, imperialism, on the one la 
and on the other now to begin to develop troops and back it up \ 
UMT to, in a sense, deny the rising movements on other contin: 
and in other nations moving toward independence and freed 
Now, our country is going to be in a jam unless we find som 
other than force to take our foreign policies to these countries 

The Cuairman. That may be true, but the civilization ha 
reached that high peak yet where you can get on that plane. 

Now just analyze that, just briefly, and then I am | Sees ‘hi. 
ight here and witnessed the scrapping of the greatest navy 11 
world and saw this Government take out its line of ships, som 
of the greatest ships, and scrapped them and spent millons and 
lions of dollars scrapping them, on the ground, we thought, t 
would get disarmament and that by our example other nations w 
do it. What did it get us? It was one of the contributing fact 
that brought on World War IT, our inability to have ready a suff 
force being one of the factors, in my judgment, that helped cor 


ite To World War ri. 
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Now, of course, we are all for disarmament. We would like to 
stop spending all this money. But those things are beyond our con- 
trol. Our defense has to be based upon what potenti: al enemies can 
do. And today for probably the first time in the history of this 
Nation our great cities are open to attack. What should we do? Just 
co along and talk about disarmament and when we can’t control other 
nations? We have to do but one thing, try to defend ourselves. 

Dr. Boss. No, Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuatmman. This whole program is based upon that. It may 
not be the right approach to it, but the objective is for the defense 
of this country in the most economical way by building up a reserve 
force. 

Dr. Boss, Well, I agree that you do need to do that and we do 
need to be realistic, but I think we need to be realistic, too, about 
the things that brought on the world war. It was brought on by 
nations that did have universal compulsory military training, but 

The Cuaiman, Now— 

Dr. Boss. But it was also brought on by Japan and that was per 
mitted to go—that we defeated and are now building up. It was 
brought on by our international policies, too, sir, and not merely, it 
seems to me, on the basis of whether we did or didn’t have UMT. 
I think that is a minor factor. 

The Cuamman. You say in your paper if we had UMT that the 
country’s line would be militaristic: that the Army would be running 
the country. That is not correct. Who runs the country? It is the 
Congress. 

Dr. Be ISS. Yes, sil 

Phe Cuamman. The Army can’t exist unless Congress says it 
shall exist. 

Dr. Boss. That is correct. 

The Coamman. The Army can’t call in an individual. 

’. Boss. That is right. 

The Cuairman, And who is Congress? The Congress is the people. 
Therefore the people will say what kind of defense we will have to 
have and they say it through their Congressmen. So IL am not dis- 
turbed—now vou take Germany, you take Japan, you take the coun- 
tries that had military conscription. Why, the people have no voice 
n it, not at all. The high echelon were running the country. The 
Kaiser ran it. The rank and file of the people had no voice. But it 
s not true in America. It is run by the people through their 
representatives. 

Dr. Boss. That is right. 

The CHamman. So if you have a universal military training system 
in this country, it will be run on the lines that the American people 
through their Congressmen want it run and not through the Pent: ion 
or any other high officer of the military. It will run as the Congress 
says it ought to be run. 

Mr. Gavin. I might say at this point, too, Mr. Chairman, that we 
did try what the gentleman represents after World War I, where 
we sunk our battleships as has been pointed out, destroyed our forti- 
ications, and we put our trust in the treaties with people that we 
thought were as right-minded as ourselves. And we all know what 
happened. After World War IT we again went down the line of 

ifistie peace, thinking that stability and peace had returned to the 





world, and we demobilized our Army, our Navy, and our Air Force 
and now we find ourselves in difficulties again. 

So, as the chairman points out, we have now become practical 
realists to meet the needs and demands that may be made upon us 
any time, anywhere in the world. 

The Cuammayn. Thank vou very much, Doctor. 

Mr. Bares. Wait 1 minute. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Tam not quite sure T understand your—— 

Dr. Boss. Could T make just a brief comment on this? 

Mr. Bares. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Boss. For this reason. First, if I had the f — here LT would 
like to question how fully we really disarmed. That would be one 
point. But secondly, [am trying to say, gentlemen, that this whole 
problem you refer to—now you keep building up a bigger crisis that 
we are up against. I think our forces of the church have said, in the 
very view of what you claim, if we do, then selective service is the 
thing and you are going to hold it and there is going to be no re 
duction in the face of what he sav unless there is a trust that does 
develop through the United Nations and unless there is a lowering 
of these you are not going to reduce vour budget. You know 
If you are going to keep up this Armed Force, the selective service, 

believe, is better and more realistic way to do it. That is what 
I wanted to say. Now excuse me, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Go ahead and say it. 

Dr. Boss. That is done now. I think it is—in other words, we have 
to do more in international policy. I don’t think we are going to 
solve the problem on unilateral bases in the different nations. If 1 
do, we are sunk in this world, m our day. 

Mr. Bares. You believe in selective service at this time 4 

Di. Boss. Yes. We have not raised any objection as a chure! 
2m speaking for the chureh. The church has not taken any 
ind does not bring any statement of opposition to selective service 
this time, that is correct, 

Mir. Bares. Well, does it favor it at this time ¢ 

Dr. Boss. It has favored it: ves. T would say that a 
jority of our people would favor selective service as the | 
of maintaiming the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Barres. But you are op posed to eager conscription ¢ 

Dr. Boss. ees are op pos sed hot only to peacetime, but opposed to 
compulsory military traming, sir. That is what I tried to say in every 
paragraph in this paper. 

Mr. Bares. Were vou opposed to the draft in 1948? That 
compulsory military training and service in peacetime. Were 
opposed to it then? 

Dr. Boss. Tt was not entirely comy mein We are opposed to coi 
pulsory military traming as advocated for all the youth of Ame 
We a not as a church taken any position in opposition to U 
during the war and we would not oppose it and the church, I thu 
wou not vote to oppose it Ina period like this. T think we 
not do that at this stage. 

Mr. Bares. [am talking about a period like 1948. Now there 
Say 

















to be defended by force. 


Dr. Boss. It was a turning point. 

Mr. Bares. You are against some going in, but on the other hand 
you think others ought to go in. I don't. quite follow that. Now I 
think anybody who is physically qualified, in the absence of any other 
deferment reason of a legitimate nature, should have the same obli- 
gation as the fellow who lives across the street. Now do you agree 
with that under the terms of 1948 where we had peacetime / 

Dr. Boss. No, sir. We respect your right to hold that view, but I 
presented an opposite view which is the church’s view in opposition 
to compulsory military training. 

Mr. Bares. In other words, in 1948, you were against calling men 
involuntarily— 

Dr. Boss. We were against compulsory military training, but we 
believed in the situation, that Congress probably had no alternative 
than to proceed with the selective-service system. 

Mr. Bares. Did you appear before the committee at that time / 

Dr. Boss. Yes, SIV. 

Mr. Bares. I avoring / 

The CHamman. That is right. 

Dr. Boss. T did not appear favoring it, but I opposed compulsory 
military training as a principle to which the church is opposed to it 
in peacetime, We do not believe you can characterize the present as 
peacetime and therefore I think using the phrase over and over again 
“peacetime conscription” would only at this time tend to confuse it 
with the thing that is under consideration here. 

Mr. Bares. But in 1948 you were not in favor of a draft ? 

Dr. Boss. You are speaking of the church? The church did not 
take its position against a draft and Tam saying that what we are 
testifying to here is not something that is in the past. We are testify- 
ing to this bill and T have presented, I think, a very strong position 
which is held by the majority of the church and as I have stated every 
oficial body which has acted on this and that means practically all of 
them has voted in opposition to the plan of a compulsory military 
program. That is what is embodied in this proposal of the security 
training COMMISSION. 

Mr. JoHNson. But you are in favor, in case of emergency, of the 
compulsory induction of the youth of America ? 

Dr. Boss. I think that the State would have no other alternative. 
That is, if you are going to have an army, vou have to get it some way 
and selective service 

Mr. Jounson. You recognize that sometimes your institution and 
the rest of the institutions of America have to be defended by force ? 
You recognize that, don’t you 4 

Dr. Boss. T hope the day don’t come when the church of Christ has 
! think it has to face its own principles and 
administer its teachings and we may have to suffe fi as some of our 

nissionaries have. T don’t think a mission: ry ought to use force or 
that force should be used to defend him in some foreign land. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, you recognize the fact that every church, every 


Christian church, in my opinion, in the world, is under attack today 


by political penetration 4 

Dr. Boss. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Economic penetration, military aggression. You 
recognize that 7 
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Di. Boss. At home and abroad: yes. But the answer to it on the part 
of the church—you can’t defend Christian principles and ideas by 
force. That is a moral and spiritual problem that the church has 
that it has to work upon. 

Mr. Jomnson. Yes, Mr. Boss, but here vou advocate another dis 
armament effort. Could we have made any greater proposal to the 
Soviets than was made by the American group in the United Nations 
to control the atomic bomb? How could we go any further than that / 

Dr. Boss. IT am only saying that that is exactly what is now en 
bodied in the United States agreement and the Soviet Union agreed, 
now, to the set-up of this new Commission and they instructed the 
United Nations by a very large vote, larger than in 1946, instructed 
that body to use the principles you refer to as a basic principle. Now, 
since that time, Vishinsky—I came back just 2 weeks ago from Paris. 
Vishinsky has agreed to the principle of continuing inspection, which 
is one of our big points. He has agreed also to the simultaneous ado} 
tion—that is, in answer to the question about treaties, I don’t and 
neither does the United States delegation of the western powers be- 
lieve that all you need is a paper treaty and when the nations will sign 
it, Russia signs it, that is all is going to happen. ‘That isn’t what is 
embodied in this present plan, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. What 
the United States and western forces put before that group—and | 
may say that both the British and American delegates did it bril- 
liantly. Selwyn Lloyd of England, who is also a Methodist, Mr. 
Chairman, and Philip Jessup, did a marvelous job and they brought 
Vishinsky into line on this and they brought a larger majority oat): 
on it. What they claim is they will not accept paper, they will not 
trust the Soviet Union, and the Soviet Union doesn’t trust us. Until 
it is embodied in a control plan, I think we will not have anything 
effective. 

Now, what I am suggesting here, and I hope you will do it whatever 
you do about UMT, because this is good in any ease, I think we ought 
to add to the instructions now which have been given through ow 
western powers and our United States delegate particularly to the 
Commission on Disarmament, this proposal to add to the matter of 
what we are to do in atomic energy on the question of reduction, « 
general reduction of armed forces in all the nations by United Natio: 
action. Let’sadd this one. I think it would be a powerful instrumen! 
when you think of the Soviet Army, which is tanks and planes and 
army of Russia, not its atomic energy particularly at this time, that is 
causing the fear from this side. So I still think hat that would be a 
thing which our Government could do. And I say it could be dom 
and I think should be done regardless of UMT. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Doctor. It has been a pleasure to have 
the benefit of your views. 

Mr. Jounson. Wait a minute, please. Your people do not claim to 
be exempted from military service on conscientious grounds, do they! 

Dr. Boss. Not all of them; no, sir. I would say 98 percent of ow 
Methodist people are not conscientious objectors. What we do ask fo! 
and have through the general conferences and through our church, 
and its stated position, is that the conscientious objector and his pos! 
tion be respected. But that is only a very limited number. 








Mr. Jounson. In other words, your people believe that there are 
times when the citizen has to do his duty and defend the integrity of 
ihe country and the institutions of the country ¢ 

Dr. Boss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Otherwise they will be annihilated. 

Dr. Boss. Yes; I think that would be the position of the majority 
of the people in our church; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. Is that correct / 

Dr. Boss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. I can’t see much logic in your argument that we 
shouldn’t have compulsion in universal military training when you do 
subscribe to it in the draft. 

Dr. Boss. I think one of the big differences is that selective service 
asset up and as continued as a part of the emergency to supply troops 
inanemergency. I think universal military training if adopted as a 
permanent, long-range policy then violates, when it isn’t necessary to 
do it and when it is an emergency, the fundamental principles of 
democracy. Ithink that would be the position the church would take. 

The Coairman. Mr. Johnson, as I understand it, the great number 
of Methodists throughout America that belong to the Methodist 
Church want peace, but if it becomes necessary we will fight the devil 
with fire. 

Dr. Boss. We differ a little on the means. 

The CHamman. Mr. Havenner. 

Dr. Boss. On the means of fighting for peace, there are different 
ways of fighting for peace. 

Mr. Havenner. May I say preliminarily that the chairman and the 
distinguished gentleman from Missouri are not the only members of 
the committee whose antecedents are steeped in Methodism. I happen 
tobe the son of a Methodist minister, the nephew of a Methodist bishop. 
and the grandson of a Methodist presiding elder. 

Mr. Suorr. I am afraid he qualifies better than we do. 

Mr. Havenner. I have been puzzled, as Mr. Johnson was just now, 
by the apparent differentiation which this witness has made between 
the form of compulsory military service which is embodied in the 
selective service and the form of compulsory military service which 
is proposed in the UMT law. They are both, to me, forms of com- 
pulsory military service. After having opposed for many, many years 
wy form of compulsory military service in peacetime, I have reluc- 
tantly been converted to the viewpoint that the necessity for survival 
of freedom here in America requires some form of sustained military 
preparedness in the future. My only reason for voting for UMT— 
ind I hope we are going to be able to democratize it considerably 
ore than it is now in its present state—my only reason for having 
been persuaded to vote for it was the belief that it was necessary for 
the survival of this Nation to have a sustained, stable military defense 
in the foreseeable future, and that foreseeable future, in my opinion, 
isa period of emergency. I don’t think anybody is going to contend 
that this emergency is going to expire in the next year or two. 

Dr. Boss. No; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Havenner. It is not going to expire until the present policies 
of the Russian Government are changed. When that time occurs, I 
certainly would not be committed to the idea that we ought to continue 
‘iy form of compulsory military service. I would like to know—— 
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Dr. Boss. That isn’t very different from our point of view, that is 
of the majority of the church. But they believe this continued crisis 
that you refer to can best be met by selective service. We don’t like 
compulsory military traiiing at any time. And as you say, when we 
really come, if we do, to some international situation and the asIng 
of tensions and the rest of it, then we are not for compulsory military 
training of any kind. We would like enlistments to carry. But real- 
istically, we recognize that the Government is going to carry it on and 
stand by its defense of it, but we do not see the necessity of a system 
and I think the general feeling of the church is definitely that what 
proponents are up to now as they have been for 30 years is a dual sys- 
tem in which we do indoctrinate the vouth of America with us and that 
it is not set up to meet a crisis and not necessary to carry a clual systen 
and its cost and it is better to carry it through selective service since 
it has to be done. 

The Cnaiman. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Dr. Boss. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairnman. Now, members of the committee—— 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn, I just want to say 
that with reference to the previous witness, Col. James L. Conrad. 
who stated that Colonel Hill had made the statement that three-fifths 
of this program was educational, Col. John G. Hill has been con- 
tacted and states that he never implied that UMT would be three-fifths 
educational in the sense that it was academic instruction. 

The CHamman. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. Public Law 51 provides, and the Department of Defense 
heartily agrees, that this must be primarily a military training pro- 
gram. Of course, much military training is instructional, radio, motor 
vehicles, and so forth, and might be considered in the opinion of some 
as educational ina sense. So I merely wanted that for the record, s 
that we understand that is not three-fifths educational program. 

The Chatman. Now members of the committee, we have for this 
afternoon five witnesses, but Iam asking Mr. Short and Mr, Johnson 
and Mr. Bates and Mr. Rivers and Mr. Fisher to go to Judge Patter- 
son’s funeral, which will be held at the cathedral at 3 o’clock and 
Colonel Hauck will accompany them over there and the automobiles to 
carry them there will be out in front. So Iam goimg to have to leave 
here at 2:15. But Ido want the other members that are representing 
the committee this afternoon to come back so we can accord these wit 
nesses an opportunity to be heard. So Mr. Gavin, Mr. Havenner, 
Mr. Cunningham, try to be back here at 2 o'clock. We will tak 


recess until A o'clock. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Chairman, is there any hope of Missoi 
and Georgia beme converted ? 

The CHainmMan. Not this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvent 


at 2 p.m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 





The Cuairman. The committee will come to order. Now, the first 
witness is Mr. Elmer W. Henderson, American Council on Huma 
Rights. 

Come around, Mr. Henderson. The committee will hear what you 
have to say now in regard to your views on universal military training 


























































Mr. Henperson. ‘Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee. My remarks—— 
The Cuairman. Before you start give us a little background. What 












i is the American Council of Human Rights? 

™ Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

| The CHarrMan. Oh, I see, you set it out here in your statement. Go 

| ahead and read your statement. 

: STATEMENT OF ELMER W. HENDERSON, REPRESENTING AMERICAN 

:- COUNCIL ON HUMAN RIGHTS 

; Mr. Henperson. Yes. Thank you. I have the honor to represent 

is the American Council on Human Rights—a cooperative program of 
six national fraternities and sororities dedicated to seek the extension 
of fundamental human and civil rights to all citizens of our country 
and to secure equality of justice and opportunity to all without dis- 
crimination because of race or religion—and we list the six organiza- 

- tions that make up the fraternity. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that 

( these are all college fraternities of the usual variety. We have about 

‘oa 50,000 members around the country in about 1,000 chapters on college 

campuses and graduate chapters in cities throughout the United States. 

cs Phey are all vitally interested in this subject because of the fact that 
they are college people and some of them will be subject to this legis- 
lation and others have sons and relatives who likewise will be. 

i We are not prepared at this time to commit our organization to the 

a support of universal military training, but we can state that we are 

a highly cognizant of the dangers inherent in the present international 

ie situation and the necessity of building up our armed strength and of 

wf tapping to the greatest extent our resources of manpower in the 
United States. 

ce We feel. however, that there are several extremely important con- 

a siderations which should be before you during your deliberations on 

oy this bill. ; ; ; ae ans 

nd l. The over-all objectives of universal military training cannot be 

i achieved if founded upon a basis of racial segregation. — 

ve Although our Air Force and Navy have made great strides toward 

a equality and nonsegregation, the principle that still guides the Army, 

ng the largest branch of the services, is racial segregation. I have on 
previous appearances before your committee detailed the ill effects 

| that segregation has had on the morale and esprit de corps of our 
servicemen, The Army itself has now recognized that fact and the 
lowered efficiency of segregated troops, both Negroes and whites. 

. It made an important forward step last year when General Ridgway, 
with the approval of the Pentagon, ordered all replacements in Korea 

: to be made on a nonsegregated basis and certain segregated units to 
he broken up. By that act Getieral Ridgway not only removed a 
festering internal sore but showed in one bold stroke what American 
(democracy can do in human relations. A great propaganda weapon 
in Asia was thereby divested from our opponents. 

_ But what happened to the soldiers themselves in Korea when 

net Negro and white troops were thrown together / Every report | 
have received and T attempt to keep as fully abreast of the situation 
is a civilian this far removed from the scene of action can, states 


that the integration has worked well, no untoward incidents of any 
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kind have occured as a result, and the fighting morale of our troo) 
Negro and white alike, has increased a great deal. 

What lesson do we learn from General Ridgway! A very simple 
one, gentlemen. The old hoary myths about the necessary separation 
of the races may be thrown in the ashcan where they belong. The 
United States Army, here in the United States and wherever sta- 
tioned, should immediately do away with the vestiges of segregation. 
If this bill is passed, it should be enacted only on condition that in the 
national security training program and in all of its incidents ani 
facilities the youth of our country should not be segregated on the 
basis of race or color. 

We, therefore, recommend that if this bill is reported out by you, 
it contain a provision that the program be conducted without segi: 
gation or discrimination on the grounds of race or color. 

On previous occasions we have called your attention to the clos: 
relation between the quality of public school training and the jo! 
that the armed services must do after it receives the trainees. ‘The 
lower the quality of public school training the more difficult a1 
expensive is the job required to be done by the Army. This problen 
centers for the most part in the South where the expensive and 
economical segregated schools have caused both Negro and white 
young people to get training far inferior to that given in other se 
tions of the country. This committee, charged as it is with seeing 
that our country’s Armed Forces are both fit and prepared must take 
cognizance of this problem. 

We feel that in your report on this bill you should point out that 
the segregated schools of the South are making it extremely difficult 
to quickly train and ready their products and that in order to provide 
a better trained group for the services to draw upon, segregated publi: 
schools should be abolished and a higher level of pubhe edueatioi 
given to all. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for this opportunity to appear. 

The Carman. Thank you, very much. 

Now the next witness is Mr. George Kingsley of Rochester, N. Y 
Mr. Kingsley is not here ? 

(No response. ) 

The Cuatrman. The next witness is Mr. Johnson, of Minneapolis. 
Minn. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement of Mr. Kingsles 
in long hand. Would you care if I insert it in the record ? 

The CuairMan. Put it in the record, then. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 

ROcHESTER &, N. Y., January 20, 19 


rt] 


Hon. CARL VINSON, 
Chairman of House Armed Services Committee, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Str: As chairman of the Rochester Fellowship of Reconciliation I have 
been authorized to submit this statement relative to the document, Universa 
Military Training: Foundation of Enduring National Strength. The Fellowship 
of Reconciliation is unalterably opposed to any form of universal military train- 
ing, and the report of the President’s Commission is permanent, peacetime, mili 
tary training. The Fellowship of Reconciliation beieives that such a contem- 
plated law of peacetime military conscription is a byproduct of the present era 
of mass hysteria. 

The National Security Training Commission, which submitted its report [0 
President Truman was biased and prejudiced in favor of universal military 
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training. Every Commission member was wholeheartedly in favor of universal 
military training for a number of years. The Commission heard 75 witnesses 
and everyone was in favor of peacetime conscription. This hardly seems demo- 
cratic, 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation believes that the whole report is deceptive 
and full of gross misstatements even from the military point of view. For 
instance, the Commission would have us believe that during the 1930’s we were 
unarmed, Yet, the fact is that $1.5 billions out of a total expenditure of $8 
billions was spent for armaments. 

From 1947 to 1950 the United States spent more than $56 billion. The Com- 
mission still insists that we were a nation that was unarmed. If $56 billions were 
spent for armaments and we were unarmed, where and how was the United tSates 
tuxpayers’ money squandered? The military argument that universal military 
training will deter an aggressor like Soviet Russia is childish and ridiculous. 
History portrays very graphically that such a policy inevitably leads to war. 

rhe Korean tragedy is not the result of inadequately trained conscripts but the 
result of a major diplomatie and military fiasco. Moreover, in modern atomic, 
hicteriological, jet planes and other fiendish schemes of muss slaughter, the need 
for such aggregations of conscriptees is growing less important. 

The President of the United States by his signature extended selective service 
until 1955. Therefore, there exists an adequate conscription program that con 

vably will supply the available manpower. 

Why, then, a system of universal military training? The Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation is convinced that it is the way to regiment and destroy the lives and 
ambitions of the flower of manhood—our young men, 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation believes that “Universal military training: 
Foundation of enduring national strength’ is the foundation for universal 
catastrophe. The founding fathers of this Republic emigrated to the United 
States because of the political and religious tyrannies prevalent in the Old World. 
They believed in political, religious, and civil liberties and they did not inaugurate 
the hated conscription system. Any form of military conscription is undemo 
cratic because it relegates to a military oligarchy the lives and destinies of 
people who have to be compelled to serve in the Armed Forces. History further 
substantiates the claim that mighty civilizations have perished because of a 
military caste which has never been noted for its democratic concepts. 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation opposes the President’s Commission on 
National Security because of the most certain accentuation of immoral habits 
asa result of universal military training. Church groups, educators, and parents 
are alarmed over the expected increase in prostitution, drunkenness, and loose 
sexual behavior. The recent war amply proves the anxieties of these great 
character-building agencies. 

Universal military training will greatly amplify an alrendy staggering debt 
structure, The Commission's report says it will cost over S4 billions the first 
year and over $2 billions the following years. Therefore, if we have permanent 
peacetime conscription for 10 years it will be costing the American people over 
S22 billions of additional military expenditures. When a nation devotes such 
i preponderance of its budget to military expenditures, it is no longer a peace- 
oving, or a welfare state, but, rather a war-making and a warfare state. 
Furthermore, on a unilateral course of action we are spending more for military 
preparations than we give to the support of the United Nations. I believe the UN 
is the best hope for peace. When are we as a nation going to stop paying 
ip-service to the UN? 

Universal military training is a colossal hoax when one submits the following 
questions : 

(1) Will UMT reduce casualties in case of war? No. The Infantry Journal 
of September 1949 says that bombs do not discriminate between trained and 
intrained men. 

(2) Will UMT improve the national health? Those taken in UMT would 
free of heart disease, tuberculosis, ete., and those rejected because of physical 
or mental reasons would not be under a form of national rehabilitation. The 
truth is, it is one of the old arguments to sell UMT. 

(5) Will UMT reduce the need for a large standing army? No, Because 
UMT does not go into effect while the present world tension exists. Secondly, 
the men who go through UMT require months of retraining before they can be 
ready for active service. Thirdly, a good-sized army would be required just to 
do the UMT training, 200,000 hand-picked men. 
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The Fellowship of Reconciliation believes that the principle of univers; 
military training runs counter to everything we hold sacred as a free, de: 
cratic Christian nation. We know that we are speaking for countless Ame) 
can citizens when we say that conscription is both repugnant, demoralizing 
American democracy. If silitary conscription saved a nation or nations fron 
going to war, we have got to be shown. The reverse is true—universal military 
conscription did not save Germany, Russia, Japan, China, or France. Military 
conscription has been in existence since 1798. It is time that we broke with a: 
antiquated, Compulsory, immoral, un-Christian system of militarism. Herr 
Hitler said, “We stand for Compulsory military service for every man. If a stat; 
is hot worth that, then away with it.” Do we ina moment of blind hysteria agre 
with Hitler? 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation is glad to join Pearl S. Buck, Robert Hutchins 
the National Grange, the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
the Congress for Industrial Organizations, Albert Einstein, and many others 
declaring in public its unalterable opposition to military training. 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation agrees with Albert Einstein who said, 
the long run national armament does not produce security, but only increases thi 
danger of conflict.” The alternative to UMT is world government as th: 
exclusive source of stabilizing power. 

Very truly yours, 





















I 







GEORGE R. KINGSLEY, 
Chairman, Rochester Fellowship of Reconeciliatioy 





The Ciammayn. Mr. Johnson of Minneapolis, Minn. 







STATEMENT OF ALGOT JOHNSON, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, AL 
JOHNSON CONSTRUCTION CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 






Mr. Jounson. Tam Algot Johnson, chairman of the board of t 
Al Johnson Construction Co. of Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Cuamman. The chairman of what / 

Mr. Jonnson. Of the board of the Al Johnson Construction Co, 0! 
Minneapolis, Minn. Ido not come here representing any organizatio 
or any pressure group. I do not come here at the request of anybod) 
lt is my own wish that I come here to tell vou of my convictions. 

When this law, I believe it is 51, on universal military training 
selective service was passed, I, like the average citizen, had not fo 
lowed it and I was not interested init. But,as we got to talking abo 
it, I felt that there was some objection and that the reason was 1 
some of these camps that we have had in the last two wars were not 
good influence for these boys. 

Mr. Chairman, I have prepared a statement and I am talking fro 
this statement, rather than reading it, if you will so permit. 

The Cnamman. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Jonson. There seems to be big justification for that. W 
didn’t know what this Commission would do in trying to elimimat 
some of these bad influences that are in these camps. 

[ had heard that in Sweden over a period of vears they had deve 
oped a system of culture and character building and that it was a goo 
influence for building better citizens. 

I went to Sweden and Switzerland to study their plans and to se¢ 
by what I could learn, I could find something to make ours a bett: 
cleaner system of training for these young boys in respect to tli 
character as future citizens. 

I went to Stockholm first. Through our Ambassador and our 1 
tary attaché, Colonel Cole, I was introduced to Colonel Von Ros 
who had charge of this particular department in Sweden’s tram 
program. Lhad norights. I was just an inquisitive foreigner. 1 
very well received both in Sweden and in Switzerland. 
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From Colonel Von Rosen I learned that Sweden’s military program, 
whieh 1s compulsor v. had been under civilian control some 25 or 30 
years, and that since being under civilian control they had formulated 
anew department. They have now three departments in this military 
training program. They have an operations department, which 1S 
purely military tactics, and milit: ivy maneuvers; a military intelli- 
vence department; and third, a department which has a very apt 
Swedish name, which is hard to translate, but in general it is a cultural 
and character-building program. 

This is the way the program works in Sweden. These boys, about 
30,000 of them in Sweden, are called in. It is compulsory. They 
come in for 914 months’ training. They are given the I. Q. tests just 
as we give them here in our Army; check their physical fitness and see 
what department they are best suited for in the training program in 
Sweden's Army. 

But they go beyond this. They also try to find out what vocation the 
boy has chosen to follow on completion of his military service and, 
further, they try to find out what he is best fitted for and what he 
should do in civilian life. 

They also try to place the boys in that department where they will 
vet the most experience along that line. They try to get understand- 
ing officers, officers of the best quality that understand young men. 
They are close to those voys and they counsel them. They make it 
easy on this transition from a home life to a regimented life. The 
chaplains come under this category of this particular department. 
They try to get the best chaplains. I believe they have two or three 
per regiment. They try to get voung chaplains that understand boys 
and that the boys will come to for help. 

These chaplains are with the boys in the field. They counsel with 
thematmght. The chaplains also partake of what they call their cul- 
tural and their recreational and amusement work in the evening. 

There is one thing in this particular department that is compulsory. 
All the rest is voluntary by the trainees. They can attend these pro- 
grams at their own discretion. 

They have some 50 or 60 hours of study about the history of Sweden, 
from its Inception to its present time, its present character, its politics, 
its economy, its social security and similar topics. First thev review 
the things that these boys no doubt had all during their trade school 
training. The system gives the boys patriotism and an understanding 
of Sweden, what it stands for and why they should work and fight 
for it. 

This particular culture and character development is mainly con- 
ducted in the free time between 7 and 10 in the evening on weekdays, 
between noon Saturday and 10 o'clock Sunday evening, which is free 
time. The boys are allowed to leave, go into town. Some of them 
gohome. Orthey can stay in camp, which a lot of them do. 

Movies and other entertainment are part of the recreation program, 
But they also have lectures and discussions in which the boys discuss 
various things that they are interested in. This has a great influence 
on getting the boys interested in Sweden's program. 

About 25 percent of them attend this every night and over 75 per- 
cent of them attend it at some time during the week. A good deal of 
this work is done by civilians on a voluntary basis. The civilians are 
“old on their duty of coming to these camps, especially in the surround- 
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ing territory, to help these boys that are their voys or their frie 
boys, or where they will have a boy in a similar location at some ot! 
camp. There are some 50 camps in Sweden. 

They have lectures by prominent men in their particular field. 
civilians take the boys out into their homes. They take them in 
their shops if they are particularly interested in that work and th lev 
give them some apprentice work. They have no liquor problem i) 
Sweden among these boys. They have a very rigid control of it. 
If they come in under the influence of liquor, the first offense is set 
and the next one is severer. There are no bars in Sweden. You ca: 
only buy beer and hard liquor where vou buy meals and these boys 
only get about 30 cents a day. To buy a meal to get a glass of beer js 
rather expensive. No liquor is furnished or can be had or used with 
the camp itself. 

I mentioned the civilian help. I think that is the crux of this whole 
thing. 

I spent a week in interviewing Colonel VonRosen and his assis' 
ants and I also spent some time interviewing people who have go 
through this program. I interviewed a student who was just starting 
as a freshman in a technical high school. That is the same as ou: 
engineering school here. He had spent the previous year going 
through a training camp. I asked him what his reaction was. |i 
said: 

That is the finest thing I did. I did not know what I wanted to do, but I 
a year of this training and now I want to be an engineer and a good one. 


I interviewed a couple of graduate engineers in high position 
they felt that this training had been the deciding factor in their chi 
of a career and that the training equaled any of the first 2 vears in t! 


college training. 
I interviewed a dean of a school of technology. He felt it 
+ al to approximately a year of preparatory se ‘hool. 

I did not interview any laborers or mechanics, but I intervie 
some employers of labor. They felt that this program was bette 
for their name, and they were better producers than if they had tal 
1 year of apprenticeship. I interviewed some others. A mother 
her boy at that age was a little unruly, didn’t know just what 
wanted. She didn’t think he was any different than the rest of the: 
By taking this 1 year of training under this paternal influence, vo 
might call it, he came back a grown man. It is their way of lift 
People that I have talked to, both here that have come from Swe«: 
recently, and the people that I talked to over there, felt that 
military training as it is now conducted, on the basis that it is 
ducted, is one of the most responsible things for building a natio1 
they have in Sweden, men of good characer, law-abiding, orde: 
industrious men who have feeling for their fellow citizens of 
or different walks of life. They have little strife. I then we 
Switzerland. Through our military attaché I was introduced to | 
man who had charge of a similar department. The program is a 
further developed in Switzerland than, I believe, it is in Swede: 
This man, a divisionnaire googer, corresponds to a major ge 
in this country. They have no generals in Switzerland. The 
too democratic for that. 

I found that this program was further developed in Switzer! 
than it was in Sweden. They had had it under civilian contro! 
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nearly 100 years. ‘They have about 30,000 boys come in for 41% 
months’ training per year. The camps are used twice a year, so that 
they only built camps for 1 15,000 boys. More of their work is done 
by civilians in Switzerland than in Sweden. 

Their chaplains come as volunteers from the local churches. They 
have no liquor problem in Switzerland. They are in the southern 
part of Europe where they drink wine probably more than they do 
water. There is no liquor allowed in the camps, but I am not so sure. 
but what they might allow wine there. I didn’t go into that problem. 
No problem of morals in either of these countries. They feel that 
when these boys are at this camp with this fatherly influence that 
emanates from this cultural program, that they have no moral prob- 
lems that they would have if they did not have such a program. 

They have 41% months’ training. I understand that they really start 
their military training in the grade schools over there. Now I say 
they are further develope «1 there. It would seem to me that in Sweden 
the boys that take their training feel it is their duty, and in Switzer 
land I feel that they think it is their privilege to assist in this program 
of cultural development. 

In Sweden it is their way of life. 

I tried to do some interviewing in Switzerland, but I didn’t have 
much suecess with it. This divisionnaire googer talked Swiss French: 
which I didn’t understand, and he didn’t speak English. If it hadn’t 
been for Colonel Kaus being in between, I wouldn't have gotten very 
far. It is rather difficult to get at the facts. But I did interview a 
couple of people who could talk English. They said. “Why do you 
make such a question’ That is our way of nation. That is why we 
are anation today. That is why we are the nation we are.” 

Now, Sweden has not had a war for 150 years, 103 to be exact. They 
were a warlike nation before that. Since the time of the Vikings up 
to Charles XII, they were the most warlike nation in Europe. It 
seems to me that among the countries that are the underdog, Sweden 
is not the aggressor. They have lost their Baltic province and have 
come back to a very small state and it would be natural with the mili- 
tary that they would have gone normally to war to recoup some of 
their lost provinces. 

Switzerland has not had a war since 1848, and that was a civil war 
between the cantons. They have eight cantons, and the central gov 
ernment which they were trying to form at that time. 

They were also a warlike nation. Since the time of Caesar, up to the 
Middle Ages when the Swiss Guards were the best mercenary soldiers 
in the world, you might say, they were a warlike nation. They have 
heen compressed into a small state the size of a good county in Texas, 
without any soldiers. I imagine they had lad longings to increase 
their size, but still they have hed no war. 

Both of these countries feel that it is because of this military train- 
ng, military preparedness, that they have not been at war. I talked 
tomen who felt in Sweden and Switzerland that both countries would 
have been overrun by Hitler if they had not been militarily prepared. 

I talked to a man in Sweden who was on the inside of what hap 
pened after Hitler overran southern Norway. They knew by their 
nilitary intelligence that Hitler was intending to strike on a certain 
day in southwestern Sweden and they immediately mobilized that 
part of Sweden and they were not attacked. And they later on found 
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out from the archives of the military regime down in Berlin when it 
was finally opened up that that was true, and that they had weighed 
the loss of men that they would have had and the time it would have 
taken to conquer Sweden. 

I made a report on these findings to your Commission before this 
report of theirs came out. On the last of October they come out witli 
a very fine report and a recommendation on a development of char 
acter, of morals, that had all the good points of Sweden and Switzer 
land plus points of what they had learned at Fort Knox. It is a 
model to work for. 

I don’t mention this as taking any credit for having been a party 
toit. That is beside the point. We do have a recommendation for a 
fine, clean program of character development, of clean living, of good 
morals, no liquor, and I think it is a very fine recommendation, 

Now, how about such a program if we should put it into effect / 
How will it affect our future citizens? This will be a great melting 
pot for our boys, melting pot between the upper and the lower, the 
rich and the poor, the laborer and the professor, the engineer, and also 
a great melting pot for our races. This serves this same purpose over 
in Sweden. There is not much difference between classes over there. 
They have no race problem. 

In Switzerland they have three nationalities and they speak three 
languages in three different parts of Switzerland and it has a good 
effect there. It would have a good effect here, if our boys in their 
lives after military training understood the men with whom they have 
to work, to work for, or who will work under them—and the various 
races, 

Now there is the question of spiritual influence during a 6-month 
period. Well, I would like to think back to my time when I was 17 
to 27. I did not attend church much those days. I guess I sowed a 
few wild oats during those times. I knew exactly what I was going 
todo. IT was smarter than my dad. 1 came back and went to church 
more after LT raised a family and had some youngsters to think of. I 
think that is the natural thing. I know it has been with our young- 
sters, that same thing, that during this time, especially in the Protes 
tant religion, where you can come or go as you Wish, that there is a 
laxity during these years. 

It would seem to me that if T had been through such a program, 
where I had my minister with me out on maneuvers, where that min- 
ister was an understanding man who would sit down and talk over 
the problems with me, that I would have been led better spiritually 
than if I just come out and taken a job ina factory or some other place 
and left my home life, which most boys do. 

This program acts as a kind of further schooling for some 60-70) 
percent of these youngsters. [heard this morning that only 25 percent 
of them go to college. I think only less than 10 percent of then 
graduate. It would be a school. It would be a further understand 
ing of our way of life. It would be developing patriotism and under 
standing of what our country stands for. It. would be schooling that 
wouldn't cost us as much as if they went to school separately. 

Now, the liquor question as recommended by this Commission: 
There is definitely going to be no liquor in these camps; no_ beer. 
There is not going to be an opportunity for them to acquire liquor 












in the immediate neighborhood. I believe it is a felony if somebody 
sells liquor to these youngsters. 

This program also gives these boys an opportunity at times to 
decide what they are going to be in the future. If they want to go 
to college, it will give them a little breathing spell to decide just what 
they were going todo in college. Iam old-fashioned, I guess; I stayed 
out of college more than 1 year. If I had had the means after going 
through high school, I guess I would have been a doctor, and I would 
have been a lousy one. I later on decided that I wanted to build. 
I took engineering, and T am glad I did. 

Now what do we do with our youngsters? They get through high 
school. We send them to college. It is the only thing we think of. 
What college? Well, mostly the college that I went to. 

If these boys can stay out a year, I think they will have formulated 
better ideas of the kind of life that they want to pursue in the years 
to come. 

I did not go into the military tacties. I didn’t miss the camp. I 
don’t know what maneuvers are, though I was asked over in Switzer- 
land to attend maneuvers by this divisionnaire. TI should have done 
that for courtesy, but T was not interested in it. But it does seem to 
me from a practical standpoint—and I know nothing of military 
training—that here we have had three wars in 33 years, four wars 
in 52 vears, and a war every 11 years lately, or a war every 15 years 
in the last 50 years. Well, I think we all agree we can’t expect any- 
thing in the future. 

It seems to me that all of a sudden we are at war. We have con- 
scription. We rush these boys in and we put them under training 
under the best officers we have. What are these officers except 
teachers? They are teaching the art of war to these young men. 
And I ean’t conceive of us in our school, having the best educated men 
in the country maybe that has never had any teaching experience, 
that we would want to send our children to, unless he had had some 
experience at teaching. 

Now, as opposed to that, this universal military training program 
is a continuous program, a program where we will develop a better 
class of teachers because they are repeating from vear to year the work 
they do. We would be developing, I imagine—I haven't gone into 
that matter, but I imagine it would be like in Switzerland and Sweden, 
where the noncommissioned officers are taken from these trainees that 
develop proficiency and can be used for that and want to do that. 
This will be a revolving group. It would speak for higher efficiency 
and teaching these men. That is the only word I can use for it. 

I think you mentioned this morning, Mr. Chairman, about the 
economie waste. Well, I am in the building business and, of course, 
it makes more work for us if we build the camp and tear it down and 
rebuild it. But it seems such an economical waste to every 11 years 
build a camp and then tear it down. Why not build them and keep 
them and build them within reason and not build as many é 

1 would like to make one suggestion to the Congress, the same as 
[ have recommended to your Commission. I would like to suggest 
that if and before we put this universal military training program 
through, that we send a committee of military and civilians over to 
Switzerland and to Sweden to learn the system, the details of the sys- 
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tem that they have developed over a period of 100 years. That is what 
we would do, and what we do, as contractors. We do difficult jobs, 
When we have a new job of a different caliber to do, with greater 
difficulties, we send our men to see where somebody has built a simi- 
lar job. We have even sent a man over to Europe because we wanted 
to learn some technique. I think that is true of our institutions of 
learning. If a college is to suddenly start a new department, I think 
the first thing to do would be to send a committee to a college that had 
that department, irrespective of their feeling that they probably knew 
all the answers, and they will probably end up by trying to hire some 
of the professors from that department. I think it is true about a 
doctor that wants to go into a new department. 

Now, what could we learn over there? Well, we can learn this cul 
tural system. We could learn how the details of it work. We could 
learn something about keeping a yearly training program, how many 
square feet of space they need per soldier, what space they need to 
serve them for these various things—eating and so on. We could just 
avoid the pitfalls that we would naturally fall into that they have 
fallen into. They have learned this thing by trial and error. 

Another thing, beyond that: I do think that we would get a more 
realistic idea of what the costs would be involved. Now both of these 
countries save pennies. We throw away dollars. But I do think 
that we could arrive at some value or some method of saving during 
such a program and have a budget that would be more realistic than 
what has been presented. 

I want to thank you, gentlemen, for having the opportunity of pre- 
senting my convictions, “which I have arrived at only during the last 
6 months. I think I am a pretty good contractor, but I know I ama 
poor speaker. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Johnson, we want to thank you for coming 
here and giving the committee this observation and the conclusions 
you have reached after actually seeing UMT in operation in Sweden 
and Switzerland. I think this is one of the best statements I have 
heard in a long, long time. I am going to ask Mr. Smart that wher 
the stenographer types this up, to have your statement printed and 
I am going to have it sent to every member of the committee. There 
are a great many of them that could not be here this afternoon. | 
want everyone to read exactly what you said. I am going to suggest 
to Mr. Wadsworth that if the Congress passes this bill, which I cer- 
tainly hope it will, that before they inaugurate any UMT program, 
they send someone to Sweden and Switzerland and get all the infor- 
mation they possibly can. I know you have read—did you testify 
before the commission 4 

Mr. Jounson. No; I did not. 

The Cuarrman. You read Admiral Kinkaid’s plan of control and 
how hes camps would be operated and everything ? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I understand that it will be civilian control, 
by a committee of five, of which three are civilians. 

The oe AIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Jonunson. And that they will control and inspect 

The Ou AIRMAN. Well, that is right. No doubt they had somewhat 
the information that you have given us in their mind when they wrote 
it up. You are to be congr: atulated for the m: ignificent presentation 
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you made to the committee. It is quite constructive and beneficial to 
us and I will see that every member of the committee gets a copy of 
it so they can read it. Thank you very much. 

Mr. CunnincHAM. Mr. Chairman, may I state I think it is the most 
helpful witness we have had. 

The CHairMan. Why of course he is. Thank you very much, sir. 
It isa pleasure. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Congress of the United States, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: I visited Sweden and Switzerland last fall for the purpose of 
investigating their compulsory military training, outside of the purely military 
end of this program. I had heard that this program tended to build better char- 
acter, morals, ete., in the boys, and that they were, because of this military 
training, building a nation of better men. I found, in both Sweden and Switzer- 
land, that they had an officer in charge and responsible for this program of 
character and morals building, social activities, religious work, ete., and that 
it was a big department in each of these countries. 

Colonel Vonxtosen was in charge of these activities in Sweden, and IT was 
impressed with the amount of effort they put forward in these extra activities 
for their young men going through their training program, in an effort to develop 
character and also to help these boys to decide what work or schooling they 
were to follow and to develop them for better citizens. I interviewed boys that 
had been through this training and were ready for college, and boys that had 
been through training and college, and they felt this training helped them to 
decide what kind of work they were to pursue in college and helped them more 
for their future than a year at college. I talked to men at the head of industries 
who agreed that their employees were better men for their industries than if 
they had not taken military training. I talked to a dean of a school of technology 
and he felt these boys were better prepared for college because of this training. 

| found the same thing true in Switzerland, except that it was developed to a 
higher degree. It seemed to me that in Sweden the boys felt it was their duty 
to attend this military program, but in Switzerland it was a privilege—or a kind 
of religion with them. 

Sweden has not been at war for about 150 years, and previous to that you 
might say it had been a warlike nation. Switzerland has not had a war since 
1848, and that was a civil war between the cantons and the Central Government. 
The Swiss were, apparently, a warlike nation from the time of Caesar until the 
Middle Ages. It seemed quite evident that if Sweden and Switzerland had not 
had a military training program, and had not been military prepared, they would 
have been overrun by Hitler in no time during the last war. 

It would seem to me that the cost of training our young men in the art of war 
would be more economical by this proposed method than our present method of 
conscription. We would be developing better commissioned officers to take 
charge of a continuing program of training and also would develop a rotating 
group of noncommissioned officers. Because we would be in a better position to 
defend ourselves there would be less tendency to war. Besides this, we would 
be building a nation of better men with higher morale and better character. It 
would be a great melting pot for our young men of all classes and nationalities. 
Such a 6-month course of training would, in a way, take the place of 6 months 
regular schooling that some 70 percent of these boys would not get otherwise, and 
at not much added cost over regular schooling. 

The universal military training program proposed by the National Security 
Training Commission, as of October 1951 has included all the main desirable 
features of both Sweden and Switzerland on these outside activities, beyond the 
purely military tactics. Before we start this program I would recommend that a 
committee of military and civilian personnel be sent over to Sweden and Switz- 
erland to investigate their methods and details of operation of their training 
programs. They have both had this for over 100 years and have no doubt both 
developed a good and a most economical system of military training in combina- 
tion with character development. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Argot E. Jounson, 
Chairman of the Board, Al Johnson Construction Go. 








The Crairman. Now, the next witness is Rev. Andrew Fowler, 
National Fraternal Council of Churches of the United States of 
America. 

You have a copy of your statement ¢ 

Mr. Smarr. Just one for the record and one for the witness, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuairman,. Tell the committee what the National Fraternal 
Council of Churches in the United States is. 








STATEMENT OF REV. ANDREW FOWLER, NATIONAL FRATERNAL 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 







Reverend Fowier. The National Fraternal Council of Churches 
in the United States is a union of several, some 11 denominations, 
Protestant denominations, and one Catholic group banded togethe: 
to do evangelistic and benevolent work. 

The Ciaiman. Where is the headquarters of it / 

Reverend Fow.er. 318 Third Street SW. 

The Carman. All right. Go ahead with your statement. 

Reverend Fowrer. With the statement that I have? 

The Cuatroan. Yes. 

Reverend Fowier. Mr. Chairman and members of the House Armed 
Services Committee, several officers and members of the National 
Fraternal Council of Churches, USA, Inc., have examined Public Law 
51, and the first report to the Congress by the National Security 
















Training Commission. 
It appears to me that in both instances great effort has been mace 
to give all who are drafted equal treatment, as far as possible, regard- 
less of race, color, or religion, barring religious circumstances other- 
wise provided for in our draft laws. 
For this we are grateful. In the event that these efforts have not 
provided equal treatment and opportunity for all, regardless of race, 
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color, or religion as stated above, the council respectfully asks th 






this committee urgently insist that these be secured. 

While I mention the efforts for fairness to all in the bill and report 
involving proposals for UMT, let me say that the National Fraterna 
Council of Churches is aware of the circumstances, condition, ani 
organization of the world today. The present world situation doe: 
seem to suggest that to be up to date, a country must have univers 








military training. 

Some have gone so far as to compare the situation of the Unite: 
States to that of a man without a gun who lives in a block of gangste!s 
who do not kill one another because their guns are of equal strengt! 
In the meantime, the unarmed man is brow-beaten, while the safets 
of his wife and family is jeopardized. The group that argues on this 
wise, feels that the man should carry a gun in hand, vet not want ' 
shoot anybody. This, they say, should be the attitude and _positio! 
of the United States. The large majority in the Fraternal Counc! 
of Churches believe, however, that this very preparedness will be a! 
incentive to war. That a large group of men trained to fight will go 
to war. This group fears that UMT will make bullies who will sv 
come on, I am ready to fight. 
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The National Fraternal Council of Churches has previously gone 
on record as opposed to UMT. The council reaffirms its opposition 
for several reasons : 

First, we believe it will develop a military spirit in our young men 
and women. Such spirit would inevitably make us war-minded and 
ready to fight. In other words, we fear that this type of program 
will keep our spiritual visibility low. If that proves true, our moral 
and educational visibility will be proportionally low in all normal 
departments and areas of life. UMT has a tendency to make one 
forget the angels. With a sword in our hands, we are likely to trust 
it. You remember, Peter forgot the angels in an hour of destiny, 
and made three mistakes by drawing his swerd which was so ready 
and so well remembered. He made a mistake in his action, his victim 
and his aim. On this occasion Jesus taught that war tools smite down 
those who trust inthem. He said,“Put up Thy Sword — . . think- 
est thou that [cannot pray to my Father and that He sh: ill inst: antly 
vive Me more than twelve legions of angels ¢” 
~ Preparedness might cause us to strike the wrong object at the wrong 
place. Let us remember the spiritual legionnaires, and “We are 
more than conquerors through Christ.” 

Secondly, UMT would systematically and persistently interrupt 
great masses of our young people annually at an important formative 
period in their lives. Under such circumstances, we feel that they 
will not be prepared to render the highest service to society. 

Here we are reminded of the situation of Elisha, the prophet, on 
one oceasion. Three kings who found themselves unable to make 
progress for the lack of water, turned to Elisha, God’s prophet, for 
help. From some cause in himself or surroundings, however, the 
prophet was not in the spirit that would enable him to minister to 
the needs of the occasion. He sad, therefore, “Bring mea minstrel.’ 
When the minstrel played," * * * the hand of the Lord was 
upon him.” What we need in this hour is the proper minstrelsy, if 
we are to render the highest service to God and man. In the final 
analysis, the proper minstrelsy involves the principles of Jesus. 

Thirdly, our Nation can be taught more constructively and eco- 
nomically for defense in the long run apart from UMT, in peacetime. 
The young people will have a better chance to set up and choose 
alternatives. 

Fourthly, we feel that we should make every effort to end the system 
of competitive armaments. This is Christian America’s hour to chal- 
lenge all of the “isms” in the world. It is our chance to keep the 
vision of Jesus and the prophets from being obscured. Let us be 
vigilant and examine all our plans by the mind of Christ. 

And, Mr. Chairman, if I may, I should like to inject a story here 
that I do not have on this paper, that is saying what I am trying 
tosay in the last analysis. What lam trying to say in the last an: lysis 
isthis: That it is the opinion of the council that we have Christian 
foree right in this committee to get us out of this situation that seems 
to be inevitably here. The story of which I am reminded is of three 
men who went fishing off of the New England coast. Having caught 
a goodly haul of fish, they put them in ‘their ship and started back 
to the city, and when they arrived they found that they were dead. 
So that one ingenious man popped his finger and prepared a wire 
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mesh for the next trip out and placed the fish down in the water 
beside the ship. On the return home they were not dead, but were 
listless, so that again they did not get the full value for their ene rey 
and time and service. | 
This same ingenious man popped his finger again on the next tri; 
out and said, “I tell you: this time when we go out let’s put some 
‘atfish in with the codfish, and sure enough, they tried it and when they 
returned to the city every time the codfish tried to die, the catfish 
spurred them, and when they arrived all of them were alive, and they 
got top prices for them. 
If you will permit me to use a figure, in our opinion there are some 
atfish right in this committee who can spur this thing, and bring us 
out without le ‘tting anybody in the world feel that we are going back 
on anything that we have said in the United Nations or anywhere else 
We believe that there are men right in this committee who can sput 
these who would try or endeavor to get us in a close corner, where \ 
can be accused of doing something that we are endeavoring to avoid 
doing. 
The Cuatrman. Thank you, reverend. 
Reverend Fowier. Thank you, sir. 
The Cuatrman. Now, the next witness is Rev. J. Ervin Waters, 0! 
the Church of Christ. 
All right, doctor, you go right ahead with your statement, now. 
Reverend Waters. Mr. Chairman and members of the House Con- 
mittee on Armed Services, I am J. Ervin Waters, minister of the 
Gospel among Churches of Christ. This is my first opportunity to 
testify before a group of legislators on proposed legislation, and fo 
it Iam humbly grateful. Indisputably such democratic processes as 
these hearings are designed to safeguard the rights of the citizenry, 
determine the will of the people, and to improve proposed legislation. 
The wise pronouncement of Solomon in Proverbs 11:14 is yet true: 
“Where no counsel is, the people fail: but in the multitude of cow 
selors there is safety.” 
‘Those Churches of Christ with which I am in fellowship constitut 
“peace church.” We are not to be confused with many congregi 
ime in this Nation wearing the same name. We are a distinct fellow 
ship. We are a respectable and resolute religious community withi 
the commonwealth. Our viewpoint with regard to participation 1 
military service and training is definitely a minority viewpoint withi 
our great Nation. Yet the whole is made up of minorities. Democracy 
rests solidly on respect for the rights of the minority and the individu: 
citizen. a 
The whole cannot survive the liquidation of its parts. That we will 
widely divergent views should be able to live side by side with respect 
for each other and without persecution is the fundamental postulate 
upon which the political ideology of this Nation was founded. De- 
stroy it, and there is an end of our way of life upon the earth. Without 
it tltere can be no freedom, religious or political, for the individual 
We are unceasingly grateful for the rights and provisions recog: 
nized and granted us as conscientious objectors by you legislators !! 
the present Universal Military Training and Service Act and i in those 
preceding it during the past decade. That you, despite your individ: 
ual consciences, have been tolerant enough to recognize and respec! 
ours proves that you are true to your stewardship. We can only wis 
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that all of your constituents were true to theirs. We protest persecu- 
tion of conscientious objectors. It is a sad commentary on the admin- 
istration of just laws that some selective service local boards refuse 
to recognize the provisions for conscientious objectors, ignore the law 
they are chosen to administer, and even abuse verbally conscientious 
objectors brought before them. The seeds of destruction and national 
dissolution exist in the maladministration of laws. 

We are untainted by alien political ideologies subversive to our 
way of life and hostile to the Constitution. We advocate no over- 
throw of our Government. Contrariwise, we constantly pray for 
our rulers and you who make the laws. 

I am not here as a military analyst or an economic expert. Yet 
I shall make some observations and recommendations with reference 
to the proposed legislation designed to initiate universal military 
training which was submitted to Congress by the National Security 
Training Commission. 

[ am opposed to the enactment of such legislation. IT know of 
not one member of those Churches of Christ with which I am in fel- 
lowship who endorses it. 

[ view with alarm the definite trend toward militarization manifest 
in the proposed legislation. 

That such legislation, if enacted, would even be militarily efficacious 
has yet to be proved. It seems to be controversial among military 
minds of the highest level. 

It is doubtful that such a program, as it envisions, could be success- 
fully operated simultaneously with selective service. 

It seems to me that in peacetime a well-trained professional Army 
would be militarily more preferable and efficient than UMT. 

I do not see how our economic structure can continue to survive 
such additional expenditures. 

The budget should be balanced and there is a practical limit, surely, 
to the amount of taxes obtainable. Beware, Congressmen, lest you 
authorize the spending of the Nation into irretrievable ruin. 

As a religionist I make this observation: Immorality always in- 
creases in time of war. It always increases among those young men 
who are taken from the wholesome environment of home and parental 
discipline in the late years of adolescence, a period formative of body, 
mind, and spirit, and who are placed in a military environment with 
every kind of character. “Evil communications corrupt good morals” 
(I Corinthians 15: 33). If it be protested that our conscientious 
objectors will not be thus drafted, I reply that (a) the Nation suffers 
with the lowering of the moral standards of its general youth; (6) 
that youth suffers ; academically ; (c) religion suffers indubitably; (d) 
the home, which is the heart of the Nation suffers irr eparably ; ; (e) 
we suffer in that our conscientious objectors are again placed in jeop- 
ardy, always with the probability that some of them will not get their 
rights and will be eventually imprisoned, and in that if alternative 
service is provided them and they obtain it, their vocational, domestic, 
and religious life is relatively disjointed. 

Mr. Chairman, I must advise against the enactment of universal 
military training. 

Gentlemen, I have tried to make most of the foregoing observa- 
tions in opposition to universal military training not just as a re- 
ligious conscientious objector, but as a citizen concerned with the 





Nation’s welfare. I do not think that universal military training 
is for the Nation’s good. We are not political pacifists, but are re- 
ligious conscientious objectors. We have no more right to attempt 
to push conscientious objection upon the state than the state has to 
push military training and service upon the religious conscientious 
objector of the Church of Christ. The Church of Christ and the state 
are two institutions. The Church of Christ was established by the 
Prince of Peace, given birth to in peace, is the institution to whic 
we are called in peace, bears peace as a fruit of spirit, and must grow 
and perpetuate itself by peace ful means. 

But nations in gener: al are born by the sword, live by the sword, and, 
[am sorry to say, lie by the sword, The sword and the accounte: 
ments of carnal war may not be borne by the Church of Christ, and its 
members. We are not conscientious objectors to military legislation: 

long as that military legislation provides for and recognizes the 
conscientiousness of religious objectors to military service and 
training. 

Gentlemen, do | make myself clear on these points ? 

But we look with nervous trepidation upon the cataclysmic impacts 
permanent universal military training world probably have upon ow 
national way of life. 

But in the event Congress enacts such legislation, believing it to be 
militerity efficacious, economically feasible, and a national necessity, 
IT recommend: 

(1) ahiat conscientious objectors to all forms of military service 
and training be exempted from universal military training, and also 
from alternative service of the type recommended by the Commission. 

That is in the judgment of Congress this would not be politi- 
cally expedient, alternative service of a civilian nature be provided fo 
conscientious objectors as recommended to Congress by the Nationa! 
Security Training Commission, (7) that this service be not in thi 
form of CPS camps as during World War Il. We viewed this as 
comparable to slave labor; (4) that this service be paid for at the 
pre vailing rate of pay for that type of work; (¢) that the conscientious 
objector be allowed a choice of jobs, sufficiently wide, as to insure his 
doing work he can conscientiously do. T want it on record that men 
bers of the Church of Christ believe they must observe communi! 
every Sunday with a church of like faith and practice with which they 
are in fellowship (Acts 20:7). This belief limits their choice of Ae 
to certain localities. I definitely believe that agricultural jobs shou! 
be among those offered conscientious objectors. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest to the committee that the 
recommendations made by Dr. Harold Bender of the Mennonites with 
reference to the adding of the words “training or” between the words 
“civilian” and “work” so the phrase in the proposed bill with refe rene 
to conscientious objectors eoma read “civilian training or work” be 
given careful study. This was a new thought to me, “put I believe 
that it would broaden the conscientious- objector program and prov! ide 
suitable civilian training for suitable civilian work. 

As Dr. Bender suggested, it will be difficult to find employers willing 
to take employees on a 6-month basis. 

I than! the committee for its indulgence for permitting the prese! 


tation of this testimony. 
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The CuatrMaANn. I think the suggestion of Dr. Bender is a wise one 
and when the committee comes to write the bill, why, I will call it to 
their attention. From my viewpoint, I think the word “training” 
should go in there. 

Now in the outset of your remarks, you quoted Solomon: “The wise 
pronouncement of Solomon in Proverbs 11: 14 is yet true, ‘Where no 
counsel is, the people fail: but in the multitude of counsellors there 
is wisdom.’ ” 

Now that is what we are doing here. We are having a multitude 
of counsel, getting the viewpoints of all the different people who made 
requests to testify. But there is also a proverb that I would like to 
call your attention to and that is this: Where there is no vision the 
people perish. Now, this UMT is the vision that we are trying to get 
across to provide a more economical way of maintaining an adequate 
defense. Now you say for different reasons you are against UMT. 
One is you suggest that it seems that in peacetime a well-trained pro- 
fessional army may be militarily more preferable and efficient than 
UMT. Then in No. 6, you say if we continue large expenditures we 
will probably bankrupt the Nation. Now what we are driving at is to 
eliminate this large trained professional army and do it in a more 
economical way and that is by having a large trained Reserve. 

Thank you very much, Doctor. It is a pleasure to have had the 
benefit of your views. 

Now, members of the committee, that finishes the hearing until to- 
morrow morning, at which time there will be four witnesses to testify. 
Then Monday morning we will take up with some other witnesses. 
Thank you, all you gentlemen, for coming here today. 

(Whereupon at 3:05 p.m. the committee was recessed to reconvene 
at 10 a.m. the following day.) 








UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 26, 1952 


Howse or RepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman of the 
committee, presiding. 

The CHarrMAn. Let the committee come to order. 

This is a continuation of the hearing on the UMT bill. The first, 
witness is Miss Elizabeth A. Smart, National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 

Come around, Miss Smart. 

Now, the committee will be glad to have you make your statement, 
Give us the benefit of the views of the great organization that you 
are spokesman for. 


STATEMENT OF MISS ELIZABETH A. SMART, REPRESENTING 
NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION 


Miss Smarr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I! am Miss Elizabeth A. Smart. My address is 100 Maryland 
Avenue NE., Washington, D. C.; I am representing the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 

May I remind you again that my organization is still on record 
as being opposed to the peacetime conscription of men, women, or 
youth. That position was confirmed again at our conveniton in 
Boston last summer. 

There was a recent editorial in a Washington paper on this subject. 
That editorial was, to be sure, more or less purely political, but never- 
theless it touched on a note which strikes a responsive chord, I am 
sure, in many an American heart. Referring to the fact that two 
officials of the Atlantic Union Committee are promoting this legis- 
lation, it says: 

We may assume, then, that the demand for converting the United States into 
i permanent garrison state, with its youth at Europe’s call, is directly associated 
with the project of extinguishing American independence and uniting the Nation 
with Europe—a relationship which would reduce the United States to bond- 
servant status. Congress is thus put on warning that these are related steps 
in a plan for the final selling out of America which is now approaching a 
culmination, 

The colleetive-security slogan under which hundreds of thousands of young 
Americans were sent in the nominal service of the United Nations to the Korean 
slaughterhouse is to undergo a vast extension if these plans materialize. The 
youth of the country will provide a roving guard to be hustled into every war 
around the globe where British and European interests need to be safeguarded. 
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Without adopting fully this reasoning, nevertheless may I say that 
recently my duties in my organization called me to live for 2 years jn 
the Middle West. This paper is now edited by a man from the Middle 
West, and from my experiences there I think I may say that I feel that 
to quite an extent he is speaking in those words a question in the heart 
of the Mid “y West and a question in the heart of many Americans, 
especially of American women. Without any intention whatever to 
criticize the motives or the patriotism of any American whom the 
country sees fit to call to the Presidency of the United States, and | 
am speaking of no individual President, but of all Presidents, past 
and to come, the duties of that office have become too « ‘comple x for any 
one man to handle or even to supervise personally. Therefore, any 
President is and will be necessarily compelled to lean on many ad 
visors, not all of whom may be as wise as they should be. 

The Constitution of the United States—and I think we have yet to 
find the wisdom of its designers successfully disputed—fixed the re- 
sponsibility for declaring war on Congress. The Congress, compose 
of many men from all over the United States, is in closer touch with 
the people of the United States, who must sustain the burden of any 
war that is declared, and possesses the wisdom, not of a few men from 
a restricted class, but of many men with the combined wisdom of the 
common people on whom one of our great Presidents, Abraham Lin- 
coln, relied, and did not rely in vain. 

Yet we have seen a war which was not declared by Congress, and 
in which our sons are nevertheless bleeding and dying. It is not the 
part of unwisdom to put out of your own hands the power to contro! 
a situation which may arise in the future by establishing at this time 
2 system of compelling all youth not merely to submit to military train- 
ing but to make them for eight long years after that part of a reserve 
that can at any time be called into active service without action by 
this Congress’ These, it seems to me, are questions for your decision. 
The expression of them is also necessary for a background for my 
statement regarding the report of the National Security Training 
Commission, as is my next observation : 

Recently Prime Minister Churchill of England whose country is 
well within bombing range of the iron curtain, and who is an exper'- 
enced war leader, told your distinguished body that there is no im 
mediate danger of war with Russia. This mor ning’s paper—and that 
was written yesterday—carries the story that General Eisenhower 
doubts war with Russia now. I have sat here in this committee and 
listened to statements that the armed services see no real need for 
compulsory military training for 5 years. 

I wish to — my appreciation of the courtesy shown my organ- 
zation by the National Security Training Commission. We were ac- 

corded a full opportunity to be heard and given sympathetic attention. 

I also wish to commend the recommendations of the Commissio 
that no 3.2 beer should be sold in a UMT camp or training area. 
was also happy to note that in his statement before the committee Ad- 
miral Kincaid repeated it. He said that in addition to regulations 
established by the military departments, the sale of 3.2 beer will be 
prohibited in a training area. I was especially interested in Dr. 
Compton's statement that— 
at the present time the Department of Defense has proposed to a new regulatio! 
which provides that beer, ale, or wine, or any other liquor which exceeds 
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coholie strength of 0.1 of 1 percent shall not be sold or dispersed in any building 
or area which is being used or occupied by members of the National Security 


Training Corps. 


| hope that. these regulations w ill be : adopted. 

However, I must ‘point out to you that in my judgment the problem 
will not be entirely solved by the suggested legislation, even in the 
light of these very admin: able proposed regulations. I agree that it 
is quite proper that the Secret: ivy of Defense should consult the Na- 
tional Security Training Commission in regard to regulations for 
trainees, gene rally. But I think that the Congress should go a bit 
further and should not give a commission power to veto good regula- 
tions Which might be set up by the Secretary of Defense nor relieve 
the Secretary of Defense from the duty of setting up proper regu- 
lations himself. In fact, it seems to me that in this case the Con- 
evress itself should not shirk its own responsibility of making sure 
that these recommendations will be permanent and will be carried out 
ven though commissions whose personnel may be constantly changing, 
-hould not always have the same high standards as have been revealed 
1 the recommendations of the present Commission. 

It isthe law in practically all of the States of the Union that minors 
should not be sold ale oholin beverages including 3.2 beer. The same 
prine iple of forbidding sale to minors is embodied in the regulations 
of various branches of the armed services set forth in the report of 
the Commission. And now the Commission recommended no 3.2 beer 
for trainees or in UMT areas, and Dr. Compton reports that the See- 
retary of Defense is thinking of writing these into his regulations. 
What. good reason is there for not writing it into the law 4 

[ have given you the background of the thinking of American 

rents on this subject. They are not at all happy about this legis- 
lation in its entirety. They are deeply disturbed about the picture 
that they see of military hfe. Please do not think this disturbance 
s confined to parents who have the point of view of the women in my 
own organization and the many, many other church women who 
hare our view. L have a friend who serves aleoholic beverages in 
her own home who rece ntly visited her son in one of the armed ser- 
vices. She told me she was appatled at the drinking. Her son is of 
fullage. If she had a minor son, what do you think she would want 
you to do about this? Certainly, if you insist on adopting this pro- 
gram, you should do your utmost to relieve these anxieties and 
wssure them on this subject. You have written provisions against 
vice into the law. We urge you to write these provisions which are 
recommended or already adopted by evervbody—the National Se- 
curity Training Commission, the States of the Union, the armed 

ervices, the Secret: ary of Defense, and are they not acce pted also by 
the members of this committee since they apply to teen-age boys / 
into the law, 

The Crramman. Thank you, Miss Smart. 

Now, let me assure you and through you your great organization 
that you represent that I think the committee when it comes to writ- 

¢ this bill will try to write in positive law and eliminate as many 
at ations as possible. I don’t think there will be any hesitancy on 
the part of the committee to deal very forcefully in the statute with 
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the question of alcoholic beverages being sold where trainees are under- 
going training. 

Miss Smart. Thank you. 

The Cuairman. I don’t think your organization will find any 
complaint about that when we finish the bill. Because all of us have 
the same objective. We want to protect these trainees when they 
go into the training. We don’t want to subject them to influences that 
are not wholesome and best for them. We don’t want them to have 
access to alcoholic drinks; we want to fix everything in the statut 
positive so there will be no doubt about it. 

Now, in regard to your first proposition about the authority of 
Congress to declare war, do you know that the greatest war this 
Government was ever engaged in, the Civil War, wasn’t declared |) 
an act of Congress? There was no declaration of war in that 4-year 
war, 
























President the authority to call up Reserves without their consent i) 
1950, when we extended the Selective Service Act. That expires i) 
1953, because Congress keeps its hand and control over the Reserves 
So the President does not have that authority except by the permis 
sion of the Congress to call Reserves under the law today, beyond 3 
days’ service. 
Miss Smarr 
ing—— 

The Cuarrman. What did you say, Miss Smart / 

Miss Smarr. You are now creating a situation in this. prograw 
which would make these boys members of the Reserve for 8 years. 

The Cuairman. That is right; and if you will examine the Rese: 
Act that we passed in Congress, and which is in the Senate now, 
proviso was in there that only a certain number can be called up ) 
the consent of the Congress. We don’t lose our control over this 
thing. We are not going to turn this country over to the his rl 
We are going to have ¢ omplete civil control of all of these things, and 
Congress is going to meet its re sponsibility. 

Thank you very much, Miss Smart. 

Miss Smarr. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Now, the next witness is Mr. Harvey O. Yoder, National Temper 
ance League. 


All right, Mr. 


STATEMENT OF HARVEY 0. YODER, REPRESENTING NATIONAL 
TEMPERANCE LEAGUE 












. However, this situation which you are now creat 





















Yoder, the committee will be glad to hear you. 



















Mr. Yoprer. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee. 
name is Harvey O. Yoder. I live at 13904 Edgewater Drive, Cleve 
land, Ohio, 

[ have at numerous times been a member of the national board 0! 
trustees, and am at present a member of the board of trustees of the 
Temperance League of Ohio, a State affiliate of the National Tempe! 
ance League. 

I wish to thank you for this opportunity to appear before you. | 
have been delegated to present the official position of the Nationa 
‘Temperance Lea gue, which is an interchurch temperance organizat! 
with affiliated State units in 40 States. 
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At a meeting of the board of directors of the National Temperance 
League, held in Des Moines, Iowa, November 20, 21, of 1950, reso- 
lutions were adopted, including the following: 

In the event Congress should enact a universal military training law to re- 
quire the military training of all boys reaching their eighteenth birthday, we 
urge that the same prohibition against the sale of beer to trainees be imposed, 
as was imposed against the sales of spirituous and vinous liquors. Beer is 
in fact intoxicating and should be recognized as such, and subject to the same 
restrictions as other alcoholic beverages. 

Since the constitution of the league confines it to action upon the 
liquor question, it is not the province of the organization to take any 
position upon the wisdom of UMT as a national policy. The league 
is greatly concerned that if a UMT program is adopted it should con- 
tain at least equivalent provisions on alcoholic beverages to those of 
the President’s Advisory Commission on UMT, appointed in 1946. 
Its membership was composed of distinguished citizens, whose spe- 
cifie duty was to study the problem of the moral welfare of trainees 
in case UMT were adopted. 

The nine members of the President’s Advisory Commission, and 
we think they are important and we should note them here, were 
Joseph E. Davies, Daniel A, Poling, Edmund A. Walsh, Harold W. 
Dodds, Anna M. Rosenberg, Charles E. Wilson, and Truman K. Gib- 
son, Jr., Samuel I. Roseman, Karl T. Compton, Chairman. 

Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg is now Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
and Dr. Compton is now a member of the National Security Training 
Commission. On May 29, 1947, the President’s Advisory Commis- 
sion submitted its report, section P 73, which expresses the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations as follows: 

(7) Limitation of the opportunities for the purchase by trainees of any alco- 
holic beverages, including beer, through prohibiting the sale thereof to them 
on any military, naval, or any other camp reservation, or in any post exchange, 
ship’s store, or canteen, (b) declaring “off-limits” to trainees all taverns, 
taprooms, and similar facilities whose principal business is selling alcoholic 
beverages, (c) soliciting the assistance of local communities in this program, 
and (d) making it a Federal crime knowingly to sell such beverages to any 
person in training. 

The recommendations of the National Security Training Com- 
mission as indicated on page 44 of that Commission’s first report to 
the Congress, dated October 29, 1951, are in part as follows: 

Additionally, we believe that no 3.2 beer should be sold in a UMT camp or 
training area. We would expect the PX’s, ship stores, and trainee clubs within 
the UMT area to provide adequate soft drinks, fruit juices, ice cream, and a 
wholesome atmosphere. 

As regards the use of intoxicating drinks by trainees off the post, we believe 
that all taverns and bars within a reasonable distance of the UMT camps should 
be off limits for trainees and that a substantial penalty should attach to the 
keeper of such a place, wherever located, if he knowingly permits a trainee to 
enter and purchase an intoxicating drink. 

Inasmuch as the President’s Advisory Commission, in 1947, has 
recommended the elimination of 3.2 beer from trainee camps, and 
the National Security Training Commission has expressed their belief 
that “no 3.2 beer should be sold in a UMT camp or training area,” we 
strongly urge that positive legislation be enacted instead of leaving 
it in the form of regulations which can be readily changed by the 
Department of Defense. 


I think there is the crux of the matter, if I may deviate for just a 
sentence. 

The Cratrman. That is right. And let me assure you and all the 
temperance organizations of the country that I feel confident that the 
committee will write in positive law and not leave it to regulations 
that no beer or aleoholic liquors can be sold on any premises where 
trainees are and at the same time try to fix it by statute, if it can be 
fixed, in regard to control of places outside of the camps. 

We are thoroughly in accord with you on this subject. Tsay we are 
in thorough accord with your views. 

Mr. Yovrer. It is very refreshing, Mr. Chairman, to have you saj 
that to us, 

The CHairman. We tried to do it in the Draft Act. We tried 
to do it in every law that dealt with this cE We want to pro 
tect these boys just as much as any organization in America, becans 
it is our sons and our taste that will be invekold in this. We 
are just as equally cone ‘erned about their welfare as anyone else, 

Mr. Yoprr. Mr. Chairman, from here on there is a page or two 
that I have in the report that has to do with my personal experienc: 
In the light of what you have said, it may be the committee would 
like to conserve time. 

The CuatrmMan. All right. 

Mr. Yoprr. And tell me your experience has been exactly the sane 
ais mine. 

The CHainman. That is right. 

Mr. Yoprr. I would be very glad, of course, if I could be assured 
by the chairman that these other vacant places on the committee—— 

The CuairMan. We are going to write in just as positively as we 
ean find language to do it. The Commission’s report has already dealt 
with this. And where we can write statute, it 1s better than leaving 
it to regulations. 

Mr. Yonrr. May I, off my written presentation here, call attentio 
to universal military training that has been in print and is the report 
that has come here from the more recent committee, where Mr. Wads 
worth is the chairman, Mr. Clayton, Compton, Kincaid, and McLea 
are members. 

Of course, you recognize them. It comes down through that report 
on page 44 very much to our liking, and IT presume to the liking ot 
the committee, according to your statement. 

On page 45. after it has all the things that I was hoping to get befor 
you, 1t goes on to say: 

We have not provided for these recommendations in our proposed legisiatio! 
Ve have inserted therein an amendment to the Public Law 51 provided that th 
Commission must approve any regulations prescribed by the Secretary of [D¢ 
fense governing the use of the possession of intoxicating drinks by trainees. 

We are hoping, Mr. Chairman, and committee, that this group, 
you say—you have had experience and all that as fathers of thes 
trainees—that this group of Congressmen who make this recommenda 
tion to the Congress, when you enact the law, that you will not take 
that last into consideration there but you will make it the law and 
not put it up to some individual who may have some predilecti 
and some training that is not in accord with what the chairman he 
stated to me. If your committee can do that, I am going to pray fe! 





you and say, “God bless you,” and suspend my program right here. 
* The CuairmMan. Weare going to try to do it anyhow. 

Mr. Yoprr. We appreciate the opportunity of coming before you. 

The CHarrMan. We will put your full statement in here. 

Mr. Yovrer. Thank you. 

My personal experience includes service in the Spanish-American 
War and more recently as chairman of the draft board in the largest 
suburb in the city of Cleveland. Iwasa volunteer in the Eighth Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, serving in the war with Spain in Is%s. This was 
a National Guard regiment that was mustered into United States Army 
service. The 12 companies of this regiment came from 10 of the cities 
and towns in the State of Ohio. 

In those days practically all of these towns supported saloons, 
and probably the greatest problem for the officers in charge of this 
regiment was the establishment of military discipline. Drinking and 
intoxication were continuously present. 

The truth about alcoholic beverages and the effect of the same upon 
our land and upon our armed troops was not as well known at that 
time as it is today. Liquor was stitl being drunk to keep cool in the 
summer and to keep warm in the winter; so even under the eyes 
of a well-reputed Christian President and likewise his Secretary of 
War, when the war emergency rose, they amassed Federal and State 
troops Ina vast camp outside of Washington—Camp Alger. 

When these troops arrived on the scene, no drinking water was 
provided, and when our regiment arrived we found that the Govern 
ment had made a contract with the owner of the land, a Mr. Camp 
bell, who was granted the concession to sell beer, and all of the old 
plantation buildings were converted into veritable beer spas. Even 
the old hog house had its bar. This liquor was transported from the 
breweries at our National Capital by the brewers’ big horses. 

I remember, the supply of beer was adequate. | was then a junior 
in high school. I became thirsty. There was no water. IT held out 
my army tin cup and drank beer with the rest: the first intoxicating 
liquor for me, and a considerable number of our company. 

Some of them were not as fortunate as IT have been, and they con- 
tinued to drink, and to a number in my company, it meant broken 
lives and death. 

From our present viewpoint, we look back with astonishment at 
the attitude taken by our Government regarding the health and well 
being of our armed forces in that war—just a little over 50 years ago; 
especially astonishing when compared to the precautions taken and 
solicitude extends to our present-day soldiers in arms. 

In the past half century, we have made great progress in estab- 
lishing the truth about the effect of aleoholic beverages in the human 
body, and we have learned much about the economie effect on national 
production and on morals when there is widespread use of alcoholic 
beverages. 

How has the Government applied this better knowledge? In the late 
war, there have been what I must designate as “unfortunate influence” 
which were instrumental in sending alcoholic beverages to our drafted 
forces engaged in the prosecution of war. These thoughtless, sinister 
influences, with the sanction of our Government, shipped intoxicating 
liquors packed in tin containers, in ships that were in dire demand to 
transport troops, food, and war necessities, and this simultaneous with 
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a campaign at home to organize every homemaker to salvage every 
tin can to “patriotically prosecute the war.” 

While this liquor was being sent to our troops at home and abroad, 
the Brewers’ Digest—a proliquor publication—in its May 1941 num- 
ber, had this to say: 

One of the finest things that could have happened to the brewing industry was 

the insistence by high-ranking Army officers to make beer available at Army 
camps. Here’s a chance for brewers to cultivate a taste for beer in millions 
of young men who will eventually constitute the largest beer-consuming section 
of our population. 
This boastful prediction in the Brewers’ Digest was not idle thinking, 
for a crop of drinkers discharged from the Armed Forces has now 
overflowed our Government hospital facilities. Already, the account 
of shipwrecked lives, broken homes, sickness, and death among the 
discharged soldiers, is a sad and lengthening one. 

It was my lot to be the chairman of a draft board in a city of 
homes; the largest suburb of the city of Cleveland. Literally hun- 
dreds of our eligible youth passed through our rolls. We saw them go 
and we were interested in those that came back. We knew of the 
tribulations of the parents and relatives of these draftees as they 
stood in line with faces blanched and grim as they watched their sons 
march away. They prayed to a benevolent providence that their most 
precious ‘soe ear might return sound and clean. 

Now what has happened? I could recite many instances that have 
come under my personal observation. I will mention just one. | 
wish it could be an exception, but it is not. It is the experience of 
Frank, who was an employee of the manufacturing company of which 
I was an officer, and who was the father of a lad who was drafted. 
Many times through the years, Frank proudly told me of the progress 
of his son as he was going through the schools. ‘The son was to be a 
doctor. His grades were continually satisfactory. Then came the 
draft. 

The boy faced it stoically, but the father became noticeably quiet 
and thoughtful. I remember, sketchy bits of news as the father met 
me from time to time. The son was home a few days on furlough 
and was married. 

“He arrived in Italy.” “The son was moved to North Africa”, 
and finally the good news: “The boy was safely back home.” Six 
weeks afterward, we heard the sad story from a broken-hearted father. 
Frank came to my office, his hat twisted in his hands, so shaken with 
emotion that for a time he could not speak. 

“The boy had been drinking steadily, though he had never drank 
a drop before induction. He cruelly beat his young bride, and ‘last 
night’ she came to his—Frank’s—home for protection.” 

Frank said to me, “Harvey, last night I had to put my own boy 
out of my house. What am I going todo? What am I going to do!” 

Gentlemen, it had been my way through the years to befriend our 
employees if it was at all possible. His appeal to me was real. 

What would any one of you have done? What would have been 
your advice to this father? He might have been any one of thousands 
of fathers all over this land. This instance is not isolated. How 
often do we read, “I was drunk and I did not know what I was doing.” 

But I am here today, to plead with you men in authority that you 
prayerfully consider the responsibility of Government to the “Franks” 
of our country, the parents of these boys. 
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America is still approximately 50 percent rural, and from the small 
villages and towns of our land, come more than half of our draftees. 
These boys come from our Christian homes; our 4-H Clubs, our 
churches. We boast of the fact that through the years, more than 
half of our average tax dollar goes for their education; to equip them 
for life’s responsibilities. Then the strong arm of UMT reaches into 
“Frank’s” home and his son is required of him. 

Is it the duty of Government in considering a UMT law to dissolve 
the high, clean habits of the boy from the exemplary American home 
to the level of the boy from the more unfortunate or dissolute home, 
or rather, should Government seek to raise the standard of those from 
the less fortunate homes to the level of the best in the land? This 
standard is not going to be raised by having our teen-agers exposed to 
3.2 beer. 

Can any of you gentlemen conscientiously do less than to vote for as 
complete protection as may be devised for these teen-age boys! Pro- 
tection from the calloused conscienceless greed of those who would 
exploit them ? 

In all my experience, with parents of draftees, I have never once 
witnessed a protest from parents of boys on the ground that liquor 
was not made available to them. 

When the Government is undertaking to protect its people against 
the ravages of war, can it be justified in exposing the flower of its 
young manhood to intoxicating liquor, an even greater evil than war / 

Yours, gentlemen, is a momentous decision to make. 

What of America’s future? 

The Cuatrman. The next witness is Mr. Bunino, Licensed Beverage 
Association. 


Now, Mr. Fisher, will you take charge of the committee? It is 
necessary for me to leave. 

Mr. Fisner (presiding). Mr. Bunino, will you proceed with your 
statement ¢ 


STATEMENT OF ROCCO B. BUNINO, REPRESENTING LICENSED 
BEVERAGE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Bunino. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
have filed a complete statement and with your kind permission I will 
just touch on the high lights. 

I am Rocco B. Bunino, a licensee of Blairstown, N. J. I appear 
before this committee as president of the United Licensed Beverage 
Association, a national trade association of proprietors of restaurants, 
taverns, bars, and hotels. Our members are interested in H. R. 5904 
because many of them operate licensed establishments in the vicinity 
of military installations. So our concern first hand is with the prob- 
lem of sales of alcoholic beverages to the members of the National 
Security Training Corps. 

This is the same problem we faced with regard to sales to minors and 
like that problem resolved into one of identification. State laws now 
in existence forbid sales to minors and we as individuals and as an 
association are constantly working for methods of preventing such 
sales. 

In some States we have worked out an affidavit system of minor 
identification. We were successful several years ago in having the 





date of birth included on selective-service identification cards, and 
we are now cooperating with the area disciplinary boards on this and 
other problems. 

The problem being one of identification, we recommend that sec- 
tion 11 of the bill provide that distinct insignia prescribed by the 
Defense Department be nondetachable. We also recommend that the 
conditions under which the uniform shall be worn as prescribed by 
the training agency concerned which shall require the wearing of the 
uniform at all times. 

We believe these requirements are important because with the lati- 


tude allowed local commanders there will be variance from area to 


area. 
We also recommend that the present uniformed Army service iden- 
tification card be issued to all trainees immediately upon their induction 
and that it be issued in a distinctive color to immediately identify the 
trainees as such, 

We understand that the uniform card has not yet been issued to all 
personnel and we urge that its immediate issuance upon induction of 


the trainees be included in the bill, 

We believe in these recommendations because we are the people who 
will meet this problem face to face. We bring them forward at this 
time because we know that they will help our individual members live 
within the letter and spirit of the law. 

(The statement is as follows :) 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am Rocco B. Bunino, of 
Diairstown, N. J. I appear before the committee on behalf of the Nationa! 
Licensed Beverage Association, a national trade association of the proprietors 
of taverns, restaurants, and hotels of which I am president. A list of affiliate 
State and local associations is appended to my statement. 

There are among our members some whose licensed establishments are located 
in the vicinity of military installations and who will be concerned firsthand with 
the problem of sales of alcoholic beverages to members of the National Security 
Training Corps. 

This is not a new problem to the on-premise licensee but is merely an extension 
of the country-wide problem of sales to minors and resolves itself into a question 
of identification. 

With two exceptions, the State laws governing sales of alcoholic beverages 
forbid sales to persons under 21 years of age. These laws cause our national 
association and its affiliated groups to try constantly to devise ways and means 
of better compliance. In several States we have worked with authorities to 
devise an affidavit system for identification of minors in border-line Gases. We 
were successful several years ago in having the date of birth stated on the 
selective-service identification card. In the several Army areas we are cooper 
ating with area disciplinary boards on this and other problems. 

We do not want as customers underage persons, whether they have militar) 
status or civilian status. The efforts of our members to this end could be helped 
materially by two simple changes in H. R. 5904. 

The problem being primarily one of identification, we respectfully request iden 
tification aids. 

First, section 11 provides that the Secretary of Defense shall prescribe dis- 
tinctive insignia to be worn by trainees. We ask that the law state that the 
insignia shall be nondetachable so that it cannot be removed by a trainee. 

The bill also provides in this same section that the head of the training agenc) 
concerned shall prescribe the conditions under which trainees shall wear the 
uniform, We ask that the law state that the insignia shall be nondetachable se 
that it cannot be removed by a trainee. 

The bill also provides in this same section that the head of the training agency 
concerned shall prescribe the conditions under which trainees shall wear the 
uniform. We ask that the law require the wearing of the uniform with its non- 
detachable distinctive insignia at all times. 





We believe it necessary to spell out these conditions in the statute because of 
the wide latitude allowed local commanders in such matters. We know from 
experience that unless these conditions are prescribed, there will be variance 
from area to area. For example, we tried some time ago to arrange that the 
word “miner” be stamped on passes issued to all military personnel under 21 
years of age. In some instances, local commanders followed such practice, but 
in other instances they did not. It was not possible for us to arrange for uni- 
formity in this regard. 

Our second recommendation concerns the identification card issued to trainees. 
There is now in existence a uniform identification card for all members of the 
armed services. The card bears the picture and other identifying information 
of the individual, including his date of birth. The card is a very great help now 
in idemtifying minors in uniform, but we are advised that the tremendous job of 
issuing the uniform card to all personnel has not yet been completed. We sug- 
gest that steps be taken to insure the issuance of this card to all trainees upon 
their induction and that it be issued in a distinctive color. If necessary to in- 
sure its issuance to all trainees upon their induction, we recommend the addition 
of another section following section 11, providing that Secretary of Defense shall 
prescribe an identification card in distinctive color containing the same informa- 
tion as that found on the present armed services identification card and that it 
shall be issued to each trainee upon his induction. 

We believe in these recommendations because we are the people who will meet 
this problem face to face. 

We bring them forward at this time because we know that they will help our 
individual members live within the letter and spirit of the law. 

Mr. Fisuer. Thank you, Mr. Bunino. I think you made some con- 
structive suggestions that the committee will give full consideration to 
before the bill is written. 

Do you have some questions 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, I have had considerable experience with 
his association when I was a member of the Armed ag vices Committee, 
both in New Jersey, your home State, and also in Pennsylvania. I 
want to congratulate your organization upon the ald ndid cooperation 
that I have received while I was in the service tr ying to meet the need 
and to protect these young men in the service. 

I think to those people present who represent the temperance asso- 
ciations, 1 should think they would be extremely pleased to hear the 
thoughts that you have expressed here today and to be assurred that 
at least my experience in the past has been the delightful and most co- 
operative one in regard to solving this very serious problem of the 
youth of this country. 

Mr. Buntno. I thank you, sir. I do want to say that we throughout 
this country work hand in hand with various commanders of militar Vv 
installations in trying to solve this problem and avoid the sale of 
alcoholic beverages to ) the minors that are in the service. 

In the States of New Jersey where I come from, we are very proud. 

We are proud of our control, proud of our controlling unit, and we are 
very proud of our record on sales to minors. Out of 12,400 licenses in 
New Jersey, the record of sales to minors is about 44, bet ween 40 and 50 
convictions a year, out of some 12,000. And when you stop to consider 
that in judging the age of a man 17 to 20, that is not too much of a 
problem, but between 20 and 21 it does become a serious problem. 
So that we of the industry throughout this entire country do not believe 
in sales to minors. 
_ We fully realize that it would be very harmful. It is no good for our 
industry. We want to do the things that are right. All we ask for is 
something when we get a control or a rule or a bill, that it is so that we 
can live with it. That is all that we ask for in this measure. 
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Mr. Fisuer. So here you are hoping that each of the trainees will 
have an identification card which would give you reliable informa- 
tion regarding their age ? 

Mr. Bunino. That is it. 

Mr. Fisuer. And also if they are in uniform, you will be put on 
notice as a result of that. Of course, each trainee under this program, 
as I understand it, will have an insignia which will identify them as 
trainees under UMT. 

Mr. Bunino. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fisuer. Now, you represent the National Licensed Beverage 
Association. Does that include in its membership most of the licensed 
dealers over the country / 

Mr. Bunino. Yes; it does. 

Mr. Fisuer. What percent would you say ? 

Mr. Bunino. We represent a good 50 percent of the licensees of the 
country. 

Mr. Fisuer. Fifty percent ? 

Mr. Buntno. Yes. Because you see, there are some of the licensees 
that are in the country that belong to, for instance, the hotel asso 
ciation, and then we have the restaurant association. You can’t expect 
them all to belong to one association. But we represent a good 50 per- 
cent of the industry. 

Mr. Fisuer. Of course, you recognize probably better than I or 
anyone else, that there are many unscrupulous dealers along witli 
those of you who undertake to conform to the law, and promote obser 
ance of it, and the bootleggers and the unscrupulous type are the ones 
that we have to be on our guard against. 

Mr. Buntno. That is right; yes, sir. 

I want to emphasize that insignia. After all, minors are minors 
and sometimes they don’t realize the responsibility that is placed upon 
them. That must be so that it is undetachable, so that they don’t take 
it off when they want to do something that they know they shouldn't. 

And the identification card should be of a color just for them. 

Mr. Fisner. Yes. 

Mr. Bunino. Now here is the problem that we face in this insignia 
and identification card. It may be a small percentage, but are apt to 
get into this training corpsmen over 21 years old, but the laws says 
that they also are included, or will say, therefore, it is so important 
and we do want to live with the law. We want to live with it. And 
we haven't any tolerance or any respect for any of these people that 
you spoke about a moment ago. 

We want them out of the business. If it were possible for us to get 
them out, we would get them out tomorrow, but that is a matter of 
enforcement, control. 

Mr. Fisuer. Well, we are very glad to have the benefit of your view: 
and the assurance you have given in behalf of those you represent 

Mr. Buntno. Thank you. 

Mr. Fisner. Dr. Schlosser is the next witness. 

Mr. Smarr. He is the last one. 

Mr. FisHer. And the last one. 

Dr. Schlosser, we are pleased to have you come before the comm 
mittee this morning and give your views regarding this UMT subject 
that is now being considered by the committee. Do you have a pre- 
pared statement? If so, you may proceed as you desire to present 
your views. 
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STATEMENT OF RALPH W. SCHLOSSER, MEMBER OF FACULTY, 
ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE, ELIZABETHTOWN, PA. 


Mr. Scuiosstr. Thank you. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
House Committee on Armed Services: I am Ralph W. Schlosser of 
Elizabethtown, Pa. As a member of the faculty of Elizabethtown 
College, owned and operated by the Eastern and Southern Districts 
of Pennsylvania, and as the denominational moderator of the Church of 
the Brethren comprising about 186,000 members, I desire to present 
in behalf of the Brethren Service Commission the following state- 
ment in opposition to the bill submitetd by the National Security 
Training Commission. 

As a church we have repeatedly stated in our decisions that we be- 
lieve all war to be sinful. Therefore we oppose the proposed bill 
because (1) it is unnecessary for the welfare of our country, (2) it is 
an impractical measure, (3) it is unsound in principle. 


I, THE PROPOSAL IS UNNECESSARY 


In the first place, therefore, your proposal is unnecessary because the 
present method of selective service meets all the requirements for the 
present emergency. Is it not true that in the recent past wars the 
victories nations, like the United States and Great Britain, did not 
have conscription before the war and the defeated nations did have it 4 

Besides being unnecessary your proposal is untimely. In 1950 
(General Bradley indicated that such a law could not easily be put into 
effect now. And we may not need such a law at all. Why should we 
not therefore wait until the crisis is over and then do some calm and 
mature thinking on this problem. To stampede a people into a per- 
manent policy in a time of an emergency is a poor procedure. 

General MacArthur has said: 

[ should advise most seriously, if I were considering universal military 
training, that I would wait and get through the emergency that faces us now, 
and then on what has resulted, and what exists then, I would sum up the facts 
and make my decisions. 


Tlus sounds like good common sense. 


Il, THE PROPOSAL IS IMPRACTICAL 


In the second place, this bill is impractical because it will not pro- 
vide a trained and Ready Reserve as claimed. Even National Guard 
wits require 7 months to 114 years to fit them for active army service. 
For only occupational duty in Germany a year was necessary to get 
the Twenty-eighth Division ready. Then, too, modern warfare 
is fought by combat teams that must be integrated. In 6 months 
such training is impossible and such technical skills as are attained 
ure soon outmoded. Consequently this short period of training, as 
proposed, cannot provide a workable balance of power to a nation 


} 
| 


like Russia as claimed in your report. 
_ Nor does this training give the trainee a better chance of survival 
in modern warfare. 
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111. THE PROPOSAL IS UNSOUND IN PRINCIPLE 


Finally, and principally, the provisions of this proposed legislation 

are unsound in principle. 

irst of fall this plan imposes too great a tax burden upon thie 
PRecarecrst orig You estimate the cost of the first year to be over 
$4 billion and $2 billion each year thereafter. Thus in 8 years you 
would add a tax burden of over $20 billion on the taxpayers. And 
with all of this, not a single soldier would be battle worthy. 

You would thus aim to spend in the first year as much as is spent 
in the entire United States for all primary and secondary education, 
In the second year you would aim to spend as much as for all educa 
tion in our colleges and universities in a single year; it would entail 
the spending in the first year a sum equal to one-half the total en 
dowment of all our colleges and universities. It would mean the 
spending in 2 years of more money than the total worth of all chureh 
property in the United States. For the good of the national welfare 
it would be better to spend this money on child health centers. 

Again, your proposal is in direct opposition to the democratic way 
of life. It is a flat contradiction of our democratic heritage. You 
proposal is an overt attempt at the military indoctrination of ou 
youth. It aims to inculcate the habit of obedience to command. We 
believe that youth should have the privilege of choosing their ow: 
teachers, to make criticisms freely, and to make changes as their con- 
sciences may direct. Your proposal is in opposition to these inalien- 
able rights of every American citizen. 

Such a policy of permanent peacetime military conscription is 
therefore a threat to our democratic structure. It creates a mili- 
taristic mentality and jeopardizes the dignity, worth, and freedom 
of the individual. ‘True democracy is not fostered in the world by 
aiming at superiority on a military basis. God is not necessarily 01 
the side with the greatest battalions. Such resources are not thi 
bastions of security but may eventually be the causes of world con- 
flicts. Our constitution is based on the principle of freedom from the 
evils of militarism. On such a foundation let us build. 

Your proposal is unsound in principle in the third place, gentlemen. 
because it is not conducive to the moral nature of our youth. You 
vive only a verbal support to good resolutions to do everything need 
ful for the morals of the trainees. After all, the burden rests on the 
200,000 trainers. But it is evident that our boys will not meet thi 
Marshalls, the Eisenhowers, and the Mac Arthurs in the training camps 
Towns around the training bases are to be asked to form voluntary 
committees to guard the morals of our boys. Of course, you state that 
no brothel shall operate at a reasonable distance. No beer is to be sold 
at a reasonable distance. But who determines what a reasonable dis 
tance is! Besides, you are entirely quiescent on gambling, which 
was shown to be one of the greatest evils at Biloxi. 

By your proposal you would take 18- year-old boys—not men is 
yet—away from the influences of their homes to cope with an alie! 
environment. It has been said that few boys brought up in a good 
home can profit by a military environment. 

Venereal disease in a military « ‘amp has been shown to be 35 times 
as high as in colleges, and there are five times as many mental and 
physical illnesses in the army camp as in civilian life. 





And, finally, your proposal is unsound in principle because it is 
contrary to the teachings of Jesus and His disciples, which teachings 
we hold to be the highest code of ethics for man. The position of the 
Church of the Brethren in the matter of man’s relation to the mili- 
taristic system is stated in the following words taken from a decision 
of our conference held at Colorado Springs in 1948: 

We recommend that, as a matter of Christian conviction and practice, its 
membership support the historic position of the church, namely, nonparticipation 
in military training and service, and in the war system in general 

The Saviour in the Sermon on the Mount enjoined us to love even 
our enemies and do good unto them who hate us. Preparing our youth 
for military service is contrary to this divine law. 

We further believe it is wrong to kill; human life issacred.  T should 
be happy to lay down my life for my country in constructive service, 
but never to take life for my country under any circumstance. With 
the words of James Russell Lowell. in his dialect. I agree: 

Es fer war, I call it murder; 
There you hev it plain an’ flat: 
I don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Testyment fer that. 
‘Taint your eppyletts an’ feathers 
Make the things a grain more right ; 
‘Taint a follerin your bell wethers 
Will excuse you in His sight. 


To take a sword and strike a fellow through, God isn’t the blame 
for it. God will send the bill to vou. 

Then, too, we believe that physical resistance and revenge are in- 
compatible with Christian conduct. Your proposal is built on the 
philosophy of men lke Nietzsche who held that might makes right. 


Phis is the law of the jungle and not of enlightened citizens in a 
democracy. We believe that a people which takes up the sword shall 
perish with the sword. Within the past half century two world wars 
have given us abundant evidence of this truth. Why should we adopt 
a policy that will eventually land us also on the ash heap of fallen 
nations? We are commanded in Holy Writ not to war according to 
the flesh but with spiritual weapons. 

Finally we believe your proposal is unsound because we maintain 
that to be a Christian means a willingness to suffer for righteousness’ 
sake. This eventuates into a re pudiation of force as a guarantee to 
peace. It is far better to turn the other cheek when smitten than to 
retaliate in a spirit of hatred against an enemy. Two world wars 
have shown us that no permanent peace is attained by victories 
through force. “He who overcomes by force hath but half overcome 
his foe.” The clash of opinions over a council table is far more effec- 
tive than the clash of swords on the battlefield. The policy of arbi- 
tration was the method of the Master and only on ide philosophy of 
life we may safely build. 

For these reasons we believe the proposed bill should be consigned 
to the legislative grave yard. 

Mr. Fisuer. We appreciate your views, Dr. Schlosser. They will 
be in the record and all the members who are not here and all the 
Members of Congress will have the privilege of reading them. 

Mr. Scuosser. Thank you. 

Mr. Fister. I am sure they will give them careful consideration. 

Are there any questions any me smbers of the committee ? 
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Mr. Bares. Mr. Schlosser, I assume you are against the presen 
draft from what you have said ? 

Mr. Scuuosser. I am. 

Mr. Bares. You are a conscientious objector ? 

Mr. Scutosser. I am. 

Mr. Bares. You quoted General Bradley in 1950 as saying that the 
universal military training program could not be put into effect. at 
this time and perhaps not ‘at all. Is that a correct summary of what 
you said ? 

Mr. Scutossrr. I have quoted from his statement in the hearing 
printed in the report. The sentence, “We may not need such a lay 
at all,” is not from General Bradley. That is my statement. 

Mr. Bares. I wanted that clearly ‘established. 

Mr. Scuosser. Governor Bradley’s statement is that such a 
could not easily be put into effect now. 

Mr. Bares. Is this General or Governor Bradley ? 

Mr. Scnvosser. General Bradley. 

Mr. Bares. General Bradley ? 

Mr. Scuiosser. That statement is quoted from the hearings of 
year. 

Mr. Bares. Now, you have used this 35 percent on veneral diseases, 
as have other witnesses before the committee, stating that in the arme« 
services it is 35 percent greater than it is in college. 

Mr. Scuosser. Yes. 

Mr. Barres. Thirty-five percent greater, is that correct ? 

Mr. Jounson. No; 35 to 1. 

Mr. Scuiosser. Thirty-five times greater. 

Mr. Bares. I see, 35 times greater. 

Mr. Scrosser. That is from the report of your Surgeon General. 

Mr. Barres. Now, do you think that is a fair comparison? In othe: 
words, you might have said it might have been 2,000 times greater 
than those in theologic al school. 

Mr. Scuuosser. Is it because of an unnecessary situation created for 
these boys. 

Mr. Bares. Do you think that these statistics are accurate? Now 
in the armed services they do have examinations. In colleges they do 
not require it. A man could be treated downtown and there would bi 
no record whatsoever of it. 

Mr. Scuuosser. Well, our colleges require eXaminations from a 
physician before they can ever enter college. 

Mr. Bares. That is right, when you go into college you get a plhiys! 
cal and in the 4 years I went through college, after that I never hi: ad 
a physical, excepting to play football. That was the only reason | | 
a physical. Now do you think that really is a fair comparison ? Of 
course, now, there is another thing, Mr. Schlosser. 

Mr. Jounson. Wait a minute. Could I ask one question ? 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Let him answer that question. 

Mr. Bares. Were you going to answer that, Mr. Schlosser? Inidi- 
cate whether or not you think that is a fair comparison. 

Mr. Scutosser. I am not saying it is altogether fair in the light of 
what you said. But it is an unnecessary situation that has ereated the 
effects that I just mentioned, which I think are fairly correct. 

Mr. Jounson. Isn’t it a fact that that statement is based on an ar 
ticle in a magazine and it never was checked up by anybody with re- 
sponsible people to see if it is accurate ? 
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Mr. Scutosser. I am quoting from a statement which quotes the 
Surgeon General. 

Mr. Jounson. I don’t know whether it quotes the Surgeon General 
accurately. 

Mr. Gavin. Where does the statement appear, Mr. Schlosser? 

Mr. Scuuosser. I think it is in a pamphlet on crime and compulsory 
military training. 

Mr. Bares. Did you ever read that statement or did you get it 
second hand ¢ 

Mr. Scuuosser. I read it in a pamphlet in which the Surgeon Gen- 
eral was quoted as saying that. 

Mr. CunninGHAM. The Surgeon General of the United States / 

Mr. Scuiosser. Of the United States. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Schlosser 

Mr. Scuuosser. I have it right back here. I don’t have it here. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. Do you have it with you? 

Mr. Scuiosser. It is ina paper I have back here in my seat. I was 
called all of a sudden this morning at my own request. I intended 
to be here Tuesday and I would have had it, but Lam here 3 days ahead 
of time. 

Mr. Bares. Would you send that up to the committee / 

Mr. Scutosser. I will check it for you and have it here. 

(Information is as follows:) 


This statement in the testimony was based on several paragraphs from the 
book Plain Words About Venereal Disease by Thomas Parran, M. D., Surgeon 
General of the United States Public Health Service, and R. A. Vonderlebr, 
M. D., also of the United States Public Health Service. This book was pub- 
lished by Reynal and Hitchcock, New York, and was printed in the United 
States of America by the Cornwall Press, Cornwall, N. Y. It is dedicated to 
Gen. John J. Pershing, “a great soldier and a great citizen.” It can be found 
in the Library of Congress and is designated with the number RC 201. P 275. 

On pages 79 and 80 of this publication is found the following paragraph : 

“One would have expected a swift and permanent flattening of the Army rates 
of infection (after selective service added seven new uninfected men for every 
one man in the Army population). What happened? * * a reduction 
in venereal disease was noticeable for a few weeks after each detachment 
of fresh men poured into the ranks. Then steadily, inevitably, in regiment 
after regiment the rates crept up. By March 1940 over-all syphilis rates were 
hack to 11.3 per thousand. The 1989 mark (27 per 1,000) was exceeded by 
the rate of 35.9 for gonorrhea. With a new influx of men, the June 1941 syphilis 
rates were down again to 8.1 per thousand. Either the devices for detecting 
gonorrhea in selectees were not effective or new infections occur swiftly and 
in large numbers immediately after inclusion of the volunteers and selectees ; for 
there has been practically no decline in the gonorrhea rate of the Army during 
the periods when the largest number of presumably uninfected men were added. 
The trend has been steadily higher through 1940 and to the end of June 1241 when 
10.3 gonorrhea infections per thousand mean strength were admitted for medical 
treatment.” 

On page 98 is found the following quotation: 

“Most of the men at college also are away from home restraints. Most of 
them have more money to spend than they have in the Army and have more 
idle time. Yet the prevalence of syphilis among college men ranges from 0.0 
to 0.3 per thousand.” 

According to the quotation on page 79 and 80 the over-all syphilis rate in the 
Army was 11.8 per thousand, while the syphilis rate among college, at its 
highest 0.8 per thousand. It is obvious that the rate of 11.3 per thousand is 
over 37 times as great as the rate 0.3 per thousand. This substantiates the 
accuracy of the statement in Dr. Schlosser’s testimony. 

Dr. Schlosser has requested that, if possible, his answer to the question 
of the Armed Services Committee members be amended in the record to con- 
tain this reference from Plain Words About Venera] Disease. 





Mr. Barres. I would like to check it one bit further: 

We talk about venereal disease, and we blame that on the fact that 
we have youth in the universal military training program. 

Now, isn’t the fact of the matter that this venereal disease is not 
obtained by these individuals on the military camp, but really in 
civilian life outside the camp? 

So isn’t it ina sense a failure of us in our municipalities to cope 
and solve this problem, rather than one that is merely attached to a 
military installation 4 

Mr. Scuuosser. No; [think it is due to the fact that you are taking 
the boys out of their home environment, and placing them in a for- 
eign environment, where they are unfamiliar. These 18-year-old 
boys nowadays cannot cope with a situation as older individuals would 
be able to do. They are out of their natural environment because of 
universal military training. If you had not universal military train 
ing they would be in their home neighborhoods under the direction of 
their parents. It would be far better. 

Mr. Bares. Let’s take a situation of a city ike Philadelphia. Now, 
opportunities for man, a youth in civilian life are the same. 

Mr. Scruosser. But they have the influences of the parents which 
they do not have when they go to the military camp. 

Mr. Barres. Now, in what sense would they restrict the actions of 
the boy when he goes out of an evening? How would that affect it/ 

Mr. Scuvosser. Well, I know in my home, sir, that my boy has 
the influence of my life. 

Mr. Bares. ‘That is right. 

Mr. Scrubosser. Constantly before him. 

Mr. Barres. And he has had that for 18 years, we will say. 

Mr. Scirtosser. Yes. 

Mr. Barres. Now, if he has been well trained, in a period of 6 months 
it doesn’t seem to me he would forget everything that he learned unde: 
your benefit. 

Mr. Scuosser. Tf you put a good apple into a barrel of rotten 
apples, the other ones will rot, too. 

Mr. Bares. Well, that is not necessarily so. IT have had experience 
mvself, and I don't know as I can accept that as a general statement. 

Mr. Scuiosser. Well, we grow apples where I live, and that is what 
happens. 

Mr. Bares. Tam talking about human lives, not apples. You have 
a conscience. An apple has no conscience, sir, and T think there is 
a difference. 

Mr. Scuuosser. I recognize it is an analogy, but environment has 
its place in life, as well as home training. 

Mr. Jounson. Are you wanting us to believe that one of these camps 
is comparable to a barrel of rotten apples, and maybe your good so! 
would get in there and be contaminated / 

Is that what you are trying to tell us, as a Christian believer, that 
all of these boys in that camp are a bunch of rotten apples? 

Mr. Scuvosser. I am not saying they are all. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, do you think that a majority of them are‘ 
They come out of our homes, and your home, and every home in Amer- 
ica, and you are trying to sit here as a Christian preacher and tell us 
that they are a bunch of rotten apples. 
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It shocks me, to be frank with you. Do you want to change the com- 
parison for the record, so it won't appear in the printed record / 

Mr. Scuvosser. Well, I wouldn't change more than this: that the 
enviroment has a great influence on the boy, and enviroment of a camp, 
I don’t think, is comparable to the enviroment of a Christian home, and 
community. 

Mr, Jounson. Of course, it isn’t. It is comparable in a way, but 
the comparison that you are trying to draw, it certainly isn’t that. 

Mr. Scuiosser. Well, I grant you that I may have given you what 
we calla statement of hyperbole. I don’t mean it to be taken literally ; 
certainly not. 

Mr. Bares. How much time have you spent in an Army camp, Mr. 
Schlosser, which would give you the background for the statement you 
are making ¢ 

Mr. Scuvosser. TI don’t live too far from Indiantown Gap, but I 
never have been in the camp. 

Mr. Bares. Don’t you think it is important for a person when he 
makes a definite statement to have personal experience, rather than 
second-hand information ¢ 

Mr. Scuosser. I have had sons and sons-in-law in camp, and I am 
forced to believe some of the things they state, at least, when they 
come back. 

Mr. Bares. Of course, we like to get first-hand information here. 
That is the thing that concerns me. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Fisner. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. You have made what in my opinion is the most 
serious indictment of the armed service in the United States of any 
witness that has come before me. I understand you made it by quot- 
ing froma pamphlet, which I hope you will present to the committee 
because if your indictment is true the committee should drop every- 
thing else and take it up seriously. 

But in the face of it, I can’t accept it as true because it is too out- 
landishly great. 

I want to ask you this question: Does your pamphlet show, or do 
you have any record of any of these boys that had ‘diseases in the 
Army had them before they were taken into the Army 

Mr. Scuosser. No; I do not. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. And how many contracted them after they 
were taken ‘ 

Mr. Scuiosser. No; 1 do not have that study. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Then you make the statement that the disease 
is 35 times as great in the Army than in civil life without knowing 
those facts. 

Mr. area But, vet 

Mr. CunniNGHAM. Don’t you think that is rather an unfair indict- 
ment to sie without knowing more information ¢ 

Mr. Scriosser. But there is some reason why the proportion is so 
much larger in a camp than in civilian life. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. What grounds, now, do you have for stating 
that the proportion is larger at all? 

Mr. SCHLOSSER. Simply from the statement that I had in the pamph- 
let from the Surgeon General. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Who wrote the statement é 





Mr. Scrosser. I can’t tell you that, offhand. 

Mr. Cunnrneuam. Could you get it right now? 

Mr. Scutosser. It isin a bunch of other papers. I could go throug), 

and hunt it up. 

Mr. Fister. I think the doctor has repeated the same thing that has 
been referred to by other witnesses. He is quoting from some state 
ment, a magazine article or something 

Mr. Jounson. It was 37 to 1 in the other statement. Yours is 3) 
to 1. 

Mr. Scnxosser. Well, then, someone else had the same information, 
but that came from the Surgeon General, too, did it not ¢ 

Mr. Bares. Now that statement is 37 times greater, not 35 percent 
greater; is that correct ? 

Mr. CunNnincHAM. You said 35 times? 

Mr. Scuvosser. Thirty-five times as high, I have in my report. 

Mr. Bares. Is that percentagewise or are you multiplying there, Mr. 
Schlosser? Which is it? 

Mr. Scuosser. Well, if there be 10 in civilian life per thousand, 
it would be 350. 

Mr. Bares. That is the way you interpret it? 

Mr. Scuiossrr. That is the way I mean it. 

Mr. Fisuer. Of course, you are just simply using as your authorit) 
the report that you read ¢ 

Mr. Scutosser. That is right. 

Mr. Fisuer. You don’t know whether it is true or not true, but you 

‘e simply repeating something that you read ¢ 

Mr. Scuuosser. I based it on what I read. 

Mr. Fisner. Yes. 

Mr. Scuvosser. And I took the source as sufficient ground for 
quoting. 

Mr. Fister. Sure. 

Mr. Bares. What was the context from which that was used? 

Mr. Scutosser. Beg pardon ? 

Mr. Bares. In this pamphlet that you read this figure was quoted in 
what context? What was the purpose of quoting it ¢ 

Mr. Scuiosser. Showing the difference in morals in the home com 
munity as over against an army camp. 

Mr. JoHnson. Could I make a statement to you? Yesterday o1 
several days ago when I was here—I had forgotten it until I just asked 
Colonel Houck—one of our members read a statement from the Army 
Surgeon General that denied every part of that statement, denied that 
he ever made such a statement, denied that he ever made a study of 
the problem. I think it is very unfair to put that in the record when 
innocent people out through the country will read that and take it at 
face value. 

Mr. Scutosser. Surely if it is shown to be incorrect, I certainly 
would not want to advocate its being true. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. Don’t you see that on the face of it it could not 
be true? If that were true, there wouldn’t be an individual in the 
United States free eventually from venereal disease. You say 35 times 
as great. Now I happened {o be an officer of the Army during World 
War I. They come into our camp from civilian life, by the hundred 
and thousands, affected. The Army took them and treated them. It 
didn’t increase. It was decreased. 
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Mr. Scuuosser. I can’t say any more—— 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I am amazed that a minister would make such a 
statement to a committee of Congress just from reading a pamphlet, 
when on the very face of it, if you would analyze it, it is so outlandish 
that no one with any common sense could believe it. 

Mr. ScuossEr. Well, as I say, I am not contending for it. If it is 
incorrect, certainly not. I went on my best judgment in reading it. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. I appreciate your position and much of your 
statements. 

Mr. Scrosser. But 

Mr. Cunincuam. It sort of shakes my faith in men of your profes- 
sion When they come before a committee and will make such a state- 
ment indicting all of America, practically, just on pure hearsay. That 
is about all that pamphlet appears to be. But 1 would like to see the 
pamphlet. 

Mr. Scunosser. I can furnish that. But the accuracy I am not 
here to debate with you. But I think you have the main argument. 
That is a minor matter in my testimony. 

Mr. CunntncHam. You mean that is a minor matter? 

Mr. ScHutosser. That is a very minor matter compared with the 
principles I have advocated against military training. 

Mr. Fisner. Any other questions ? 

Mr. Gavin. No, I have no questions. 

Mr. Jonnson. You mentioned the Twenty-eighth Division, which 
had a remarkable record in two world wars, of which your United 
States Senator was the commanding officer. In your contact with any 
of those men and boys that served in that division, have you detected 
that they have become militarized, as you term it ? 

Mr. Scuiosser. Well, I dont’ think of a particular individual of 
that division, but, speaking of those who I know were in the armed 
services, I know of my friends who are distinctly militarized since 
they have been in the Army compared with what they were before 
they left. 

They have departed from these fundamental principles of the New 
Testament Scriptures. 

Mr. Jonnson. Just define your term now. Tell us what your term 
of being militarized is. 

Mr. Scuiosser. By being militarized, I mean departing from these 
fundamental principles of the Scripture which say that we are not to 
take life. Now, that is one of the main fundamentals of the testimony 
Iam trying to bring, that going into battle is taking life. 

Mr. Jounson. Well 

Mr. Scniosser. And that is contrary to what the Scriptures teach, 
which I hold to be the highest standard ethics for the human family. 

Mr. Jounson. Do you believe in a police force in a society to protect 
your family and you in the event a robber comes into your house ? 

Mr. Scniosser. Now there your analogy is not quite the same as that 
in war. 

Mr. Jounson. Just answer my question. Do you believe in a police 

force for the protection of human life in a society ? 

Mr. Scuosser. Not to the extent of taking life. 

Mr. Jonson. In other words, if a man came into your house, a 
robber, and attempted to rape your children or your wife, you wouldn't 
think the policeman would be justified in shooting him; is that right ? 
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Mr. ScHuosser. I wouldn't want to take life, where someone has | 
die. 

Mr. Jounson. What did you say ? 

Mr. Scuvosser. I would not want him to take life to save life. Tha: 
principle is wrong. 

Mr. Jounson. Would you want him to resist the entry? 

Mr. Scuvosser. Certainly. 

Mr. Jounson. Into the house ¢ 

Mr. Scutosser. Certainly, IT would do that, short of —— 

Mr. Jonnson. Without any arms? 

Mr. Scuvosser. Without—well, I wouldn't say he shouldn’t hay, 
arms, necessarily, but he should not go to the place where he wou) 
use them with intent to kill. 

Mr. Jounson. Don’t you realize that all civil law had to a certain 
extent be backed by some force to take care of the outlaw and tly 
abnormal people ¢ 

Mr. Scuosser. No, sir, 1 do not. I do not believe in the use of fore 
at all. 

Mr. Jonnson. In any manner / 

Mr. Scutosser. That requires the taking of life. As TI said, I wou! 
be willing to give my life for my country in any kind of constructiy 
service, but never would I take life under any circumstances to say 
my country. That is contrary to my conscientious convictions, fo 
itis wrongto kill. If I am smitten on one cheek, I am to turn the othe: 
also; isthat not the Scripture / 

Mr. JomNnson. Literally it is; ves. 

Mr. Scutosser. Literally, but underneath the letters is a meaning 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, 1 know the meaning just as well as you do, evel 
though I am not a preacher. 

Mr. Scutosser. I have regard for anybody with conscientious con- 
victions, but I feel I havea right to mine. 

Mr. Jounson. Why, certainly. 

Mr. Scuvosser. And that is what I presented here, my conscientiov 
views. 

Mr. Jounson. I am just trying to analyze how sound they are. 

Mr. Gavin. Would you say we are becoming military-minded/ 1: 
that your conclusions that this program would develop militarizatioi 

Mr. Scuvosser. Certainly. 

Mr. Gavin. Well now, what have you to say—after 1945, when w 
had 15 million men under arms in the Army, the Navy, and the An 
Corps, when the war terminated, didn’t we immediately demobiliz 
completely our military set-up to such an extent that when we got int 
the Korean situation we were in great difficulty because we had « 
mobilized our entire defense set-up ? 

Now, if we were military-minded, as you indicate—after World W2 
I we sunk our battleships, destroyed our fortifications, and put ow! 
trust, as I said yesterday, in treaties with people we thought were : 
right-minded as ourselves, and went down the pathway of pacitist. 
peace. So your arguments that this program would completely mi! 
tarize us—I can’t agree with you. 

We have indicated to the world that we demobilize immediate!) 
after emergencies are terminated. 
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Mr. Scuosser. But this is now looking—this plan is now looking 
forward toward the creating of a standing army. That is not demo- 


= biliz: wr That is militarism. 


Mr. Gavin. Well, we have to look to the defense of our country. 
And wouldn’t it be better to indoctrinate these boys with the funda- 


'mentals, so that in the event we are in emergenc y the *y would be forti- 


ag 


fied with certain knowledge to carry on ? 

Mr. Scurosser. Sir, there is where youand I disagree. I don’t think 
that is the place to fortify ourselves with weapons such as planes— 

Mr. Gavin. What is your suggestion ? 

Mr. SCHLOSSER. To do good. 

Mr. Gavin. What is your suggestion ? 

Mr. Sciuwosser. My suggestion would have been never to have gone 
into Korea and let the battle of ideologies be fought over the council 
tables instead of with weapons. I think it is a mistake to go into the 
Korean situation as we did. That is contrary to my belief in the way 
of solving a difficulty between nations. 

Mr. Fisuer. Any other questions ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Fisner. All right, Doctor, we appreciate your coming and giv- 
ing your statement to us. 

Mr. Scuvosser. Thank you. 

Mr. Fisner (presiding). The committee will stand adjourned until 
10 0’clock Monday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:05 a. m., Si — ay, January 26, 1952, the com- 
mittee v was adjourned until Mond: ay, January 28, 1952, at 10 a. m.) 
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UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


MONDAY, JANUARY 28, 1952 


Hovser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman of the 
committee, presiding. 

The CuarrMan. Let the committee come to order. 

This is a continuation of the hearing on the universal military train- 
ing proposal. The first witness this morning is the Honorable Norman 
Thomas of the Post-War W orld Council. 

Mr. Tuomas. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuairMan. Good morning, Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Thomas, it is always a pleasure to have you here. I recall you 
testified during the extension of the draft. We wanted to have ‘the 
benefit of your views on UMT. 

While we may not always agree with you, nevertheless we enjoy 
listening to you. 


STATEMENT OF NORMAN THOMAS OF THE POSTWAR WORLD 
COUNCIL 


Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I always enjoy coming, 
but 1 would like to get to a page where I wouldn’t have to come on 
this spite all the time. It gets monotonous year after year, but I would 
rather keep coming than have your bill passed. So we will let it go 


= 
at that. 


I got your telegram, for which I thank you, too late to prepare a 
full statement. I have made a synopsis of what I want to say, and I 
shall, with your permission, therefore, speak from that synopsis. 
How many minutes do I have? Because—— . 

Phe CHamMan. Well, now, we have been trying 

Mr. Smart. Twenty. 

Mr. Tuomas, Twenty ? 

Phe CHatrmMan. I have 12 witnesses today, and that will probably 
hecessitate the committee sitting all day long, and probably into the 
evening, but go ahead and bear in mind that we have 12 other wit- 
hesses to testify today, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. I shall do my best. 

| have quite a lot of experience, more experie nee than Senators, in 
speaking under stop watches, so I can stop in time. 

he Cramman. At least, go on the premise that Members of the 


Congress are permitted only 5 minutes to speak. 
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Mr. Tuomas. I know, but that is why I never wanted to be a Menbe; 
of Congress—much. 

The CuarrmMan. In this case, we will probably extend it four tines 
Go right ahead, Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Tuomas. In all seriousness, gentlemen, I think what I peer 
like to say, if I had a great deal of time, is extraordinarily well - 
ina report that I know you have, namely, the facts behind ‘the re cat 
this document of the National Council Against Conser iption, whic 
I should certainly like to commend to all Members of this Congres, 
and to all voters, where it is recent argument, and I would like to + 
that answered, point by point. In the testimony as summarized 
the press, I certainly haven't seen it answered. 

I want to say that I admit, of course, under the present conditions 
and necessity of selective service; and if I thought that UMT would i: 
any reasonable time be a substitute for selective service, I might—I 
don’t say 1 would change my mind, but I would certainly listen with 
a great deal more respect to the arguments for it. 

The CuamMan. May I interrupt you right there ? 

That is the sole objective of UMT, so we can ultimately get rid of the 
draft, and reduce the size of the standing army. We can’t for 
indefinite period of time run them concurrently. 

Mr. Tuomas. That I want to come to, exactly, later. I do not think 
you are going to do it with the present set of circumstances that are o1 
the United States, not unless universal military training also becomes 
universal military training and service, not unless you put on thes 
boys that take in the major obligation of our f: ar-flung commitments 

I have read rather carefully the arguments, and I do not see that 
they give any reason to think that the adoption either now of the com: 
mittee’s report, or of a sort of substitute camel’s-nose-under-the-tent 
beginning, will lead to this result of which we speak. 

[ also out of my memory would like to call to the attention of yo 
gentleman this fact: I opposed universal military training back, | 
think, in 1948 or thereabouts, and I said then and so did other wit 
nesses—I am not saying it was myself alone—that the only case fo 
UMT was a great suspicion and fear of Russia. 

Now, 1 had that suspicion as far back as Yalta and expressed 
but I didn’t think UMT was the way to deal with it, and 1 didn 
think it was the way to overcome the great mistakes that we had mai 
from Casablanca on in our approach to peace, and T said so. 

Kither on my account or other people's account, or all our accounts 
the War Department as it then was, shortly thereafter, introduced, 
either in person or by letter from Generals Marshall and Eisenhower. 
who disclaimed very firmly any possible fear of Russia. You remet 
ber the honeymoon period was still on for about a year after the wa’, 
in the highest circles, including, gentlemen, even some Republicans. 

and so we had this repudiation. 

In other words, you had the War Department, the Pentagon, beati! 
all the drums for UMT at the very time that it said it wasn’t doing it 
for the reason that the public is now given to understand that we mus 
have UMT, namely, the cold war. I therefore think that the argumen' 
for this UMT as it is presented to the public and as it is in realit) 
are two rather different things. 

The argument for UMT is an argument for a theory of eduecat! 
at least, a theory of education in troublesome times, far more the 
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just an argument for how we will meet a very difficult situation that 
we have now. And I think that certainly should be borne in mind. 

And, incidentially, I think that candidates, even for President, no 
matter how lofty their qualifications, should explain not only whether 
they are for or against universal military training, but why; what 
elements of preparing for an indefinite future, educationally, are in 
it: to what extent are we asked to change our old ways of life for an 
educational theory: to what extent are we asked to change because of 
what I think is the most dangerous concept in the world: the theory, 
either tacit or open, that peace is inevitable, in which case we make it 
more likely inevitable. 

I want to say in connection with that that my great objection to 
UMT, which I think perhaps has not been expressed before, is not to 
the various details, to which I also object. I am not going to repeat 
the arguments about whether or not you could start UMT and still 
keep our present military situation. I don’t think you can. I think 
the efforts to start it on a small scale is, I repeat again, the camel’s 
nose under the tent. 

What I am going to say is, if you adopt universal military training 
now, even if you postpone its application, you will have gained 
nothing in terms of the actual military strength of America com- 
parable to the harm you will have done to other forms of preventing 
war. There is a connection. I do not say it is absolute. Under no 
circumstances do I argue that the whole future depends on either the 
acceptance or the rejection of universal military training. But I do 
want to argue that this is not the time to do it. 

Yesterday Herbert Hoover made an important speech. He and I 
don't agree. We haven't been agreeing for a long, long time. I don’t 
agree with all that speech. I don’t agree with some of the views on 
the current situation, but IT do want to put myself practically on 
record in favor of the reexamination of what we ought to be doing on 
the subject of ground troops anywhere, except, of course, that we have 
to see this Korean business through. 

[am impressed not only by what Mr. Hoover said, his six or seven 
points that he said he got from Europeans. I was in Europe and I 
got very much the same points. I was in Asia and I got some of the 
same points. I am impressed by them. But I am enormously im- 
pressed by that old lion of the empire, Winston Churchill, whom you 
all applauded so much. 

It is nice to hear an orator. I am impressed by what Winston 
Churchill said in Parliament, and not here. Winston Churchill told 
Parliament, after winning an election by minority vote, which hap- 
pens, you know, even in America, after winning an election by a 
minority vote—does that give you hope, some of you Republicans 4 
‘laughter |—in any case, he got up and he told Parliament that “Ni” 
Bevan was right for the wrong reasons. 

What was Ni Bevan right about 4 Ni Bevan said, and I have some 
knowledge of the facts here, Ni Bevan, a critic within the Labor Party 
of the Cabinet. said that England was putting out more strength than 
she ought proportionately. And Churchill says he is right. 

Now, if Churchill, with his record, believes that it is possible for 
England, even necessary for economic and other reasons, to reduce 
its contribution, and every other European says it, why isn’t it time 
for us to find out that if they are that confident, we don't have to 
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worry so much? At least—I am not asking the recall of all of our 
troops, no; but Iam asking a reexamination, And I am saying that 
if you give the military, and by the “military” I don’t mean just the 
people in the Pentagon, I mean a lot of columnists and editors, you 
know, who served 90 d: iys or longer ones, I am saying that you give 
this UMT to them and psye hologically the effect is against the thing 
that Hoover is asking for, and rightly. 

Let me repeat, again, I do not agree with all his speech, but ¢! 
reexamination on the basis of the facts he gave, is very much to the 
point, especially in view of Churchill. 

If there is one man in the world I wouldn't have thought of, if the 
alarmists are right, it is Winston Churchill. And what he said was 
that England could reduce her military expenditure, but wouldn't it 
be nice for us to send some boys to Suez? Only a token, you know: 
token forces are like, with us, emergency situations. A tempor: Ir 
emergency is one of the most permanent things in the world, we hav 
now discovered, and token forces have a Ww: ay of sprouting an 
growing. 

I am therefore arguing that this is no time to be putting in UMT, 
either in token or in reality, without this reexamination in view of 
the fact that we already have selective service. 

I want to make another and further argument. I am as convinced 
as I can possibly be that if we go on the way we are going for a 
generation, then war will be inevitable, though I do not think 
inevitable otherwise. I do not think—I say it again—that by itself 
UMT either makes or doesn’t make war. But I do think that the 
existence of UMT in the form of military training and service i: 
Europe very definitely was a large factor in bringing nations into 

that First World War. 

Lloyd George, you may remember, said that the nations stumbled 
and blundered into the war. They had chosen the paths of rival 
imperialism that led to the war, but in the end they didn’t want it. 

One reason they got it, of course, was that every nation except Eng 
land, which depended on her fleet, had universal military training. 
They mobilized fast, too fast for their own thinking. 

Second thought, in my judgment, would have prevented the First 
World War. 

May I add parenthetically that I get very tired of hearing that 
we had rushed into universal military training we would by fear have 
stopped it. No;wewouldn’t. That fear has worked that way. Ani 
1 would like to express what may not be orthodox doctrine, but what 
I believe most intensely all the time: Woodrow Wilson and the 
United States missed one of the greatest chances in human histor 
for service. In the light of history, and I have read a good de a 
of the diplomacy of the First World War and what h: appened it 
if the United States had stood absolutely firm with all her iota 2 
financial pressure, she could have got a negotiated peace before the 
peace of Versaille a lot better than the peace of Versaille. It nigieych 
have been an open paradise to Europe, but the whole history of t! 
world might have been different if we had not subjected Euirope. 
mankind had not subjected itself in Europe, to 4 years of the kind 
of struggle it was. That brought that kind—that was a terrible blow 
to the kind of life on which democracy depends. 
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Now, by the same token, if we keep UMT now or get it, we are going 
to have a harder time, not an easier time, to do the cr iadiials for the 
one thing that is the hope of the world, and the one thing that is the 
hope of the world is to get universal disarmament under effective con- 
trols. inspection under a strengthened UN, and get it within a reason- 
able time. 

[ believe, to my sorrow, that we are now buying time by a necessary 

rogress of rearmament. I think you could save a lot of money on it, 
and some other things, but I think rearmament is necessary. But 
only to buy time. For a while, yes, 3-year fear of retaliation and one 
thing and another can hold off an enemy. But in the end, wars don’t 
come just because some wicked men deliberately will the war. They 
will a force of action that leads to it. Wars come because tensions 
break. Even Hitler in the Second World War didn’t want what he 
vot. He wanted a series of small wars, and threats, and he got a 
world war. You can’t keep up this strain for 30 years and avoid 
that kind of thing. And if you put UMT in, it will make it harder, 
first to get the world to believe in the passion with which we want 
disarmament, of the right sort, not unilateral disarmament, and sec- 
ond, it will make harder for us to fight out the insidious disease of 
militarism. Other people also haven't been militaristic, either in 
their hearts and minds when they started this Korea. UMT didn’t 
make Europeans love the military life, but it did make it accept it. It 
also made them accept statism. 

[ama Socialist. I mention that every now and then. I know 
a lot more about it than a lot of people that talk about it otherwise. 
But I want to tell you something: The notion that the way peoples 
accept statism is by accepting considerable degrees of collective con- 
trol on economics, which leaves out of account what happened in 
Europe in the acceptance of universal military training, and service, 
the psye thologic al stupidity, 

When Hayek wrote To Serfdom, which I could answer, he left 
out the one thing that he ought to have put in if he wanted to get it, 
and that was the fact that from Napoleon, every great nation, every 
ambitious nation, in Europe, had this thing. It promoted statism. 
It made it easier, not inevitable, perhaps, but easier, and it did not 
avert war and it didn’t guarantee of its victory in war. 

Again I remind you that it wasn’t the only factor. But at least 
it is interesting that the only two nations that emerged victorious in 
two world wars were the United States and England, which didn’t 
have UMT. It is at least interesting. 

Now, Iam saying that UMT at this time will make it very much 
harder for us to do, for psychological reasons, at home and abroad, 
the one thing that is our hope. Let me say it again: That one thing 
is to get an agreement. We can’t agree that there should be no con- 
flict, not while there is slave labor, not while there is rabid injustice, 
not while Stalin or any other Communists strive for universal power 
over the bodies, minds, and souls of men. Can you say there should 
beno conflict? But you can say that for the life of mankind you have 
to transfer that conflict out of the realm of atomic and bacteriological 
and other kinds of war, and you can say it loud and clear. 

[have been abroad. I have been in Asia. I am gravely perturbed 
by the degree to which we are regarded as the warmongers. It is 
false, and T have argued, I assure you, in many countries, against 
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that notion. But we are so regarded, because too much we have let 
the Devil have a good dues. It is Stalin that promotes phony peace 
petitions. I don’t say we should have phony ones. It is Stalin that 
has the partisans of peace. It is the Communists that are back of 
a really eloquent appeal that came to me from some French woman's 
organization. Itiseloquent. It is based on some errors in fact. Bur 
it isa plea predominantly for peace, but on the wrong kind of terms 
We have to get a substitute. Belatedly, the State Department, 

the support of Great Britain and France, did introduce as you conn a 
peace proposal that I think was admirable as a beginning. ‘Too many 
people I know, Europeans and <Asiatics, think it was merely a ma- 
neuver in a cold war. We want it for a crusade, not a crusade for 
unilateral disarmament, but crusade for this universal transfer of 
conflict. It is the only hope. You gentlemen who approximate 1 
vears may under our present plan escape actually seeing a world war, 
But the generation of my sons, much less of my grandsons, won't 
escape another world war, intolerably worse than what we have known, 
the way we now drive. 

It has never been done in history. You never had that kind of arms 
race. You had never that arms race, but to the degree you had yor 
never escaped war, not since the days of the Greek city states, and 

Carthage, and Rome, and the rest of them. You can’t maintain evo- 
nomically what we are doing. 

And this UMT will just add te that economic burden. 

Now, | know our posterity is bound up with it. It is an arms 
economy. But the more reason for not adding to it. Those are my 
reasons. And I also back the other reasons given in these facts, and 
thank you for your patience. 1 know your minds are made up, but 
anyway, it.doesn’t do any harm. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Suorr. Mr. Thomas, of course, the United Nations, including 
the United States, are fighting to establish a permanent peace, wit! 
freedom, justice, and honor, but at the same time we admit that ow 
ultimate goal from the long-range point of view is universal disarn- 
ament or reduction, a material reduction, in armament, until we cal 
build up an international police force to carry out decisions of | 
United Nations. 

Mr. Toomas. That is right. 

Mr. SHorr, Now, we come up with a proposal to establish a 
permanent peacetime universal military training. Now, elaborate 
just a little more and emphasize what in your opinion the psycholog 
ical impact will be on our so-called allies of the NATO nations 
Western Europe if we at this critical time adopt this plan of universal 
military training. 

Mr. Tuomas. It will make it a great deal easier for people like “Ni 
Bevan to say, “See, I teld you; you couldn't trust those Americans 
They are warmongers.” That I know. I spent considerable t) 
with the leaders of the British Labor Party, and I know the difficulties 
in the adoption of UMT for us now. 

[ know they have something like it, but not beyond comparative! ly 
reasonable. But we are doing it on top of selective service and ever) 
thing else we have. 

In Asia, may I say, the situation is even worse. We can’t make our 
policy solely in terms of what people think about us. But pari of 
our job is what people think about us. 
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Now, I have spoken to various kinds of groups in India. You know 
the knowledge of English is quite wide there. I found a good deat 
of friendship, but I found extraordinary—I had an awful time per- 
suading them of what I think is the truth about our essential pacific 
intentions. You pass this and watch what happens. And it is im- 
portant to us what they think about us. sheers 

Mr. SuHortr. Did you find the war scare in Europe as intense as if 
is here in America ? 

Mr. TuHomas. No. 

Mr. SHort. Do you agree with what Mr. Hoover said yesterday, 
and others, that the European nations should be made to realize there 
isa limit to our capacity, and ability to help, and that it is up to 
them to develop the ground forces to defend themselves / 

Mr. TuHomas. A thousand times over, I agree with that general 
proposition; just the psychological process, what we do with our 
ground troops altogether. 

Mr. Suorr. And did you not find in the different nations and among 
the different peoples of Kurope that vou visited recently a rather 
grave fear that in this conflict between these two mighty powers, Rus- 
sia and the United States, that they themselves might become the 
battleground, caught in the middle of this vicious vise, and will be 
the recipient of atomic bombs ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. That, of course—I want to give General Eisenhower 
credit. I think he is doing good work in Europe, and I think other 
people are doing good work, but that fear in France is overwhelming. 

Mr. Suorr. Yes; he knows that some of the nations over there are 
dragging their feet. 

Mr. Tomas. Well, they are dragging them from our point of 
view. terribly. And I think that we reach a Jinit in how far we can 
get them not to drag their feet by overstraining ourselves. 

Now, that overstraining is economic as well as in terms of numbers 
of men. But the increase, the vast increase in the number of men 
has economic and other consequences: the extra cost of training, the 
taking of men out from our economy for even the moderate program 
now proposed, the 6 months with the 714 years, and so forth. 

If you vote this, you know, it will be more later. 

Mr. Snorr. Mr. Thomas, at this present time, if there is grave 
danger of an immediate or near attack upon the United States, it 
will almost have to be by air or by sea; will it not / 

Mr. Thomas. Any immediate attack on the United States would 
have to be entirely by air or by sea. 

Mr. Suorr. Therefore, we should emphasize building up those two 
branches of our service, and not try to match the ground force on 
the Asiatic Continent. The minute we try to match man for man 
with Russia or the Asiatic hordes, we are licked before we start. 

Mr. Titomas. Well, of course, that is obviously true. Incidentally, 
as Hoover pointed out, and as dozens of others have pointed out, it 
is quite obvious that the thing that keeps Russia from immediate 
attack—when I say Russia, [ want to apologize to lots of decent 
Russian people, I mean Stalin. It is quite obvious the thing that 
keeps Stalin from immediate attack is not the size of our armies 
now. It is fear of a general war of retaliation. It is lack of readi- 
hess Inside. One of the high officials of the Yugoslav Government 
to whom I was talking, Piotti—he was the highest officer at that 
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time when I was there. It happened that Marshal Tito was out at « 
hospital. I got on sufficient terms with him to ask him rather bluntly 
what he thought about the prospects of war and peace. Well. he 
said “You never can tell; it might come any minute. We are pre- 
pared for perhaps an intensification of the cold war.” “Well,” | 
said—but he said, “I don’t think the other is inevitable.” 

I said, “Why not?” He said, “Perhaps various reasons your 
strength, and so on.” But he said, “The thing that we trust in here 
in Yugoslavia most is this: We believe that the discontent in the sate! 
lite countries is so great that one military reverse would crack the 
thing.” You remember that the satellite countries now all have 
Russians imposed on their armies. That is what he is trusting to. 
And, after all, he ought to know. He has lived along with those boys. 
He said, “I am convinced that at least against us Stalin isn’t going to 
use Russian soldiers, for various reasons he wants to keep them home, 
He will use, as he used Koreans in Korea, Poles, Czechs, Rumanians, 
whom he can get.” And he said “Their discontent, we are sure, 1s 
such it will break.” 

Now, that is the thing, and that is the psychological factor we have 
to build for. And curiously enough—I am not arguing Yugoslavia— 
but I am saying curiously enough the psychology that we need in 
Europe we don’t gain by what seems to them excessive fear. And w 
would lose it altogether if we so strained ourselves that we broke. 

I am convinced now from all I know of communism and I live 
been through 30 to 40 years, that what Stalin now expects is stl! 
to win through the exploitation of chaos. I do not think he expects 
to win through immediate war. And one thing I am afraid of is that 
vou get the spirit that UMT gives and the kind of pressures that are 
already obvious, and you will have us sending boys to Suez and Ira 
and God knows where. And even if the cause was juster than I think 
it is to support colonialism against those stupid French, for instance, 
even if LT thought it was juster, IT would still say we have not got 
the strength. I know our present prosperity is bound with the arms 
economy. We have to get a substitute for that. On a politica! oe- 
casion | will talk that over with you. 

The Cratrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Thomas, may I ask you a question or two / 

I think you are a brilliant speaker. I have heard you a number of 
times before this committee, and the old Military Affairs Committee 

My recollection is that you were before the old Military Affairs 
Committee just before we put in the peacetime draft, you know, ‘Thiat 
is true; isn’t it? 

Mr. Tromas. It certainly is. 

Mr. Brooks. At that time didn’t you take the position that th 
draft was not necessary ¢ 

Mr. THomas. I took the position very carefully stated that the dratt 
wasn’t necessary if we had the right kind of a foreign policy, wii! 
at that time I did not think we had. 

After Pearl Harbor was another matter. 

Mr. Brooks. Then 90 days later we were in World War IT; weren't 
we? Just about 90 days? It may have been a little longer than tliat, 
but not much. 

Mr. Tuomas. Neither the presence nor the absence of UMT would 
have prevented it. Perhaps the fact that we had had it made us 4 
little bit better prepared. That I shall grant. 
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Mr. Brooxs. You think UMT is all right; have you changed your 
views in reference to UMT? 

Mr. Tuomas. No; I have not—to that extent. If you could tell 
me that by our blundering or by somebody else’s blundering we were 
voing to have a war in 90 days or 1 year, I would then think that you 
ought to have a very different bill than this UMT bill before you, 
believe me. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I am referring now to the draft. Do you think 
the draft which we put in was correct 2 

Mr. Tuomas. If you are going to have a war, you have to have a 
draft; yes, sure. 

Mr. Brooks. Ninety days before World War II, don’t you think 
it was proper for us to put in the draft? 

Mr. Toomas. No; I still think that the proper diplomatic relations 
might have had other results. But I think we do too much arguing 
what might have been. We have to argue on what is. 

Mr. Brooks. Well you can tell the future by what has happened in 
the past, and that is what you 

Mr. ToHomas. And that is just how I am telling it. I am saying 
that the kind of diplomacy that we had, that trusts primarily in force, 
has brought the world just exactly where it is now. Iam saying that 
the First World War, or American sa, gpasagy in it, I think could 
have been avoided by a different course. am saying that, without 
UMT, the First World War would have been far less likely in Europe. 
l am saying that after Pearl Harbor the war was inevitable. But 
J have not yet been persuaded that it was not possible for the United 
States to take other action. And I am not yet fully persuaded that 
what we gain by getting rid of Hitler and getting Stalin as the sole 
boss was worth all the cost in the world. 

However, I don’t argue the past more than I have to. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, some of us were over there, and voted to extend 
that draft, and the vote went over by 203 to 202. 

You feel, then, do you, that some us made a mistake by voting to 
extend that draft 

Mr. THomas. As it turned out; no. 

Mr. Brooks. We could have changed our vote, and voted the other 
Way. 

Mr. THomas. As it turned out,no. I don’t think that history would 
have been pretty much different if it turned out the other way. I 
think it would have taken a shade longer, and only a shade longer. 
It wasn’t a decisive factor in the troubles at that time. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Thomas, when you were talking about the psycho- 
logical effect that UMT would have upon these other countries, you 
stated that if we pass UMT now, just see what happens. Is that a 
summarization of what you say ? 

The Cuatrman. Be war mongers. 

Mr. Bares. You said see what happens overseas, the reaction. 

Mr. Tomas. Oh, yes: not alone, but it will make our general posi- 
tion harder to maintain. And that general position ought to be that 
we would be in the front ranks as a crusader for the one » thing that is 
necessary, namely, the transfer of conflict out of this realm of war. 

Mr. Bares. The reason I ask that question, Mr. Thomas, is that last 
vear we passed a universal military training bill which is considered 





by many people as saying that we favor the principles of UMT. Now 
1 haven't seen any reaction of that from overseas. Have you? 

Mr. Tromas. Partly because even in Asia they are aware of how 
politics goes and they thought that on the whole the fact that you 
didn’t pass a UMT, root and branch, gave them ground for some 
confidence. 

The Cuamman. The theory on which we didn’t pass it “root and 
branch” was because we wanted to see how it was going to be applied. 
We wanted the program before we did. 

In the language of the street, we did not want to buy a “pig in the 
poke.” 

Mr. Tuomas. I know. Tread some of Congressman Short’s speeches 
which implied that Congress would have a second look. Am I not 
right? 

‘Mr. Suorr. Yes. 

The Cuamaan. I’m afraid, Mr. Thomas, the only speeches yor 
read are those that agree with your views. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, I will lay you a small bet that I read 
more speeches of people who don’t agree with me, as so many may, 
any man in America and lots more than you ever read of mine, her 
instance. 

The CirarrMan. Now, let’s analyze your psychological approach to 
the subject matter. Why wouldn’t it have this psychological effect, 
that if this country adopts UMT for training it will carry with it the 
implication that the standing forces will be reduced, and that no 
reservist can be called up until Congress prescribes the number? Why 
isn’t that a peaceful approach, instead of maintaining for an indeti- 
nite period of time a standing Army of 314 or 4 million men and 
draft? Now why isn’t it more in the interest of peace throughout the 
world to say that even during this critical period of time, while we 
are building up for the defense, the United States has adopted a policy 
that will ultimately do away with a large portion of its standing Arm) 
and will w ipe off the statute book the draft? And no reservist can be 

called until Congress states the number that can be called. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, that sounds very nice, but as I 
politics in the future, just what is going to happen? The thing that 
will make us support, if we do, a standing Army of 4,000,000, will not 
be overcome by having Reserves here at home or by having UMT 
unless there is also universal military training and service. 

The Cuarrman. Well- 

Mr. Tuomas. The thing that is going to make us support 

The Cuairman. Wait 1 minute, Mr. Thomas. Now there is no bi! 
pending before us of universal military training and service. It 
universal military training. And no service can take place until Co! 
gress says the number that can shall be called up as reservists. 

Mr. Tromas. I know that. But Iam also saying, respectfully, Mi 
Chairman, that the only chance you have of making this bill a su! 
stitute—there are just exactly two chances that vou have to make this 
bill a substitute for a large standing Army. One of them is a treme! 
dous lessening of present difficulties, which will only come by a drive 
for disarmament and the other is if you add service. 

The CHirmnan. In that connection 

Mr. Tuomas. We have to have men we can send hither and yonder, 
apparently. 
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The CuarrMan. In that connection, General Marshall testified be- 
fore the committee that in his judgment if the universal military train- 
ing is established, you will have a sufficient large number of reserves, it 
would permit a reduction of the standing forces. 

Mr. THomas. And as I remember it, General Marshall, of whom I 
speak with respect, did not specify how it would permit it. And I have 
vet to be persuaded that because I respect General Marshall, he is 
infallible. 

The Cuarmman. Well—— 

Mr. Tuomas. I can go back in history to several other episodes on 
that, where the prophecies were more immediately pertinent. 

The Cuairman. Now let me call your attention to this. 

Mr. Tuomas. The argument from authority isn’t so hot nowadays. 
All of us have been cockeyed. 

The Cuiuraman. Allright. Now you said that we couldn’t go along 
like we are. I grant you we cannot. Now that is what we are up 
against. It is costing approximately $10,000 a year to keep a man in 
the service. Now if we keep that up for an indefinite period of time, 
Im afraid we might bankrupt this country. 

Mr. THomas. So am I. 

The Cnairman. All right. 

Mr. Toomas. And I think the last way to get over it is UMT. 

The Cuarrman. Now what we should do, will be up to the commit- 
tee and the Congress. Now we can accomplish an adequate defense 
if we adopt another program and that is the UMT program to put 
them in the Reserve, reduce your standing Army, and you let Congress 
say When they should be called to duty. 

Mr. THoman. Wait until you got so you can reduce your standing 
Army, then do the things simultaneously. Meanwhile, I will tell 
youa program. The only program in which there is any hope ts this, 
that we use the best efforts we can to get an end of existing conflicts in 
the world consistent with any kind of security; that we work night and 
day as crusaders as we never have in the world for the one hope that the 
world has, and advertise to the world that we are holding back on some 
of the things we might do, because we are working for that thing. I 
don't say you would get Stalin overnight. I don’t think so. But I 
vould like to talk even to Stalin on what is going to happen if this kind 
ot thing goes on. We haven't begun to make the crusade that men on 
fire for an idea have. And I am telling you you will not get the kind 
of defense you talk about unless you get a different situation in the 
world to which UMT contributes, if it contributes at all, adversely. 

The Cuarman, Thank you very much, Mr. Thomas. It is a plea- 
sure to have you before the committee. 

Mr. Tomas. Thank you, gentlemen. Iam a little emphatic, but for 
a good cause, 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you, sir. 

And I hope you will read all the speeches advocat ing UMT as well as 
those against it. 

Mr. Tuomas. No; they are too much the same. Read one and you 
Know all, 

The Cuatrman. I hope you will read mine at least. 

Mr. Thomas. I read the statement of the American Veterans Com- 
mittee, which will hold me for quite a while. 
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The Crarman. The next witness is Donald R. Wilson, nations! 
commander of the American Legion. 

Come around, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, might I take a moment to introdiice 
our new commander to the members of the committee ? 

The Cnamman. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 1\ 
name is Miles J. Kennedy. I am director of the national legislative 
commission of the American Legion. 

At this time I want to thank you for giving us your permission to») 
pear before you and express our views on this bill under consideratioi. 
It isa pleasure to introduce to you at this time the newly elected con 
mander of the American Legion, Mr. Donald R. Wilson. 

The Cuainman. Mr. Wilson, we are glad to have the opportunity 
of having you testify. Give the committee the views of the nationa! 
commander of the American Legion. I see we have in the room a past 
commander, Mr. Erle Cocke. I am going to ask Mr. Erle Cocke to 
come around to the table with Mr. Wilson. It is always a pleasure to 
have the representatives of the Legion. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, we also have Mr. Granville Ridley. 
Aren't you chairman of the defense committee / 

Mr. Rintey. Mr. Brooks, 1 am chairman of the national security 
training committee of the American Legion, which is the committee 
that has managed the universal military training program. 

The CrairmMan. Come around here, Mr. Cocke, and sit with the new 
commander. Go right ahead, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Suorr. Mr. Chairman, this is altogether unnecessary and supe! 
fluous, but since you were not present the other evening, and IT was, it 
was a great pleasure to hear the newly elected commander of the Legio 
and I want to say even before he begins and as much as I might dis- 
agree on some points, that he is a most worthy successor to an ilustri 
ous predecessor. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, since we are making remarks, I want 
to say this, that I am heartily in accord with what the commande: 
said the other night in a very brilliant speech. I like to think of lim 
as a law partner from West Virginia of a great American, Lous 
Johnson, who rendered outstanding service with reference to nations 
defense. Iam mighty glad that he, Miles Kennedy, Mr. Ridley. « 
the past commander of the American Legion, from your own State. 
Commander Cocke, are all here to present the case of the America! 
Legion to the committee. We are going to get some ideas from tlien 

The Cuatrman. All right, now go right ahead, Mr. Wilson. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD R. WILSON, NATIONAL COMMANDES. 
AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee. 
view of the enactment last year of Public Law 51 in which the Co 
gress went on record as favoring the institution of a program of WW 
versal military training, the issue now is reduced to one of defining 
by statute the pattern and character which that training is to ass 
I shall, accordingly, confine my presentation to such points as 
American Legion believes may help you to perform your task wise!) 
and with dispatch and with wisdom. 
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The most important broad purpose which attended the creation of 
the American Legion in 1919 was that of rendering unselfish service 
to the Nation in areas of interest to which the veteran had been con- 
sciously dedicated by his wartime experience. Upon the occasion of 
‘ts yerv first national convention, the American Legion declared that 
the paramount service which it could render in the sphere of national 
defense was the procurement of a program of universal military 
training. 

In pursuit of this objective, the American Legion during the past 
22 years has spent countless thousands of man-hours of labor and 
study and thousands of dollars drawn from its meager resources. 
Ihe American people slowly but surely became educated to the neces- 
sity of universal military training: every public-opinion poll on the 
question since World War II attests to the fact, which the Congress 
ollicially recognized by the passage of Public Law 51, 

The American Legion has advocated consistently that the program 
of training which will hereinafter be referred to as “national security 
training” be controlled by a civilian commission. The civilian-dom- 
inated National Security Training Commission established by Pub- 
lic Law 51 carries into effect the spirit of this recommendation. 

Let me emphasize that the American Legion believes unqualifiedly 
in this Commission. We expect to uphold its hand and to support tt 
mn every way possible. ‘The suggestions hereinafter made imply not 
the slightest criticism of the Commission, but are offered in the hope 
that the American Legion can contribute seomething constructive to- 
ward the bill which the Commission has proposed. 

All of these suggestions are contained in the identical bills H. R. 
632 and H. R. 5903, introduced respectively by Representative Over- 
ton Brooks of Louisiana and Representative James Van Zandt of 
Pennsylvania at American Legion request. In the interest of clarity, 
you may Wish to consider them as proposed amendments to the Com- 
mission’s bill which is before you. 

The American Legion offers these amendments in the belief that 
they will serve three objectives vital to the success of any universal 
uilitary training program. The objectives are: 

|. To strengthen the civilian control of the National Security 
Training Corps; : 

2. To control the cost of the training program, and 

‘. To assure that the National Guard and the active Organized 
Reserve units will be properly strengthened as a consequence of uni- 
versal military training. 

The following references are to H. R. 5904, now before you and 
utroduced by Chairman Vinson in keeping with the proposed bill as 
printed in the first report to the Congress by the National Security 
Training Commission. We recommend the deletion, in section 4— 
page 5, lines 19-20—of H. R. 5904 of the words: 

lle corps shall be a component of the land and naval forces: Provided, That 


The American Legion has long contemplated, and Public Law 51 

isions, the establishment of a National Security Training Corps 

v the training of citizen soldiers as distinguished from members of 

the Regular armed services. To make the corps a component of the 

Kegular Military Establishment would simply bring the young men 

ito the Armed Forces through the back door when the Congress has 
expressly declined to bring them in through the front door. 





The American Legion realizes that there is a fine line of distinction 
between members of the National Security Training Corps and men. 
bers of the Regular Armed Forces. We insist, however, that the dis. 
tinction is fundamental and important, and that it be clearly en 
phasized in the legislation. 

Members of the National See urity Training Corps will be neithe: 
civilians nor soldiers in the strictest’ sense of those words. They will 
enjoy an entirely new status—that of “trainee”—created by Public 
Law 51. It is a status which places them, as we understand it, i: 
state of transition between civilian and soldier. 

The suggestion has been made that identification of the Nationa 
Security Training C orps as a component of the land and naval forces 
would remove all possible doubt as to the authority of the Congress 
under the Constitution to institute such a training program. I should 
like to point out, however, that article I, section 8 of the Constitutior 
gives Congress the power to provide for the common defense an 
general welfare of the United States, to raise and support armies, to 
provide for calling forth the militia and organizing, arming, an 
ciplining it, and to make all laws necessary and proper for aciies 
into execution these powers. The creation by the Congress of a Na- 
tional Security Training Corps, as provided in Public Law 51, is we'! 
within these constitutional powers. 

There is also this further consideration: If the corps were made 2 
component of the land and naval forces, it would automatically epeone 
subject to the provisions of the National Defense Act of 1915 and 
National Defense Act of 1920, thus giving rise to a wholly unnecessary 
conflict between laws and between the relative authority of the Co: 
mission and the Defense Department. 

This would also bring into confusion and controversy the questio! 
of burial in military cemeteries, insurance, allotment, and_ othe: 
benefits. 

In section 8 of H. R. 5904—page 5, lines 10 to 16—we propose that 
the language be changed so that the Commission must approve f 
budget for the Corps before it is submitted to the President or tli 
Bureau of the Budget. Gentlemen, the American Legion considers t! 
to be the very cornerstone of those provisions needed to safeguard 
power and effectiveness of the Commission itself. 

Whoever controls the appropriation for the corps will control t 
corps. If the Department of Defense is authorized to prepare and 
submit the budget estimates without the approval of the Commissio 
then the Department of Defense would inevitably dominate the a 
tivities of the corps, and the Commission would have little voice and 
less influence. Your committee and the Congress, we believe, will want 
to do everything possible to prevent this happening. 

In the interest of consistency, we also urge that sole responsibi] 
for the preparation of the estimates for the Commission’s administr 
tive expenses be lodged with the Commission itself. 

We recommend that said section 8, as it now reads, be deleted an: 
that a new section 8 (a) be inserted in leu thereof, to read as follow: 
Sec. 8. Bupcer ror THE corPs.—(a) The Department of Defense shall prep 

the proposed annual budget estimates for the corps and shall submit them to 

Commission for its approval prior to the submission of such budget estimates | 
the Bureau of the Budget. It shall be the duty of the Commission to assure itsell 
as to the adequacy and reasonableness of the annual budget estimates for 1! 


Corps. 
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Whoever controls the appropriation for the corps will control the 
corps. If the Department of Defense is authorized to prepare and 
submit the budget estimates without the approval of the Commis- 
sion, then the Department of Defense would inevitably dominate the 
activities of the corps, and the Commission would have little voice 
and less influence. Your committee and the Congress, we believe. 
will want to do everything possible to prevent oe happening. 

In the interest of consistency, we also urge that sole responsibility 
for the preparation of the estimates for the Commission’s adminis- 
trative expenses be lodged with the Commission itself. 

The Commission, as contemplated in Public Law 51, will be in a 
sense a watchdog of the various Government agencies administering 
the training program. 

Unless the Commission has authority to ask for funds suflicient 
for its legal expenses, its Inspection service, and its own adminis- 
trative personnel, it cannot do an adequate job in any one of these 
fields. ‘The Congress, in Public Law 51, section 17 (b), provided 
that— 






















all funds appropriated for the administrative expenses of the National Security 
Training Commission shall be appropriated directly to the Commission. 






By the same token, therefore, the estimates for these appropriations 
should be submitted by the Commission directly to the President or 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

This can be accomplished by inserting in section 8 of H. R. 5904 
(p.5) anew subdivision (b) to read as follows: 







(b) The proposed annual budget estimates for the administrative personnel, 
it cannot do an adequate job in any one of these fields. 





The Congress in Public Law 51, section 17 (b), provided that— 





all funds appropriated for the administrative expenses of the National Security 
Training Commission shall be appropriated directly to the Commission. 






By the same token, therefore, the estimates for these appropriations 
should be submitted by the Commission directly to the President or 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

This can be accomplished by inserting in section 8 of H. R. 5904 
(p.5) anew subdivision (b) to read as follows: 






(b) The proposed annual budget estimates for the administrative expenses 
of the Commission shall be prepared by it and submitted by it directly to the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

To be absolutely certain that the National Security Training Com- 
mission has full power to analyze the costs of the training programs 
as administered by the training agencies and to report on this to the 
Congress, we suggest the further insertion in section 8 of H. R. 5904 
(p.9) of anew subdivision (c) to read as follows: 

(c) Subsection (k) (9) of section 1 of Public Law 51 of the Eighty-second 
Congress is hereby amended by deleting the word “encountered” in the first 
sentence thereof and inserting the words “and the cost of training’ immediately 
alter the word “problems” in the same line, 

The effect of this would be to direct the National Security Training 
Commission to report to the Congress on the cost of training. 

Let me draw this parallel. The owner of a business who finds that 
one department of that business is consistently losing money will gen- 
erally get busy and hire an independent efficiency engineer or busi- 
hess analyst or expert of some kind to look into the trouble and come 
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up with a solution. The foregoing suggested change in the propose: 
bill would authorize and direct the Commission to undertake son 
such analysis. ‘This might well be done initially with respect to one 
camp, and the findings and principles developed therefrom could be 
applied to the operation of all camps. Such a procedure would most 
certainly bring about substantial dollar savings, while contributing to 
training and administrative efficiency. It is one example of how 
that very important element of common, every-day horse sense can be 
introduced at the outset and make a part of this training prograin. 

To further facilitate control of the program’s cost, we recommen 
that there be inserted in section 34 of H. R. 5904 after the word 
“Corps”—page 19, line 16—the words: “to analyze and report upo) 
the cost and the personnel of the training program”; and after the 
word “agencies” in the first line on page 20 of this same section the 
words: “and the Department of Defense”. The effect of these two 
additions to the bill would be to strengthen the Commission's contro! 
of the cost and to allow it access to the records of the training agencies 
and the Department of Defense for the purpose of acquiring needed 
information. 

The American Legion has maintained throughout the years that the 
chief reliance of our Nation for defense manpower should be upon 
a citizen Army. We believe that the Congress clearly expressed a 
identical intent by the enactment of Public Law 51. 

This citizen Army would necessarily have to be composed of 1! 
National Guard and the active Organized Reserve units. In order to 
assure that an adequate number of the graduates of the National Se 
curity Training Corps will enter the National Guard or active Or 
ganized Reserve unit for 3 years, to thereby fulfill the obligation | ini 
posed upon iim by Public Law 51 to complete 714 years in the Reserve. 

To accomplish this objective, we urge the addition to H. R 
of a new section, same to be known as section 37 to be inserted 
mediately following subdivision (b) of section 36—page 21, line 7— 
and to read as follows: 


VOLUNTARY SERVICE IN GUARD AND R°©SERVE COMPONENTS 


Sec. 387. Public Law 51, Eighty-second Congress, is amended by inserting 
mediately after section 7 thereof, a new section, same to be known as secti 
and to read as follows: 

“Sec. S. (a) Section 4 (d) of the Selective Service Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 604 
as amended, is hereby further amended by adding at the end thereof the folloy 
ing new paragraph: 

*(4) Inductees inducted for training and service in the armed services 
trainees inducted into the National Security Training Corps for military t) 
ing, Who volunteer for, are accepted into and satisfactorily complete their te: 
of enlistment in organized units of the Army National Guard and Air Natio! 
Guard and other reserve components requiring comparable training and ser 
will be released from further service and training under the conditions provide 
in paragraph 3 of subsection d of section 4 of this Selective Service Act, Ww 
the conditions provided in subparagraph © of paragraph 2 of subsection K 
section 4 hereof, herewith enacted,’ 

“(b) Paragraph 2 of subsection K of paragraph 4 of the Selective Ser 
Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 604), as amended, is hereby further amended by ad 
immediately atter subparagraph B of said paragraph 2 a new subparagraj 
follows: 

¥ Any trainee may, after completion of the six months’ training prescri! 
by this Selective Service Act, volunteer for and accept service in the 
National Guard, Air National Guard, or other reserve Component requ 





comparable training and service and upon satisfactory completion of three years’ 
service, the trainee shall be released from further training and service unless 
reinducted into the Armed Forces under the Selective Service System after 
enactment of a law by Congress specifically authorizing such reinduction and 
in the event thereof the inductee shall be reinducted in the grade held on 
relense from the guard or reserve component,’ ” 

The estimated costs of training as furnished to the Commission by 
the Defense Department and listed on page 19 of the Commission's 
published report are, in the American Legion’s judgment, wnreason- 
ably excessive. The ratio of “one overhead person to every two 
trainees” strikes us as being unrealistic ar indicative of the impor- 
tance of assigning to the Commission | v law the authority it will 
need to eXercise proper direction and guidance over the training 
neNCLES. 

In our proposals the American Legion seeks to give the Commis- 
sion the power to analyze the costs of the program and the personnel 
to be utilized. We also seek to give the Commission the right to re- 
port to the Congress on these m: utters and also to report to the Congress 
on the proportion of the appropriation to the Defense Department 
which should properly be charged to the national security training 
program. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the American Legion’s real fear 
that if these powers are not given to the Commission by law the entire 
indertaking could be killed in the Department of Defense by making 
the cost too high, by requiring too high a proportion of trainers and 
administrative personnel to trainees, or by allocating to the costs of 
national security training many items which are properly chargeable 
to regular expenses of the Defense Department. 

It is the American Legion’s hope that vour committee will find it 
possible to report out a bill embodying the substance of these pro- 
posals well within the time limit established by Public Law 51. We 
feel that the actual training should be started just as soon the Com- 
mission can complete its administrative ground work and staff and 
wake ready the initial national security training installations. 

This work can and should be done and the first class of trainees 

iducted within a maximum of 6 months after the enactment of the 
law. 

Gentlemen, for those of you who may be following this prepared 
‘tatement, IT am going to depart from it for a moment and turn to the 
supplemental statement which I believe is already before you. 

In the third paragraph which follows from the remarks which I 

made from the original prepared statement, Public Law 51 

page T—that inductions may not take place into the National 

‘urity Training Corps until a code of conduct, disability and death 

benefits and some portions of other legislative recommendations of 

ie Commission shall have been enacted into law, and until the period 

of service required of those under 19 years of age shall have been 
eliminated or reduced by the President or the Congress. 

7 le Commission in its report has covered all of these points. When 

‘Congress shall have enacted legislation covering the code of con- 
duct, t. disability and death benefits. and any other portions of the Com- 
inission’s recommendations, it only remains for the President or the 
Congress to decrease the 24-month period of service required of reg- 
‘trants under 19, thus causing to begin a program of universal mili- 
tury training. 
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It will be argued, and I believe has already been argued, that the 


manpower pool cannot furnish sufficient trainees to inaugurate this 
program. We respectfully insist that it would be more valuable to 
the security of this Nation to inaugurate universal military training 
right at the present time than it would be to increase the strength of 
the Armed Forces from 3,500,000 to 3,7000,000, but that it could ly 
done and the strength of the Armed Forces still so increased. Reg 
istrants 18 years of age could be inducted into the universal militar 
{raining program and before they reached the age of 19 would have 
had 6 months training and those not entitled to ‘deferment woul | be 
ready to serve. If the Selective Service boards chose these regis. 
trants on a basis of universality for training, there would be relative) 
few who would have gone into the pool available for immediate sery- 
ive. Those who would eventually be deferred would still have bee: 
required to take the 6 months training, whereas right now nothing 
is required of them. 

We are opposing the inauguration of universal military training 
ona voluntary basis. This would not be in keeping with any universal 
military training concept. 

We oppose paying such voluntary trainees $75 per month. One 
sure way of killing any universal nmuilitary training program is to 
make its cost so burdensome that the people and the Congress will 
not support it. The proposal to inaugurate the program on a vol- 
untary basis, paying the first volunteers $75 per month, is simply 
adding another item of cost to the estimated cost of four-billio: 
eight-hundred-million-odd dollars and is an adroit way of killing 
the entire program. Once the program is inaugurated on a basis of 
pay of S75 per month, we do not believe that this pay would ever 
be decreased to $380 per month; $30 per month is already fixed | 
Public Law 51, and we of the American Legion see no reason fo 
changing it. Why change it? 

We think there are several practical ways of implementing wni- 
versal military training immediately in addition to the one aboy 
suggested. It could be done now by using the 18-year-olds or tli 
deferred. 

Trainees should be graduated into the National Guard or the Read) 
Reserve units, provided that they kept up their training in thos 
units. Deferred trainees should not be called to active duty so long 
as such individual trainees or reservists are deferred by the Selectis 
Service System. We believe the Selective Service System, and by 
the Selective Service System let me say I am referring to the me- 
chanics of the induction of the individual, is better fitted through 
its organization of voluntary local boards to have jurisdiction 0! 
such deferments than are the Regular forces. 

Under the present law the Selective Service System can and should 
operate concurrently for induction into universal military traimung 
and the induction into the Armed Forces. We believe that the Sel 
tive Service System must be continued permanently and here aga! 
1 am emphasizing that I refer to the mechanics of induction, because 
some such system will be necessary always for induction into th 
National Security Training Corps even when the necessity for indu 
tion directly from civilian life into the Armed Forces shall have 
ceased, 
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In its report and recommendations the National Security Training 
Commission suggested a legal staff of its own and a staff of program 
analysis of its own, but on these hearings it has been intimated that 
hese two departments are unnecessary and could be handled by its 
inspectors. We believe that an independent legal staff of this Com- 
mission, no matter how small, is absolutely essential. If the Commis- 
sion does not have such a staff it must avail itself of the legal services 
of the employees of the Defense Department or the Justice Depart- 
ment who are beholdened to their respective departments. The Com- 
mission should have legal advice from attorneys obligated to no other 
department of Government. And the point is well illustrated by the 
facts that the various committees of Congress have their own legal 
staffs upon which they rely, rather than have to draw upon the legal 
staff of other departments of Government. 

The very heart of intelligent civilian supervision and control of 
UMT will be its corps of inspectors. We strongly urge that provision 
be made for the employment of well-qualified, high-caliber men as 
inspectors, and for their thorough instruction and training. 

The Commission should have a staff for program analysis. Other- 
wise, it would not efficiently use business analysts, efficiency engineers, 
accountants, or other experts to properly enable it to analyze, com- 
mend, or criticize costs and other details of the various training pro- 
grams. 

Gentlemen, in closing, I should like to remind you that repre- 
sentatives of the American Legion have had the oor of appear- 
ing before this committee many times over a span of 32 years on uni- 
versal military training and related subjects. We have come to 
know your sincerity, respect your judgment, and admire your in- 
dustry. We have implicit faith in your ability as individuals and 
wa committee to dispose of the difficult problems inherent in writ- 
ing legislation of this type and to establish at last the type of uni- 
versal military training that will reduce the cost and raise the caliber 
of our Nation’s defense. 

This plan of training is something brand new in American life. No 
amount of study and labor, prior to actual operation, will produce 
a plan which is letter perfect. Time and experience will of necessity 
siggest many modifications and improvements. While recognizing 
that it is more difficult to inaugurate the training under present world 
conditions than would be the case in time of peace, we must not let 
that fact deter us from establishing now on a permanent basis a pro- 
gram of such importance to the permanent welfare of the Nation. 

On behalf of the American Legion, gentlemen, I thank vou, and 
you, Mr. Chairman, for your attention and for your interest. 

The Coamman. Thank you, Mr. Wilson. 

Now members of the committee, let me make this observation. 

Of course T have had and no doubt every member of the committee 
has also had the privilege of examining these amendments and the 
staff has been working on these suggested amendments because we 
ilways have high regard for the viewpoint of the American Legion. 
iriefly, while Mr. Wilson and the other representatives of the Ameri- 
can Legion are here, and not waiting until we go into executive ses- 
sion, | want to discuss publicly our staff’s comment on his proposals. 

Mr. Snort. That is all right. 





The Cuamman. Now, Mr. Blanford, take up this first) propos:. 


tion. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right, sir. 

The CHarrman. To strengthen the civilian control of the National 
Security Training Corps and their objection, on making them 1 part 
and parcel of the land and naval forces. 

Mr. Bianprorp. All right, sir. 

The Cuaman. Now, this same bill has been introduced in the Se: 
ate by nine Members of the Senate. Now let’s see about it. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Wilson, two problems presented themselves 

t the outset with respect to universal military training: One was t 
constitutional power of the Government to institute a system of ww 
versal military training; the other was the constitutional power to t 
people for offenses without the necessity for indictment, by grand jury 

Now, your suggestion is that we delete the language that. these peo 
ple shall be considered to be members of the land and naval co1 a 
nents only for the purposes of this act ¢ 

Mr. Winson. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, I would like to ask this question, first: Wh 
provision of the National Defense Act makes these people in the Ni 
tional Training Security Corps subject to the National Defense Act’ 

Mr. Wirson. If the committee will permit, we have anticipated that 
that. question was going to be asked, and that is one of the reasons thiat 
I brought Mr. Ridley along with me, here; because he has made 4 
thorough study of that particular point, and if T may I would like to 
have him answer that question. 

The Cuatrman. Yes. Go right ahead, now. We have been think 
ing about these things ourselves. 

Mr. Riptey. Mr. Blandford, the National Defense Act, itself pl 
vides what elements of the land and naval force shall be subject to t\j 
provisions of that act. It says the components of the land and navi 
force. There “ore, once the National Security Training Corps beconi 
a component of the land and naval force, it is automatically subjet 
the terms of that act. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Except that this law says that trainees shill 
deemed members of the Armed Forces only as expressly provided 
this act, or in the Universal Military Training and Service Act. 

Now, everybody in the United States between the ages of 18 and 4°, 
which always comes as a great shock to most people who aren’t familia 
with this, are subject to military duty. We have had potential | 
versal military training since 1901. Because everybody in the Unit 
States—— 

Mr. Suorr. Without the training. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, without the training. But everybody 1s 
member of the militia, and can be called to active duty, any way 
want to call it, to repel insurrection and invasion. So everybod\ 
a member of the militia. 

Now, is it your idea that this corps will be a part. of the militia 

Mr. Riptry. No; not necessarily. We do say that it is a very 
essary part of the training for the militia. 

Mr. Buanprorp. How would you discipline them, if you don't 
them part of the militia? 

The only constitutional provision for disciplining is when thes 
part of the militia. 


/ 
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Now, if they are not part of the militia, you can’t discipline them, 
and if they aren't Members of the land and naval components, which 
we make them for the purposes of this act only, then you must indict 
them by grand jury. 

Mr. Riptey. Mr. Blandford, I don’t exactly agree with all the im- 
plications that you are attaching to that. It seems to me that once the 
Congress has the constitutional power to enact a code of conduct 
for the militia, if it has that constitutional power, why then doesn't 
it have the constitutional power o subject the trainees to a code of 
conduct which it may enact? I simply can’t follow that reasoning. 

Mr. BLANDForD. Because you have to make them a part of something 
which is recognized by the Constitution in order to provide for the 
necessary disc ‘ipline and also to provide or prevent anyone from going 
into court after the law is enacted and implemented and arguing that 
there is no constitutional authority by which they can be inducted, 
since they are not members of the land and naval components and 
since they are not members of the militia ordered out to repel inva- 
sion or to suppress insurrection. 

Mr. Riptey. Now, I am frank to admit we can’t prevent people go- 
ing into court and arguing a great many positions. The constitu- 
tionality of the Selective Service Act of 1940 has been attacked. It 
has been upheld. I anticipate that no matter in what form this legis- 
lation is passed, it is entirely possible that its constitutionality may 
be attacked. But I still think that the only safe and proper thing 
to do is not to subject this training corps to the provisions of the 
National Defense Act. It seems to me— 

Mr. BLanprorp. We are not, Mr. Ridley 

The CHairMAN. We are not. 

Mr. Buhanprorp. We are not. 

The Cuairman. They are excluded entirely by the language of the 
bill. 

Mr. Riptry. It seems to me that to make them a component of the 
land and naval forces would lead to more confusion and more con- 
flicts than the other provision. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is the other way. We are doing it purposely 
to prevent such a situation from arising. We are merely saving for 
the purposes of this act and this act only, that these people are mem- 
bers of the land and naval components, They shall be recognized as 
such, to prevent the situations from arising or at least to give the Com- 
mission, 1f they have their own legal staff, or the Selective Service 
System who undoubtedly would have to defend the case since they 
would be inducting them, the right to argue that they are recognized 
by the Constitution as being a part of the land and naval components 
for the purposes of this act, and also to prevent a young man who 
ight be tried for some capital offense from not being tried by a 
court martial on the ground that he has never been indicted 1 a 
grand jury. 

Now will you agree with me—and I think from your answers that 
vou obviously realize that there is an area of doubt—that to resolve 
the'doubt we are safer to put them into the land and naval component, 
for that language just makes them part of the land and naval com- 
ponents for ‘limited purposes rather than adopt your recommenda- 
tion Which is merely a recommendation based upon a nebulous idea 
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that these people might by some strained imagination be called 
active duty as members of the land and naval components and be sui) 
ject to the National Defense Act. 

In other words, 1 think our grounds for making them members of 
the land and naval components for limited purposes are more con. 
crete than yours, compared with your idea that by not making then 
members of the land and naval components you have assured civilia 
control and a civilian training program. 

Mr. Riper. Mr. Blandford, our present position we have gotie: 
to is this: Is it more important to ae it clearly defined that. tha: 
portion of the act is constitutional or is it more important to be certa 
that they are not, that these trainees are not in the Regular forces, that 
they are not a part of the Regular forces and are not inducted fro 
civilian life directly into the Armed Forces 4 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is correct. And the whole law is based— 

Mr. Riptey. Which is more important ¢ 

Mr. Buanprorp. ‘The law is based upon that theory, that they ar 
inducted as civilians, and will be trained by the National Securit) 
Training Commission. The law goes way out of its way to say tha 
they are not veterans, they are not members of the Armed Forces 
They can’t even be buried in national cemeteries if they die while they 
are in the training corps. They are not members of the Armed Force: 
except for very limited purposes. The statute says so, the Commission 
says so, and the Department of Defense believes the same. 

The Cramman. We will take that up in executive session. 

Now take the next question raised by American Legion, the cost of 
the training program. 

Mr. Biuanprorp. The next quetion is the budget for the corps, Mr. 
Chairman. That is amendment to section 8, which would be budget 
of the corps. 

The Cuarmman. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Biuanprorp. The present language says the Secretary of Di 
fense shall consult with the Commission in the preparation of 1 
proposed annual budget estimates for the corps prior to the submis 
sion of such budget estimates to the Bureau of the Budget, which 
the first time I think Congress, if it is enacted in this way, would hav 
recognized the Bureau of the Budget as such, distinct from the Pres 
ident. 

Mr. Rintry. The President. 

Mr. Bianprorp. “The President” is the proper language use. 

Mr. Riptey. I think probably that language is correct, to 
President,” instead of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Thank you. 

The CHairman. You make the point that the budget should be pr 
scribed and be controlled by the Commission instead of by the De 
ment of Defense? 

Mr. Riptey. Yes. 

Commander Wintson. That is correct. : 

The Cramman. We can get together on that phraseology. We w 


get together. 

Now take the next question. Now here is where T don’t think \ 
ean join you, in regard to what becomes of him after he had ! his 
months’ training and goes into the Reserve. I think we can reach & 
compromise with the Commission in regard to that. Because 





nist be some inducement for him to go into the Ready Reserve. But 
when you put him under your scheme, where you put him in the 
Ready Reserve for 5 years and then he goes out. Why that would 
completely destroy the whole concept and principle of Mr. Brooks’ 
Reserve bill. But I think we must offer some inducement. J grant 
youthat. There is no doubt about that. 

~ Mr. Suorr. It shortens his period of service from 8 to 3 years. 

The CHarrMan. Certainly, and that is a little bit too much induce- 
ment. 

Commander Wirson. If I may—— 

Mr. Suorr. I don’t know about that. 

Commander Witson. We believe that once these men have finished 
the training program under UMT, if they are then put in or if they 
will volunteer to go into the National Guard or into an active Reserve 
unit, from the standpoint of real strength we have contributed more 
tothe concept of strength than if we permit them to wander about for 

1, years in a nebulous sort of status. 

Mr. Suorr. That is right. 

The Cuamman. But you are giving him too large an inducement. 
you say if he goes in the guard or the Ready Reserve, after he has 
served 3 years, then he is excused of all of his other Reserve obligations, 
which would be 414 years. Now it is right to have an inducement, to 
fill them up and have them ready, but that is too much. In other 
words there would be no Stand-by Reserve. 

Mr. Suorr. But he would have training, he would have something 
valuable and worth while, and not just 6 months. 

The Cuairman. All right, then, let’s analyze it. 

Mr. Brooks. Here is what is worrying me in reference to that pro- 
vision. When he finishes the Ready Reserve, then he is put back— 
if we don’t watch out—in the same situation that the Reserves have 
been in the past. You have a great group of Reserves and no interest 
whatsoever manifest in them and no control over them and not even 
the addresses or the change in the marital status or a change in the 
occupations and the promotions or anything else. That is what con- 
cerns me, that if you do abolish your Stand-by Reserve, you are going 
to get yourself back in the same basis we are now where you have no 
terest Whatsoever in a great group of millions of reservists which 
would be available and which certainly would be called in the event 
of an emergency. 

Commander Witson. Mr. Brooks, don’t misunderstand us. 

Mr. Brooks. That concerned us greatly in the subcommittee that 

studied this problem, that the reservist goes out and you don’t keep 

i touch with him, you don’t keep his address, you don’t keep his 
arital status, whether he had dependents and children, or whether 

e has changed his occupation, or whether he has come up from a 
taxi driver to a lawyer. You have no records at all on that. I do 
think that we do have to maintain some kind of records. 

Commander Witson. Well, certainly, as a reservist, Congressman 
Brooks, I realize that there are many improvements that we need in 
the Reserve program. And I would be one of the last to do anything 
lostrike at any of those i improvements w hich would render that organt- 
zition more crisp and more effective. 

However. I think that is a problem which should come up primarily 
i connection with the Reserve Act, which we are considering. 
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In regard to the inducement which we are offering and which, Mr 
Chairman, you have indicated you subscribe to in principle : I think 
we certainly, in choosing this 3-year period, exercised what we con- 

ceived to be the best judgment on the thing from the standpoint of 
giving us a Regular trained group. Now if it should be 31% or 4 
years, if that should be more appropriate and lend to greater strenyth, 
we would be for that. 

The Cuairman, Let’s analyze your approach, The boy of 18 years 
of age is called up under the UMT. He is 1814 and then goes into th 
Reserve. From your viewpoint, he would be put in the Ready Reserve 
He stays in that for 3 years. He would be 2114 years old. You say 
turn him loose then, let him go. He no longer can be called up unless 
we come back and enact a draft act to take those in over 21. 

Now, then, you completely destroy your Stand-by Reserve. Now 


F grant you you have to have some inducement and I think we ca 


work out some inducement, but I think you are just offering a little 


bit too much inducement because you are going a little bit too far. 


Commander Witson. I agree with you, Mr. Chairman, in principle, 
of course. Another factor in this, which I am sure we are all aware 
of, is that there will be many of these men who will continue of their 


own volition in the Reserve program. 

The CHarmman. That is right. A great many of them will say, “I 
am out, they can’t touch me any more, I served 3 vears in the Nationa 
Guard and now my obligation to defend the country is over.” They 
are no longer a reservist. 

Now that isa little bit too much mducement. 


Mr. Suort. If you can’t teach better than that in a 3-year period, 


why the situation is almost hopeless. 


Mr. Brooks. That is something, Mr. Chairman, I think we ca 
work out. 
The Cuatmnman. We will work it out. I want to thank each 


| aac 
~ Mr. Suorr. Another thing he brought out, and that is the best way 
to kill it, is the excessive cost. 

The Cuarmman. That is right. 

Mr. Snorr. [| want to congratulate the commander on the logic } 
his argument and his clarity of expression. [ think you have offer 
some very constructive, helpful suggestions here. 

The Cuatrman. No doubt about it. 

Mr. Suorr. I like your positive and very candid and forthright 
statements. We are not going to try to get these boys in actual servic 
or combat through the back door. 

Commander Witson. Yes, sir. 


The Cuaiman. That is right. I think this: I think the more con- 


trol we have by civilians the better it is. 

Mr. Suort. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. I think that is the keynote of what he has to say. 

The CHamman. Now as regard to the trainees, I have had M 
Blandford prepare for the consideration—I mean the trainers. 
have had Mr. Blandford prepare for the consideration of the com 


mittee an amendment to the bill that restricts by statute the number o! 


¢ 


trainers. Because to my way of thinking, there can be no juntifics ut 


lol 


for their being any higher than that which is in the Army, the Navy. 


and the Air Force. There is something wrong with that 2-to-1 1 
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Commander Witson. We certainly agree with that thinking. 

The CuatrMan. Only 1 man out of every 4 in the Air Force is an 
aviator and about the same percentage in the Ground Foree. Now it 
is too small a number of people actually fighting, for the number that 
is in the armed services. 

Mr. SHort: Yes, but, Mr. Chairman, I am sure all of us, even an 
ordinary layman who has never studied the problem or had ex- 
perience, knows that in modern mechanized warfare it requires several 
men to support a man at the front. 

The CuatrMan. That is right, yes, sir. 

Mr. Snort. The problem of logistics is terrific. 

The CuatrMan. That is right; we know that and therefore we have 
been hesitant. But at the present time there shouldn’t be any more 
trainers In the UMT than there are proportionately in the other 
armed services. 

Commander Wriison. As we indicated. Mr. Chairman, we are 
thoroughly in accord with that thinking. 

The Cuamman. All right. Now, then, there is one thing that 
you have in here that I can’t follow. You are a little bit against a 
volunteer plan, but you want to take him by the arms and put him in. 
Now why shouldn’t a man always have a right to volunteer if he 
wants to do any service for his country ? 

Commander Wiison. Mr. Chairman, I am very sorry, but there was 
some confusion here and I did not hear your question. 

The CHarrman. You put this in your statement. You say you are 
very much opposed to anybody volunteering for the UMT. Now 
why shouldn’t a man be permitted to volunteer to defend his coun- 
try under any conditions ? 

Commander Witson. No. I think the correct interpretation of 
what I endeavored to say, whether I said it as accurately as T intended 
or not, is we do not believe that you can have universal inilitary train- 
ing on a volunteer basis. Now if someone wanted to go in ahead of 
time, that would be perfectly all right. In other words, suppose that 
/ you had a man who was 18 years of age and who instead of taking 
alvantage of the opportunity to finish his high school education, if 
ie wanted to go in ahead of time, we would not say “No, you can’t go 
».” But we don’t believe that as a pilot proposition or otherwise 
that you can have a universal military training— 

The Cuarrwan. I see. 

Commander Witson. On a voluntary basis. Is must be universal 

character. 

Mr. Gavin. In other words, they all get it ? 

Commander Wirson. They all get it. 

Mr. Gavin. High and low and rich and poor, they all get the basic 
training ? 

Commander Wiison. Yes, sir. 

The CHatRMAN (re eading) : 

We are opposed to the inauguration of universal military training 
ona voluntary basis. This would not be in keeping with the uni- 
versal military training concept. 

Commander Winson. Yes, sir. 

lhe Carman. Then another thing: Of course the Selective 
rvice System is permanent law. The only thing that is tempo- 
tary is the drafting. 

Commander Winson. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuamrman. The system is established. That is the permanent 
law of the land. These boys will be brought in through that systen, 

Now why wouldn't it be all right, if the boy wanted to go in and 
he goes to his draft board and says, “I am 18 years; I have registered, 
I am willing to take my turn now.” And he goes in. Why shouldn't 
he have that right ? 

Commander Witson. We would have no objection to that. 

The Cuaimman. Why shouldn’t the Department say, “Anybody 
wants to volunteer for the UMT come on up, the door is open.” — Xo. 
bod) may come up. T agree with you that you can’t pay them any 

$75 a month and there is not much inducement for him to do it, bit 
nevertheless don’t ever shut the door to anybody volunteering to fight 
for his country. 

Commander Winsox. Mr. Chairman, in connection with that part 
of the statement which you read, we certainly would not oe to 
the individual who wanted to voluntarily place himself under 
universal military training program. But the purpose of the stat 
ment which I made was to make sure that we have a universal milit: ary 
training program wherever one is liable for service and not to ry 
iasa pilot proposition on a voluntary basis. 

The Crainman. If the President pulls the trigger, why, then, the 
law goes in effect and it is mandatory. Then the Department 
implement it by calling for this or that number per month. 

Commander Witson. Right. 

The CuHarrman. And if the Department says, “We want to get sone 
volunteers”—if they don’t get any, then they say to the draft board, 
“Send me up so many trainees from this local board and that local 
board” and then they go right on in the service. IT think your sug 
gestions are quite helpful. We appreciate them very much. We ar 
going to give consideration to them. 

Mr. Barrs. Commander, as 1 understand your program, vou watt 
to initiate this in the very near future after the enactment of the luw! 

Commande: Witson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Which is quite contrary to the 60,000 volunteers / 

Commander Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. On which subject I think we probably have the san 
opinion. 

Commander Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. You are meeting this thing front-on. You believe 
UMT and let’s go. That is your idea / 

Commander Witson. That is it. 

The Cuatrman. That is right, and that is exactly the way [ am 
going to Congress, to meet the issues right straight from the shouliet 
Either vote it up or vote it down. 

Mr. Bares. Now, Commander, the only interest T have in this b 
is in establishing a strong Reserve. That is the only interest I he 
in this bill—cutting down on the size of the standing Army and creat 
ing a large Reserve. You might call it whatever we may. I don't se 
how we are going to cut down the size of the standing Army. A 
if these men are going to be called into active duty upon the completion 
of 6 months’ training, 1 don’t see how we are going to build up the 
Reserve. 

Now, can you tell me how we are going to do that? And particu 
larly, as I understand it today, from ‘the m: unpower point of view we 
are scraping the bottom of the barrel. 
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Commander Wiison. First of all, we believe that once we have a 
system of universal military training in being, in operation, the neces- 
sity for maint: uning a large standing Military Establishment will have 
toa very large extent been dissip: ited because we will have the reservoir 
of trained manpower graduating from universal military training. 

Mr. Barres. Now that is eventually? 

Commander Wirson. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. I agree with that. Sometime in the future that condi- 
tion will be present. But I am talking about the present or in the 
foreseeable future. 

Commander Witson. Now with reference to the immediate pres- 
ent, of course you are not going to destroy the necessity for a standing 
establishment of considerable strength until this program gets into 
operation, That would be to expect the impossible of any such pro- 
gram of tr: wining. 

With reference to the foreseeable future, however, if the implement- 
ing legislation is promptly passed by Congress and if that plan is 
put into effect, then within probably a period of a year’s time you 
would have your first class of UMT graduates, which would then 
bevin to build up this reservoir of strength. It would, of course, be a 
constantly increasing reservoir. You couldn't anticipate that the 
maximum results of the program would be achieved within 1 year 
because you would only have graduated one class. 

But I believe that within the foreseeable future as vou have these 
graduates coming out, as you build this reservoir of strength, you will 
undoubtedly diminish the necessity for your large standing estab- 
lishment. 

Mr. Barres. Now isn't the same thing true of vour draft? Don't 
these men go into Reserve organizations after they complete their 
period in the draft and after they get out of the Reserve on active 
duty ¢ 

Commander Wiison. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Bares. Isn't that a correct statement / 

The Crairman. Under the law we are trying to fix it so after he 
serves 24 months he will go into the Reserves, where he is subject to 
6 years. 

Commander Wirson. You are trying to do that, but that is not the 
law now: is it? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. That is the law now and has been the law since 
World War II. 

Mr. Bares. Isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. I think we ought to get that point clarified. 

Mr. Brooks. I think a veteran that goes in now—isn’t he released 7 
He is a veteran of World War IT and goes over to Korea and spends 
17 months over there and he comes back. He is released and he is out 
for all purposes under the present law ? 

Commander Wrison. That is correct. 

Mr. Bares. I think we ought to get that point clarified. 

Mr. Buanrorp. If a man served for a year in World War IT and 
has served for a year on recall to active duty, he is in the Stand-by 
Reserve as such under the Reserve bill and is not subject to call. You 


are correct in saying that under the law today a man indueted for 2 
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years has a 6-year Reserve obligation when he gets out of the servic 
In other words, anybody inducted after June 19 has a total sery) 


of 8 years—2 years of inducted service on active duty and 6 years i 
the Reser ve, and that Reserve service, under the Reserve bill, ean |, 
either all in the Ready Reserve or a portion in the Ready Reserve i) 


a portion ni the Stand-by Reserve. But the point that I think Cou 


mander Wilson is making is that these men that are coming out of sery- 


ice and going into the Rese rve today are going to be the same ones why 


are going to ‘De recalled to active duty if another emer gency arises and 


it is the same old story again of having the same man do two job: 
That is the objective of UMT, to have 6 months’ training progra 
followed by service i the Reserve and that will be the fellow who wil 
be called, the fellow who has not previously fought in Korea, but t 
call that fellow who has just had that 6 months’ training. 


Mr. Bates. Let’s put this up to date now. If a man goes in for § 


months and then he goes out, as you indicated, and as we are at t}\ 
bottom of the manpower pool today, as I understand it—— 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is not correct. 

Mr. Bares. It is not ¢ 

Mr. Buanprorp. No, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Nevertheless, he would still be subject to the draft 
That means that within a period of a year, a year and a half, you are 
going to disrupt the life of a man twice. You are going to call hin 
in for 6 months’ training and he goes home and gets started on son 
thing else, and you are going to call him in again. Is that wha 
you mean to say / 


Commander Witson. You are assuming you are going to have to 
continue the drafting of these men interminably. 
Mr. Bares. As we see it today. That is the problem I have. 


Commander Wiison. We believe this—— 

The CuatrmMan. That would happen, but it will be protected |) 
Congress prescribing the number of reservists that the called. 

Commander Witson. That is correct. 

The CuamrMan. That is the safeguard. Because Mr. Brooks’ } 
has a very wise provision in there. And then we are up against /)s 
other thing. Notwithstanding what Mr. Brooks has in his bill, t 
is another provision in the law that says up to 1952 the President es 
call everybody— = 

Mr. Brooks. 1953 

The Cnamman. I mean July 1, 1953—the President can eall eve 
body in the Reserve until then. But I am inclined to think the pr 
vision in Mr. Brooks’ bill will establish the precedent. 'Khey « 
going to call from the Reserve the number that Congress permits to 
called. 

Commander, let me ask you this: You share the belief and at lea= 
the hope that after UMT is inaugurated that in an appreciable lengt 
of time, world conditions being no worse than here today, that 
might be able to get rid of ipenen. for service ? 

Commander Ww inson. Yes, sir; 1 do. 

The Cuairman. Then the whole method of building up a Reserv: 
will be entirely through UMT. 

Commander Wriison. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. However, during that period of time, how woul’ 
We maintain a standing Army / Now when we cease to draft {0 
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service and let’s assume you call up your reservists and keep your 
standing Army by calling your reservists; is that it / 

Commander Witson. Well, you will have a number of factors enter- 
ing into your Regular Establishment. 

the CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Commander Witson. First of all—— 

The Cuairman. Then Congress would regulate how many reservists 
can be called up. 

Commander Witson. Yes, sir. 

The CHairMan. The authority to induct men for service expires 
in 1955. Probably if we pass this bill now, from now to 1955 it will 
stay on the statute book. But after 1955; with a large pool of reserv- 
ists, Why, I could see no justification for continuing the draft, giving 
it another lease on life. So we get rid of the draft for service. Then 
if we can’t get enough men to maintain the Regular Army to the 
strength that we require, the President would call up reservists and 
Congress would control the number of reservists being called up. 

Commander Witson. Correct. 

The CHarrMan. That is the whole picture. 

Mr. Bares. It still means, Commander, you have to call the man in 
twice, Instead of once as you do today. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is possible. 

Mr. Bares. The 18-year-olds of today will be the 19-year-olds of 
tomorow who are subject to the draft at the present time. Now if you 
take all your 18-year-olds and put them into UMT, where are you 
going to get the 19-year-old draftee eligibles next year? They have 
already been into the UMT program. Now if they are in the Ready 
Reserve, and Congress will only call them back as the President will 
have no authority to do so, we will have to have legislation to get 
these people who are otherwise draft-ineligible, to go on active duty. 
But it is the same person. So it means you have to disrupt the 
lives of these people twice. I don’t follow that reasoning. I would 
like to get the answer. 

Commander Witson. When the security of the country is such that 
you must maintain the Regular Establishment at a given figure, then 
it appears to me that there is an obligation on the part of these young 
nen to see to it that that figure is reached. With UMT, don't forget, 
you are going to be giving these men a 6 months’ advantage in train- 
| It may well be that it would be possible for you to reduce the 
eriod of time for which they were called if they were drafted. So 
long as the security condition of our country is such that we must 
have a given number of people in the Armed Forces, in the Regular 
Establishment—to take care of the Korean incident, for example— 
I see no escape from the necessity of bringing these men in either 
for the 2 years that they have now or for an initial period of UMT 
traning plus an additional period of service in these forces. 

Mr. Bares. We agree on that point. My only point is this: If you 
we going to bring them in for 6 months and then send them home 
after disrupting their life, now within a period of a year or a year 
wid a half, because you are dealing with the same individuals—the 
\s-vear-old this year who becomes draft-eligible next: year—you have 
(lo take them out of the home again next year. Now from my point 
of view the draft is a much more practical thing because you take him 
once and he does his service and then you send him home. 





Commander Winson. You are going to have a certain number oj 
these men out of UMT who will not be drafted unless the draft re- 
quirements are considerably higher than they are now. 

Mr. Bares. Then—— 

Commander Witson. So you will have those men drafted wh) 
would have been drafted in any event. 

Mr. Bares. But not disrupt them twice. 

Commander Witson. Well, when you speak of disrupting then 
twice, the inquiry I suppose is: Is it better to disrupt them twice wit) 
a slight period in between, or is it better to take themyat one tiny 
for a longer period? The disruption would not necessarily—IT mea 
jt wouldn't work this. Yout wouldn't give a man UMT for 6 mont 
and then let him go out 6 months and then draft him for an ad 
tional period. It may well be that he would move under the security 
requirements of the country from UMT into a draft status and be 
drafted, in which event then you would only have one period of inte: 
ruption such as you have now. 

Mr. Barres. Then the only thing you achieve under that would | 
taking draftees at IS years old, or 181% . 

Commander Witaon. You would not be taking draftees at 
You would give them UMT training at 1s. 

Mr. Bares. You would be tuking younger men, a new crop. 
is the only thing you would achieve. 

Mr. Gavin. In other words, if you initiated UMT and you hia 
selective service, vou would siphon them off into the service, the sani 
as we do with selective service, although we would have the UM] 
under way ¢ 

Commander Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Gavin. Now another question I want to ask you: In othe: 
words, they would be both tied in together and we would siphon them 
off into the service, the same as we are siphoning them off with selective 
service, except basically UMT would be initiated, the program would 
be under way ? 

Commander Witson. Right. 

Mr. Gavin. Now, I conclude from what you say, Commander, you 
are definitely opposed to any voluntary UMT at this time / 

Commander Witson. A voluntary pilot basis? 

Mr. Gavin. That is right, that is what I mean. In other words. 
we abuse the universal feature of this UMT plan by making it volu 
tary. Weare not going to reach everybody, if we make it voluntar\ 
You are oppose «<i to any voluntary basis by offering any incentives su 
as the $75 a month or any preferred priority in a particular servic 
You are not in accord with those ideas? 

Commander Witson. No, sir, we are not. 

The Chatman. Now, Mr. Price, any questions / 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to make a comment 0! 
the points raised by Mr. Bates. Though the situation will relat 
only to a period of emergency such as we have now, I think the sit 
ation that you refer to is a good argument in favor of the voluntary 
plan. 

Mr. Bares. I expressed to the commander that my question was 
not inthe future. The question is the practicability of it today. 

Mr. Price. That would prevent the double disruption and still ge 
the plan working promptly. 
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Mr. Bares. Any man can volunteer. 

Commander Witson. I don’t believe that vou have a double—— 

Mr. Price. They couldn’t volunteer for this program unless we 
set it up to start immediately. 

Mr. Bares. Of course. 

Commander Writson. In the strict sense of the word I don’t believe 
you necessarily have a double disruption. At 1814, a given number 
of these young men of the country are going to go into the Armed 
Forces under the draft. Now the mere fact that at 15 we take all of 
the young men of the country and give them a basic period of 6 months 
of universal military training does not mean that those who will con- 
tinue as draftees will have doubly interrupted their lives. 

Mr. Bares. No. How do you figure that, Commander? How is 
aman going to get on active duty under your plan, under this con- 
tinuous plan? 

Commander Witson. What you consider to be a double interrup- 
tion I look upon as the continuance of a given period of necessary 
service. You are going to have these men at Isls who are voing to 
be drafted anyway. 

Mr. Barres. Oh, no, not today. 

Commander Witson. Speaking of the immediate situation, they 
willbe. They are being. 

Mr. Bares. Eighteen and a half being drafted today / 

Commander Wutson. Nineteen. 

Mr. Barres. Well, all right, 19, that is right. 

Commander Witson. But under the proposed- 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Brooks, any questions—— 

Commander Witson. Under the proposed bill you will have them at 
181.4, is that not correct ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, | want to make one observation and 
see What you have to say in reference to it. If the full theory of UMT 
isthe fact that we can establish a strong defense with less cost, with 
asmaller regular establishment and in the knowledge of the fact that 
the American Legion has been fighting for 52 years in order to get 
UMT on the statute books, would you think it would be too early 
to try to attempt to write into this measure some provision for some 
study of the Defense Establishment as to its size and all, following the 
institution of UMT, to see whether or not a scaling down to some extent 
might be worked out ? 

Commander Witson. Well, certainly such a study is going to be in 
order in light of the theory that we hold in connection with UMT. 
It would, in our judgment, probably be done in any event. If in the 
judgment of the committee it would be better to provide for that study 
to be made in the basic law here, I don’t believe that we would have 

uv objection to it. 

Mr. Brooks. Certainly that is my theory, that if UMT will result 
iasmaller permanent establishment, that we wouldn't be doing the 


vrong thing in holding that hope out to the country. 
Commander Witson. Of course, you are going to be making that 


tidy in any event when it falls to vour lot to determine what the size 
i the Armed Establishment is going to be. 
Phe CiamMan. That is right. 
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Mr. Brooks. Of course. The only difference would be whether or 
not we would insert some stipulation in the bill or whether we would 
remain silent on that point and just state so verbally. 

The CHarrman. Well— 

Commander Witson. Whether this is the proper place to create that 
investigation or not, Lam persuaded. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Of course the object of the UMT is to build up 
Reserves so you can reduce the standing Army. . 

Commander Wirson. Right. 

The Cuairman. UMT is not used as a method of putting men in the 
service directly. It is only used as a method to put men in the service 
through the Reserve. 

Mr. Brooxs. But the Legion came down here a number of years ago 
with a very fine plan of universal military training, so I thought, and 
Past-Commander Perry Brown presented it to the committee, and to 
the Congress, and it died a-borning. It was not enacted. And in the 
knowledge of the fact that the Legion has fought for 32 years for this 
provision and it hasn’t yet been put on the books, I am wondering if 
some stipulation wouldn’t be helpful. 

The Cuairman. Well, I think with the aid of the distinguished 
gentleman from Louisiana, with world conditions as they are now and 
since we are on the road to bankruptcy, if we continue the same pro- 
gram we are on now, UMT has a good chance to be passed. 

Thank you very much, Commander. It is a pleasure to have had 
you here. We will take a recess until 1:30. We have Mr. Ketchun, 
director of the VF W, General Evans of the Reserve Officers Associ- 
ation, General Walsh, the president of the National Guard Associa- 
tion, and other very distinguished witnesses. I want all of you to be 
back here if you possibly can at 1:30. 

(Whereupon at 12:05 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene at 
1:30 p.m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 

The CrarrMman. Let the committee come to order. Now the first 
witness this afternoon is Mr. Omar Ketchum, director of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. 

Mr. Ketchum, please come around. Now, Mr. Ketchum, as the 
representative of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the committee wil! 
be glad to have your observations in regard to H. R. 5904. You may 
proceed. 


STATEMENT OF OMAR KETCHUM, DIRECTOR, VETERANS OF 
FOREIGN WARS 


Mr. Kercuum. Thank ‘you, Mr. Chairman. I should like to advise 
that I have with me, Mr. Chairman, two other witnesses that we 
brought in, but they will take up part of the time that has been allo- 
cated to me. I promise you, Mr. Chairman, that we will not go over 
the time that was allotted, with the exception of questioning. 

The CuatrmMan. That isall right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Kercntum. With respect to the witnesses who are to follow Us, 
so they can get on, too. 
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The CuamMan. The policy of the committee is to try to give every 
witness 20 minutes and then if more time is taken up it is due to 
questions asked by the committee. 

Mr. Kercuum. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement which 
I um not going to attempt to read in full, but I am going to try and 
make a summary of it in order that I may have some ‘time left for my 
other two witnesses here who have just ‘brief statements of endorse- 
ment to make with respect to the bill. 

The CuairMAN. All right, Mr. Ketchum, go right ahead. 

Mr. Kercnum. And I will offer to the reporter at this time my 
statement in full and I will merely give a summary of it. 

The CnammMan. Put the statement in full in the record. Now we 
will have a summary of what is in the statement. 

Mr. Kercnum. Mr. Chairman, of course we are grateful for the 
opportunity and privilege to appear before your committee as the 
legislative spokesm: in for the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States—an organization composed of a million and a half who have 
served on foreign soil or on hostile waters over a long period of years 
1 this Nation’s wars. 

We are appearing here today in support of the bill. H. R. 5904. 
and for over years this organization has persistently and consiste antly 
advocated a sound system of universal military training. Our judg- 
nent being expressed here today is not snap judgment. It is not based 
on a hasty position, but rather on careful examination and reexami- 
vation over a long period of years. 

In our judgment the National Security Training Commission, 
which was established under Public Law 51, has done an excellent 
job that deserves the commendation and appreciation of all who be- 
lieve in defending our Nation against foreign enemies. We believe 
that bill that they have presented or caused to be presented, H. R. 
i904, should be enacted without dei: 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we have taken the position that we do not 
agree With some proposals that have been made before the committee, 
notably the proposal to reduce to 3 years the gy ae period of 
service of those who volunteer for service in the National Guard or 
other Reserve components. 

Now there may be a wide difference of opinion on that point, and 
there is always the possibility that we have not examined it to the 
complete and final degree, but in our preliminary thinking we be- 
lieve that it would be a mistake to try and permit a situation to 
develop where some can dispense with their obligation in 3 years while 
others have an obligation of 714 years beyond their 6 months of 

niversal military training. 

The CuarrMan. Personally, I thoroughly agree with you. 

Mr. Kercnum. We believe that by relieving them of the obligation 
of the 414 years in the Stand-by Reserve, that it would goa long way 
to nullifying what the Congress is attempting to do in setting up a 
ound reserve training program. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Kercuum. I do want to say that it is entirely possible, Mr. 
hairman, that our impression, that our opinion on this, may be 
wstily taken and that subsequent events may prove that we could 
posi ly be wrong on this angle of it. But that is our position today. 
Wethink it would be unwise to accept that proposal. 
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The Ciaran. I find myself in the same position as you. It miglit 
be well to offer some inducement to go in the Ready Reserve or some 
consideration should be given, but certainly not to the extent adyo- 
eated by the American Legion. 

Mr. Kercutum. I do recognize, Mr. Chairman, and T think one of 
the distinguished members of this committee who has handled tly 
Reserve legislation—we do recognize it is difficult to build a sound 
reserve program unless we have some way of routing men into the 
National Guard and into the Organized Reserve units. We recognize 
there isa definite problem insofar as the guard and the Active Reserve 
units are concerned. We also know there may be a tendency on the 
part of many of these youngsters when they complete their period 
of training and go into the Ready Reserve to feel that they are not 
going to have to undertake any training during that period and there 
fore why bother to get into the guard or into an Organized Reserve 
unit, especially when there is no inducement. 

We certainly agree that if there could be some inducement to get 
these boys to serve a period of time in the guard or in an active unit, 
that it would be, of course, beneficial to building up those two im- 
portant components of our reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, I came in just a little late and IT an 
very sorry. But I want to say this: When we considered the Reserv: 
bill which passed the House unanimously in the last week of the last 
session, that the National Guard was present and I think I asked 
General Walsh—he is here at the present time and he can bear me 
out if he wishes to—my recollection is I asked General Walsh what 
\: ‘ould happen to a Ready Reservist who elected to go into the guard 

fter 3 years, and I was certainly given the impression that after 
the 3-year period either the guard would have to have another cate 
gory for a Stand-by Reservist, or that they would have to go into thi 
Peserve system generally, a guardsman would, after his duty, his 3 
years, in the Ready Reserve. 

Now I think it would be a little short of tragic to lose track of 1 
man who at the age of 21 has gone through UMT and has been 5 
years in the guard; it would be a little short of tragic in the event 
of a major emergency, that we wouldn't be able to put our finger o1 
that man and say, “Here you are; you have been trained in UMT 
and you have been trained in the guard, and here isa nia jor emergenc) 

calling for trained manpower, and we can’t loc ‘ate you.” 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

Mr. Kerenum. That is one of the reasons, Mr. Chairman, that 
prompted us to take the position that we have taken here today. | 
am not going to attempt to recount to this committee all of tli 
reasons why our organization, over a long period of years, has co! 
sistently supported universal military training. I think most of thos 
would be repetitious. The committee has already heard a cgi 
volume of testimony, both pro and con. But I would like to try and 
mnswer, if T can, some of the prine ipal objections which have io 
raised against universal military training. I would just like to dis 
cuss for a few moments, Mr. Chairman, because it is contained in ni 
prepared statements, those points. 

One of the objections which opponents have given to universal mil- 
itary training: That it imposes a militarism upon this country and 
that it is foreign to our so-called American w ay of life. Well, we 
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reject the theory that this imposes militarism upon the United States. 
I think we all agree om “ this is to be handled by a civilian commis- 
sion and, so far, at least as far as we have gone today, the military 
forces are still under general civilian control. And I see no reason 
why the charge would be valid that UMT will impose militarism on 
this country. 

And, as a matter of fact, even if it did impose it to a limited extent, 
we would much rather live under American militarism than Russian 
wuilitarism. 

Now another argument is that UMT gives too much control over the 
individual. Well to a limited extent we agree to that, as will all 

civilians who have served in the military forces. But again let me Sit) 

that we much prefer the limited control over young men who are going 
into training than the total control which would come with Russian 
militarism and dictatorship over this country. 

Now, another argument that is being m: ade, and T ean’t accept the 
validity of it, isthat UMT can’t properly, in a period of 6 months time, 
train a soldier, a sailor, an airman, or a marine, that at best in a 6 
month period of time they only get a smattering of military training 
and then they are turned out to pasture and that they immediately for 
vet all of the training that they have received and in the event the 
should be called up again, why they will have to be trained all over 
again. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we wholeheartedly reject any such a philosophy 
as that. We know that those who learn to swim and those who learn 
to ride a bicycle in their youth, even though they quit swimming and 
quit riding bicycles, never forget how to swim or how to ride a bicyele. 
The only difference is a matter of skill and degree and physical end 
ance in later years. 

We contend that in a 6 months time sufficient fundamentals can be 
given to these voung men that will stay with them over a long period of 
years, certainly within the maximum of the 8 years to whic ht 
obligated for service. And we believe the only degree of refresher 
traming that will be necessary when they are called up will be first 1 
their application to new arms and equipments that may have beer 
develope d since they went out of netive training, and secondly, a niat 
ter of physical hardening. ‘The fundamentals which they have ab 
sorbed during that training period will remain with them in my opi 
ion, much longer than the 8 vears. 

ty seems to me if that objection is valid, then we could object to th: 
: lic-school systems of the United States on the ground that a student 
o 
( 


hev are 


tile y «ad 


‘to that school system can't possibly accumulate all the know}- 
lge nate mankind has gathered in that short period of time and that 
he is going to forget much of it after he gets out of school. 
Now we reject a philosophy of that kind, just the same as we reject 
le philosophy that the training he received in UMT will be of ne 
utter value to the Nation a few months after Bs Ae left nd training 
course, 
So we wanted, if we could, Mr. Chairman, to get our viewpoint 
cross on that very Import unt matter. 
ion there is the question of cost. T want to make it clear here t 
day that one of the reasons why this organization is sup porting UM’ 
s because we believe universal milit: iy training will give the max 
num security to this Nation at the minimum of cost 
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The Cuamman. That is right. 
Mr. Kercuum. And we have prepared here, Mr. Chairman, soiue 
figures that I believe will stand up under the closest of scrutiny fron 
the standpoint of cost. 
We checked with the Department of Defense before this stateiien) 
was prepared to get their estimate of what they considered it: woul 


cost to keep a man in uniform. hang they gave us a very conservat ivy 


estimate of about $5,200 per year. Now T have seen estimates of $1) 
000 per year to keep a man in alkeee. But assuming that the e 
timate made by the Department of Defense is correct, and we know 0+ 
course it only applied to pay and allowances and equipment anid s 
forth, and has nothing whatever to do with heavy equipment and 1\\ 
real costs of our equipment, but using their figures of 5,200-and-some. 
odd dollars per year to keep a man in the Armed Forces, over a perio 
of 10 years, a garrison-state army of 4 million or rather Armed Forces 
of + million would cost this Nation $210 billion. 

Now to do the same type of a job under universal military training 
for a period of 10 years, in which if it was in full effect, could train 
a maximum of 8 million men at a cost of less than $24 billion. If the 
estimates of cost which have been submitted to this committee ave 
anywhere near accurate, that is the figure. As I recall, the estimates 
for cost of UMT was slightly in excess of $4 billion the first year ant 
would modify to around $2 billion in succeeding years. And for a 
10-year period your total cost of UMT would be : approximately $24 
billion or less, as compared, using the Defense Department minimum 
estimates of cost, to $210 billion to keep a standing army of 4 million 
men. An if you use the $10,000 figure rather than the $5,200 figure. 
the difference is even more startling than I have made it in this state- 
ment today. 

Our belief is that as universal military training begins to roll, tl 
necessity for maintaining the standing army begins to diminish. 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Kercuum. And as the one grows the other decreases. 

The Cuamman,. That is right. 

Mr. Kerconum. Until the day will come that the bulk of our ne 
are in the Reserves and not in the standing Armed Forces. And « 
this point, this morning I heard testimony to the effect that what ea 
you do if you take the 18- year-olds into the universal military trait 
ing this year, who do we draft then next year of the 19-year- -olds be- 
cause they will already be under UMT? Tt certainly is our hope an 
expectation that if UMT gets to rolling, that they can begin immed 
ately to taper off on dri afting any more men for the standing av 
and in my opinion, unless a war breaks out, you won't need 
taking the 19-year-olds to keep building the standing Armed Forves 
And as our reservoir of manpower grows, We can then actuall) 
reducing the standing forces and discontinue adding them to then 
we begin the UMT program. In my opinion, that seems to be | 
answer to that particular problem. And IT will admit it is a fu 
question. But our answer is that once UMT starts, then it shoul: 
not be necessary to continue to add to the standing oe of this 
country, unless, of course, in the event of war and then everythme 
out of the window anyhow and it becomes a straight matter of sie 
tive service. 
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Mr. Bares. Who is going to do the fighting in Korea? Where are 
the men coming from‘ You are going to discharge men from active 
duty today. Who is going to replace them ¢ 

Mr. Kercuum. Unless you are continuing to shoot for 314 or 4 
million men, the replacements would be small under the program we 
have suggested. 

Mr. Bares. But you are still going to have to call some for the draft. 
Certainly with world conditions the way they are today- 

Mr. Kercuum. For a period of time, but not too long a per wide’. 

The Cuatrman. Unless you get UMT in full operation. 

Mr. Barres. Well, we don’t know. That is the answer. 

Mr. Kercuum. The answer is of course—the coming of war, the 
expansion of our existing so-called police action may throw everything 
out. In other words, anything that we say here today may be com- 
pletely out the window if ageal all-out war ‘should develop in the very 
near future. We, however, are predicating our statements upon the 
fact that that is not going to happen. We are going to have time to do 
this. Now if it does happen, of course everything is out the window 
anyhow. 

The CuairMan. That is right. 

Mr. Barres. And I think that is also so at the present time. 

Mr. Kercnum. Another point, Mr. Chairman, about building up 
the Reserves, that is building up the reservoir of trained manpower 
through a system of UMT, is because we think that is the fair and 
decent way that imposes the obligation equally all across the board. 
We also believe that while we have been fortunate in the past in that 
we have had a warning buzzer sound as much as 15 months in advance 
of our participation in the war, there can be no certainty that we are 
going to have that type of a warning in the future. That is why it is 
sO imports int that we must build up this reservoir of trained manpower. 
At least we shall attempt. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I could continue on. <As I say, I have two 
other witnesses. Weare for this bill. We believe the Commission has 
done a good job. We believe that UMT will provide the greatest 
maximum of security with a minimum of cost. There are some who 
are arguing that this can’t be done along with selective service. We 
say and admit that there are some problems involved, but certainly 
those problems are not insurmountable and will not be as great a 
problem if we are confronted in the future with an all-out war with 
Russia. So we are asking this committee not only to approve this 
legislation, but to require an activation of this program within 6 
months after the legislation has been enacted. And I feel reasonably 
certain that our defense forces will be in a position to undertake this 
traning program within 6 months after this legislation has been 
adopted. And if we continue to procrastinate on the ground that we 

can't do one while we are doing the other, then in my opinion, when 

the tension relaxes, the argument will be, “Well, we don’t need it 
now. It reminds me of one of my natives in Arkansas, the State 
Where [ was born, who lived in the cabin with a leaky roof and when 

was raining he couldn’t fix it and when it wasn’t raining it didn’t 
a it. Now that is the position we are in with UMT today. 

And Tsay that unless this program that has gone so far and the 
Congress has already at least in theory approved it, that if we dis- 
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card it and reject it and procrastinate it now, in my opinion, the 
Kremlin will have had its finest hour. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Ketchum. 

Mr. Brooks. To turn it down now, Mr. Ketchum, in your judg 
ment do we invite the Third World War? 

Mr. Kercuum. In my statement, Mr. Brooks, I have said that 
the tyrant and the bully is tempted to aggression against the weak, 
but he carefully avoids the strong. And using homely examples 
of our experience in school on the schoolgrounds, we know that as « 
general rule the bully likes to pick on the boy that is unprepared, an 
the weakling. He doesn’t pick on the strong. 

I have never known any individuals who would run up to th 
heavyweight champion of the world and try and outslug him in a 
street brawl. 

Mr. Brooks. I think you made a masterful statement. 

- ry ¥ 7 

Mr. Kercnum. Thank you. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to present, just briefly, two of 
our witnesses who have come long distances just to give an endorse: 
ment to this bill. There has been a lot of talk on this committee that 
ministers, that men of God and men of the cloth are opposed to this 
legislation. I have here today as two witnesses for the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, two gentlemen of the cloth, two ministers of Goi. 
both of whom have served in the Armed Forces, both of whom have 
had combat experience, both of whom have suffered wounds in combat, 
and one who is almost permanently and totally disabled, and was 
given up for dead when he incurred his wounds. 

At this time I should like to introduce to the committee for a few 
words the Reverend Johnstone Beach of Gainsville, Tex., an Epis 
copalian minister and a chaplain of the Department of Texas, and 3 
combat-disabled veteran of World War IT. 

Mr. Beach. 
The CHatrman. Mr. Beach, you can proceed. 





























STATEMENT OF REV. JOHNSTONE BEACH, EPISCOPALIAN MINISTER 
AND CHAPLAIN, GAINESVILLE, TEX. 











Mr. Beacw. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, 1! 
an honor for me to address vou, and to give you some of the ideas that 
I have on this subject. I have been a priest of the Episcopal Chur 
for 25 vears; in several months I shall have been. 

[was a chaplain inthe Army. IT was examined on the day of Pea 
Harbor. I have had experience with the Infantry replacement 
ters in Georgia for 6 months. I went to Iceland, then to England. 
then to France. In France [ was wounded and spent 314 years 
hospitals. I have had an awfully long time to think about these 
things, more than many people have. I still spend a great deal of! 
time, in fact, more of my time in patriotic work, than IT do in ™ 
calling, an ordained priest of God. 

My last assignment was with headquarters of General Bradley, wi! 
the Twelfth Army group. TI think I know men. I think IT know ho 
they feel. T have received the Purple Heart, if you are interested | 
that. I think that gives me some credibility. 

Now, as a priest and as a chaplain, and as a man who knows me! 
and soldiers, and as a veteran and as a citizen, I am certainly full) 
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and wholeheartedly in favor of this bill. The only objection is that 
it has come late, very, very late. I wish we had had it several years 
ago. ; 

If you will pardon a personal story, [ remember I was lving still 
with pins stretched through my lees, and in traction in the hospital 
when the end of the war came, and drinks were passed around in 
the ward. 

Now. I am not shocked at drinks. I like those. I like them very 
much. But the drink was to drink to the end of the war and cheers 
tothe end of the war. And I refused to drink. Well. the command 
ng oflicer came and some colonels and stood around nay bed. and 
worried what in the world was the matter with the chaplain. “You 
are not gla d the war is over?” I said, “No, by God, Lam not glad the 
war qs over. : ; 

“What do you want ?” 

“(Give everybody 24 hours to get drunk, and then on to Moscow. We 
have a job to do.” 

That may not seem lke a man from God. God made me, and 
has given me a certain feeling about things. In those days we had a 
strong force. We could have done a lot of things. 

[am not a technical soldier, but I once wore the uniform of 
soldier. This heart is also the heart of a soldier. I make no apologies 
for that; I only explain it. It seems to me these men that were talk- 
ing to me and felt it was strange of me for a priest or a chaplain to 
talk in that way were unrealistic, ina way. I said, “The trouble with 
you men, gentlemen, is, you think by making a lot of pious noise you 
are being religious, and you are not.” 

God gave us a great heritage in this country, and God gave us this 
land, and gave us our hands and our arms and our minds and our 


hearts, and before God, L plead with you and the whole Congress to 
stand sternly behind his bill and olve it all the support that you 
possibly can. 

We have done so much talk, talk, talking with the enemy, negotiat 
ing, negotiating, and negotiating, ss we learn that vou can’t do any- 


ioe with those things. 

God has given us voeal chords, but he has also given us hands and 
he has given us minds. We ought to use that. We have organs in our 
bodies. I think every one of those organs was meant to be used. But 
now we talk, talk, and talk, and men are dying on the other side, and 
white crosses are being erected and the Quartermaster can supply 
as many as you want. I don’t like it. I don’t think anybody likes 
it. But the reason that—so many people ‘thu if vou just shut your 
eyes then the enemy will go away. He is not going to go away. He 
is wetting stronger and stronger all the time. 

We in this country have changed a very great deal, but Russia has 
never changed. Russia has said all along and all the time that her 
ultin late aim is to conquer the United States of America, and to sub- 
jugate and to have her under the Soviet regime. 

Now, nothing could be fairer than that. We certainly have been 
varned, Are we going to stand idly by and let these things pass? 

Shouldn’t we grasp at every straw, and at anything that will he ln? 

This is certainly no straw. 

Now, before the war, I contended for a long while that our ultimate 
nemy was Russia, even in fighting Germany. In my own heart, of 











course, I don’t do too very much talking about that. I felt always 
that the ultimate enemy was Russia. They told me in those days] 
was fighting shadows. Well, by golly, the shadows are real now. "Wp 
are told by some of the brethren—if I have run out of time! 

The CHarrman. Go right ahead. 

Reverend Bracu. Well, we are told very often that this sort of 
thing is going to weaken our boys. Now, anybody who has bee jn 
the Army knows that is not so. There are rotters in the Army, but 
they had the seeds of rottenness when they went in there, and en 
were noble, fine soldiers in the Army, and they had the seeds of 1ibil. 
ity in them. 

The Army will bring out certain things; yes. You are preseited 
with temptation. But no man is a man until he is tempted. I inean 
you can’t say you are an honest man until the time has come for you 
to prove to yourself that you could have been dishonest. You can’t 
say that you are a pure man unless the time comes for you to prove 
that there was a chance for you to be impure. That is my point. 
If you send a boy away to college, he undergoes like temptation. We 
have overcome all that. Mr. Norman Thomas said that we are drag. 
ging—abroad they are dragging their feet. Well, I think we are 
dragging our feet in this country. 

We have deluded—we are deluding ourselves. We have been wear: 
ing blinders. I don’t mean the whole country, but many of them. I say 
we are told to love and trust people again and again. That is what | 
preach from the pulpit, and I believe that. But when again and agai 
men have proven themselves untrustworthy, have never kept any 
promise that they have made, then I think it is time that we strength: 
ened ourselves and prepared to deal with the thing that has grown 
up to betray us, because it has betrayed us, in a sense. We have built 
Russia. We are the Frankensteins who have made a monster that can 
no longer be controlled. So I say asa priest and as a soldier that we 
should render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and unto God 
the things that are God’s. 

I hope, before God, that this thing does go through. There is only 
one tiny objection I have to the whole bill. Thank you, gentlen 

Mr. Kercnum. And, now—— 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much. 

Who is your next witness / 

Mr. Kercnum. Mr. Chairman, I should like to present to the « 
mittee another minister of God, in this case a Jewish rabbi whio hias 
also served nobly, who has also been in combat, and who has also 
suffered wounds in combat. So at this time it is a pleasure to presen! 
to you Rabbi Herbert Eskin, of Detroit, Mich., past national chaps 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Rabbi Eskin. 

The Cuamman. <All right, Rabbi. 


STATEMENT OF RABBI HERBERT ESKIN, PAST NATIONAL 
CHAPLAIN, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, DETROIT, MICH. 


Rabbi Eskin. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | came 
here to endorse the adoption and the activation of the universal mi! 
tary training system for all able-bodied American men as proposed 
and prese ribed in Public Law 51. 





| sincerely believe that universal military training is essential for 
the security of our form of government, and the preservation of our 
wal of life. 

iE ver since we became a nation we have engaged. so history tells 

in seven major wars. And when we carefully examine some of the 
irrepatt able loss we have suffered we can trace it down, mainly, to 
unpreparedness, and wishful thinking that that particular major war 

il end all future wars. 

This morning we heard a distinguished gentleman who has been 
, drenmer all his life—no more, no less. We can’t afford to indulge 

wishful thinking that in the very near future we can establish inter- 

ational peace by treaties or mutual understanding among nations. 
We must be realistic and comprehend that we are confronted with 
crave and challenging years, and we must prepare ourselves against 
J] aggressors and war. 

The universal military training is In every respect a wholesome and 

healthy and normal and loyal approach of preparedness. Our young 

people will at the age of 18 have a sense of equanimity. They make 
wood soldiers. And this attempt by so-called moral leaders and men 
of learning to say that they will be misled or corrupted while wearing 
the uniform of the United States Army, I am convinced is a wrong 
nterpretation of the intent of the law. Let us face with reality our 
young men of the age of 18 are not children or boys. They under 
stand life with all its realities. 

The universal military training will give them the opportunity to 
become members of our land who are taught and trained in teamwork, 
discipline, understanding, and, above everything else, tolerance. 
They will live with the rich and with the poor, with various back- 
vrounds and color of the skin. It will enrich their future and the 
wief interruption of 6 months will in no way impair their future. 
\nd. after all, after the training of 6 months, they go back into 

vilian life to continue their normal pursuits and only called upon 
toserve their country, which is worthy of 6 months of one’s life, if you 
please. only be called upon to serve their country in ease of attack 
ora threat of war. 

Gentlemen of the committee, I pray every day for the day to come 

en we shall break our swords into plowshares, and our spears into 

ing hooks. But let us be prepared. Let us not be afraid of 
¢ called warmongers or a militaristic nation. Is Switzerland a 
nilitaristie nation? And vet they have universal military training 

‘re for decades. Is Sweden a militaristic nation? And yet they 
ive universal military training there for decades. It is nothing else 
than a precautionary measure; no more than that, and no less. 

Let us safeguard the lives of Americans. Let us learn the lesson 
of the past. Let us see that these 18-year-olds will have their sons 
id their grandchildren devoid of fear that, unfortunately, we are 
experiencing. 

Th: aes you. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much, Rabbi. 

Ph: a. you. Mr. Ketchum. Is this all your witnesses ? 

Mr. Kercuum. This is all we have to present, Mr. Chairman. 

ie CratrMan. Thank you very much. Weappreciate the witness’ 
statement, and we appreciate the fine statement you made on behalf 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
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Mr. Kerenum. Thank vou. 

Rabbi Esxkin. Mr. Chairman, pardon me: Due to the sudden ca 
here I didn’t have sufficient time to prepare a more detailed statement, 
{ wonder if you will permit me to send a detailed statement ? 

The CuamrMan,. Yes; all right. 

Reverend Breacn. May I do the same? 

The CHamman,. Both of you do the same thing. 

(The full statement of the VF W reads as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am grateful for the opyx 
funity and privilege to appear before your committee as the legislative spokes 
man for the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States—an organizzatioy 
omposed of men who have served in the Armed Forces of the United States o 
foreign soil or in hostile waters during wartime—to present our viewpoint wit! 
respect to H.R. 5904, the National Security Training Corps Act. 

For sonie 30 vears the Veterans of Foreign Wars has advocated the estabtis] 
ment of a program of universal military training. I mention this to show that 

ie position we present to this Committee today is not hastily considered but 
rather, is the result of vears of thinking, examination, and reexamination. 

In October 1947 the Veterans of Foreign Wars urged the President to call 
special session of Congress to enact legislation to immediately establish a UM’ 
program. tt mention this to show the importance we attach to UMT and tli 
urgency we attached to it at the close of World War II. Subsequent events 
soon proved how right we were in October 1947, for, who can deny that th 
ictivation of UMT at that time would have provided a trained manpower poo! 
which would have prevented the injustice of requiring veterans of World War II 
to fight a second war in a period of 5 vears. 

In our judgment, the National Security Training Commission, established 
under Public Law 51, has done an excellent job that deserves the commendatio: 
md appreciation of all who believe in defending our Nation against foreig 
enemies. 

We believe the bill they have presented, H. R. 5904, should be enacted without 
lelay. We do not agree with the proposal that has been made to reduce | 
> years the obligated period of service of those who volunteer for service in 
the National Guard or other Reserve components requiring comparable training 
service on the ground that it will not benetit the individual and will be 
harmful to the Reserve program. When a trainee has participated in the Ready 
Reserve for 5 vears he may be transferred to the Stand-by Reserve wher 
an be involuntarily called to active duty only in time of war or national eme 
gency declared by the Congress. 

In time of war or emergency declared by Congress, those discharged under 
the proposal would no doubt be inducted into the Armed Forces anyway. | 
the Stand-by Reserve there is no obligation for involuntary training, so th 
individual would not be benefited. The Reserve program the House has adopted 
ifter prolonged and careful consideration should not be changed, 

The committee has already heard many distinguished witnesses in fayol 
UMT. To avoid boring the Committee with useless repetition, [ shall tl 
state all the reasons why we support this legislation. IT shall confine miyselt 
fo a brief statement of what we consider the principal points and to attempt a 
rebuttal of some arguments advanced by the opposition. 

EHXxperience leads us to believe the tyrant and bully avoids those who 
strong but is tempted to aggression against those who are weak. The mor 
nportant instances that have proven this premise in recent years are thi 
German invasion of Belgium in 1914, the Japanese invasion of Manchuri: 
$31, the Italian invasion of Ethiopia in 1835, the German invasion of Pola 
i930, and the invasion of the Republic of Korea on June 25, 1950. The 
instances of political invasion of the weak by the strong would make this list 
much longer, 

Probably most opponents of UMT would admit that this premise is true an 
that national security depends on military strength. Why then do they oppos 
UMP? One of their arguments is that it would lead te a militaristic control of 
this Nation even though the program is to be administered by a civilian com 
mission. While we wholeheartedly reject this argument, we would much rathet 
live under American militarism than Russian militarism. If it is miilitari 
they fear, there is much greater danger of Russian militarism from our wea! 
in American militarism from our strength. One is led to the belief that the 
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argument did not lead to their conclusion but rather that it was hastily thr 
upas a makeshift defense for a conclusion previously attained. 

Another of their arguments is that UMT gives too much control over the 
individual. With this we agree as, we are sure, will all civilians who have 
served in the military forces. Again, I must say that I much prefer the limite 
eontrol of UMT over a limited group to the complete control that Russian in 
perialism threatens to impose on all of us if we are weak. If these opponents 
yave a proper evaluation to the dangers that threaten us, they would no more 
obiect to the control of UMT than they object to the control of traffic signals 
on busy thoroughfares, for they are each descended from the same parent 


i 


necessity. 

These opponents of UMT also object to the program on the ground that a 
soldier, an airman, a sailor, or a marine cannot be trained for combat use in 
} months and, as I understand the proponents of this school of thought, that 
what he does learn in 6 months will be so quickly forgotten that his training 
will have been useless and futile. Surely, if I understand them correctly, this 
must he a gross overstatement of what they really believe. 

| wonder if they have not resorted to exaggeration to make their point clear 
If they really mean the trainee will not be as well trained for modern combat 
as we would like him to be, and if they mean that over a period of time he 
will forget some of what he has learned, then I must agree. I have never 
known of a swimmer who forgot how to swim or of a pianist who forgot how 
to play the piano. No doubt the swimmer who stays away from the water and 
the pianist Who abandons the piano will find their skills reduced with the passage 
of time. This is a natural result of the lack of practi¢e, the decline of muscular 
coordination and physical endurance; however, the knowledge of swimming 
and the knowledge of music will be only slightly impaired. 

Our organization, Composed of more than a million men who have served 
overseas in time of war, believes from the experience of its members that what 
the trainee will retain will give him a very great advantage over the untrained 
man. We believe he is entitled to this advantage and that we have failed in our 
duty if we do not give it to him. 

I think it would be just as logical to object to our public school system on the 
ground that a student could only learn a small part of the knowledge mankiu 
has accumulated and would eventually forget much of that. The measure shoul 
not be how much will not be learned and how much will be forgotten, but, rather 
how much will be learned and how much will be retained. 

Time will not permit an answer to all the arguments advanced by the opp 
nents of UMT, therefore, T can only say as to the others, that they are as weal 
asthe ones [ have mentioned and that none of them will balance the scales wher 
weighed with the compelling need for defense of the Nation. Twice in a period 
fonuly 8% years we have been confronted with the sudden and unexpected nee 
for trained military forces, Too many have forgotten the days in 1942 when 


? 


our forces Were compelled to retreat in the Pacific for lack of support. The 
phrase “too little, too late” which haunted American homes at that time, is the 
ural child of the type of thinking that opposes UMT. Even more incredible 
this is the fact that the memory of some does not even go back to the late 
ummer of 1950 when American forces were nearly driven into the see from th 
Korean Peninsula. That tragedy to our forces and near calamity to our Nation 

mld not have occurred if the advocates of UMT had prevailed at the close of 
World War IT. 

I should like to say as other witnesses have said before me, that UMT offers 
le best defense to the enemies that threaten us, for the simple reason that the 
staggering cost of maintaining large standing forces is prohibitive. A brief look 
testimated costs shows that the cost of operating UMT for a period of 10 years 

th 800,000 trainees per year is $23,566,699,400 and this includes the increased 

st for the first year’s operation. 
cording to recent Defense Department cost estimates of $5,250 for keeping 
‘Inan in the standing forces for 1 vear, which cost includes only pay allowances 
ng, quarters, and so forth, and does not include any cost for heavy equip 





the total for maintaining a standing force of 4 million for 10 years is S211 
This is disregarding an estimate which has been made of a total cost 
per in per year of $10,000. Using the recent Defense Department figure, it 


period of 10 years, standing forces of 4 million would cost the Nation a total 


S210 billion. In the same period of time, UMT can train twice the force 


i saving to the American taxpayers of approximately $1S7 billion. 
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1 should also like to mention our belief that UMT is the most democrat 
system, for it imposes the obligation for defense of the Nation equally on a! 
males. Equality of obligation is the very essence of democracy. I should als: 
like to mention that in former wars the aggressors have not struck their firs; 
blows at us. In World War II the warning buzzer sounded 15 months befor 
we were attacked and that came dangerously close to being insufficient notic 
In the next war, if it comes, it is almost a certainty that we will receive 1 
warning. Time is, therefore, of the essence and this brings me to the principa 
point in the recommendations of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

We urge the Congress to establish UMT on at least a modest basis within ¢ 
months after legislation has been approved. While we recognize there ay 
some problems in operating UMT concurrently with selective service, these pro!) 
lems are nothing as compared to the problem that will be created by its postpon 
ment. For, if UMT is postponed until we no longer need to expand the Arie 
Forces, opponents will say we no longer need UMT. This could well be th 
death knell to a program we can no longer do without. A Congress that in tly 
first session found it necessary to appropriate approximately $77,250,000,000 for 
national defense, has already recognized the danger to our Nation and our peopl 
I know they also recognize such staggering costs—for a huge standing military 
force cannot long be borne by the burdened American taxpayer. 

We must not let the future necessity to reduce expenditures to also reduce 
our defense to armed attack. If the opponents of UMT prevail, or if the activa- 
tion of the National Security Training Corps is postponed, the Kremlin will have 
had its finest hour. 






















AN EXTENSION OF REMARKS MADE BY THE REVEREND JOHNSTONE BEECH OF GAINEs- 
VILLE, TEx., CHAPLAIN, DEPARTMENT OF TEXAS, VETERANS OF FOREIGN W£Aks OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 












In addition to my previous remarks I should like in this extension to tak 
‘issue with those opponents of the bill who argue that a nation with a vast militar 
set-up is likely to find itself at war. This argument is just as fallacious as | 
maintain that the installation of fire-extinguishers will result in a fire, or | 
hiring of a night watchman will cause a robbery. The opponents concede and si 
that if we were well armed perhaps we would appear dangerous to a possible 
foe and war could be averted from that quarter, but claim there is danger in that 
we ourselves would, with so much power, become aggressive. This, as an Ame 
can, conscious of American ideals, Ido not fear. What I do fear is the possibi 
that a time could come when we should be forced to take the drastic step of wit 
and find ourselves, as we have in the past, asleep, and unprepared, with the « 
sequent needless loss of many more lives. We need never fear a righteous mal 
or nation, even though he be strong. We do need to fear an unrighteous man 
nation, no matter how weak. We had strength, and we lacked awareness jo 
we are aware, but our strength is below the point of safety. Let us prepzar 
And how better can we do this than to teach every man of the Nation to talk 
his place in a hour of crisis? 

It is time (really, past time) for us to stop negotiating and talking wit! 
hope of settling anything, and to take firm steps to achieve that stature of strengt! 
which befits the wealthiest and most idealistic people on the face of the « 

Mr. Norman Thomas has stated that our error lies in the State Depiurt 
and our foreign policy, or lack of any consistent policy, and with this I ag 
However, Mr. Thomas assumes that if we change our policy, then we sha! 
no need of UMT and Russia will love us, and with this I heartily disagree, His 
assumption appears optimistic to the point of folly. Russia has never cling: 
her policy, and she has always been consistent in announcing her objectives. ol 
of which is the conversion of America (and this must mean subjugation) 1} 
ideals of the Soviet Union of which we are to be a part. 

The Brethren Service Commission statement for the 29th of January mes 
that “the Saviour enjoined us to love even our enemies and do good to the! 
that hate us. Preparing our youth for military service is contrary to this | 
law,” but the command is given to the individual and for other individuals 
experience has shown me that it is not necessary to hate the enemy in ore 
conquer him, any more than the state hates a man when it imprisons | 
sentences him to death; any more than a parent hates a child whom li 
rects; any more than a surgeon hates a body he is attempting to heal 
of the scalpel. Since we are using Scripture, we must remind such oppor 
that our Lord said: “Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's, anc Wil 
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God, the things that are God’s” and I stoutly maintain that service in defense 
of the state and its people (Caesar) is certainly the Divine command, and any- 
one who refuses to obey that command or even attempts to elude it is finally 
unfaithful—not only to the state but to his God. 

God has made us as we are, with pride of country and national ideals; to per- 
mit a gross force to sully these high things is cowardly, selfish, and, finaliy, ir- 
religious. A man not only should but must be true to his country and its ideals— 
no matter What those ideals, because he is part of that country and is in a small 
way responsible for the stature and stand of his nation. That is true of all 
nations. 

The religious groups seem to forget that part of man’s duty to God lies in his 
duty to his neighbor (countryman). We are supposed to help our neighbors 
(our countrymen) as well as other nations. A man who fails in his duty to 
his country, or eludes that duty, has failed not only his country but his God. 

We are also told in Scripture: “Ye that love the Lord, see that ye hate the 
thing that is evil’—the thing; not the person. The idea, not the man! I have 
no liesitanecy nor apology to make for my 20 years of fear and hatred of all 
that communism stands for, and in the light of the above quotation I do not find 
that antipathy inconsistent with my yows when I was ordained to the sacred 
priesthood a quarter of a century ago. A man should love his God and love his 
country; and his allegiance to the latter is secondary only to his allegiance to 
God the Creator, God the Redeemer, and God the infuser of sanctity. 

This brings me to the point of Iny one objection to the bill as it stands, and 

hould quickly abjure that objection did 1 feel toat it could possibly stand in 

vy of the passage of the bill, The part to which I cbject is contained in the 
tion on conscientious objectors, in which it is proposed to treat them as thes 
are now treated under section 6 (j) of the Military Training and Service Act, 
whereby a man who objects to combat training could be assigned to noncombat- 
ant service. This is fair and would permit a man to be of some service to his 
country, even though he did not have coursing through his veins and heart the 
blood of devotion to his country and a willingness to make all sacrifices and all 
efforts in its defense. However, the bill goes on to provide that those who ob- 
ject even to noncombatant services would be assigned civilian work contributing 
to the national health and safety. This, I feel, is an error. It would permit a 
minority (which would grow) to elude the UMT and would belie the very name 
of UMT because it would not be universal at all. 

God is not going to take care directly, of our foreign policy any more than 
He is of our armaments and our preparedness, but He has endowed men with 
minds and hearts and hands and legs so that man can use these things to His 
greater glory, and the good of men. 

It has been said the UMT is contrary to all of America’s past. That is not 

irely true, but even if it were, we must remember, as Lowell pointed out : 


“New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth: 
They must upward, still, and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of truth.” 


ea foe dangerous, insidious, and baleful in his influence and power. 
e had other wars, but today we face a new kind of foe. We need new 
inter-action—sterner, more inclusive, and mightier than ever before. UMT 
provide this, and provide it with less expense than selective service is able 
vide if at present. We shall have a tremendous reserve at comparatively 
lL cost. And, further, we shall reap a benesit in a solidarity which, in turn, 
build a strengthened morale of not only those who are trained under UMT, 
| true Americans. 
bjection by religious groups that UMT will subject our young men to 
temptations can be countered with the question: How much different 
sending your people away from home to college? Our young men will 
oufronted by new experiences. and a fine job of character building ean 
nplished by the stated high objectives of the bill. No man ever achieved 
without experience; no man can be called pure unless he has had the 
lity to be impure and has conquered the situation. No man can be called 
less he has had the opportunity to be dishonest. It is true that in any 
and those created by UMT must be included) we shall probably find 
liaracters as well as fine characters. We may find the rotten becoming 
tien, and we may find the fine becoming finer, but we must remember 
seeds of that character were in the individual long before he reported 
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for duty under UMT. My experience in the Army has repeatedly shown this ; 
be true. We are living in stern times and we need stern measures and a sterner 
way of life. 

The statement that UMT would do the Nation little good because if men wey 
later called up for active military duty they would have lost much of their 
knowledge gained is a false claim. It would imply that because we do yy) 
retain all that we have learned, it is just as well not to learn anything at a 
(No knowledge is ever evil per se in itself.) Refresher courses of very brie 
duration would turn out excellent soldiers ; but if we wait for their entire training 
until the danger is at hand, then we are doomed. The enemy has never cexns 
in his training and his preparation for his ultimate objective. 

Mr. Norman Thomas says that he hasn't trusted Russia since Yalta. I cannot 
contest that; I can only say that never, at any time, or in any event of Sovie 
history have I trusted her. 

The people of America have already approved UMT through their prop. 
elected Representatives in the Congress of the United States. It is time to get ¢ 
with the job; it is time to establish it as a reality; it is time (I hope there js 
time) to prepare. It is time to stop making pious noises in the name of religio, 
and to become realistic in our idealism. I urge you, gentlemen, as a priest, as 
a chaplain of the department of Texas of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, as 
winner of the Purple Heart, and as a citizen of America, do make UM‘ 
with the job; it is time to establish i as a realiy; i is time (I hope there js 
reality. 

My remarks to you this morning were at times those of a military man: the 
were heated and bellicose. I do not now repudiate them, and I spoke th 
truth extemporaneously as I know the truth. However, in this extension of 
my remarks I have, in larger part, Spoken more particularly as a priest of th 
church who strives for peace, under the Prince of Peace, and as such “will make 
no peace With oppression,” and Lam grateful to you for your permission to hay¢ 
these additional remarks included with my testimony. 


The Cratmman. The next witness is Brig. Gen. E. A. Evans, execu: 
tive director, Reserve Officers Association of the United States. 
Come around, General Evans. 

Now, General, we couldn't have this hearing without your word: 


of wisdomand advice. 

General Evans. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHaiman. And we appreciate again this opportunity of se 
ing vou at the witness chair. Now, go right ahead and give us thie 
benefit of your conclusions in regard to this bill. 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. E. A. EVANS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


General Evans. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
presentation will cover two principal items; namely, comments 1 co! 
nection with the National Security Training Commission report, a 
remarks in connection with the proposed plan for starting and 
plementing the “universal military training” program. 

We feel that the Commission has presented a most commendal 
document, and we cannot quarrel with most of the provisions « 
tained therein. We do feel, however, that the Commission has pe! 
haps been overly modest in suggesting the amount of control wii 
the National Security Training Commission should exercise over + 
a program. 

In this connection, we have noted that in addition to the introdu 
tion of TH. R. 5904, the bill presently under consideration, there have 
been introduced two other bills, H. R. 5903 and H. R. 6032, which ar 
identical. These two bills modify to some extent the provisions of the 
bill under consideration, and we should like to comment on the pro- 
posed changes. 
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In reference to section 4, it is proposed to delete the words ‘The 
corps shall be_ a component of the land and naval forces.” The pro- 
viso still remains, however, which states that- 

The trainees shall be deemed members of the Armed Forces only as expressly 
provided in this Act or in the Universal Miiltary Training and Service Act, as 
amended, 

We recognize the thinking behind the proposed change, and we 
would accept the proposal provided the committee feels that such a 
change would accomplish the purpose for which it is inte snded. In 
nearly all previous bills on UMT, the principle of having trainees 
onsidered not to be members of the Armed Forces has been clearly 
set forth, and in principle we believe in such a policy. 

The changes suggested in sections 8 and 34 concern the control of 
the UMT budget by the National Security Training Commission. We 
concur In the proposed changes as set forth in H.R. 5903 and H. R. 
6032. The American public has been told time and time again that 
he UMT program is to be under civilian control, not under military 
control, except for the actual training. It is feared that, unless the 
Commission is given more control over the budget than is set forth 
in the Commission bill, we may, in effect, be turning a large measure 
of control of UMT over to the nulitary. 

The CuarrMan. General, in that connection, let me say this. Of 
course, 1n writing up the budget, as you know, the money would be 
available to the U MT in the Defense Department budget. It would 
be that which the civilian commissioners desire to use in the program. 
It would be under their control in that the Congress has given it to 
them through the Department of Defense. The only thing by hand 
ling that way we would create some more officers, as you know. We 
would have to have budget directors for the Commission if you go 
ahead and put it under the direct control of the Commission. Bu 
Congress will earmark so much money in the national-defense budge 
for the Commission and in that way the Commission would se 
They will appear before the Appropriations Committee and ask for 
the money. 

General Evans. I realize that. Mr. Chairman. At the same time. 
I think certainly members of the committee, yours included. and the 
American public are very much aware of the long-continuing pro- 
gram and the costs that may be involved. All I am suggesting ts that 
perhaps in your good judgment—and Lam perfectly willing to leave 
that to your good judgeme nt—it nueht be considered that the Com 
Wiission might have a little bit better control than they have rathe1 

modestly given themselves in this connection. 

The Crairman. Of course, the Commission would submit to the 
Secretary of Defense that we need so many 80S aorta Hearn eerie 
to operate UMT. Then the Commission would submit that on to 
the Director of the sudget, who in turn would bring it on up here to 
the Congress. We would pass on it. It would be just merely that 
much money set aside in the Defense budget for t re eh Of course, 
I would be very much Op posed that the UMT could eall on the De 
fense Department and use some of the money aAeerbacont for other 

rposes, for UMT, for in that way we would lose control and 
sg know what is going on. . 

General Ey ins. That is exactly what I would like to avoid. 
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The Cuamman. The only thing that would happen is this, an 
I am not. going to fuss much over ‘it. It just means that much more 
cost because you will set up an accounting division in the office. You 
would just create some more $15,000 or $16,000 positions for sonie- 
body to bring it all in. But that is a minor matter. We will ; 
together on that. 

General Evans. Yes. We note the addition of a section 37 in H. kt 

5903 and H. R. 6032. This new section would amend Public Law 5) 
and would reduce the 8-year obligation, which now exists by law, in 
those cases where inductees or trainees volunteer to serve in the N 
tional Guard or organized units of the Reserve. 

The thinking behind this proposed change, as we understand it, 1s 
to accomplish two things. First, to provide some means whereby the 
presently required 8 years of obligated service in the Reserve migiit 
be reduced to a lesser period ; and, secondly, to provide a strong ii 
centive for inductees receiving either training or training and service 
to accept an assignment to an organized unit. 

We have no objec tion to discussing a decrease in the 8-year obligated 
Reserve service, and certainly we can have no objection to any pla 
that would provide any reasonable incentive to obtain young men in 
organized units. We do say, however, and say so most emphatically, 
that the passage of section 37, as written, would most effectively ce 
stroy one of the most important reasons for the Armed Forces Ke 
serve Act—the creation of a Stand-by Reserve. 

Allow me to explain what we mean. Suppose we take two young 
men, both of whom are graduate trainees of UMT. Trainee No. 
elects to volunteer, in accordance with section 57, to serve for a period 
of 3 years in an organized unit. He would, under the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act, remain in the Ready Reserve for this entire period of 
time, at the end of which, under section 37, he would have completed 
his obligated service. He would no longer be in the Ready Reserve 
or the Stand-by Reserve. He would be out of the Reserve. Trainee 
No. 2 does not elect to serve in an organized unit and, therefore, wider 
the provisions of H. R. 5426, would be in the Ready Reserve pool fo: 
the balance of his 714 years of obligated service, at the end of which 
time he no longer is required to remain in the Reserve. This trainee 
No. 2 never gets into the Stand-by Reserve. Thus, the results of add 
ing section 37 as it is now written would be to eliminate entirely the 
Stand-by Reserve unless a major revision were made in the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act. 

We feel, Mr. Chairman, that it might be possible to work out some 
plan whereby the objective desired by section 37 might be achieved, 
but certainly it would have to be very carefully considered in conju 
tion with the Armed Forces Reserve Act. For instance, I can visualize 

a possible change in H. R. 5426 which would allow some such pro\ 
sion as section 37 to be included in the present bill, provided a reaso 
able limitation were set on the strength of the Ready Reserve. Th his 
point was discussed at some length before Mr. Brooks’ subcommittee 
when they held hearings on H. R. 5426. Ifa limitation were — ed 
on the number that would remain in the Ready Reserve, and if this 
limitation were reasonably low, I feel quite certain that modifications 
could be made in the Armed Forces Reserve Act that might be satis 
factory. On the present basis of the wording contained in sectio! 
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»7 however, I think it is very evident that major modifications would 
have to be made in the Armed Forces Reserve Act if the plan were 
to be made workable. 

Mr. Brooks. It is really, General, a problem to be taken up in refer- 
ence to amending the Reserve Act; isn’t it? 

General Evans. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. Rather than amending Publie Law 51. 

General Evans. Well, not exactly, Mr. Chairman. I think the two 
have to be considered together. 

Mr. Brooxs. But, if it is a question of the obligations under a Ready 
and a Stand-by Reserve and vou are changing those obligations, it 
would occur to me that it is a question to be taken up in reference 
to writing the Reserve Act. 

General Evans. There is no question about that, in my humble 
judgment, Mr. Brooks. 
~ Mr. Brooks. You will recall in writing the Reserve Act we did our 
best not to modify or change Public Law 51, which had just been 
passed. 

General Evans. I well remember that. 

Mr. Brooks. Because the distinguished chairman of this committee 
appointed the subcommittee for that purpose; and, therefore, we felt 
bound to follow Public Law 51. 

The Cuairman. Now we feel bound to follow somewhat—and I 
think correctly—the principle or philosophy laid down in the Brooks 
bill. You see, you must keep them all in harmony with each other. 
Now let’s go back now. The American Legion—you disagree with the 
American Legion’s viewpoint 4 

General Evans. As it 1s written now. 

The Cuamman. The section 37 you refer to is the American Legion 
bill. 

General Evans. Asit is written, I object to it. 

The Cuatmman,. That is right. I think you are on sound ground. 
Now | grant you we have to offer some inducement. 

General Evans. I do, too. 

ihe CHarrMan. But, at the same time, we must not offer such an 
inducement to destroy the Stand-by Reserve. 

General Evans. That is right. And that brings in the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act, and that is where it comes into the picture, of 
course, 

The CoatrMan, That is right. We will get together on that. 

General Evans, That is right. 

Phe CHAIRMAN. We want to at least not let a boy 18% years of 
age, when he gets to 2114 years, escape all further Reserve obligations. 

General Evans. That is right. 

The second general subject which T should like to discuss is the 
question of implementing universal military training. We note with 
some concern that so far only one pian has been presented covering 
the time when UMT might start and the method which might be em- 
ploved in its implementation. 

There are obviously a number of ways in which UMT might be 
implemented and many dates which might be considered for its start. 
Certainly your committee will wish to pursue all possible methods 
and times in order to reach a logical conclusion. 
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The only plan so far submitted is the so-called “volunteer” pla 
presented by the Secretary of Defense. This calls for volunteers 
yoina UMT 6-month training program, followed by 18 months’ servic 
with the active-duty forces. 

It may well be that, at the present _—~ such a plan is the o1 
practical method by which UMT can be developed: and, i 
Reserve Officers’ Association would be willing to lend its support 
its favor. We submit, however, that the points for and against si 
a plan have not been thoroughly presented or discussed with \ 
committee; and, furthermore, that other seis methods of starti 
UMT might also be considered. 

We do not wish to be misunderstood in presenting this discussion, 
We are in favor of UMT. We believe it should start as soon as pos. 
sible. We are not dogmatically opposing the plan presented by t 
Pentagon. We are interested in the best possible ee which wi] 
allow a build-up in the effectiveness of our Reserves so that in time w, 
may start reducing our large active-duty forces and the overpowering 
costs incident thereto. 

Ve would like to discuss rather briefly the plan submitted by tly 
Secretary of Defense of having the first vear’s program of UM] 
consist of having 60,000 young men volunteer for 6 months’ training 
to be followed by 18 months’ service with the active-duty forces. 

It is our understanding that the basis upon which such a plan ha: 
been proposed is that the services feel that they are not able, at the 
present time, to assume an additional training load over and above 
the manpower requirements necessary to build up the present 3.) 
million active-duty forces. 

In other words, they do not have, at present, the facilities, equip- 
ment, and trainers to take on an additional burden of 60,000 UMT 
trainees in addition to those now being trained for service. 

They therefore propose that for this first vear those 60,000 voli 
teers be trained under the program presented by the Commission but 
then be immediately inducted into service. 

We understand further—although this point was not clearly d 
veloped—and IT may be in error—that following the completion of th 
first year’s UMT program of training followed immediately by service. 
the various services will have ample facilities, equipment, and trainers 
to assume an additional load over and above their active-duty needs. 
Starting with the second vear, therefore, the UMT trainee would be 
returned home upon completion of his 6 months’ training and placed 
the National Guard or the Reserve. 

If all of this is true, the reason for proposing the volunteer progra! 
becomes obvious in that for 18 months no additional load would be 
added to existing facilities, equipment and trainers; and furthermore, 
there would be the obvious advantage of allowing the National Secu 
ity Training Commission to start actual operations, start building | 
their staff, observe the UMT operation, and be atte to make a repor' 
to the Congress reflecting their observations over a 1-year period. 

At this point we should like to submit for your consideration two 
very basic principles which we believe you may wish to consider 
reaching a decision on this problem. 

First. That until you train the first young man, who has not had 
previous military service, ina 6 months’ UM'T program and then place 
him ina Reserve component, vou do not start ona true UMT prograin. 














The CHatrrMAN. Correct. That is the weakness of training them 
§ months and put them in the Reserve, call them up to active duty. 

General Evans. That is right. 

The Cuarmman. You are doing nothing in the world but putting 
them in service after 6 months’ training and vou have not a UMT 
pro perly started off. 

General Evans. You have delayed it. 

Mr. Bares. Just give names. 

General Evans. That is right. 

And the second point. That until you start on this true UMT 
program you cannot begin to reach a point, under present world 
onditions, Where you can consider reducing the size of the active-duty 
forces, and consequently you cannot reach a place where vou can con- 
sider a reduction in the tremendous expenditure of many billions of 
dollars involved in the maintenance of such forces. 

Ve would like to submit for your consideration the possibility 
of starting a true universal military training program 6 months after 
he passage of the UM'T bill. 

It is inconceivable to us that it would not be possible to take on 
some additional training load starting 6 months from new. Perhaps 
the number might be less than the talked-of 60,000; perhaps it might 
be only 10,000 trainees. But whatever the number might be, even 
though relatively small, we would at least be making a start on a true 
UMT program by training a number of young men who were not 
needed for service and who, after completion of their training, would 
be returned home and placed in the Reserve. Depending upon active- 
duty requirements, it would he hoped that the number of wigan 
allotted to the UMT program would increase vear by year unti 
the UMT program could gradually approach a full operition of 
training all qualified young men. 

If such a program could be initiated, we would have eliminated 
some of the objections that might well be raised in connection with the 
program proposed by the Ofhee of ” Secretary of Defense. We 
vould have started on a true UMT program where young men were 
placed in the Reserve. We ries a be accused of subterfuge im 
ittempting to start a UMT program just for the sake of starting. We 
could not be accused of using UMT to draft men into service imme- 
lately following their training. 

On the other hand, we would be placing ourselves in the position 

{starting an operation which could be continuous and an ever-grow- 
ng-In-size program which would eventually allow this country to 
reduce its military expenditures by fore ine a reduction in the active- 
uty Torces, 

Whether a plan such as this could be adopted at this time depends on 
two factors. First, a determination as to whether the services could 
issume any additional manpower load over and above thei “ar needs for 

raining men for service, even thought the ataeaies rimight be relatively 
oa - and second, a determination through selective service that this 
number could be furnished out of the over-all manpower pool. If 
the services could not assume any additional load at this time, or if 
the selective service sti ite that they are furnishing all of the young 
en that they can obtain under present requirements set forth by the 
Department of Defense, then enue the plan could not start and it 
would then be necessary to either delay the starting until these fae- 








tors could be resolved, or resort to such plan as suggested by the See. 
retary of Defense—namely, the so-called volunteer program for the 
first year of operation. 

But I again repeat, Mr. Chairman, that it is inconceivable to 
that it would not be possible for the Armed Forces to take on sone, 
even though small, additional training load within 6 months fro 
how, 

The question will most probably be raised as to the method whi 
would be employed in deciding which young men would be taken 
the UMT program as against the other young men to be drafted fo 
training and then service. There are obviously a number of met|vo«s 
which might be employed. For instance, there are a large number of 
individuals who are in a deferred classification at the present tiny 
such as students, farmers, apprentices, and so forth. Another group 
that might be considered would be those who are slightly yvounge: 
than those presently being drafted for training and service. Anothe: 
method might be, and frankly, I prefer this one, to decide by 
which young men were to be taken for the UMT program. By « 
simple expedient of drawing names publicly, the local draft board 
could determine the individuals to be called for UMT, and certainly 
under such a plan no claim of favoritism or discrimination could be 
made, and furthermore, Mr. Chairman, it would be universal. Yo 
would certainly cover all classes of people. 

There are several objections, primarily having to do with: cos, 
which might well be raised in regard to such a system. If you start 
a UMT program at this time it takes more men than are required for 
service, and obviously it takes more money than presently set up in the 
defense budget. But I submit, gentlemen, that until you do start a 
program which funnels men into the Reserve, you will be burdened 
vear by year with the tremendous costs of your large active-duty 
forces. 

If you start a UMT program which places men into service over 
a period of 1 year, you simply delay by that 1 year, and no matter 
how you figure it you will have that additional year of high costs 
involved in the maintenance of 3.5 million men. 

We therefore feel that it would be much better to spend some adi 
tional money now in order to get the program moving, because 1 the 
long run we save much more money than would be involved 11 
first year’s expenditure; and that furthermore, the cost of training 
a few thousand individuals cannot be very great. 

Another objection which might be raised would be that if we were 
to start on a relatively small basis during the first year’s operatio! 
the Commission would not be in a good position to check costs for the 
over-all program. This might have some value as an argument exce})! 
that I doubt seriously if any exact cost figures could be obtained. eve! 
on a starting basis of 60,000, Certainly, I feel that we could 
afford to forego any exact figures in a first year of operation in favo! 
of starting a program which would allow us to make large rediction- 
within a few years to come. | 

And may I vary, for a moment, Mr. Chairman, from my prepared 
statement to speak on the matter of the $4,800,000,000 cost wie! 
“appears in the Commission’s report. 

There has been a great deal of talk about that as the first 
operation. I think it is talk without thinking and realizing wha 
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Commission said. They forgot to read the small print. That cost of 
&1.8(0,000,000 was based on hav ing nothing—no camps, no buildings, 
no equipment, no trainers, nothing. That would be the cost. if we 
started from seratch, with nothing and had to build all the facilities 
and had to get all the equipment ‘and had to get all the trainers and 
make anew, in time, new system. 

Now, under the program that you have been all thinking about, 
| am sure from the questions that you asked, is from the thing I am 
thinking about: If we can start this program moving slowly, work 
it up gradually, we have the buildings, we have the equipment, we have 
the trainers, we have everything. So the large portion of the $4,800,- 
(00,000 cost involved doesn’t appear in this picture at all. So I think 
that that is throwing monkey wrenches in the machinery when too 

y people talk about this tremendous first-year cost of $4,800,000,- 


Another thing I would just like to mention and Iam sure Mr. Bates 
- voing to ask me the question if I don’t answer it right now—— 

The Cuairman. Answer it right now, then. 

General Evans. And that is the question of the young man under 
this system of mine, if you please, if we took the young men, being 
interrupted twice. It is true, you are quite correct the way you look 
at the thing, he would be interrupted twice. 

Mr. Bares. Isn’t that the way you look at it, General 

(ieneral Evans. Well, I say—*No,” I don’t look at it quite like vou 
do, lam sure. 

Mr. Bares. All right. 

General Evans. Let me explain what I mean. It is true that he 1s 
interrupted twice. 

Mr. Bares. It is true. 

General Evans. If you took him for 6 months and put him in the 
Reserves and then called him back. But I submit that isn’t that much 
better than allowing many, many, tens of thousands, of individuals 
who are under deferred classification at the present time, not even 
taking anything and possibly being deferred from ever having an 
obligation in the Reserve. That is No. 1. No. 2: I don’t think it is 
necessary to put him in double jeopardy. If the Departmeft can 
take an additional load, if the Selective Service says that they can get 
them and start this program that I have suggested, you wouldn't be 
calling these people at all because you would then be only taking those 
people that you did not need through Selective Service to build up 
your 3144-million force and you wouldn’t be calling your Reserves 
at all. 

Now, Mr. Chairman 

% he C HAIRMAN. Now, General, in that connection, talking about the 

ible jeopardy—— 

General Evans. We strongly urge, Mr. Chairman, that serious con- 
sideration be given to the possibility of implementing and starting the 
universal military training program in some such manner as we have 
outlined. 

The ROA truly appreciates this opportunity of appearing before 
you on this very important legislation. 

[ certainly thank you for allowing us to be here. 

Th » CHairman. Thank you, General. Now, answering Mr. Bates 

icipated question, suppose you take him in the draft. You draft 
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him for 24 months. He serves his 24 months. He comes out. FH; 
goes in the Reserve. Isn't that correct ¢ 

General Evans. That is right. 

The Coainman. Allright. Then if you call him up again, why vv 
broke up his career for the second time, haven't you? 

General Evans. In a little bit more decisive manner than the on 
Mr. Bates—-— 

The Coatmman. Exactly. He is exactly in the same fix as under 
the UMT, isn’t that right / 

Mr. Barres. No,sir. he isnot. Now, under the present circumstance: 
a man has to spend his time in the draft. Under General Evans’ pls 
and the other plan advocated here this morning, a man would take | 
months of universal military training. You disrupted him the 
You would send him home for a few months. 

General Evans. Why do you say a few months ? 

Mr. Bares. It hasn't been determined. 

General Evans. Let’s say indefinitely. There is no reason for cal 
ing him up with the international situation as it is today. You 1 
member, Mr. Bates, that the premise upon which I based my progra 
was that we were only going to take those people which we did not 















need for service. 

Mr. Barres. Well now, the purpose of the Pentagon was to establis 
a program which would substitute, that 1s their 60,000 men—— 

General Evans. I am not talking for that. [am against that. 

The CHamman. He is not talking about that. He is answering 
your question that there would be double service or disruption of lis 
life in two periods. 

Mr. Bares. That is right. 

The Crairman. And it will happen the same way under the law 
today. 

When he goes in the Reserve, if conditions warrant, he can 
called up asa reservist for 24 months. 

General Evans. If conditions warrant, that is right, Mr. Chairma 

The CratrmMan. Yes. 

General Evans. But if you follow the premise upon which this 
whol®idea is based and that is vou only take those individuals in UMT 
that are not needed for service, then they go in the Reserve and they 
stay inthe Reserve until the international situation would become ag- 
eravated, at which time vou would have to take more people than you 
could be able to get through Selective Service. 

The Cramnan. Now, let’s see. You say only take in UMT thox 
that aren't needed for service. 

General Evans. That is right. 

The Ciaran. And you suggest in some part of your staten 
drawing them by lots. 

General Evans. That is right. 

The Cnatrman. And let the draft board say that “Bill Jones, wh 
vou goto UMT. Carl Vinson, why, vou go in the Reserve.” 

General Evans. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Then we better change the name of the bill at th 
very outset. It is not seeking to be uniform in its application. — It is 
being left toa lottery by the draft board. 

General Evans. But vou have to start, though, Mr. Chairman. I 
am only suggesting a start. Now, under the program of the Depart 
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ment of Defense they are suggesting a start. It is 60,000, That isn’t 
universal. 

The CuarrMan. But my program is identically the same idea. 

General Evans. I think it is. 

The Cuamman. The President puts UMT in operation. He re- 
duces the age. And he puts UMT in operation. Then if the Depart- 
ment wanted to apply the law just like the bill is written, what would 
the Department do? They would call on the selective service boards 
out in the country to send so many men for UMT; isn’t that correct ? 

General Evans. They could do that. 

The CuairMAN. That is what they would do, isn’t that right ¢ 

General Evans. More than that, as I understand it. They don’t in- 
tend to have them spend any timeat home. ‘They will go through their 
§ months’ training and go into the service. 

The CuarrmMan. Wait one moment, now. 

As far as the law is written now, and as far as this bill ts. this is the 
way it would operate. The President puts it into effect. He pulls the 
trigger by reducing the draft age. And then the Pentagon says: 
“We have to have the draft running at the same time and we have to 
have UMT because the President put it into effect.” 

So therefore, they call upon General Hershey to send them so many 
thousand men from each board. Then the draft board begins to eall 
inthe boys under 19 years of age that have registe red, 1s-vear-olds, and 
they say: >*Your quot: Lis so much to gO into UMT.’ 

fhey go into UMT, get their 6 months training and then go into 
the Reserve. That is the way it would be operated. 

General Evans. Yes, but that is not what the Department of De 
fense has in mind. 

The Cuairman. The Department of Defense would say: “Instead 
of doing it that way at the outset, we have put it in effect and while 
ve have the authority to induct them involuntarily, we will see how 
many will volunteer.” 

Then they call for volunteers. And they don’t get any 60.000 | 
cause I doubt if there is much inducement for them to go into it. 
So therefore, what does the Department do? The Department says, 
“Well, we made a pass to get some volunteers. We didn't get che 
volunteers. Therefore. we send another word to General Hershey. 
go send us some men.” And General Hershey then goes out and 
enforces UMT. Then youhave UMT. Now, the only weakness about 
the volunteer plan, as submitted by the Department in my viewpoint, 
is this, that it postpones the building of a reserve as long as it is in 
operation, 

General Evans. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. And the sole object and purpose of UMT 
build wp a reserve. 

General Evans. That is correct. 

The Cuairman. And just as quick as we can build up a reserve 

then we can reduce the standing force of the services. 
Now, that is the whole thing. There is not one line written in 
this bill here about any volunteer call at all. But when the Depart- 
ment puts it into effect, when the President puts it in effect. they will 
sav." Well, can we get some volunteers? Let’s try it.” . 

If they don’t get them. they will say, “We already put it into effect, 
we will call in volunteers.” At the same time you might have a group 
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going in there of volunteers who say, “I am willing to go in and just 
immediately be called up and serve 18 months,” and the other boy say, 
“Well, I am willing to go in. I have been called and I will take j; 
involuntarily and then I will step over into the Reserve.” Now, ther 
is not much inducement to a man to respond to the volunteer cull, 
The only inducement the Department suggested was $75 a month. 

The Crairman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Who is going to distinguish between who g 
selective service, who goes into the volunteers and who is g 
voluntarily. Who is going to determine that / 

The Cuatrman. Well, it will be done this way, you see. The 
President puts it into operation. Then the Department will saj 
“We will see if we can get some volunteers.” If we can’t get volun- 
teers, then they will go to the draft board to send up people in- 
voluntarily. 

Mr. Gavin. The selective service is working satisfactorily nov, 
Why should we bring in the volunteers—— 

The CHatrman. The selective service sends them up and _ senis 
them up not for service but for training. That is the point. 

Mr. Bianprorp. The whole point of the volunteer program, Mr. 
Gavin, as proposed by the Department of Defense is that a boy who is 
faced with the possibility of attaining the age of 19 and being inducted 
into the Army or the Marine Corps can under this volunteer program 
have an opportunity to elect the Air Force or the Navy or the Marine 
Corps 

Mr. Gavin. But he is going to serve 24 months. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, if he volunteers for 6 months of UMT and 
then goes into active duty for 18 months, he has had the advantage, as 
far as practicable, of selecting the branch of his service. If he waits 
until he is 19, he stands a very good chance of being drafted for service 
into the Army or the Marine Corps. 

The Cnamman. Supposing the boy is 18 years and 9 months ani 
the draft is going to catch him in a short time. He says, “Well, | 
can go on here now and select the service by volunteering to go in the 
UMT training program and then at the same time I select the servic 
I want to go in.” 

He has to serve 18 additional months. 

Of course, the only advantage he gets by that is to select the 
service because he is going to have to serve the same length of time 
Mr. Gavin. Well, our objective here has always been universal. 

The CHairman. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. If it is universal, then I can’t understand why we al 
getting into the volunteer program. If it is universal, it should be 
universal and go on with our selective service, until such a time 
the emergency will permit us to go into—— 

The Cnamman. Put it this way. Suppose the Department didi 
vall for any volunteers. What would you do? The draft board wou! 
just send them up there and they get 6 months in the training and go 
in the Reserve and as a result you are building up the Reserve. Now. 
the only thing as pointed out by General Evans is that you are not, 
for the number of volunteers, building up a Reserve because they are 
going in service by their own wish and desire and not by any statu- 
tory mandate. 
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Mr. Gavin. Does the chairman believe if you establish that base 
of $7) a month that you can ever take it back and go back to $30? 

The CuatrMan. Of course not. The committee is not going to write 
$7) a month. The committee is not going to write one line in this 
bill about any voluntary proposition. But the Department would 
certainly have the1 ‘ight to call them if they want to. 

Mr. Gavin. ¢ ‘ertainly. They have the right now. 

The Cuamman. And if anybody responds, then that means those 
who do respond are not getting in a Reserve under a UMT training 
program but are getting in the Reserve under another form of selective 
service. 

Mr. Bares. That is the point. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to 
pursue this question on this volunteer program as General Evans 
suggested. 

General Evans. [haven't suggested any volunteer program. 

Mr. Barres. Now, on this question of double jeopardy which I got 
nto a little while ago and I still think that holds true—unless a man 
gets into the Reserve under the circumstances you point out in your 
statement, then otherwise we put him into the same category we put 
veterans. Now, why should a man be harbored in the Reserve and 
not subject to active duty when he hasn’t even had any service while 
at the same time you are drafting people / 

General Evans. Well, I don’t consider it being harbored in the 
Reserve, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Barres. Well, use your own word. 

General Evans. What is this all about? It is only an attempt on 
the part of the people of this country to do something with the regular 
force, cut them down. 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

General Evans. The only way you can do it is to increase your 
reserve. 

Mr. Bares. Allright. General, now you take 60,000 people 

Mr. Jounson. Waitaminute. Did he get through / 

General Evans. Ithink I made my point. 

mY. Bares. Yes. So you are going to have 60,000 young men enter 

is particular program, you suggest / ; 

“General Evans. No; not that T: suggest. 

Mr. Bares. Well, any figure. 

General Evans. Any figure, all right. 

Mr. Bares. They go in 6 months’ training and they go in the Reserve. 

General Evans. That is correct. 

Mr. Barres. They break down the doors trying to get into the pro- 
vram, beeause they wouldn’t be subject to immediate active duty. 
They  coul | only be called on active duty when the Congress—— 

General Evans. The faster they come and the faster the services 
take them and turn them over to us, the quicker we can stop spending 
‘billion a year for a Regular force, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. So you are going to have some young men who have 
gone through this training period and not be subject to the draft. 
They are not subject to active duty until the Congress calls them in. 
Whereas you get other men at the same time living across the street 
from them who have to go out and fight in Korea. 

_ General Evans. I realize that. But no system of selective service 
is fair. You certainly can’t say that the present selective service or 
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any selective service system is fair to anybody. Can you say it is fy 
tor thousands and thousands of people today not being drafted at y 
and not even having a reserve obligation? That isn’t fair. We ay 


certainly helping the situation a little bit when we make them haye 


some obligation. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, the selective service boards are trying to mak 
it as fair as they possibly can. You will admit that ¢ 

General Evans. Oh, there is nothing against General Hershey « 


his selective service. It is inherent in anything of that sort. It can} 


be as fair as you want. 

Mr. JouNnson. Right there, I want to ask the general a questio 
You and many others and the chairman a hundred times have be 
indicating that this is going to be a quick way to reduce the arne 


services. We are now spending, as you said a moment ago, $50.00), 


000.000 a year, from 35 to 50 bilhon. Do you honestly think it 
going to happen very soon / 

General Evans. Well, as to very soon—I don’t know what yi 
mean by that. 

Mr. Jounson. Say in the next 2 or 5 years. 

General Evans. Certainly it is going to take several years. 

Mr. Jonnson. You made all-these remarks. Now give us a litt 
of your thinking on it. 

General Evans. If you want a guess, I will give you a guess, « 
tainly. I have to make some assumptions. 

Mr. Jonnson. You know Iam not critical of you. 

General Evans. Oh. I realize that. I have to make some asst 
tions. I have to make first the assumption that if the internationa 
situation does get worse than it is at the present time, let’s put 
that Way. 

Mr. Jomnson. All right. 

General Evans. Perhaps doesn’t get too much better, but does 
get worse. If that be true, I would certainly feel that within a perio 
of less than 5 years you would find that you were able to reduce yo 
standing forces down to the point where they could take care o’ 
themselves entirely on a volunteer basis. And you-only have | 
reduce them down to about a little over 2,000,000, and the figures 
have shown that they can take care of themselves on a purely vol 
teer basis of going directly into the service. Now that IS a guess 

The Chairman. On a volunteer basis / 

General Evans. The Regular services are able to support thems 
ona volunteer basis on a strength of about 214 million. 

The CHarrman. You think they can / 

General Evans. Yes; they have demonstrated that, Mr. Chair 

Mr. Jounson. How much of the 35 to 50 billion is going to equip— 
] want to find out something about how we can reduce this. Hov 
much of this is going for equipment? Or is it all going for manpowe! 
and maintenance 4 

Mr. Biuanprorp. About half. 

Mr. Smarr. Sixty cents out of every dollar. 

Mr. Jounson. At the present time ? 

Mr. Smarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Jounson. Sixty cents is going for equipment. 

Mr. Biuanprorp. Equipment. 
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Mr. Jonnson. When will that end ? 

Mr. Smarr. Three years. 

Mr. Jounson. In 1954? 

Mr. Smart. 1954. 

The Cratrman. At about the time the draft bill goes off the 
statute. 

Mr. Jounson. Do you think within this period at any time vou are 
soing to have any chance, when you are just beginning to mold to- 
vether and unify the European army, there will be any chance to 
reduce the Army from 3.5 which they are aiming at / 

General Evans. In 1 year— 

Mr. Jonnson. I mean the Armed Forces. 

General Evans. No. 


look 


Several years. 
I certainly think in several years, ves. But 

Mr. Jonnson. How do you figure it out? They are building up in 
1954 to get the equipment for a 3.5 military force. 

General Evans. I know, but look, Mr. Johnson, suppose you wait 
for 5 years to start UMT. Then you have another 5 years before you 
can start reducing it. 

The Cramman. That is right. 

General Evans. My only point is that if you ever intend—now 
don’t take my word for it. Let me quote General Marshall and let 
me quote General Bradley. All of the services, the Secretaries of 
Defense and Army, Navy and Air, have said the same thing, that if 
we could build up an effective Reserve there would be a very good and 
excellent possibility of reducing the standing forces. 
point is: Let’s don’t wait. 

The CuarmMan. That is right. 

General Evans. Another vear or 2 years. 

The CoarmMan. That is right. 

General Evans. To start UMT. 

Mr. Jounson. Lagree with you on that. 

The Coamman. All right. 


Now, my W hole 


Mr. Jounson. But I can’t see if we maintain the posture we have 
n Europe now and get them fully equipped how you can hope to do 
much in Jess than 5 years. 

General Evans. Perhaps not. 

Mr. Brooks. General, 1 want— 


The Caairman. The sooner we start it, the better off we are. 

General Evans. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. In reference to this double duty, I want to ask you 
this point: Do vou think it would be possible to permit these draft 
boards passing on the needs of the sery ice to do it ahead of time? kor 
ustance, suppose a young man 1814 is about to go into UMT, could 
they prejudge his case to see Whether or not he would be needed for 
the draft, in which event he would be exempt from UMT? 

General Evans. Well, I certainly think that is possible. Of course, 
trenera] Hershey's whole problem is trying to get advance infor- 
lation, 

Mr. Brooks. Well, it would be requiring it, of course, a few months 

fii 

General Evans. All right. 

Mr. Brooxs. I think the draft calls eo out—several months now, 
tor > months ahead of time. ‘These men will only be in for 6 months’ 
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training. It would seem to me, in reference to the 19-year-olds, tha 
they might work out some system whereby the draft could in advance, 
say, 6 or 9 months, 9 months in advance, indicate to the draft boards 
how many would be needed for draft purposes and then the draft 
boards could prejudge the case and decide that a certain individual 
would be needed under the draft. 

General Evans. All right. 

Mr. Brooks. In that event, he would not be taken under UMT. 

The Cuairman. In other words, Mr. Brooks, you would say every- 
one that is 18 years and 6 months of age! we don't take him but we 
will catch him with the draft, and those between 18 and 1s and ¢ 
months we will put in UMT¢ 

Mr. Brooks. Not at all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. All right. 

Mr. Brooks. You miss the point. The point is this: If they know 
what the draft demands are going to be, they pass Judgment already 
on who goes under the draft and who doesn’t, why couldn't it be done 
just a little earlier / 

General Evans. Well, certainly—— 

Mr. Brooks. They do it now 3 and 4+ months ahead of time. Why 
couldn’t it be done 8 months ahead of time? In that event. if a ma 
is going In—— 

The CuairmMan. Then vou are putting the draft down below 
years of age. 

Mr. Brooks. No; putting it at 19, where it is. It is at 19 now. 

The CuammMan. Well, he is not subject to UMT when he ts 1! 

Mr. Brooks. No; he is subject to UMT at 18. 

The CHarrMan,. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Why take a man for UMT if he is going in for 2 years 
under the draft’ If he is gomg in under the draft, why foo! your- 
self by saving this: That you give him 6 months’ traiing under 
UMT, when as a matter of fact what you are doing is to take him fo 
2 years, 24 months, under the draft. 

Mr. Bares. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. That is really what you are doing. 

Mr. Bares. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Why can't you prejudge that or predetermine it/ 

General Evans. You can. 

Mr. Brooks. In advance, so a young man will know ahead of time 
he is going in under the draft, or if he is not needed for the draft he 
will then go in under UMT. 

General Evans. 1 would certainly think it would be perfectly pos- 
sible to do it. 

The CHarrmMan. Now, how would you get anyone in UMT., thie! 
You would have UMT implemented, but you would be operating the 
draft where it was eating up all of the material. 

General Evans. Well, again, you must remember, Mr. Chairman, 
that there are two things that have to be determined first before you 
can determine whether this plan could start, as I have suggested. No. 
1: Can the services take any additional training load ? 

The Cnatrman. That is right. 

General Evans. That-is No. 1. No. 2: Does General Hershey live 
any overage in the number that the services now need for active (uty: 
Now, if there is an overage and if the services can take an additional 
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load, then that means that we can physically start a true UMT pro- 
vram. I suggested several ways in which—— 

Mr. Brooks. General, along that line, if the draft is going to con- 
sume all of the available 19-year-olds, we are just fooling ourselves 
into thinking that we can set up a UMT— 

General Evans. I know, but you haven’t found that out yet, Mr. 
Brooks, and I think that is one of the things you are going to have to 
determine. 

Mr. Brooxs. If your man is going to be taken under the draft, he 
will not be available for UMT. 1 am just assuming that the draft 
won't need all of the 19-year-olds. 

General Evans. All right. Suppose you do find that and suppose 
you still say you want to start a true UMT. What about all these 
deferred people? Why can’t you consider them 4 

Mr. Brooks. Then you get to my point exactly, that the draft board 
ias already said they are not to be taken under the draft. Then they 
would be eligible for UMT. 

Gieneral Evans. As I said, there are several ways you can do it. 

Phe CuarrMAN. Now, General, let me ask you this question in view 
of your comments and in view of the fact there is not one line in the 
Department’s bill or in the American Legion bill, or any bill that is 
before us in reference to any volunteers. What is your thought with 
reference to the committee writing in its report that they will not 
approve any volunteer plan, but we would like to see UMT imple- 
mented just at the very earliest possible date to get to build up a 
Reserve. 

General Evans. I think that would be fine, but I would go one step 
further, Mr. Chairman: I would like to see you write in that bill—— 

The Cuamman. No. I am not talking about the bill. I am talk- 
ing about the report. You don’t have to put it in the bill. 

General Evans. All right. But express the opinion that anybody 
who goes into the UMT program goes into the Reserve and not into 
service. If you would do those two things, I would be very happy. 

The CoarMan. We have an amendment to take care of that. That 
s absolutely correct. 

General Evans. All right. 

The CHatrMan. Prevent him from being called as a reservist. 

General Evans. That is right. 

The CHatrMan. That is the way to do it. 

General Evans. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Then you build up a UMT and UMT is imple- 
mented, then. 

(reneral Evans. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. As to whether or not they call 800,000 or 40,000 or 
0,000, it is entirely based upon the ability to take care of the trainees. 

(reneral Evans. That is exactly it, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, General. You and I made 
i good witness here this afternoon. 

Mr. Bares. General, I would like to— 

Mr. Gavi~. You reached my conclusions and I reached them some 
line ago. You are just coming around now. 

Mr. Barres. General, there is just one question I wanted to ask you. 
You are going to start this UMT program with people who have been 
lelerred; is that what you suggested / 
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General Evans. I mentioned that there were several ways it migli 
be done. One would be to start it with those who are presently ce. 


ferred and may be deferred in the future. 
Mr. Bares. Well, now, 1 would—— 
General Evans. That is the one way of doing it. 


Mr. Bares. That is the one I wanted to touch on. That either 
means they are not justified today in being deferred or if they are 
justified in being deferred today, perhaps it means we will never be 


able to use them. So why train them ¢ 


General Evans. Well, that doesn’t necessarily follow. When they 
are deterred today they are being deferred for a period away from 


home for 2 years, are they not / 

Mr. Bares. I don’t know. Different reasons. 

General Evans. Well, I mean that is the effect of it. 

Mr. Bares. It may be a question of 4 or 5 months, 3 months. — Tre. 
ceived many letters along that line. 

That Ciamman. All right, now, General, you made a good wit- 
ness—— 

Mr. Brooks. Coming back to that poit, General, to finish up, goiig 
back to it. if a man is going to be taken under UMT at 1814 

The CuatrrmMan. Eighteen. 

Mr. Brooks. At 18, and then later on used under selective service. 
there really is no reason for calling him under UMT. Why not call 
him just under the draft / 

General Evans. Well, it all depends on the load that the services 
need, Mr. Brooks. You have a total manpower pool that General 
Hershey can call on. Now, either he is using up that entire pool o1 
he isn’t. Now, if he isn’t, then there must be a difference between 
those who are needed - 

Mr. Brooks. If he is using up the entire available manpower poo! 
for the draft, where are you going to get your UMT people from! 

General Evans. Well, you can certainly get it from the deferred 
classification. 

Mr. Brooks. Then you go back to the principle there: If you are 
going to use him for service under the draft, there is no reason for 
calling him for training under UMT. 

General Evans. I think that is very definite ly so, sir, very definitely 
so. Let’s just take a youngster who is going to college. He has 
finished his high school and he is deferred because he has indicated 
he is going to college. Tle has 4+ years ahead of him, hasn’t he/ 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. ; 

General Evans. Now, why shouldn’t he take 6 months out and whi 
shouldn't he be trained and why shouldn't he serve in a Reserve wut 
for 4 years? Why not? You are building up your reserve. 

Mr. Brooxs. You would let him finish school and then take }i 
under the draft. 

oer BN iNs. There is no reason why he can’t finish school and 
still be in a Reserve unit. You build up your service all over tl 
country vt you are doing exactly the thing that you want to do. 

Mr. Brooks. I see your point there. But if you are going to use 
him for service, to me it doesn’t make sense that you would train hin 
for UMT and then turn around and put him into service along wi th 
other recruits and train them again. 

General Evans. Of course, that is what I am talking about. 
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Mr. Brooks. You are going to have double training for a young 
man. 

General Evans. I don’t want to use him for service when he gets 
Sout from UMT. That is the one I am against. 

| Mr. Brooks. The ones that go into service should not go through 
-UMT, it seems to me. 

General Evans. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. You and I see the thing alike. 

General Evans. We usually do. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I make one comment with the 
(General ? 

| The CuarrMan,. All right. 

Mr. BLANDFORD. General, i is this in effect what you are saying: That 

you have in the Nation today a large group of i8-year-olds, perhaps 

100.000 or 175,000 or 200,000, who by the time they reach the age of 19 
‘vill be enjoying a deferred status which will carry them for a period 
fof time which will exceed the expiration of the ‘draft ? Right now 
the boy who starts college today has a very good chance of never 
having any obligation to serve his Nation whatsoever, because the 
idraft terminates on July 1, 1955. And with 4 years of college staring 
‘him in the face, which is a nice thing to have staring him in the face, 
Fhe hasn’t any concern about serving in the Armed Forces because the 
draft may expire. Therefore, he has no Reserve obligation. He will 
pass the age of 26. He can’t be inducted into the universal military 
training program. He sits back and relaxes for the rest of his life, 
having no obligation whatsoever, while other young men are being 
‘drafted for service. Now you propose, or your idea is that there are 
Fenough people in the 18-year-old pool, and if you took them by lot, 
not by saying “we will take farmers, potential industrialists, and boys 
potentially who may go to college,” which may be a difficult thing to 
choose, but if you took a cross section of the 18-year-olds and took 
out 50,000 of them, the chances are very good that you have taken a 
good portion of boys who might otherwise be deferred under any cir- 
Fcumstances and have no obligation whatsoever. 

General Evans. Correct. 

Mr. BLanprorp. So you say: Start UMT on that basis. We haven’t 
lost a thing but we have brought in a boy with 6 months of training 
ind then a 714-year Reserve obligation. 

General Evans. You, Mr. Blandford, should be here and not up 
tnere, 

Mr. Brooxs. What is wrong with the thought that I have, then, that 
ifa man is going to be used ‘for service, why train him under UMT, 
ven with the observations made by our staff member there? 

General Evans. He is not proposing that. He is not proposing that 
you send them to service. He is proposing that you train these people 
and + them in the Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. And if subsequently they are needed to 

ecalled in active duty for 2 ) years, we ought to give them credit for 

the time they put in UMT. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir. But they would be only ordered to ac- 
tive duty as reservists. 

_ The Cuarrman. Now, General, let. me clear up one point. Assum- 
ing that Congress passes the bill, and assuming the President puts it 
into effect immediately, if the present facilities are not sufficient to 
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start off in a limited way, then your recommendation is that we do ¢y. 
pand the present facilities so it can be started off and begin to bu; 
up the Reserve and as we build up the Reserve, we will in turn redyg; 
the standing force which will in turn make more facilities in existene 
already available, and, therefore, you would not have to have any 
great expansion except at the very beginning ? 

General Evans. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Good. Thank you very much, General. 

General Evans. Thank you, gentlemen. 

The CHatrmMan. General Walsh now, president of the Nation; 
Guard Association of the United States. Come around, General, 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. E. A. WALSH, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
GUARD ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, ACCOMPANIED By 
CHARLES STEVENSON, JUDGE ADVOCATE OF NEW JERSEY 


General Wausn. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we will pres 
only one witness today. Iam accompanied by Charles Stevenson, the 
judge advocate of New Jersey 

The Cuatrman. First, let’ S put this lengthy document in the re 
and you can summarize, or your witness summarize from this des I 
ment. 

General Watsn. I was going to say, Mr. Chairman, if it please the 
cominittee, I shall omit certain passages and merely summarize others 

The Cuamman. All right. You summarize the main points in her 
about the National Guard. 

General Watsu. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House Armed 
Services Committee, commencing with the Seventieth Congress, thi 
matter of establishing a system of universal military training and 
service has occupied not only the attention of every Congress but 
practically all the people of the country. Certain it is that no sing! 
proposition has aroused so much controversy and caused such div: 
sion of opinion as has this matter. Seemingly, the proponents and 
opponents are so hopelessly divided that there is no common grou 
on which they can meet, and thus hope for some sort of a compromis 
is dim indeed. After a lapse of 12 years, involving a global war, 
emergency in Korea, and the possibility of emergencies otherwise. 
would seem that this vital matter, controversial as it is, should bi 
settled once and for all. Ever since the National Guard was mae 
component of the Army of the United States and established 
first line of defense in 1920, it has been concerned with the establis 
ment of a system of universal military training which would 1 
a service obligation as well, through the expedient of devising 
method whereby the product of such a system, namely trainees, 
be channeled into the National Guard, the Air National Guard, « 
the other Organized Reserves of the Armed Forces to the end 
there would be available in time of emergency a properly balan¢ 
and well-trained force at the disposal of the Government. 

The National Guard Association of the United States, representing 
as it does, the Army and Air National Guard of the several States 
Territories, and the District of Columbia, has repeatedly during te 
last 12 years appeared before the Military Affairs Committee of bot! 
Houses of Congress and, subsequently, before the Armed Services 
Committees thereof, and, insofar as is humanly possible, stated ! 
position clearly and at length in connection with this highly imports 
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and controversial matter of universal milits ry training and serv ice. 
F As you are aware, the effect of those statements will be found i 

| the printed hearings. 

f The text of these presentations is contained in the hearings of 
| these committees, and it is not believed necessary or that any point 
> would be served by imposing on the time and patience of the Armed 
B Services ( ‘ommittee of the House of Representatives, at this time, 
F vith a restatement of the basic position of the Army and Air National 
F Guard in connection with this vital matter, and which would only 
; serve to clutter the record. 

The National Guard does, however, desire to reiterate, for the sake 
E of the record, that it is vitally concerned with the establishment of any 
system of universal military training and service. Whether that 
f system is esti ablished in whole or in part now or at some time in the 
future, and whether it is implemented on a purely voluntary basis or 
F ona compulsory basis is of the utmost concern to the Army and Air 
National Guard, for the future fate of the guard is at stake. 

We see no particular point in going into the position which the 
guard has occupied as we are concurrently concerned with the pro- 
visions in H. R. 59038, H. R. 5904, and H. R. 6032, which may be cited 
as the National Security Training Corps Act. Of these bills, H. 
5903, introduced by Mr. Van Zandt of Pennsylvania, and H. R. 6032, 
introduced by Mr. Brooks of Louisiana, both of whom are members 
of this committee, appear to be identical bills. The primary purpose 
of each of these bills is to caae rene by law the recommendations 
transmitted to the Congress by the National Security Training Com 
mission, established under the provisions of Public Law 51, as re- 
quired by the act, and which were transmitted in October 1951 by said 
Commission to the Armed Services Committee. 

When we consider the provisions of the three bills men tioned, We 
ure faced immediately with the proposition of coordinating the pro- 
visions of these proposed measures or whatever measure is re ported 
out by the committee with not only the provisions contained in Pub- 
lie Law 51, approved June 19, 1951, but with reference to the pro- 
visions contained in the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1951, H. R. 
i426, which passed the House of Representatives on October 15, 1951. 
It would appear, further, that we must also concern ourselves, to some 
extent at least, with the provisions contained in the Selective Train 
ing and Service Act of 1950, the Selective Service Act of 1948, and the 
Selective Service Extension Act of 1950, all of which are tied togethe: 
and all of which are germane to the matter now under consideration. 
namely, universal military training and service. 

The first concern of the Army and Air National Guard is with 

he report submitetd by the National Security Training Commission 
to the Congress in October 1951, and which, in our opinion, is a splen- 
did report indeed by a Commission composed of extremely able indi- 
vi] du als. To be honest, we must concede, however, that we guardsme: 

e appalled at the cost estimates submitted by the Commission in 
volving approximately $4.2 billions for the first full year of operation, 
and $2.1 billions, annually thereafter. 

If, under full operation, 800,000 trainees are to undergo training 
ra period of 6 months, this would indicate a on capita cost of 
290 for the first year of full operation and $2,450 thereafter. 
ooked at per capita-wise, this does not seem to be out of the ordinary 
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in light of reports submitted to the Armed Services Committee of the 
Congress by the Department of Defense that the per capita cost of 
training a soldier, sailor, marine, or airman approximates $10,000 per 
annum. ‘The question which naturally arises is whether in view of the 
high per capita cost for training a soldier, sailor, marine, or airiay, 
the per capita cost of training a trainee of the National Securit; 
Training Corps can be held to the figure indicated. 

It is noted, also, that the report of the Commission indicates tha 
an overhead of one individual will be required for every two trainees 
It would seem that this overhead is inordinately high. National 
Guard men believe strongly that there should be a greater degree of 
civilian control and notably in the matter of the preparation of the 
budget for the National Security Training Corps, and in that conne. 
tion support the position outlined by the distinguished chairman of 
the Commission to this committee on January 15, 1952, but it is our 
judgment that even greater control should be given to the Commission 
in that respect. 

As the National Guard sees it, the meat of H. R. 5904, introduced 
by the distinguished chairman of the House Armed Services Con- 
mittee, is contained in the proviso in section 5 thereof, lines 2 to §, 
inclusive, on page 4 of the bill, which indicates that the National 
Security Training Corps will be brought into being, initially. on a 
voluntary basis. 

In the press and in columns otherwise, the chairman of the con- 
mittee is quoted as saying that the first trainees of the National 
Security Training Corps, if the bill is enacted, would involve volur- 
teers to the number of 60,000 youths under 19 years of age who would 
volunteer for a period of 6 months’ basic training with the under. 
standing ‘or requirement of an obligation to serve an additional 1§ 
months in an armed force of the United States in an active military 
capacity. It isthis proposal and the probable implementation thereof 
which now concerns the Army and Air National Guard, since it will, 
conceivably, tap the last available source of manpower available to 
the National Guard as a whole. The fundamental objection to the 
volunteer proposal recommended by the Department of Defense is 
that it will destroy the entire concept of the universality of training 
and service. . 

As vou gentlemen of the committee are well aware, you had grat- 
ually increased the strength of the guard and for the past several 
years you have fixed that strength at an aggregate of 399,500, of which 
350,000 are Army and 49,500 are Air. At the present moment W: 
have about 125,000 Army in the active military service and about 
50,000 Air, or 22 out of 27 wings. 

The National Guard Association does not pretend to be expert 1 
the matter of manpower, but figures and statistics submitted to tt 
Armed Services Committees of the House and Senate, from time t 
time, indicate that approximately 1,100,000 young men become 15 yea! 
of age each year. Supposedly, therefore, an equal number becom 
17 years of age each year, thus providing a total of 2,200,000 in the 
age bracket 17 to 1814 years, of which probably 8 or slightly more 
than 8 out of every 10 would be available for training and ultimately 
for service. 

The Army and Air National Guard, and we presume likewise the 
Army Reserve, Marine Reserve, Naval Reserve, Coast Guard Reserve, 
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' and Air Reserve are vitally concerned with this pool, since they too 
F must under present conditions obtain their manpower, in the main, 
' from this pool. 

| It is practically the only source of procurement available as a result 
of the enactment of Public Law 51, approved June 19, 1951. If the 
F< out of 10 in this pool were available, perhaps all would be well, 
; but that is not the case for thousands of them live in places and com- 
| munities in which no unit of the Army or Air National Guard or 
other Reserve component is organized and stationed, and thus to all 
practical intents and purposes they are lost immediately as a source 
of Reserve manpower. 

The situation is further complicated by the fact that the Army and 

Air National Guard, and for that matter other Organized Reserve 
untis, meet heavy competition for the remaining manpower in this pou] 
; from the recruiting services of the Regular Establishments. 
F Since July of 1950 it has been demonstrated that even after such 
| personnel have voluntarily enlisted in a unit of the Army or Air 
National Guard, they are proselyted by recruiting agents of the regu- 
lar Armed Forces operating under a vicious quota system and using 
methods which border on the subversive. 

Many States have been hard hit as a result, and notably Florida, 
| Louisiana, South Carolina, and others. During the fiscal year 1951, 
the State of Massachusetts alone lost 2,551 men out of an aggregate 
strength of 11,845 to the Regular Armed Forces. Then there is thie 
further factor of the reluctance of parents to consent to the enlistme it 
of 17-year-olds in the Army and Air National Guard because of their 
vulnerability for active military service. Thus, with one thing and 
another the pool rapidly diminishes, and, if further tapped, it will 
ultimately disappear like other manpower pools. We of the guard 
cannot see, for the life of us, why there should be more than one source 
of manpower procurement for the Armed Forces, and especially in 
view of an increasing manpower shortage, and to our way or think- 
ing that agency should be Selective Service. 

It is desired to remind the committee that during the period July 1, 
1946, to July 1, 1950, the Congress gradually increased the strength 
of the Army and Air National Guard, and for the fiscal years 1950 
and 1951 fixed the strength of the Army National Guard at 350,000 
and the Air National Guard at 49,500, or an aggregate of 399,500. 

The Army National Guard, at one time, exceeded this strength of 
390,000 and was forced by the Department of the Army and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget to cut back below the authorized strength. During: 
the current fiseal year, i. e., 1952, the strength of the Army Nationa! 
(ruard has steadily decreased, albeit but slowly, until on December 31, 
1951, the aggregate strength of the Army National Guard, as reported 
by the Chief of the National Guard Bureau of the Department of the 
Army, stood at 223,261. 

This was a loss of 1,148 during the period December 15 to 31, 1951. 
The loss was small, but nevertheless a loss, and that trend has been 
evident for the past several months and will continue unless some- 
thing is done by Congress to remedy the manpower situation. The 
return of strength alluded to above does not include approximately 
109,000 now in the active military service of the United States, and 
Which has sinee been augmented by the ordering of the Thirty-seventh 
infantry Division of Ohio into the active military service of the 
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United States on January 15, 1952, and which will be further 
mented when the Forty- fourth Infantry Division of Illinois goes jnty 
the active military service of the United States on or about Februar 

12, 1952. ro 

The conclusion is, therefore, inescapable that if the Army Nation) I nT 
Guard not in the active military service of the United States is to he Wh 
maintained at the strength prescribed by Congress, then its source of tg 
available manpower must not be decreased as that source is now being i of 
steadily decreased. se 

If the diminishing process is to continue, then it is only a questi util 
of time until the National Guard will wither. Accordingly, the Ny. of 2 
tional Guard cannot subscribe to a proposal which would ees Cor 
a system of universal military training and service on a purely volw apa 
tary basis of those under 19 years of age. Again, you gentlemen are Ji pra 
only too familiar with the provisions contained in the Selective Train. he 

ing and Service Act. the 

This congressional statement of policy was restated in the Selectiy pres 
Service Act of 1948 and is on the statute books now. This congres- an ij 
sional policy was, however, vitiated by the Congress when a new ‘taal 
section 21, Publie Law 599, Approved June 30, 1950, was added, thus T 
amending the Selective Service Act of 1948 whereby the President of] 
of the United States was authorized, until July 1, 1951, to order int app 
the active military or naval service of the United States for a period Nat 
of not to exceed 21 months, with or without their consent, any or men 
all members and units of any or all Reserve components of the Armed don 
l’orces of the United States. This grant of authority to the Execu- rete 
tive was extended until July 1, 1953, under the provisions of Public Air 
Law 51, approved June 19, 1951, and which extended the period of T 
service required from 21 to 24 months. duce 

Under the authority cited above, namely Public Law 599, approved wil] 
June 30, 1950, considerably more than one-third of the Army National seve 
Guard and all but 5 of the 27 combat wings of the Air National Guard mat: 
have been ordered into or alerted for active Federal service. The and 
States and the National Guard, as a whole, have consistently taker acco 
the position that all Army and Air National Guard units and orgat- 6039 
izations should have been phased into the active military service of man 
the United States in an orderly fashion in connection with the preset t 
emergency, and had that been done much of our manpower diflicultie 
would have been resolved, and particularly where veterans were co! 
cerned. 

The National Guard is willing to concede that, probably, the ut tiliz Zi 
tion of all of its 27 infantry and armored divisions could not be jus 
fied on the basis of requirements, but it does contend that to the extent 
that the Department of the Army has organized new divisions and Ine 
nondivisional organizations, to the extent the units of the Army Na- 
tional Guard could have been utilized; and, further, to that exten! 
problems now facing the Army National Guard as a result of the 
rotation policy brought about the Korean situation would have bee! 
reduced to a considerable degree. 

The Army and Air National Guard are further concerned with | 
provision of the Universal Military Training and Service Act (Pi bhi 
Law 51, approved June 19, 1951), which amends section 17 (x) 0 
the Selective Service Act of 1948, as amended by the Selective Se! 
Extension Act of 1950 (Public Law 599, approved June 30. 950) 


ext 
| the: 
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F extending the authority of the Executive to order, with or without 
' their consent, any or all members and units of any or all Reserve 
> components of the Armed Forces into the active military service of 
| the United States until July 1, 1953. 
The question which arises in connection with this provision of law is, 
| What will happen after July 1, 1953? Will the Congress reassume 
b its authority over the Organized Militia, composed to a large extent 
Prof the Army and Air National Guard, as provided in certain basic 
sections of the National Defense Act, and which contemplates the 
utilization of the Army and Air National Guard only in the event 
; of anational emergency or state of war proclaimed or declared by the 
' Congress as indicated in section 111 of the National Defense Act, as 
amended, or will Congress continue to delegate power to the executive 
branch of the Government as it has done and as is proposed in the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1951 (H. R. 5426)% And, if that be 
the case, how can the Congress adhere to its traditional policy of 
preserving the strength and organization of the National Guard as 
| an integral part of the first line of defense, as set forth by the Congress 
; itself ? 

The situation confronting the entire National Guard in the matter 
of procurement of personnel since the enactment of Public Law 51, 
approved June 19, 1951, is indeed serious, and if the Army and Air 
National Guard are to be preserved as stated in the congressional state- 
ments of policy of 1940 and 1948, then something must be done and 
done quickly not only to insure a flow of personnel thereinto, but to 
} retain that personnel after once it has been recruited by the Army and 
Air National Guard. 

This can be accomplished in two ways: First, by offering a real in- 
ducement whereby trainees of the National Security Training Corps 
will voluntarily enlist in the Army and Air National Guard of the 
several States, Territories, and the District of Columbia, which auto- 
matically enlists them in the National Guard of the United States 
and the Air National Guard of the United States. The language to 
accomplish this will be found in section 37 of H. R. 5903 and H. R. 
6032, which bills are identical. No one can say, definitely, just how 
many trainees of the National Security Training Corps would take 
advantage of this proposal, but it should prove to be an incentive. 

_ ‘Ifthe requirement of 3 years’ service contained in the section quoted 
is hot deemed a sufficient inducement, then the Army and Air National 
‘uard would be willing to see the service requirement reduced to even 
Zvears. We further feel that the inclusion of section 37 is wise in that 
itis Public Law 51, approved June 19, 1951, which should be amended, 
ind not the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1951 as it passed the House 
on October 15, 1951, and in that connection I am well aware of the fears 
expressed by the chairman of the committee and the gentleman from 
Louisianna, but I believe that we can demonstrate to them very simple 
language to eliminate any possibility of a conflict or which would 
weaken either of those acts. 

The Cuamman. I suggest, General, that you provide some language 
lor offering an incentive to go in the Ready Reserve and the National 
Guard, but at the same time don’t give him an escape clause by which 
alter he has been in for 3 years he has no further obligation to serve 
In the service, | 








General Wausu. At the conclusion of the testimony, if the chair, 
will permit, I think I can give it to him in a single paragraph. 

However, the provision contained in section 37 of H. R. 5903 and 
H. R. 6032 will not prove in itself to be sufficient, since the matter of 
enlisting in the Army or Air National Guard will be purely volunt; ary 
on the part of the National Security Training Corps trainees, for ex. 
listing such personnel is only part of the job. 

Some method must be devised, if the Army and Air National Guard 
are to be maintained at the strength authorized by Congress, of 1. 
taining these men by exempting them from the provisions of the S>. 
lective Service Act so long as they serve satisfactorily therein. Ther 
was such a provision to ‘the Selective Service Act of 1948, notably, 
sections 6 (c) (1) and (2). 

Public Law 51, approved June 19, 1951, amended this section by 
striking out the effective date of the act, namely June 24, 1945, and 
inserting in lieu thereof the date of February 1, 1951, which neces. 
sitated a revision of Selective Service Local Board Memorandum 
No. 20, series of 1949. 

Thus, manpower hitherto available was no longer so, and the man. 
power previously available under section 6 (c) (2) was restricted 
materially. Now virtually the only source of manpower available to 
the Army and Air National Guard is in the bracket of 17- to 18-year. 
olds subject to the limitations previously stated. The Army and Air 
National Guard do not expect any flow from veterans of the present 
emergency, as those who have been in jeopardy twice are not likely to 
place themselves in jeopardy for the third time, and the same will 
probably hold true for many of those who have been placed in jeopardy 
only once. It is recommended, therefore, that H. R. 5903, H. R. 5904 


H. R. 6032, or any other bill which may be reported by the Hous 
Armed Services Committee in this connection. be amended as follows: 


Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, the strength of the N 
Guard and Air National Guard shall be determined annually by the Secretar 
Defense; and within the strentgh so determined a member of the National Guard 
and Air National Guard shall not be subject to the provisions of the Selective 
Service Act of 1948, as amended, either for training or service so long as he 
continues to serve satisfactorily therein. 

The Cramman. Now under the law today they are subject to the 
draft, aren’t they ? 

General Watsu. After February—they were after February |, 
1951, but under the revision of local board memorandum 20, it was 
made July 1, 1951. 

The CuatrmMan. July 1, 1951? 

General Watsu. Yes, sir. . 

The Cuamman. Then, after July of 1951, even though a man witht 
the draft age who has joined the National Guard, he is subject to the 
draft ? 

General Wausu. He may stay therein until he is 25 years and? 
months old. 

The CuarrmMan. But he is subject to the draft ? 

General Watsn. But then he becomes subject until he is 35. 

The Cuamman. What is the date? 

General Watsu. That became effective July 1, 1951. 

The Cuamman. All right. On July 1, 1951, a boy who has enlisted 
in the National Guard, he is subject to the draft law? 
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General WatsH. Subsequent to that date. 

The CHarrMANn. That is right, subject to the draft law. Now, the 
reason Why that came about, because the Department hadn't begun 
to use the Organized Reserves. Therefore, the National Guard had 
a great many men that were subject to the draft who got into the guard 
and the country is using the benefit of their service. 

General Watsu. You also have called up 175,000 guardsmen, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CuatrrMan. We haven't called up enough of them. And we 
ought to rotate them, too. 

General Wautsu. We agree with that. 

The CuamrMan. Yes, sir. 

General Watsn. It is realized that such a provision will naturally 
be subject to attack from several sources, as has happened in connec- 
tion with the present emergency whereby certain organizations and 
un its of the Army and Air National Guard were ordered into the ac- 
tive military service of the United States while others were not. 

Thus it is that resentment is created in a community when individ- 
uals are drafted for training and service while members of the Army 
and Air National Guard not ordered into the active military service are 
exempt from the operation of selective service. ‘The critics fail to 
realize, however, that members of the Army and Air National Guard 
are highly vulnerable for active Federal service. 

Our answer to this probable criticism is that when the occasion arises, 
let the Army and Air National Guard be ordered into the active mili- 
tary service of the United States through the medium of a phased mo- 
bilization, and as contemplated by the congressional statement of policy 
contained in the Selective Service Act of 1948 and in the National 
Defense Act, as amended. 

Section 3 (c) of the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 
specifically provided that, after completion of the prescribed period of 
training and service, each man should be transferred to a Reserve 
component of the land or naval forces of the United States for a pre- 
scribed period of years. Upwards of 12,000,000 men were inducted 
for training and service during the American defense period and dur- 
ing World War II, but it came to pass that after the cessation of hos- 
tilities incident thereto and subsequently, all such individuals were 
discharged and the service obligation of 10 years was ignored. 

In the Selective Service Act of 1948 provision was made for the 
training of 160,000 trainees for 1 year, and after completing such train- 
ing the individual was obligated to serve in a Reserve component of an 
inmed force of the United States for a period of 6 years. Insofar as 

is known, not a single one of such trainees ever enlisted in either the 
Army or Air National Guard. 

Publie Law 51, approved June 19, 1951, also provides for a service 
obligation after the prescribed period of training and service in a Re- 
serve component of an armed force of the United States. To date, 

ndreds and thousands of such personnel have been discharged with- 
out any exaction relative to the service obligation of the act. 

It ¢ annot be ignored that there is a mounting tide of opposition to the 
‘year training rand service requirement of Public Law 51, approved 
June 19, 19: 51, and unless this requirement is materially reduced, it 
ul likewise prove null and void and probably will be as unenforce- 
able as the late unlamented eighteenth amendment. 
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The Cuarrman. Now, let’s read that again. Now, that is very im. 
portant. [Reading:] 

It cannot be ignored that there is a mounting tide of opposition to the 8-yeg; 
training and service requirement of Public Law 51, approved June 19, 1951, ang 
unless this requirement is materially reduced, it will likewise prove null and yojq 
and probably will be as unenforceable as the late unlamented eighteenth amend 
ment, 

General Watsu. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan (reading) : 

Unless this requirement is materially reduced, it will likewise prove null and yoid 
and probably will be as unenforceable as the late unlamented eighteenth 
amendment. 

Now, that is in Brooks’ bill, too. 

General Watsu. I invite the chairman’s attention, going back to 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, there over I: 2,000,000 
men were inducted and each one of them were to have a 10-vear 
service obligation. 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

General Watsn. We didn’t get one. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

General WatsH. They were all discharged. 

The Cnatrman. That is right. 

General Watsu. In 1948 Congress provided for 160,000 men, 1-year 
trainees. Did we get one? The answer is “No.” That was the 6-year 
obligation. Now we are facing an 8-year obligation. 

The Cuarrman. Now, we said when a man serves, whether he is « 
volunteer or a draftee, that after he has served his period of time lie 
must go in the Reserve, a total of not exceeding 8 years’ service. 

Don’t vou think that is going to be enforced? 

General Warsi. No, sir. 

The Cuamman. You don’t? Then the responsibility would be 
Congress. 

General Watsn. If we didn’t get it under the law of 1940-—— 

The CHatrMan. Now 

General Wausu. And we didn’t get it under 1948 

The CuatrmMan. We are talking about now. We are not talking 
about back in those days. Why do you think of this law now that is 
on the statute books which says that a man who volunteers for 4 years 
after he has served his 4-year period, that he has to serve four add 
tional years in the Reserve? 

Don’t you think Congress is going to see that those laws ar 
enforced ? 

General Watsn. We hope so: but you didn’t do it before. 

The CHarrMan. We didn’t know about it. We know about “ nov 

Mr. Brooks. General, what you are running into, though, if you 
strike that out on a 3-year basis, almost every one oe the Laser 
that you have called, or that the service has called, or the Pentago! 
has called in the service, everybody serves for more than a 5-year 
period under that provision. 

Leaving it a 3-year period for your Reserve obligation, you would 
have nobody to call today, not one, except out of the National Guard, 
and you would have to pull them out by individuals. 

General Warsu. Well, since the question has been raised, the chair 
man raised it just before you came back in the chamber, your concer’, 
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Mr. Brooks, is with the principle laid down in the Armed Force Re- 
serve Act. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes; and let me say this, too, for the record: When 
that act came out of the reserve committee, when it passed the Con 
gress, every group supported the principle, including your own group. 

General WausH. Let me finish—— 

Mr. Brooks. Why is it you have changed it ? 

General Warsx. Let me finish, if you please. I am not changing 
anything. I think we all agreed. when that bill was being written. 
that Public Law 51 was a directive and it could not go beyond the 
directive. Wasn’t that correct? We were all in accord on that. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is right. 

General WausH. Very well. The distinction which the chairman 
of the committeee mentioned a few moments ago, that if section 37 is 
considered, it must be considered in light of the Armed Force Reserve 
Act of 1951. 

I don’t think there can be any quarrel with that. But the point is 
this: that whatever bill this committee reports out is the bill which 
will implement Public, 51. 

Mr. Brooks. And it would also implement the Reserve Act— 

General Waxsu. Let me finish, please. 

Mr. Brooxs. Of 1951. 

General Wausu. If that be true, then whatever language you put 
in there to carry this out contains identical language in Public, 51. 

Now, I believe your concern, and I believe the concern of the chair 
man—what happens to the Stand-by Reserve ¢ 

All right ; we are just as much concerned with that as anybody else 
Then let there be put proper language in there to protect the Stand-by 
Reserve. 

But you are all overlooking one very important fact : Congress has 
figured a finite strength or number for the Army Guard, the Naval 
Reserve, and the Marine Reserve. So you never could get more men 
in those organizations than Congress has specified. But Congress 
has never laid down a finite number for the Army Reserve or Air 
Reserve. If Congress lays down that finite number in the appropri 
ation acts year after year, as you have done for the others, then you 
will never get any more men in there than that finite number, what- 
ever it may be. And if you are worried about 

Mr. Brooxs. I think the reason we didn’t go into that—we had 
hearings on it—was because no one could tell us in the operation of 
UMT just how many Reserves would go in. In the absence of that 
experience, we did not propose to put a ceiling that would prevent a 
man going through UMT from getting in some Reserve establishment. 

General Wausn. I am only talking now about finite numbers for 
he Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. But you see what I mean; you wouldn’t want to put 
aman through UMT and find there was no berth for him in an'v 
Reserve component or the guard. And if you put an over-all finite 
ceiling then you would—— 

General Watsu. I don’t think you are ever going todo that. If you 
train 800,000 men a year, at the end of 8 years you would have over 
6million men. Obviously, you couldn’t put him in the guard. And I 
doubt if yon could put them in the Stand-by Reserve. The cost would 
be prohibitive. Obviously, they should go in the Ready Reserve, in 
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the Stand-by Reserve. So protect that Stand-by Reserve by 
language you wish. 

If, for example, you think 3 years is too much—— 

The CuairmMan. Now, you digressed a little. 

General WatsH. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You were down here talking about 8-year training 
You don’t think that can be enforced. What is your suggestion / 
ahead and tell us. 

General Watsn. If the theory behind the acts which I have cited 
was to build up and maintain the Reserve components, particular) 
the organized units thereof, then the acts in question have been con. 
plete failures. During the summer of 1951 the members of the Sy 
committee on Civilian Components of the House Armed Services Cov. 
mittee, the Department of Defense, the National Guard and othe: 
Reserve groups spent many weeks and labored diligently in working 
out the provisions of an Armed Forces Reserve Act which was to |) 
a so-called Magna Charta for the Reserve components, and whic) 
passed the House of Representatives on October 15, 1951, and is now 
pending in the Senate. This act contains elaborate and far-reaching 
provisions for the building up and maintaining of the Reserve con- 
ponents of the Armed Forces of the United States. Assuming that 
the proposed act passes the Senate, it is doubtful, in view of the failure 
of the other acts cited, that the proposed Armed Forces Reserve Act 
will prove any more efficacious. 

I might add, Mr. Chairman, there, that unless you put some teeth in 
it—it has been stated and restated —— 

The CuatrmMan. All right; we put in it by making them account to 
Congress what kind of a Reserve training and what kind of program 
is going on. 

Mr. Gavin. At that point—— 

Mr. Havenner. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Havenner. 

Mr. Havenner. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the General: Is 
it your contention that under the terms of the bill that we are now con- 
sidering and under the terms of existing, other existing law relating to 
the Reserves, that the Department of Defense could, if it wanted to. 
discharge all of the men in the active service without incurring any 
Reserve obligation at all, as they did back in 1945? 

General Watsu. Yes; not could, but have done, Mr. Havenner. 

The Cuarrman. You know they will be violating the statute. 

Mr. Havenner. They did, then. 

The Cuatrman. All right, we know how it happened. It 
happen any more. 

Mr. Havenner. What I want to ask is how we are going to prevent 
it happening again. 

The Cuarman. By just being on the job and requiring them | 
report to the committee and requiring them to report to Congress 
what they do with the Reserve and what they do with the money 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. Ss 

The Crarrman. And if Congress gives them the money, we W! 
see that it is properly used. 

Mr. Havenner. But if they discharge them first without any he: 
serve obligation, what is Congress going to do? 

The Cnarrman. Don’t you know how it all happened ? 
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Mr. Havenner. We never had an explanation of how it happened. 

The CuarrMAN. Well, we spent a whole day here trying to en- 
jighten the gentleman from California about it and give him all the 
henefit of the legal staff in the Department. Of course, the Depart- 
ment wasn’t warranted in doing what they did. But nevertheless, 
we have it on the statute book now. They have to go in the Reserve 
for 8 years. And it is up to Congress to see that we have a Reserve. 
And if Congress doesn’t do its part, why you may not expect the 
Department to do anything. 

General Wautsu. Naturally. 

Mr. Havenner. Would the chairman consent to have language 
written into the report on this bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir; we will write 

Mr. Havenner. That the Department of Defense not repeat what 
it did in 1945 4 

The CuHarrMaAn. Well, put in there that we are getting tired of 
fooling around with it. We will have no monkey business there. Go 
ahead, now, General. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 

The CramrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. Does the gentleman feel if UMT is initiated and the 
program goes in effect, that the cost would be far greater than keeping 
astanding army ¢ 

General Warsn. No; quite the contrary. Under your—— 

Mr. Gavin. You said a minute ago, keeping some 6 million men in 
the Reserves, that the cost would be—— 

General Wautsn. If they are all in the Ready Reserve, Mr. Gavin. 

The CHAtRMAN. If they are all drawing pay. 

General Watsu. All drawing pay. 

The CHatrMaANn. That is right. 

General Watsu. That would not be true in the Stand-by Reserve. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, your cost in the Stand-by Reserve is very small, 
inless your stand-by reservists chose from their own volition to still 
; continue with the training as under the Ready Reserve. 

General Wats. That is correct, Mr. Brooks. That is just what 
[said to Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Brooxs. And it would seem to me, General, when we talk about 
the Stand-by Reserve, in the final analysis, we are talking about the 
manpower of the Nation. 

General Wausn. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooxs, And if you discharge your Stand-by Reserve you are 
going to get back in the same situation you were in when Pearl Harbor 
ame, and you are going to have trained troops all over the United 
States and not being able to find them, not being able to call them into 
uty, not being able to give them any notice, and yet, the Nation in 


General WatsH. We have no—— 

Mr. Brooxs. I can’t see any rhyme, reason, or excuse for training 
tien under UMT and getting them in good shape to serve the Nation in 
tine of need and then after a very short period of time discharge them 
into the great mass of the manpower of the Nation with no control 
ind no effort to keep in touch with them and to measure their capaci- 
lies and advancement in life and their obligations in life in the event 
titure emergency. 
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General Wats. Mr. Brooks 

Mr. Brooks. If you do that and let them go after 3 years, we just 
are wasting the public’s money. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. To the tune of billions of dollars. 

The Cuarrmin. There would be no justification, then, for a UMT 
program. 

General Watsu. Well, that is correct. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doyir. General—— 

Mr. Jomnson. Wait a minute. Did you want to answer that/ 

General Waisu. If I might answer, Mr. Brooks—— 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

General WatsH. We have no desire, no intention to tamper with the 
Stand-by Reserve. And if your concept does not hold, Mr. Brooks, 
then the whole UMT falls. 

The Cuatrman,. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. That is correct. And if we don’t follow that program 
we are wasting taxpayers’ money by the tune of tens of billions of 
dollars. 

The Cuarrmin. All right, now, let’s hear what Mr. Doyle has to say 
and then let the general finish his statement. 

Mr. Doyie. General, in your statement, the last paragraph on page 
13, continuing over to the top of page 14, I was on that subcommittee 
studying the Reserve-component bill, and I am very sure you were 
a faithful attendant at all those meetings. 

General Wausu. I didn’t miss one. 

Mr. Dorie. Even the night meetings. 

General Watsn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorie. Now, in connection with all those weeks of study, I dor 
think you or any other member of either the Regular or any of thi 
Reserve outfits ever suggested to us either directly or indirectly thai 
you had any feeling that that bill would not prove efficacious, and yet 
now you make that positive statement. 

General Watsn. No, because now you are coming along with a bill 
here to implement universal military training and service. 

Mr. Doyir. But you don’t include that in this comment. You dont 
refer tothat. You state that because other bills have failed you think 
this will fail. 

General Watsu. Any bill will fail, Mr. Doyle, if it isn’t enforce 

Mr. Dorie. But you are assuming that it is not going to be enforced 


General Warsu. No. Let us put it this way. We hope it will be 


enforced. And we hope these two things, this thing you have before 
you, and that will be tied together. 

Mr. Doytr. Then, if it is enforced, it will be efficacious in your 
judgment ? 

General Wausn. Yes, if you enforce it. 

Mr. Dorrie. All right, thank you. 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, is this your view—— 

The Crarmrman. Here is what is worrying the General—— 


Mr. Jonnson. In view of your past experience with the Reserve, 


you have a lot of doubt about this 1951 bill being effective? Is that 
a correct statement ? 
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General Wautsu. Yes, exactly, because of our experience in 1940, 
1945, and 1948. 

Mr. Jounson. But in 1940 they didn’t have a Stand-by Reserve. 
I think Mr. Brooks is right. 

General Watsu. W ell, but you had a Reserve. 

Mr. Jounson. And you tried to create one that amounted to a 
Stand-by Reserve. But you discharged 12 million people. 

The Carman. Now, General, this is what is worrying you, boiled 
down: You don’t have any Stand-by Reserve for National Guard. 

General Watsu. No; we have none. We are all in the Ready 
Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. Why couldn’t you create one for the guard? I don’t 
think the guard ought to be mistreated. 

The guard might have a Stand-by Reserve. 

General Watsn. No. Remember we threshed that out in com- 
mittee, Mr. Brooks. 

The CHatrman. That is right. 

General Wats. And I think we are all agreed that there was no 
necessity there for it. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. Go ahead, General, and finish your 
statement. Pardon us for the interruptions. 

General Watsu. It should be over here in one place. 

It has been stated and restated by people in authority that the main- 
tenance of strong reserves is essential to the security of a nation, and, 
in this connection, more than 80 years ago, here in the United States, 
it was stated as a proposition that a nation’s military reserves should 
be increased in exact ratio to the decrease of its Regular forces. It 
has been stated by high officials of the Department of Defense that 
we cannot continue indefinitely to support a huge professional Armed 
Force without incurring almost certain bankruptcy, and, therefore, 
it is essential that we properly build up and maintain our Reserves, 
and that this can best be accomplished by establishing a sound system 
of universal military training and service to the end that there will 
be a steady flow of trained personnel into such Reserves and to pro- 
vide the necessary filler—replacement for the Regular forces and Re- 
serves, if need be. 

They further contended that in this manner only can this Nation 
be assured of an M-day balanced force. If this is not the compelling 
reason for the establishment of a universal military training and serv- 
ice system, then a lot of people who believe that this is the case have 
been wasting a lot of time and effort throughout the years. 

If a system of universal military training and service is established 
in accord with certain basic concepts, no particular problem will be 
encountered in channeling the product of such a system into the Army 
Reserve, Marine Reserve, Naval Reserve, Coast Guard Reserve, and 
Air Reserve, but a real problem will be encountered in channeling, as- 
signing, or transferring such product into the National Guard and 
Air National Guard of the several States, Territories, and the District 
of Columbia; and yet, unless the Army and Air National Guard are 
treated in the same manner as the other Reserve components are 
treated, it will mean the end of the National Guard system, which 
many have desired for lo these many years. 
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Mr. Brooks. Right there, General, I certainly don’t want to be py 
in the position of saying that I stand for anything that means the end 
of the National Guard system. 

General Watsu. I don’t think 

Mr. Brooks. We got your counsel in reference to the Reserve }) 
paragraph by paragraph. 

General Warsn. I don’t think—— 

Mr. Brooks. And asked you to approve each paragraph in thie }| 

General Watsn. I don’t think the gentleman from Louisiana need 
be in the slightest concerned. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

The CuatrMan, Go ahead. 

General Watsu. For the Army and Air National Guard to rely on 
obtaining the personnel to maintain its strength by voluntary enlist. 
ments therein of trainees of a National Security Training Corps, while 
the other Reserve components have the required personnel assigned 
or transferred to them, would indeed be the height of folly and lead 
but to disaster. Under such conditions perhaps it would be well to 
bear in mind the words Abraham Lincoln uttered 90 years ago whe 
he observed: 

Voluntarism for the defense of a nation is an unprincipled dodge. It |! 
ground up the choicest seed corn of the Nation. It has consumed the young 
the generous, the patriotic, the intelligent, and the brave, and it has wasted the 
best moral, social, and political elements of the Republic, and left the cowards 
the shirkers, and the money makers to stay at home and procreate their kind 

Some there are who will contend that the Congress does not possess 
the power to induct, assign, or transfer trainees of a National Security 
Training Corps into the National Guard and Air National Guard of 
the several states, Territories, and the District of Columbia, and, 
therefore, if provision was made to do so, it would be unconstitutional. 

Strangely, enough, the National Guard Association contends that 
Congress has that power and has always had such power but has failed 
to exert it. 

Hence such action by the Congress would not be unconstitutional. 
The National Guard Association, after considerable research and the 
expenditure of much time and effort by some of its legal members, 
has prepared a brief supporting this contention. 

The brief is before you. 

The brief is based on the debates which took place at the time t! 
Congress had under consideration the provisions of what later beca 
the National Defense Act of June 3, 1916. Oddly enough, the Congres 
of that time was divided as to control, with the Senate being Repu- 
lican and the House Democratic, yet we find that both chairmen of 
the Military Affairs Committees and the members thereof of that (a) 
were in complete accord as to the power of Congress to legislate fo 
the National Guard. 

In the Congressional Record of March 18, 1916, page 5064, Senator 
Chamberlain of Oregon, chairman of the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, stated: 

Mr. President, nothing remains to call to the attention of the Senat: 
National Guard. I fully agree with the Senator from Iowa that the d ffic If es 
which have existed with reference to the Nationa! Guard have not been du 
any lack of power in the Central Government to legislate with refere! 
but it has been a lack of the exercise of that power by the Congress. W* 
some people are pleased to say, 48 little armies throughout the United States, ® 
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acting under different jurisdictions, and without any regard to each other. But, 
Mr. President, that is because Congress has not exercised its power. I claim that 
if Congress will only exercise the power it has almost as complete jurisdiction 
to do as it pleases with the National Guard as it has with the organized Regular 
troops, with the exception only of the appointment of officers. 

In the Congressional Record of March 22, 1916, page 5286, we find 
Mr. Hay of Virginia, chairman of the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, saying: 

The men who framed the Constitution of this country, the men who were 
present when the debates were had upon the ratification of that instrument, 
pelieved that they were writing into the Constitution a provision with regard 
to the militia which would make it a national force. * * * As Twas about to 
say, Patrick Henry, James Madison, Alexander Hamilton, James Monroe, and 
other men who framed the Constitution believed that they were providing in 
the militia a national force, which could be made an actual national force, and 
could be used for national purposes. 

Mr. Hay’s views were summed up in the report of his committee 
{House Military Affairs Committee | : 

The framers of the Constitution evidently intended that the militia provided 
for in that instrument should be a national force and never had any doubt that 
Congress had full power to make it so (H. Rept. No. 297, Ist sess., 1916, 2) 

Finally, Senator Cummins, of Iowa, put it succinctly when he ob- 
served in the debate on the floor of the Senate on the adoption of the 
National Defense Act of 1916 (Congressional Record, Apr. 14, 1916, 
p. 6972) : 

We all bear a dual relation to the Government of this country. Iam a citizen 
of Iowa, and I am a citizen of the United States, and I can render my duty to 
both these forms of organized society without any conflict whatsoever. Just so 

an the National Guard man. He is a soldier of the United States and a soldier 
of the State as well, depending upon the circumstances under which he serves. 

Therefore, we of the guard submit that Congress may, if it so elects, 
compel performance of a citizen’s duty as a member of the militia in 
the maintenance of internal security, by bringing about his induction, 
transfer, or assignment into the National Guard ‘of a State, Territory, 
or the District of Columbia, as well as by calling him into Federal 
service for that purpose. 

True it is that Congress has gone far since 1916 in legislating for 

he Nati tuard; | ’ of bhi Pasy 
the National Guard; but, in the event of the establishment of a system 

{ universal military training and service, it must needs go further. 

Phe Carman. By “go further,’ do you mean to make it abso- 
lutely positive that the State has complete control of its National 
Guard or to dispel any doubt that the Federal Government can order 
into the National Guard anyone that the Federal Government desires 
to do so? 

General Watsu. Up to the finite numbers imposed by Congress. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t agree with you at all. 

Mr. Brooks. You mean to raise the question—— 

lhe Cuamman. I don’t agree with you at all, that the Federal 
Government has any power until they are federalized, over the con- 
trol of the National Guard ? 

General Wausu. You are exercising an awful lot of power right 
now, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Now, you know well enough that there is no 
thought prevalent in the country or anywhere that the National Guard, 
except when it is federalized, is under the control of the Federal Gov- 
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ernment. The National Guard is strictly a State organization and 
the State organization can prescribe the qualification of its membe OTS 
in the National Guard. 

The Federal Government has never tried to say, and I don’t think 
constitutionally can say, as long as they are a State organization, 
who shall join the National Guard. 

General Watsn. Wait a minute, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gavin. How can the National Guards of some States be called 
up and federalized for service while the National Guards of the other 
States are not called upon? 

General Watsn. Because you let them do it. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is the militia clause. 

Mr. Brooks. You are raising the question whether or not we have 
a right to train a man under UMT and then order him into the Na- 
tional Guard because it is a State constabulary or a State army— 
strike out the word “constabulary”—a State army which bears a Fed- 
eral obligation. 

General Wats. We do not raise the question of control here. In 
time of peace when we are not in the active military service of the 
United States of course the control rests with the State. In time of 
war, or emergency so declared by the Congress or under Public 599 
and you bring them in, then the control is with the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The CHatrmMan. That is right. 

General Watsu. But, remember, right—and you have been since 
1916 prescribing the very things, Mr. Chairman, you mentioned. You 
fixed the term of enlistment. You fixed the qualification. In fact, 
vou regulate practically everything. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, we have done this, too, General_— 

General Watsn. Except control. 

Mr. Brooxs. We have done this: we have permitted a man to join 
the guard with the tacit understanding that if he did go in the guard 
we wouldn’t draft him, under certain conditions. In “fact, we wrote 
a law saying, “If you go in the guard we won’t draft you.’ 

In other words, we forced certain men into the guard to fill up the 
ranks of the guard. But I can’t see why the same thing couldn't be 
done in reference to a universal-training trainee. 

General Watsu. We can’t, either. 

Mr. Brooxs. If we could do it when you didn’t have universal 
training, why can’t we do it when we have universal training? 

General Watsu. There is nothing troubling me. 

Mr. Brooxs. One more question. Why do you raise the point, 
then ? 

General Watsn. But you haven’t done it. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, we will get to that in due course. 

Mr. Jounson. The question I would like to ask you is this: wh 
that arrangement that we have to put men in the guard and trail 
them and pay them and fix their term because of a statute that w 
passed in the nature of a contract—that if the States would do certain 
things, then the National Government would do certain things! 

General Watsn. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Now, the question I want to ask you is this: Is that 
provision of law applicable to the UMT group? 
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General Watsu. I don’t think so. Everything up to this minute 
has been on purely a voluntary basis. Even if we take any one of the 
three bills, 5903, 5904, or 6032, or if we take Public 51, everything 
there with reference to the Reserve is on a voluntary basis. But when 
we go to the Armed Forces Reserve Act, Mr. Brooks will bear me out, 
there is a spec ‘ific provision for the arbitrary assignment and transfer 
of these trainees. 

Mr. Brooks. We first give them the election. 

General Watsn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. So far as limits will permit. 

General Wats. You give them the election. But there is the 
arbitrary prévision. 

Mr. Jounson. The point I want to make is this—did I interrupt 
vou? If I did, I didn’t mean to. 

” General Waxsu. No, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. The point I want to make: I am inclined toward 
the chairman’s view there, that the National Guard is purely a State 
group. 

The CuHatrMan,. Of course. 

Mr. Jounson. And only by some type of statute in which the States 
coneur, sort of a contractual obligation or contractual arrangement, 
could you take this UMT and sift them into the guard of the various 
States. Suppose California said, “We don’t want any more guards- 
men. We have all we want. We have all we can pay for. We have 
no armories for them.” You mean to tell me that the National Gov- 
ernment could take this UMT group and say, “You are taking 2,500 
of those next year’’? 

The CHarrMan. Of course not. 

General Watsu. Of course, it would be subject, as you know, under 
the National Defense Act, Mr. Johnson, to the consent of the governor. 

The CuatrMaNn. That is right, exactly. 

Mr. Jounson. Certainly. That is what I am trying to bring out. 

Mr. Brooks. We could make them eligible if they desire to go into 
the guard. 

General Watsu. Exactly. 

Mr. Brooks. Like we did under the draft, we could give them cer- 
tain privileges if they went into the guard. 

General Watsu. No question about it. 

The Cuarrman. In view of the fact, General, that you have raised 
this delicate question, I would like to ask you, Are you for UMT? 

General Watsu. Sir? 

The Cuatrman. Are you for the UMT provision in the bill? 

General Watsu. Why, of course. The chairman, I think, is well 
aware of that. We want it now. 

The Coatrman. What? 

General Watsu. Or at least in 6 months or so. But we want the 
product. 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. Getting back- 

General Waxsn. If we aren't going to get any product, then what 
is the use of the whole thing ? 

The Cuarrman. You have a question, Mr. Blandford ? 

Mr. Buanrorp. General, may I ask, Do you believe that the Con- 
gress would have the authority under the Constitution to enact a 





statute which would prevent the National Guard of a unit that had 
not been federalized from being ordered into State service by the 
Governor of a State, we will say, for strikebreaking purposes or for 
some type of a calamity that had taken place? Do you believe that 
the Congress has the authority to pass a statute saying that the Gov- 
ernor could not call that National Guard to active duty ? 

General Watsn. I certainly do not and have said no such thing. 
We are raising no point of control here. 

Mr. Branprorp. Where does control start and where does control 
— If the Congress can pass a law saying that a man must go into 
the National Guard willy-nilly, then why haven't they exercised com- 
plete control over a National Guard in any State? 

General Waxsu. Control as we are talking about started on Jan- 
uary 27, 1903. 

The CuHatrman. Now, judging from your statement—you have two 
serious objections. One is the ceiling. You would like to see that 
removed, and then you want more people channeled in the National 
Guard. Isn’t that correct ? 

General Watsn. You say we want the ceiling removed ? 

The CratrMan. Yes. 

General Wats. No, sir; I didn’t say that. 

The Cuatrman. I say, judging from your statement here, isn’t 
that what it implies? 

General Watsn. No; it doesnot. You have fixed the number which 
has been eminently satisfactory. 

The CHarrman. 395,000. 

General Watsn. 399,500. 

The Cnamman. All right. 

General Watsu. We never asked for an increase. 

The Cuarrman. You want that larger? 

General Watsu. No. If Congress wants to make it larger and 
they can get the State to accept it, that is up to the States. 

Mr. Brooks. What do you recommend ? 

General Watsu. I think we bit off about all we can chew. A few 
thousand one way or another won’t make much difference. 

Mr. Brooks. You are getting all the men you need now in the guard ! 

General Watsu. Oh, no; we aren’t. 

Mr. Brooxs. What? 

General Watsn. No; we aren’t. We are steadily going down. 
After the enactment of Public 51, our strength is steadily decreasing. 

Mr. Brooxs. You want us to help you keep the ranks of the guard 
filled up? 

General Watsn. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. I am not opposed to that. 

General Watsu. Through the product of UMT. 

Mr. Jomnson. You think we can draft some kind of a Federal! pro 
vision that is constitutional, along the questions Mr. Blandford as ske d, 
whereby we can funnel these UMT people into the guard if the gov 
ernor agrees to it? Is that your proposition ? 

General Watsu. I have cited some eminent authorities and Colonel 
Stevenson, who is chairman of the committee, has spent many montlis 
on this. 

Mr. Jounson. Those are general, I think. I just want to get your 
thinking. Now suppose the governor doesn’t agree to it. Then that 
would block it. 





(ieneral WaxsH. Yes. 

Mr. Jonson. You think, though, the States want to fill up their 
complement; is that correct? 

General WatsH. That we do. 

Mr. Gavin. Let me ask you this 

The CuarrMan. And for that reason you are advocating this amend- 
ment on page 124 

General WaALsH. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. That they be exempt from the draft. 

General WatsH. Plus 

The Cuairman. Now the effect of that would be there will be one- 
hundred-and-some-odd thousand that are in the National Guard to- 
day that are subject to the draft and that would reduce the pool. So, 
therefore, the objective of that language would be to call out more 
National Guard. 

General WatsH. That has been our contention from the beginning. 

The Cuatrman. That is right, exactly. And that in diplomatic 
language is the way you are getting to your objective of calling out 
more National Guard. [Laughter. | 

| am able to see through some of these things. 

Mr. Gavin. I want to ask a question. As to the National Guard 
being under State supervision, I understood or I think I can recall 
where the Twenty-eighth Division was filled up with replacements of 
selective service from other States. Is that right or wrong? 

General Watsn. That is correct, to the tune of over 12,000. 

Mr. Gavin. If that is correct, why does the State have any authority 
over the National Guard ? 

General Watsu. That is after. 

Mr. Gavin. What ? 

General Watsn. That is after they were ordered into the active. 

Mr. Gavin. They were federalized. Now, the point I am trying to 
make: Who is the authority that federalizes them / 

Colonel Stevenson. The Federal Government. 

Mr. Gavin. All right, the Federal Government. Well, if the Fed- 
eral Government can call the Twenty-eighth Division of Pennsylvania 
into the service and fill them up with replacements, what is to stop 
the Federal Government from calling the rest of these other guard 
units up and filling them up? 

Colone Stevenson. That is exactly what we want, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. What? 

Colonel Stevenson. That is exactly what we want. 

Mr. Gavin. That is the question: Why aren’t they doing that? 

General Wausu. We have asked the question, Mr. Gavin, and we 
get ho answer. 

The CHatrrMan. We gave the President the authority to call in the 
Reserves. He exercised that authority and he called certain National 
Guard units, which is part of the Reserve. Then when they come into 
Federal service, why, then the Federal Government has the right to 
fill those National Guard units up. But why raise the point that— 
until they are called into the service, the Federal Government hasn’t 
a thing in the world to do with them. 

Mr. Gavin. All right, I thank the gentleman for that explanation. 
Now I might ask you this question: Do we get credit under the selec- 
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tive service as to our quota for the number that we send out from 
Pennsylvania? 

General Watsu. You do. 

Mr. Gavry. Because I was wondering about the fairness of this 
-alling on our State. 

General Wausu. Mr. Gavin, there are eight guard divisions that 
have been called up today, including the Twenty-eighth of Pennsy]- 
vania, and the Fortieth of California. Each one of those divisions 
went in with a strength of about 9,000, which was the maximum 
strength we were permitted to maintain in those divisions. And 
under the law, those States and all other States, together with the 
nondivisional units and the Air Guard, were given credit by selective 
service of the number that they took into the active military service 
of the United States. 

The CHatrman. Now, members of the committee—— 

Mr. Gavin. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. Yes, Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. General Walsh, as I understood the testimony, 
you believe that if the bill is passed that is now before us without 
amendment, it would mean ultimately the end of the National Guard / 

General Wausu. Exactly. 

The Cuarrman. What? 

Mr. Cunnineuam. It would mean the end of the National Guard 
ultimately. 

General Wausu. Exactly. If all the other Reserve groups, Mr. 
Cunningham, are going to have this product channeled into those 
calls, and we are to get none, then it is the end. 

Mr. Brooks. Why do you assume you are not going to get any? 

General WatsH. Because it would be purely on a voluntary basis. 

Mr. Brooks. When we were discussing that in reference to the 
Reserve bill, we had in mind the guard, too. 

General Watsu. Sure. 

Mr. Brooxs. And these people are given the right to elect to whic! 
service they want to go in. You assume in the first place none of 
them will want to go in the guard. 

General Wausu. I will ask Colonel Stevenson that, if you please. 
Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Stevenson. In New York, sir, under the 1948 law, and it is 
the same provision in this 1951 law that was in the 1948 law, the men 
who came out of active service were automatically assigned to the 
Organized Reserve. The National Guard had no opportunity to go 
to those men to try and get them to enlist veoluntarily in the Nationa! 
Guard until after they had already been in the Reserve, and we had 
to get a list from the Reserves and go to each home and address mai! 
and correspondence to them and try to get them to enlist in the guard. 
and we didn’t get a single one. 

Mr. Brooks. Don’t we have a provision under the Reserve Act oi 
1951 which permits them to elect to go into the National Guard 1 
they so desire? 

Colonel Srevenson. But they will be automatically transferred. 
As they come through the separation center, they are automatically 
assigned to the Organized Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. That should be corrected. 
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Mr. Jounson. That is the road block right there. In other words, 
they give you the right to take them, but they block you right before 
they cet to you. 

Colonel Stevenson. That is right. 

Mr. JoHnson. So you want to have a system whereby the Govern- 
ment will assign a certain number to the cuard units, 

Colonel Srrvenson. T hrough the cooperation of the States. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Colonel Stevenson. Acting with the Governors and the selective- 
service system. I have outlined a suggested process in this brief 

Mr. Brooks. It seems to me, General, that is largely an adminis- 
trative matter because your Reserve Act specifically sets that forth. 

Colonel Stevenson. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. That they shall have the right to elect to go into the 
guard. And if it is not administered in that manner, why it is a mat- 
ter that should certainly be corrected. 

Colonel Stevenson. But as long as it is purely voluntary, Mr. 
Brooks, why we are not going to get them. It was so under the 1948 
law. 

Mr. Brooks. When you fill yourself up with potential draftees, it 
was voluntary and yet you got filled up. 

Colonel Srevenson. No, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Brooks, could I make a comment to you right 
there? Will you yield to me? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Jomnson. The point he makes is that under your very bill, the 
minute a man gets through with his service then he goes automatically 
into the Reserve. 

Mr. Brooxs. No. He has the right to elect whether he wants to go 
into one branch of the Reserve or another branch of the Reserve and 
he can elect to go into the guard. And we give him credit for the 
service that he makes in the guard as though it was service in any 
other branch of the Reserve. It seems to me that that would— 

Colonel Srrvenson. We have no representatives in the Army sep- 
aration centers. 

Mr. Brooks. We will give you representatives. 

Colonel Stevenson. ‘To sel|—— 

The Cuamman. Let me clear up one question that the general an- 
ewered to Mr. Cunningham. Mr. Cunningham said if this bill passes 
like it is, what effect it has on the National Guard and the general 
answered that is the end of the National Guard. 

General Watsu. In due course. 

The Cuamman. What? 

General Watsu. In due course. 

The CHatrman. In what? 

General Wausu. In due course. 

The Cuarrman. In due course. Well, I would like to know—you 
have been getting along pretty well for the last 20 years when we 
didn’t have any law like this on the statute books. 

General Watsu. We didn’t have any UMT for the last 20 years, Mr. 
hairman. 

The Cuatrman. Allright. But at the same time, as a out by 
Mr. Brooks, it is left up to every trainee to elect to go in the National 
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Guard if he wants to and the local pride will oftentimes force him to 
go in. 

General Wausn. That is all true. But under the provisions of the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act, when he finishes he is automatically in the 
Reserve and we are a part of that Reserve system. 

The Cuarrman. Then put it this way: You are advocating that to 
keep the National Guard up to the 399,500 that we write into this bil] 
that a trainee can be ordered by the Department into the National 
Guard or any other unit ? 

General Watsu. If the Congress gives them the authority. 

The Cuarrman. If Congress gives them the authority to order them 
in there. 

Colonel Stevenson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Notwithstanding the fact that it is a State organi- 
zation. 

Colonel Stevenson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. And the State controls it and it is under strict 
State control. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question there? Gen- 
eral, isn’t that implying, therefore, that a man who is inducted into 
the Armed Forces or into the National Security Training Corps can 
constitutionally be required to assume a dual status? 

Colonel Stevenson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. In other words, you assume that the Constitution 
permits a man to be inducted into a State National Guard? 

Colonel Stevenson. Absolutely. 

Mr. BLanprorp. And to answer a State call for any service required 
of him by the Governor? 

Colonel Stevenson. Yes. 

Mr. BLanprorp. And at the same time the other man who goes into 
an Organized Reserve unit is only subject to serve the Federal Gov- 
ernment. So the man who goes into the National Guard under your 
proposition is subject to two calls? 

Colonel Stevenson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. He can be called even in the event there is no 
emergency by the Governor of the State for as long a period as the 
Governor wants to call him. The man who goes into the Reserve unit 
can only be called in such numbers as the Congress may hereatter 
determine. 

General Watsu. Absolutely right, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Isn’t that giving the man who goes into the Na- 
tional Guard a tremendous responsibility as compared with the ma! 
that goes in the Organized Reserve? 

Mr. Brooxs. Gentlemen, that has always been the case with the Na- 
tional Guard under the volunteer system. 

General Watsu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You always had that dual responsibility. 

Mr. Bianprorp. On a voluntary basis. . 

Mr. Brooks. If you still give him the right to elect to go in the 
Guard and you count that service, knowing their pride in Louis 
ana—— 
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General Watsnu. We are only talking about UMT. We are not 
talking about any other law. 
The Cuarrman. That is right. 
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General Waxsu. And our only concern is with the product of UMT. 

The CHairMan. All right. Let’s follow that: With the product 
of the UMT. The trainee after he has had 6 months’ training, then he 
goes into some Reserve organization. You want it written into the 
bill that the Department of Defense can order him into the National 
Guard if it so sees fit to? 

Mr. Jounson. If the State agrees to it. 

The CHatRMAN. Wait. Is that correct ? 

General Watsu. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Then do you want to put in there provided it is 
agreeable to the State ? 

General Watsu. With the consent of the Governor, as you specified 
in the National Defense Act. : 

The CuatmrMan. If you put that in there, then it is all right. We 
will take a recess—— 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. General Walsh, 
shouldn’t there be a definite percentage, however, so you will be sure 
you have your strength in the National Guard ? 

Mr. Jounson. Isn’t that what it amounts to? They delegate him 
to serve the Reserve service in the National Guard. 

General Watsn. And give him some incentive for accepting that 
dual obligation. 

The CHamrMan. We will have to take a recess now. We have been 
in session ever since 10 o’clock. It is 4 o’clock now. I am getting a 
little tired. The committee is also tired. The witnesses are about 
to break down. We will start off tomorrow with Mr. Wilson and the 
witnesses we had scheduled today, some seven. We will start off with 
those witnesses tomorrow morning. 


General Watsu. May I express my thanks to the gentlemen of the 
committee and distinguished legal counsel. 

(Whereupon, at 4:10 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene at 
10a. m. the following day.) 








UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 29, 1952 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman of the 
committee, presiding. 
The CHatrrmMan. Let the committee come to order. This is a con- 
tinuation of the hearing on the universal military training bill. 
The first witness this morning is Mr. Rufus H. Wilson, assistant 
national service director of the AMVETS. 
Come around, Mr. Wilson. 
Mr. Witson. Thank you, Mr. Chi airman. 
The CuarrmMAn. Have you copies of his statement ? 
Mr. Smarr. That is right, they are distributed. 
The Cuarrman. Oh, yes; I see. 


STATEMENT OF RUFUS H. WILSON, ASSISTANT NATIONAL SERVICE 
DIRECTOR OF THE AMVETS 


. Witson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Rufus H. Wilson and I am the assistant national service 
director of AMVETS and the present legislative representative. 
AMVETS appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you in 
order that we may offer our comments on H. R. 5904, a bill providing 
for the administration and discipline of the National Security Train- 
ing Corps. 

AMVETS are intensely proud to endorse H. R. 5904 and to urge its 
immediate passage by the Congress. 

Our endorsement stems not from any belief that this bill is perfect 
or any belief that any such bill submitted to you would be perfect. 
Rather, that endorsement stems from the fact that H. R. 5904 is some- 
thing tangible and concrete. It is a proposal that will implement 
what we believe to be a program that is desired by the overwhelming 
majority of the American people. 

It is a proposal advanced after long and careful study by intelli- 
gent, patriotic American men who make up the membership of the 
National Security Training C ommission. These men have worked 
diligently to carry out the basic wishes of the Congress as expressed 
in Public Law 51, the Universal Military Training and Service Act. 

The National Security Training Commission deserves high praise 
from the American people. Its recommendations, so carefully out- 
lined, submitted, and explained are the first definite efforts of f demo- 
ratic progress to place into being a system of compelled equal obli- 
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gation and sacrifice. ‘The statements made by this Commission be fore 
this committee accentuated our conviction that universal militar 
training is America’s best frontier of perpetual preparedness. 

AMVETS could, of course, offer certain amendments which mi: 
improve this bill; however, we do not want to confuse the issue b) 
getting away from our basic desire. At best, any amendments w, 
might have would be ones that have been previously presented to this 
committee many times. Therefore, inasmuch as our support of U MT 
stems from a basic principle, we are perfectly willing to accept H. R. 
5904, leaving technical mechanics and related issues to Congress «nd 
the National Security Training Commission. 

Undoubtedly, difficulties will arise in the beginning of this program 
as they would in the beginning of any such program, but we in AM 
VETS are convinced that action to correct those difficulties carnot 
be taken until such time as experience is available from concrete 
reality. 

C onsequently, AMVETS have no suggestions to offer concerning ; 
proposal that in fact is drawn from a ‘multitude of such suggestions 
presented to Congress and discussed by Congress for many, man) 
years. 

By the passage of Public Law 51, the Congress accepted the 
principle of UMT. As a result, that same Congress now has 
opportunity to make a historic national dream come true—a dream 
dedicated in its final analysis to world peace, to an effective military 
preparedness, and dedicated to a system of service in the Armed Forces 
of the United States based on universal and equal sacrifice, obligation 
and training. 

For generation after generation young men who fight wars hia 
come home pleading to our Nation for adequate military training 
for American youth and for equality of sacrifice in national ene 
gencies. The people at home, however, instead of taking advantage 
of the painful lessons learned so recently in blood and ‘death, hav 
been so overjoyed at their immediate peace that they have failed to 
believe that war could ever happen again tothem. Thereafter, all to 
often, these same people have had to face the terrible knowledge ‘hat 
young Americans were once again facing ruthless enemies on foreig 
battlefields with only the barest minimum of training either for them 
selves or for the men around them—and all too often that know ledye 
has been graphically punctuated by the loss of a beloved son or hus 
band or father. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may digress here just a moment, we have heard, 
as others have heard, many comments about the fact that UMT woul 
make the United States a military state. It just seems to me "thi at 
there is all evidence in the world to refute that argument. There were 
15,000,000 men in World War IT and as far as I have been concerned 
and as far as my organization is concerned, we have seen no trace In 
the people who came home from that war ‘who were in the milit: 
service of any militaristic state. And we completely refute the arga 
ment. 

The Carman. In my viewpoint nothing has a tendency » to 
militarize a nation than to keep indefinitely a large standing eon in of 
professional soldiers. 

Mr. Wirson. In my opinion, sir, there is much more danger of 4 
militaristic state by doing that than there is by the establishment 0! 
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yniversal military training. I believe there is something inherent 
in the American people that makes a militaristic state impossible. 

The CuatrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Wiztson. And these arguments that UMT is going to do that 
and UMT is going to corrupt the Nation’s youth—why that is the 
most fallacious argument I ever heard. Iwasa very young man when 
[ went in the service, and I am still a young man. I certainly wasn’t 

corrupted when I went into the service and I don’t know anyone 
else that was, either. I think those arguments are strictly sidelight 
issues that do not enter into the program at all. They are typical 
things that come up in the beginning of any such program, perhaps. 
But they certainly are no ‘argument against universal military 
training. 

The CHarrMAN. Go ahead with your statement. 

Mr. Jounson. As a matter of fact, didn’t your military experience 
make you kind of anti-military after you got out ? 

Mr. Witson. I think I never heard a truer statement. 

Mr. Jounson. That was my experience. 

Mr. Witson. It certainly did to me. 

Following such a historic pattern, the veterans of World War IT, 
for 7 years, “have been faced with a task of attempting to convince the 
same type of honest American people that UMT is necessary and 
proper. We thank God, therefore, that the men we are urging ‘today 
to institute UMT were mindful of these facts last year when Public 
Law 51 was passed. We trust that now when the opportunity is pres- 
ent to place into reality the principles enunciated in that law that the 
lessons of history will not be forgotten. 

In our opinion the majority of the people of this Nation have wanted 
universal military training to be placed into effect for many years. 
Six national conventions of AMVETS have passed resoluions endors- 
ing such a proposal. Countless conventions of organizations much 
older than ours have also annually endorsed the proposal. These 
organizational mandates, when considered in conjunction with numer- 
ous publie-opinion polls, offer convincing proof that the people of the 
United States desire immediate implementation of this program. We 
in AMVETS think that the people of the United States have the right 
to expect that the Congres will take action to transpose such over- 
Whelmingly majority expressions favoring UMT into the law of the 
land in fact as well as in principle. 

American history is replete with the folly of indecision on military 
preparedness, As the chairman of this committee has so ably stated, 
and I think I am quoting out of context here: 

In time of peace the opponents of UMT say that we do not need it—in time of 
war they say that we cannot implement it. 

However, time and again this Nation has been faced with the necessity 
of quic kly building up our Armed Forces to meet the threat of im- 
nediate aggression and every time we have shamefully sent war 
veterans into battle once again while we belatedly tightened our na- 
tonal be Its and faced reality. In facing that reality, however, neces- 
sity has forced us to call on young semi-trained men to follow those 
veterans while our _— -powered economy moved from peaceful liv- 
ing toa state of wa 
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On each such occasion it has come to our attention that if universa] 
military training had been in effect, our task would have been muc! 
easier, or perhaps even nonexistent. 

Surely the Congress will not allow such events to once again be re. 
corded in our history when now it has before it an equitable proposal 
which is geared to national defense and is in accord with sound nation- 
aleconomy. Mr. Chairman, once again my national commander asked 
me to relate to you one experience to illustrate this point. He was at 
Princeton University and I think it was in 1942 he was commissioned 
into the Navy and sent to Anzio after 7 weeks’ training. After that 
7 weeks he was put in charge of all the guns on a transport and i) 
actuality he was put in charge of the lives of the men on that ship, 
with 7 weeks’ training. 

He tells me also that outside of three petty officers and three or 
four sailors who were lifetime Navy men, that the entire ship’s com 
plement was made up of men who had the same amount of training 
he had. And I say to you, sir, that if universal military training had 
been in effect, a situation such as that could never exist. 

The CHairman. In that connection, let me ask you this: If we 
had—— 

Mr. Witson. I’m sorry, sir. 

The Cuatrman. If we had a sufficient reserve as the result of UM 
training at the outbreak of Korea, would they have called the vetera: 
reservists or would they have called the UMT-trained reservists? It 
naturally follows they would have called first the UMT reservists 
instead of again imposing an obligation on the veteran reservist, isn’t 
that correct ¢ 

Mr. Wirson. I would certainly think so, sir. 

The Carman. And of course we all recognize the fact that it is 
again imposing a great obligation on the veteran reservist by calling 
him to active duty. He served 3 and 4 and 5 years and fought the 
battles of the Republic. Now he is called upon to do so again, due t 
the reason that we had no sufficient reserves in the pool and he had t 
serve. And if we had a Reserve organization of UMT trainees, w! 
we would have called those instead of calling on the veteran reservis 
to again defend his country; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Wirson. I certainly believe so, sir. 

The CnHamman. Now go right ahead. 

Mr. Wirson. Along that connection, sir, in my job in the office | 
handle claims of veterans, and I may say that no amount of ma 
has ever crossed my desk as voluminous as was the mail across m) 
desk in August, September, and October and November of 1: 
after Korea, of men who had been called up in the Reserves who hac 
established their families twice in one generation and had to be cal 
away. 

Certainly the most important question prevalent in this committe 
is: “Can we afford UMT now?” When we start talking about th 
expense of UMT, AMVETS believe that such a question should 

considered in broad form. We think these questions must be answered 

1. Can we afford, either morally or strategically, to send untrain 
or only partially trained young men into combat during nationa! 
emergencies / 

2. Can we afford to deny young Americans a decent chance at st! 
vival by diligently preparing them for eventualities over which Wé 
in the United States have little or no control ? 
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3 Ca n we continually afford a large standing Army capable of 
ining aggression wherever and whenever it appears and still have 
enough of that Army at home to defend our own shores if the need 
arises 

4, Can we afford to continually call upon the same men to defend 
us in time of war who by their patriotism can always be depended 
upon to volunteer, leaving other less enthusiastic individuals at home ? 

5. Can we continue to use as the Ready Reserve of our Armed Forces 
those citizens who have already served in other wars and who have 
once again demonstrated their patriotism by enlisting in those 
Reserves Y 

6. Can we expect our Armed Forces Reserve units to be built up 
to their essential military strength in the future in the light of experi- 
ence gained by reservists over the last 18 months? 

7. Can we expect the right amount of necessary fighting spirit 
from men who have been recalled from civilian pursuits twice in one 
veneration while thousands of other individuals never serve their coun 
try at all in the Armed Forces ¢ 

By that, sir, I don’t mean there is any lack of intestinal fortitude 

American servicemen, but I believe you can drive anyone onty 
so far. If it ever happens again, the Reserves would be in such a 
deplorable state that we would never get them fixed up. 

After these questions come to our attention, the answer to us ap- 
pears to be obvious. We have therefore come to the conclusion that 
this country cannot afford not to have UMT now. 

Last year, this committee was made aware of the plight of reservists 
being called up from all over this Nation to enter the Armed Forces to 
combat aggression in Korea. Many of the individuals that were called 
up for this purpose—and we realize they had to be called up—were 
veterans of World War II. Certainly these veterans had the right to 
expect that the Nation would depend equally upon its young men for 
sacrifices necessary to defend our freedoms. AMY E TS believe that 
these reservists had a legitimate complaint. 

We believe, however, that their complaints would nevet Have been 
existent had UMT been in effect previous to the time of hostilities in 
Korea inasmuch as UMT goes hand in hand with an adequate Reserve 
program, 

Congress has before it a golden opportunity—an op] ortun ity to 
place universal military training into effect on a limited scale. By so 
doing, the individuals that are charged with the administr: ae of such 
cle idertaking will have an opportunity to find the fault inherent in 

he beginning of any such program. 

= addition, the Congress i have an op portunity to observe, 
through periodic reports made by the National Security Training 
Commission, the actual working of UMT and take action ace ordingly. 

We therefore urge that the House Armed Services Committee im- 
mediately take action to report H. R. 5904. In our opinion, to do less 
than to implement UMT on at least a limited scale is a gamble that 
Americ a cannot afford to take. 

Phe Cuarman. Thank you very much, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Short, any questions ? 

Mr. Suorr. No. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Bates, any questions 4 
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Mr. Bares. I just wondered, Commander, whether your entire or. 
ganization is behind this bill and how you learn from the field the re 
actions and the feelings of the various members ? 

Mr. Wison. Sir, since the beginning of AMVETS, in 1944, whey 
the group met in Kansas City, a resolution has been passed at every 
national convention and to my certain knowledge has been reenunei- 
ated on at least seven occasions of the national executive committee of 
AMVETS, strongly endorsing immediate UMT. 

Mr. Bares. But nothing on this particular bill! Just the general 
proposition ¢ 

Mr. Witson. Just the general proposition. 

Mr. Bares. Of building up a strong Reserve. 

Mr. Witson. Last year we applauded the action of the Congress i 
passing Public 51. At our national convention once again in Boston. 
Mass., in September, we asked an immediate beginning ‘of UMT. 

Mr. Bares. Now, how was that discussed? Were the pros and cons 
given to the convention or does somebody make a speech and every- 
body else fall in line? How does that work 4 

Mr. Wuson. We have committees on different subjects, sir, and ow 
peace and preparedness committee has under its jurisdiction al! mili- 
tary affairs. And in that peace and preparedness committee I know 
that they met for some 35 or 36 hours and they adopted a long-range 
military and preparedness program and included among those resolu- 
tions they passed was the one on universal military training. I do 
know that it has received serious consideration by the floor delegates, 
It has been discussed and rediscussed and the pros and cons have been 
gone into. Outside of a limited smattering of opposition, our organi- 
zation by .and large has been wholeheartedly behind the proposal al 
the time, ever since our beginning in 1944, 

Mr. Bares. Now, it occurs to me that your committee on militar) 
affairs understand what is in the bill, but I was thinking more of the 
delegates at large that attend the convention. What exposure do they 
have to the mechanics of the bill ¢ 

Mr. Witson. Of course, sir, the delegates to a national convention of 
any organization in my opinion very seldom have themselves e xposed 
to the mechanies of any particular bill. They can only expose them 
selves to an issue. And they can only resolve that issue. Then the) 
have to wait for someone in Congress to come along with a bill or for 
someone to introduce a bill that they particularly support. 

Mr. Bares. I see. Then the only thing that these. people really « 
support was the concept of cutting down on the large standing Arm) 
and establishing a strong Reserve. That is what they are in favor of. 

Mr. Witson. That is correct, sir, particularly on the Reserve ques 
tion. Naturally in a younger organization such as ours, a great man) 
of our members have been called up in the Reserves. That program 
has been very close to our hearts fora long time. These men have bee! 
writing us letters from all over the world. Naturally they have bee! 
upset. They have been called away from their homes twice and they 
see people across the street who have never been called up. Naturals 
it has bothered them. I think there were some 17 State departments 0 f 


AMVETS that had resolutions at the national convention requesting 


congressional consideration of the Reserve problem. They are vers 
proud of the Brooks bill that passed in the House of Representatives. 





Particularly on the Reserve question they have been very concerned. 
They think that no Reserve can actually have been built up until such 
time as there is a universal military training program to place people 
into those Reserves. 

Mr. Bares. You would say, then, from your experience and contact 
with these people that a voluntary Reserve could not be established 
to the degree that is required, that it has to be involuntary, it has to be 
mandatory that people be put into a Reserve. 

Mr. Winson. Sir, when you start establishing a voluntary universal 
ilitary training, to a large degree you destroy the concept of uni 
ersal— 

Mr. Bares. I mean just the Volunteer Reserve, for instance, that 
we had before Korea. Do you think those d: ays are gone’ Do you 
think irreparable damage has been done so we cannot get an adequi ite 
Reserve established in the future under those same conditions? 

Mr. Winson. Sir, I am seriously afraid that is the truth. IT have 
eard many, many reservists talk. When they get home from Korea, 
when they get out this time and their Reserve enlistment is up, thes 
ive had it. 

Mr. Bares. They don’t want any more. 

Mr. Jounson. IT don’t think you understood Mr. Bates’ original 
question. I would like to have you answer that. He wanted to know 

iat reactions do you get from out in the field as to the sentiment, 
p ind con, on this proble mm? Do they think it is necessary, unneces- 
sary, or What 4 

Mr. Witson. Sir, each State department of AMVETS throughout 
the country has a State convention each year. “T hey have State execu- 
tive committee meetings. On many, many oceasions those State con- 
ventions and our State executive committees and our national execu- 
tive committee and our national convention have expressed approval 

‘universal military training. 

Mr. JonNson. In other words, that is just a reflection of the mem 

ship of the State, is that correct 

Mr. Witson. It isa reflection of our national membership, sir, from 

I the States. j 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, yes. 

Mr. Witson. Those resolutions after passing a State convention 

eto our national convention for consideration. 

Mr. Jounson. But you don’t have any information as to what the 

ought of the people is on the wider scale? You represent only a 
wall part of the people in the United States, that is in your member 

Do they reflect what their communities are thinking, do you 


\ 


Mr. Witson. I think they do, sir. 
k . JOHNSON, All right. 
. Witson. IT may say, sir, also that a great many times we have 
riven this argument: tha at mothers are against UMT because their 
sons are going away. We have always asked them two questions. 
he first question is: Do you agree in the event of another national 
lergency that your son is going to be called up ina draft’ Invari- 
bly they say “yes.” And then our next question is: If that be true, 
0 you not want your son to have a certain amount of training’ And 
he question is presented that way, invariably, even the mothers 
country are in favor of this proposal. in our opinion. 


7) 
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The Cnaimrman. Any questions from any other members of th, 
committee ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Wilson, is it not true that the statement 
you make here does not come from the executive committee of \ 
organization, it comes from the rank and file? 

Mr. Wixson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It is based on a resolution that originated } 
post, traveled through a State department to the floor of the nati 
convention. 

Mr. Witson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And there it was discussed ? 

Mr. Wixson. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And those for and those against had their d 
court, isn’t that true ? 

Mr. Witson. I might say it is true, sir, except that the proposal 
undoubtedly originated in many posts throughout the country 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now could you give us some idea of what 
centage of your membership is opposed to UMT? 

Mr. Witson. Sir, any figure I get would be conjecture, but I wo 
say less than 5 percent at the very most. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. I would say from my own personal experien 
with the AMVETS that I think you are extremely high in 
estimate. 

Mr. Witson. I am trying to be conservative, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I think it is probably less than 1 percent. That 
is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

The Cnamman. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunninauam. Did you take a vote of the individual member- 
ship / 

Mr. Witson. No, sir; except at the convention where there was a 
delegate from each post. 

Mr. Dove. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuatmrman. Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doyie. I’m sure the committee recognizes that Mr. Wils 
fore us is one of the youngest witnesses that has ever appeared bei 
us so far as age is concerned. I say that complimentary, Mr. WV 
to you. I think this is a very splendid statement. I wish to say 
the benefit of the committee that Iam particularly close to the a 
ties of the AMVETS organization in my own part of my native * 
of California. I personally know of the very strong advocacy, ove! 
term of years, of this very fine patriotic group and organization s 
as southern California is concerned, 

Mr. Winson. Thank you. 

The Cnarman. Thank you, Mr. Wilson, very much, if there ar 
further questions by members of the committee. Wait one minut’ 
There is one question I wanted to ask you. You said the AMVETS 
could of course offer certain amendments which might improve this 
bill. Then Jateron yousay: 

Consequently AMVETS have no suggestion to offer concerning a propos 
in fact is drawn from a multitude of such suggestions presented to ‘ 
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Now what amendments did you have in mind 4 

Mr. Wuson. The only amendment that had really crossed our mind, 
ir, was the one about the budget being prepared by the Security Train- 
ing ¢ ‘ommission. 

The CHarrMAN. AJ] right, thank you very much. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Chairman. The question you raised there a few 

nutes ago in regard to the destructive effect it would have in regard 

e morals of youth, how old where you when you went into the 

‘ice? Youseem to be very young. 

Mr. Witson. I had just passed my eighteenth birthday. 

Mr. Durnam. Eighteenth birthday / 

Mr. Wirson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. And at the present time, how old are you 4 

Mir. Winson. Lam 26. 

Mr. Durnam. Twenty-six. Have you been to college since you came 


Mr. Wirson. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. Durmam. You already went through college / 

Mr. Winson. Yes, sir. I was discharged in 1945, after having been 
returned from overseas. 

Mr. Dunnam. I think you are a typical example of what a man can 
do if he conducts himself properly in the service. 

a Wirson. Thank you very much. 

. Durnam. I don’t see the danger that has been outlined here by 

many in their viewpoints in regard to the destructive— 

Mr. Witson. I might say in our outfit in the Marine C orps the vast 
majority of the people were between 18 and 20 years of age and, if 
they were corrupt, then the entire military service was corrupt and i 
le entire military service was corrupt, then 15 million veterans are 
orrupt and I refute the whole argument. 

Mr. Durnam. That is the reason. I had about the same experience 
a son of mine who went in at 17, came out and was graduated 
vith a master’s degree at 26, about your age. I don’t believe this 
charge of “bad effects.” 
Mr. Witson. It just hasn’t been so. 
Durnam. It has been portrayed to us here by many, many 
fNesses 
he CHamman. If there are no further questions, thank you ver) 
. Mr. Wilson. 

Th e next witness is Mr. Louis C. Pakiser, executive director of the 

erican Veterans Committee. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS C. PAKISER, NATIONAL DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Pakiser. My name is Mr. Louis C. Pakiser. Iam the national 
rector of American Veterans Committee. I am pleased to be able 
re to make the support unanimous of all America’s veterans organ- 
us for universal military training. 
half of the American Veterans Committee (AVC), a Nation- 
organization of honorably discharged veterans of World War II, 
now of the Korean conflict, I want to thank the committee for 
s opportunity to present our views on universal military training. 
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Members of the National Security Training Commission, officials 
of the Defense Department, and other witnesses have already testified 
eloquently on the need for UMT to achieve long-term military security 
for the United States, and to protect the non-Soviet world agains 
aggression. We propose, therefore, to confine the major portion of 
AVC’s testimony to the question of how soon UMT can be instituted. 
and under what conditions. 

AVC supports UMT. 

We believe that it, together with a sound Reserve program, ean 
provide the “foundation of enduring strength” demanded by the 
military facts of life in this Kremlin-inhabited world. 

We approve the National Security Training Corps Act proposed 
by the Commission in its first report to the Congress. 

We are convinced that UMT can be instituted now. 

On first examination, it would appear that the military facts of 
life rule out the institution of UMT at an early date. According io 
estimates, a permanent standing force of no more than 1 million men 
can be maintained through voluntary enlistments in the Regula: 
Army, Navy, and Air Forces. A maximum of 800,000 physically and 
mentally fit youths reach military age each year. At best, and with 
a term of service of 2 years as at present, our Armed Forces can be 
maintained at a level of no more than 2.6 million men without dray 
ing “on the principal” of the available manpower pool, as the Con 
mission worded it. 

Balanced against our present military manpower policy, which 
calls for the maintenance of Armed Forces totaling 3.6 million men, 
it would appear that UMT cannot be instituted until our standing 
Armed Forces are substantially reduced. 

Actually, this is not the case. 

According to Lieut. Gen. Raymond S. McLain, a member of the 
Commission, the present selective-service machinery is not absorbing 
all of the available youths who reach draft age. He estimates thiat 
about 300,000 youths of recent draft age have not yet been inducted. 
This results from monthly variations in draft calls, and from the 
fact that in the early stages of the present military build-up, indue- 
tions have come from the higher-age brackets in the manpower poo! 
nequired since World War II ended. 

Therefore, some manpower is available now for UMT. 

Of course, these youths will pass into the manpower pool for lat 
draft calls, but the existence of this surplus points the way to the 
immediate institution of UMT. 

How is this to be done? 

It has been proposed that a modest UMT program be initiated, ca! 
ing for 60,000 volunteers annually who would later be required to 
serve an additional 18 months on active duty. To American Veterans 
Committee, this seems a timid approach. _ 

American Veterans Committee believes in a bold approach to UMT. 
looking toward a full-scale program of 800,000 a year in the near 
future. This can be accomplished by confining inductions under the 
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selective-service program to men who are over 19 years old, in effe 
by raising the draft age. 

Then youths of 18 could be inducted into the National Security 
Training Corps for UMT. Under this scheme, UMT and selective 
service would operate simultaneously, with 18-year-olds going ‘1 
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UMT, and older men in the manpower pool going into the Regular 
Armed Forces. 

However, American Veterans Committee feels that the UMT pro- 
cram should be compulsory and not voluntary. An essential in- 
vredient of any successful UMT program must be its compulsory 
nature. No voluntary system can be universal. 

We believe further that as long as our military manpower require- 
ments are greater than the 2.6 million men that can be maintained on 
a long-term basis through volunteers and universal service, UMT- 
trained youths must be required to serve at least 18 months on active 
duty after their 6-months-training period is ended. To allow them 
to return to civilian life while older men are being required to remain 
on active duty would be wrong. 

It may be argued that granted UMT could be instituted in this way, 
the required training cadre cannot be spared from the Regular Armed 
Forces. 

In the first place, no UMT program can begin with 800,000 trainees 
all at once. It would begin on a relatively small scale, with modest 
demands for training personnel, increasing steadily but swiftly as 
the program gathered steam. 

Secondly, much of the training cadre withdrawn for UMT would 
be used to train selective service inductees anyway, and as the UMT 
program increased, the selective-service program could be gradually 
reduced. 

Thirdly, if needed, uncalled reservists could be called to active duty 
temporarily to staff the National Security Training Corps. These are 
not ordinary times; extraordinary measures are called for. 

We suggest that the target for combined UMT and standing Armed 
Forces could be increased from 3.6 million men to 4 million, with the 
extra 400,000 being assigned as the UMT training cadre. 

| would like to add here that I agree with many of the previous 
witnesses I have heard yesterday that the estimate of one training 
person to two persons in the training corps is probably high, so that 
the actual number who would be required in a training cadre would 
not be as much as 400,000 men. 

The actual increase in cost would be far less than the $4 billions 
estimated as needed for the UMT program. 

This program we have suggested permits a gradual transition to 
UMT, with the full-scale UMT program of 800,000 annually being 
achieved while our military manpower requirements are still sub- 
stantially above 2.6 million. Therefore, although UMT is “no alter- 
native to the maintenance of substantial standing forces,” as the 
Commission rightly reported, it can be an integral part of such a 
program, 

With UMT at a full-scale level before the Kremlin feels inclined 
to reduce the current international tension to a degree that will permit 
a gradual reduction of our standing forces, the machinery on which 
sich a reduction can be based will already be in existence. As soon 
is It proves feasible to reduce our standing forces substantially below 
2.6 million, UMT could be transformed into a 6-months’ training 
program by dropping the requirement of an extra 18 montlis of active 
duty, and the build-up of a strong reserve force could begin in earnest. 

Without the institution of UMT during the present crisis, the time 
lig between a reduction in force and the institution of UMT would 
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expose America and the whole non-Soviet world to a period of gray; 
danger. It is at just such a time that the Soviet Union might risk 
all-out war for a quick victory. That crisis could only be met by 
calling again veterans of the Korean conflict. 

We have studied the plans of the Army, Navy, Air Force, an 
Marine Corps for standard UMT training programs, and they mee 
with our approval. We believe, that the safeguards proposed by the 
Commission for the morals, morale, and welfare of the trainees are 
sound. 

We urge this committee not to accept the views of those who oppose 
UMT for religious-pacifist, antimilitarist, and moral grounds, ; 
matter how sincerely and honestly they may be held. We are dis 
turbed that UMT opponents are using our present military require 
ments as an argument against the early institution of UMT. We do 
not believe that all of these people are playing fair with this com 
mittee, nor with the American people, since if they had their way 
some of them would also do away with selective service as it now 
exists. 

American Veterans Committee strongly urges the committee t 
enact the National Security Training Corps Act, with full authority 
for the early institution of UMT. No one can afford to ignore the 
Commission’s warning that every generation of Americans “without 
exception” has gone to war. 

American Veterans Committee hopes that, with UMT and a sound 
Reserve program, world war III may be avoided. But we must al 
agree, the world is not safe for democracy yet. 

I would like to add here that when we are talking about UMT, we 
are talking about half a program. The other half has already been 
reported out by this committee and enacted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the Armed Forces Reserve Act; but the Senate has not 
enacted that yet; and a half a program with UMT alone may be 
worse than no program at all. So unless we have a sound Reserve 
program, UMT may well be wasted. 

Again, I want to thank the committee for hearing the views of the 
American Veterans Committee. 

The Cuarman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Short, any questions? 

Mr. Snort. No. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Bates, any questions? 

Mr. Bares. I just wondered, on your first page, you mentioned 
that: 

According to estimates, a permanent standing force of no more than 1 
men can be maintained through voluntary enlistments— 

I thought there was a 2-million figure. 

Mr. Paxtser. Well, sir, I think on reflection that 1,000,000 is pro! 
ably low. Two million is probably high. We have read a num 
of different estimates and reports and actually I don’t think anyone 
can say how many people we can get through volunteers alone. Bu 
I would agree that the 1,000,000 is low. 

From our own contacts of American Veterans Committee member 
who have been recalled into the Armed Forces and contacts we have 
built up among the new servicemen, a substantial number of these 
servicemen plan to serve another term of service after their current 
term of serviee expires. They feel this way because of the uncer 
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tainty of the times. They don’t know whether they are going to be 
able ever in the foreseeable future, the next 5 or 10 years, go back to a 
normal civilian life. And so a large number of them are inclined to 
an additional period of service. So I would say that that figure is 
low. Lam inclined to think that the 2,000,000 is probably high. But 
[ think we are better off in our standing forces than I have indicated 
here in my testimony. 

Mr. Barres. Somebody indicated yesterday it was 2 million and I 
certainly don’t know which figure is correct. But it is important that 
we have a pretty good idea of what it really is. 

On page 3 you gave a proposal where these men would go in under 
present circ umstances because of certain military manpower require- 
ments, would go into 6 months and then have 1S months’ service. 

Mr. Pariser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. What is the difference between that and the draft as 
we have it ? 

Mr. Paxiser. There is no substantial difference in that because 
this proposal as a proposal to use UMT at the present time as a means 
of continuing our standing forces at the high level that we feel is 
a result of the current international crises is needed. However, it 
gives you the machinery upon which you can make a gradual transi- 
tion from a UMT program and building up a strong Reserve from 
the situation we have at the present time. We are very much afraid 
that if the actual institution of UMT is delayed under the period you 
ean cut your Armed Forces down to that one or two million or what- 
ever it is through volunteers, that the time lag is going to be a very 
dangerous period. We think that this way UMT at least partially 
can be instituted now. 

Of course, this is a theoretical statement here and like all theories 
it doesn’t work out quite that way in practice. It would begin grad- 
ually and the number of 18- year-olds that you would transfer into the 
UMT program and later over to active duty would be relatively small 
inthe near future. But it could, if our manpower requirements are 
reduced in the next 4 or 5 years actually be initiated on a full-scale 
basis. That is what we want. 

Mr. Bares. Well, your idea, then, is to build up the Reserve with 
these UMT men who will have 24 months’ service ? 

Mr. PAKISER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bates. Well, why can’t you do the same thing with the draft 
today’? After these people will get through the draft, they have to 
go in the Reserve. We are building up the Reserve Forces through 
the medium of the draft. It seems to me it is identical with what you 
recommend, excepting calling it by a different name. 

Mr. Paxiser. Actually, that would be true. You would be build- 

ig up the Reserve from the present draftees who were serving a 
ae. period and they would also be obligated to serve a certain 
amount of time in the Ready Reserve. 

However, if you do that, you are not going to have in existence the 
—— ‘ry upon which to build the sound UMT program later and 

: feel strongly that that machinery should be in existence now. 

“We think that the National Security Training Commission and the 
set-up that will control the UMT program should gain the experience 
on which to base their later program. We think it can be done in 
tis way. I don’t imagine that the 800,000 figure would be reached 
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for some time. But while they are building up to it, the training (oy). 
mission is gaining experience in how to conduct a UMT program and 
therefore, they are going to be able to do it. They are going to make 
their mistakes now. ‘They are going to be able to conduct a prograr, 
efficiently when we are able to scale down our Armed Forces. 

Mr. Bares. Of course, I don’t visualize any tremendous problems 
during this 6 months training. I don’t see how it is so radically 
different than what you go into today in training a man for 4 months, 
It is an extension of the 6 months; of course, it might be a little bit: 
but basically I don’t see any tremendous difference between what yo 
have now for 4 months and what you propose for 6. 

Mr. Paktser. There is an additional advantage to this proposal, 
in that this calls for universal military training. Under the present 
system you have selective service, in which certain groups are deferred, 

Now, if we had our way—— 

The CHatrman. Wait a minute—— 

Mr. Paxiser. The military training would be universal. 

The CHatrman. No. You must keep the record straight. 
same standard of induction apples to the UMT trainee as that ap 
plied for the induction of the draftee. So while it carries the name 
universal military training, it would be a selective form of draft for 
service. 

Mr. Paxiser. Yes, well, I would—— 

Mr. Jounson. Wait a minute. That wouldn't be it, Mr. Chairman, 
because if you have UMT, you take everybody who can qualify. 

Mr. Paxtser. Yes. 

Mr. Jonnson. In the draft you don't take everybody who ca 
qualify. You just take them by lot, isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Paxiser. I believe that is correct. We would approve of 
versal military training as nearly as possible and we would approve 
the calling now of people who might qualify for deferment for various 
reasons later. That 6 months of training would be a valuable asset 
and their passage into the Ready Reserve would begin at least on a 
small-seale basis to build up the Reserve that we think we are going 
to need in the future. 

Mr. Bates. I think your program makes more sense than calling 
a man for 6 months and sending him home for a few months and then 
calling him back in again. 

Mr. Paxiser. We would be very much opposed to that. 

Mr. Bares. I would think so. 

The Cnarrman. Any further questions by members of the « 
mittee ? 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Van Zandt. ‘ 

Mr. Van Zanvr. The witness said the UMT was just part of this 
over-all Reserve program. I wonder if he would go into a Little more 
detail on that. 

Mr. Paxiser. I would prefer not to go into the Reserve program 
in detail. Our legislative director, Mr. Charles Slayman, is an expert 
on the Reserve program and he will be testifying on it before the 
Senate committee. I merely try to point out that we have to enact 
the Brooks bill in the Senate, and without the enactment of that bill. 
which sets up these categories of the Ready and the Stand-by and the 
Retired Reserve, we would be wasting our time in enacting a UM 
program. 
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[am familiar with this bill, but I am not an expert on it. I think 
it is one of the most important bills that has been passed recently by 
the House of Representatives and hope the Senate will follow suit. ~ 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Isn’t this true, now: If we do enact the Reserve bill 
without UMT, the Reserve bill will not be effective ? 

Mr. Pakiser. No, sir, not quite, because you will have going into 
the Reserve, at least. some men from the present selective-service pro- 
gram. but I would generally agree with you that they are two 
halves of a program and you have to have bot h. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I look at this program as set up in three cate- 
gories. First, the Reserve UMT to supply the manpower and then 
ROTC to supply the officer material and if you lack one of the three 
vou do not have a rounded-out program. , 

’ Mr. Paxisrer. I would certainly agree with that analysis. 

Mr. Paxiser. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the witness a 
question. 

You suggest that the draft age be changed to 19 and then start tak- 
ing the bovs into UMT at 18. Is it your suggestion, then, that each 
boy on a universal basis as you proposed a moment ago, take 6 months’ 
training, following which he goes into service for 18 months 4 

In other words, every boy beginning at 18 could look forward to 2 
years of the military ¢ 

Mr. Paxiser. That is right, that is what we believe should be 
done. After they completed UMT, these men would pass into the 
Ready Reserve and we feel that they should be called into active serv- 
ice as SOON as possible after they complete their UMT program. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. But that couldn’t be until they are 19 years of 


age. 
The CuamMan. That isright. Nineteen years of age. He shouldn't 


be called until he is 19 years of age, in my judgment. 

Mr. Paxiser. Even though they are in the Ready Reserve / 

The Cuairman. Even though he is in the Ready Reserve because 
we don’t draft until he is 19 years of age. 

Mr. Paxtser. I think it is unfortunate, then. 

The CHairman. No. I think it is right. I have come to the con- 
clusion that Congress would make a mistake if it drafted boys below 
19 years of age. There are no two ways in my mind on that now. I 
am thoroughly convinced that 18 years of age is a little bit too young 
to put them in the service, if you have anyone in the other group. 

Mr. Paxiser. Well, probably in practice, the UMT program calls 
for the training of 18-year-olds. At least, in the initial stages while 
you are getting the machinery into action you probably would be 
moving toward the 1814-year-old age at any rate, so that the time 
lag between UMT service and being called up for active duty should 
be relatively small. We had hoped that it would be kept to a min- 
imum. 

The Cuamman. Now, as to the ability to maintain the force with- 
out selective service, the Navy today has 790,000 men that have volun- 
tered, the Air Force, 900,000, and the draft is only applying to the 
Army and to the Marine Corps. I don’t know to what extent the 
service could go without the draft. I don’t know whether it would be 
2million or 1 million. 

But I know right today that we have 1,600,000 in the service that 
are volunteers. We probably have more than that. That is exactly 





what the Navy and Air Force did. The Navy have 790,000 volun teers 
and the Air Force has 900,000, excluding inactive recalled resery; ists, 

Now, it might be possible and it was testified that vou could main- 
tain a standing force of approximé utely 2 million men by a volunteer 
system. And based upon this, it looks very much like you could do so, 

Mr. Ciementr. How many volunteers for the Army ? 

The Cuairman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is quite high and the number of reenlisi ments 
are running exceedingly high. 

The Cuairman. The volunteers for the Navy is 790,000 and the 
Air Force 900,000. That is the volunteer. 

Mr. Paxtser. If those volunteer estimates are correct. I would be 
inclined to think they are a little high because you find volunteering 
comes much easier when you know you are going to be called into 
service later, but if those are correct—— 

The CuatrmMan. Nevertheless, they are volunteers. There may be 
something to what you say, that the draft is in front of them and 
therefore, they go in. Therefore, that is very eg Volunteer enlist- 
ments for those two services. The Air Force and N Vavy don’t use it 
at all today. 

Mr. Paxkiser. That convinces us all the more, then, that the pos 
sibilities of an early and broad institution of UMT are very good. 

The CHairman. That is right; exactly. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Bernard Weitzer, the national legislative 
director, Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America. 

Mr. Werrzer. My name is Bernard Weitzer, national legislative 
director of the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America. 

The CHatrMAN. You may proceed. 

Mr. Werrzer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, on 
behalf of the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America, 
I am happy to express our appreciation of this opportunity to wh ar, 
once again, in favor of universal military training, this time in accord 
ance with H. R. 5904, which you are now considering. T am her 
now by virtue of the resolution passed at our fifty-sixth annual co 
vention held in Atlanta, Ga., September 2-6, 1951. For 31 years, 
substantially more than one-half the life of our organization, we 
have been trying to secure the enactment of universal military train- 
ing. It seems to me it is now long past the time when as a natior 
we must cease to follow the pattern of the man who couldn't fix lis 
leaky roof because it was raining and decided that he did not 
fix it because it was not raining. 

The failure to act before this on a universal military traiming pro 
gram undoubtedly is one of the prime reasons why our national debt 
now stands at the stupendous figure of $260,000,000,000. Please bear 
this huge debt figure in mind and add to it the hundreds of billions of 
tax dollars collected to pay war costs when people say to you thiat 
universal military training is costly. We have paid and paid and paid 
and will continue to pay for not havi ing had universal military tra 
ing when we first recognized the need for it through the lessons lear * 
during World War I. 

We had those lessons driven home to us again in World W 
Korea is giving us a bitter third lesson on the same subject. 
universal military training been enacted in 1948, as proposed by 
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Compton committee, we would not be hearing the complaints from 
reservists Who saw long service in World War II and who had to be 
recalled to fill in the gaps in our Army, Navy, and Air Force which 
are fighting the aggression of the Communists in Korea. ‘There would 
have been about two and a half million universal military training 
reservists to call upon. It is more than likely that there would have 
been no aggression in Korea had universal military training been in 
effect. What is more, there would have been no such disruption of the 
families, the enterprises, and the business, professional and agricul- 
tural careers of the reservist veterans who have been called to serve. 

The point is that an adequate defense program is not low in cost 
but it is very much less costly than an inadequate defense, during the 
yeriod in which we are living and which it seems we are fated to en- 
dure for many years to come. Furthermore, a universal military 
training program, such as you are considering as contemplated in 
Public Law 51 plus the Reserve program passed by your committee 
and by the House, is much less costly than the larger size standing 
army Which will be necessary for years to come if universal military 
training is not instituted at the earliest possible date. Your Reserve 

eram will be a hollow shell unless you have this universal military 
training program to provide the members of the Reserve. 

Our organization looks upon universal military training as a life- 
saving measure. It will save the lives of countless thousands of men 
and other casualties of more thousands because they will be sooner 
and better prepared to meet the hazards of combat should that be nee- 
essary. It will avoid needless casualties among the Regulars when 
universal military training trained men are called into the ranks in- 
stead of hurriedly trained recruits such as were used in emergencies 
during World War II. Should there be a third world war, there will 
not be time, as there has been in past wars, to prepare and train the 
huge forces of fighting men that we will need to win. We shall prob- 
ably never again be able to hip hurray about a victory won by Amer 
icans Who leaped from their desks, shops and farms and without pre- 
vious training, whipped a powerful, diabolical enemy bent on out 
destruction, 

Yes, it costs money for a universal military training program but 
it cost no more or very little more for 6 months’ training for a man 
der universal military training than it does for the initial 6 months 
for a man who enlists or who is brought into the Armed Forces by 
selective service. May I remind you again that your committee's 
objective is, and I am confident, the achievement of universal military 
training will be, to cut the cost of a permanent, adequate defense pro- 
gram. You will be using the time of these trainees at a period when 
ihe training will be least disruptive of their economic and personal 


ves 


pro 


[t seems to me that the provisions in the bill for the protection of 
the morals and the welfare of the trainees are well considered and will 
be well carried out by the training agencies under the supervision of 
the National Security Training Commission. I hope your committee 
will pay little heed to the citations by some witnesses of lurid novels 
is true and representative pictures of the morals of the men in our 
Armed Forces. It is disgraceful to smear and besmirch the character 


-™ Ld = » ; mane ° ° : 
ind behavior of the 18 million veterans in this country by spreading 
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such inferences on your records. You have a sizable group of ye 


trans in the Congress. Do you detect any significant difference iy, be 
havior or attitudes between the Members who are veterans and thoy 


who did not happen to serve in the armed services ? 
I venture to say that you will agree that in the Congress and 


your own communities clear across these United States, veterans ay 


providing as much as or more than their proportionate share of the 


leadership and the forces which make for clean government and cles 


living. They have not been debased by their services to their country 


in our Armed Forces. In fact they have been ennobled, uplifted 
given 2 greater appreciation of the things they fought for—the fre 


dom, the homes and the families which we all prize. I am confident 


that the boys who go through the universal military training pr 
gram will turn out to be as good men as the veterans who are sprea 
throughout the country. 

I have met and talked, at various times, with literally thousand 
veterans of World War I and World War Ti. I do not find an 
are militaristic as a result of their war experience nor do | 

slightest tendency on their part to lean forward toward the dom 

of any militaristic group. I believe your own experiences with vi 
erans Will bear out that statement. If the veterans who spend ma 
months in training camps, in gts Forces installations and in ad 


tion, fought in all corners of the world, have not become militarists 


military dupes or military puppets, what reason is there to su ipp 
that 6 months’ training under the National Security Training ( 
mission program plus service in the Reserves, will produce all ; 
evils which the opponents of this bill have pictured, repeatedly, 
Vou. 


I know that in accordance with your usual practice your committee 
will ae the bill before you, line by line and paragraph by para 


graph, to be sure that it is as right as you can make it. In t 
connection, I hope that you will consider H. R. 5903 and H. R. | 
which are very similar to H. R. 5904 except for some changes which, 


A 


believe, make more specific, the civilian control of the training pro 


gram and which clarify the terms of service in the National Guard ani 
Reserve components. 
Thank you for this privilege of presenting to you, the views of 


Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America in favor 0! 
universal military training which we are confident will save lives and 


money and which will help to provide an adequate defense for 
country. 

The CHatrman. Thank you very much. Mr. Bates, any quest 
of the witness / 

Mr. Bares. No, sir, not at this time. 

The Cuatrmman. Mr. Durham / 

Mr. Duruam. No. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 

Now the next witness is Mr. Francis M. Sullivan, national legis! 
tive director of the Disabled American Veterans. <All right 
Mr. Sullivan, it will be a pleasure for the committee to have the a 
fits of the views of the national legislative director of the Disa 
American Veterans. 


now, 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. FOSTER, REPRESENTING DISABLED 
AMERICAN VETERANS 


Mr. Foster. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Sullivan was unable to be here 
this morning and I am substituting for him. I am Mr. Sullivan’s 
assistant and my name is Charles E. Foster, and I am representing 
the Disabled American Veterans. 

The CuairMAN. All right, Mr. Foster. 

Mr. Foster. I might say to begin with—— 

The CHarkMAN. Have you a statement / 

Mr. Fosrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. They have been misplaced, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatmrman. Have you any, Mr. Foster / 

Mr. Smarr. He —— to the committee, Mr. Chairman, but 

they have been mispl: aced. I don’t seem to be able to locate 

Mr. Fosrer. I have some here. 

The Cuatrrman,. Go right ahead, Mr. Foster. 

Mr. Foster. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The DAV appreciates the opportunity to appear before your com 
mittee this morning in support of legislation designed to re lemient 

wd to make effective the provisi ons of P ubhie Law Dl. of the first 
session of this Congress. ‘The initiation of a universal ooo lr 
ing program is long past due and we are extremely hopeful thet this 
committee will favorably report the bill, H. R. 5904, with several 
changes and the least possible delay. 

Public Law 51 gave legal recognition to the principle of universal 
military training for the first time in our history. It also authorized 
the establishment of a National Security Traiming Corps yon created 


| National Security Training Commission, charged with the specific 
responsibility of outlining a broad training program and to exercise 
general supe ‘rvision over such a training program. Under Publi 
Law 51, the training program is to be initiated when the recommenda- 


tions of the Commission have been approved by act of Congress. The 
ill, H. R. 5904, is designed to accomplish this purpose. 

The DAV, in keeping with its long standing position for an 
lective universal military training program to provide this nation 
vith a trained corps of citizen-soldiers, urges this committee, to take 
positive, affirmative action now so that the United States will not be 
ght off “first base” again. From all evidence at hand, this Natio 
snow, and will be for many years to come, faced with the since 
of doing one of two things: (1) To maintain a huge standing army; or 
2) to invoke a program of universal military training and service 
that will, with the lapse of time, turn every young man reaching a 
certain age into a skilled military specialist with a minimum of fost 
tine or wasted effort. 

Traditionally and historically, the American people are opposed to 
the concept of a huge sti unding army. The sy have not forge tten that 
eof the greatest indignities imposed upon the colonists by the Brit- 
‘i Was that of quartering the King’s troops. It is apparent, there- 
lore. that the alternative proposal, universal military training and 
ervice, as recommended by the Commission, should be ap proved bv 

Congress, 

The DAV believes that the congressional intent of Public Law 51 
sto provide for the establishment of a trained cadre of citizen-sol- 
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diers as distinguished from members of the Regular Armed Forces, 
We recommend to this committee that the bill reported by you should 
clearly emphasize this distinction. The DAV further recommends 
to this committee that the National Security Training Comiiissio) 
continue to exercise, in every respect. the administrative, financial, and 
policy control of the National Security Training Corps so that j 
will in no sense of the word become dominated by the military heads 
of our armed services. We sincerely believe that the people of the 
United States and the Members of Congress have clearly expressed 
themselves as opposed to any such military control of the activities of 
the Corps. 

A further and extremely cogent reason for insuring the civilian con- 
trol of the Corps, is founded in the belief that the cost of this pro 
gram can thereby be materially lessened. With all due respect to th 
personnel of the Regular Military Establishment, and without in 
tending any reflection whatsover on their military ability, we cannot 
help but feel that this program can be conducted far more economically 
by competent, outstanding civilian commissioners. 

The National Guard and Organized Reserve units are the backbone 
of our citizen-soldier Armed Forces. If the bill reported by this 
committee to implement the recommendations of the National Se- 
curity Training Commission does not contain a provision whereby 
trainees, upon completion of their 6-month mandatory duty, must 
serve for a stated period in a National Guard or Organized Reserve 
unit then the primary objective of this legislation will fail. Unless 
such service is required the 6-month training will, by and large, be con 
pletely wasted and the clear intent of Congress to establish a large 
citizen-soldier army capable of rapid expansion to meet threats of 
aggression will be circumvented. 

At the present time, the National Guard and the Organized Reserv: 
units are unable to fill and to maintain their minimum required | 
listed strength. Existing laws on this subject have completely fa!! 
to encourage active participation in these units. It is all too tru 
that thousands upon thousands of enlisted reservists ignore their re 
sponsibility and obligations to participate in the training program: 
of the Reserve and National Guard. 

The DAV feels that it is imperative for this committee to clear!) 
and expressly provide for continued and active participation for ® 
stated period of time in the training programs of the Reserve 
National Guard units. How this can best be accomplished should 
a matter of real concern to the members of this committee fo1 
the obligation to serve can be enforced, either by adequate incentive 
proper penalty, the entire program will resolve into nothing ! 
than a paper force. In our opinion, this is the most important !2 
of this entire program and it is sincerely hoped that the comm) 
will be able to devise safeguards to insure continued and active } 
ticipation by the UMT and service trainees in the Reserve and \® 
tional Guard programs. 

In conclusion, the DAV strongly urges this committee to expe 
tiously report the bill, H. R. 5904, and to incorporate therein thes’ 
recommendations. We feel that this is not a matter to be permitt« 
to languish and die in this Congress, nor is it a matter to be passe’ 
on for the consideration of future Congresses. It is a matter of Ui 
utmost importance requiring immediate action. We recognize, ° 


tt 
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course, that it will be necessary from time to time for this and future 
Congresses to enact amendments in order to iron out the “bugs” which 
will inevitably arise. The fact that such modifications will become 
necessary, however, should not deter this C ongress from its clear-cut 
objective to establish a National Security Training Corps at this time. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you, Mr. Foster. Any questions from any 
nembers of the committee ? ; ; 

(No respénse. ) 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Foster. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatRMAN. Now the next witness is Mr. Francis J. Garvey. 
American Dental Association. ‘ 

Mr. Conway. Mr. Chairman, Dr. Earnest was to present the Amer- 
ican Dental Association’s-——- 

The CruatrMan. Doctor who? 

Mr. Conway. Dr. Earnest. 

The CuarrMan. Dr. Earnest. 

Mr. Conway. And he was unable to remain. Dr. Camalier, from 
Washington, D. C., is here to make the presentation. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Doctor, the committee will be glad to 
have your statement. 

Dr. Camauier. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuairmay. Wait 1 minute, Doctor. You may proceed, Doctor. 


STATEMENT OF DR. C. WILLARD CAMALIER, PAST PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION, ACCOMPANIED BY BERNARD 
J. CONWAY 


Dr. Camanrer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, Iam 
Dr. C. Willard Camalier, of Washington, D. C. I am a past presi- 
dent of the American Dental Association, and I appear here to sum- 
marize the association’s position on the dental problems involved in 
the National Security Training Commission’s report and proposed 
legislation, the latter being H. R. 5904. With me is Mr. Bernard J. 
Conway, the assistant secretary of the association’s council on legis- 
lation. ‘The formal statement of the association on this matter has 
been filed with your committee. Dr. J. Claude Earnest who presented 
that statement and was to summarize the association’s position before 

is unable to be here today. 
American Dental Association’s concern is with the effect of 
H. R. 5904 and the Commission’s recommendations on (1) the dental 
care of trainees; (2) the future enrollments in dental schools; and (3) 
the post-training lability of the Federal Government for training- 
connected dental injuries and diseases. 

ts ‘association recognizes as one of its principal concerns the ade- 

staffing of the military Dental Corps to insure that the dental 

h of military personnel is protected. But the association is 
ally aware of the need for an adequate number of dentists to care 
civilian dental health needs. Neither the military nor civilian 
society, then, should have a disproportionate share of the available 
ental manpower. The distribution, to be equitable, must be governed 
by relating the available number of dentists to the dental health re- 
juirements of the total population. The association believes that its 
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recommendations for the scope of dental treatment of UMT trainecs 
will prevent a serious disturbance of that balance and at the same ti 
assure a sound and reasonable program for maintaining the shesital 
health of trainees. 

The program recommended will assure the trainee of the correctiy, 
treatment necessary to enable him to meet, and to keep him fit for, ; 
physical hardships of training, taking into consideration the objects 
of that training and its brevity. The association recommends that a 
complete dental examination, with bite-wing radiograms, be give 
to each person at the time of induction and again at the time of ) 
“wg se; that during the period of training only such dental treatny 
be provided as is necessary to enable the trainee properly to carry « 
his duties; and that insofar as possible the examinations at time « 
induction be given by civilian dentists or Reserve officers on day-to 
day duty assignments. Such a program, of its nature, should | 
to a minimum the number of dental officers required to service 
corps. 

The association is likewise concerned with the effect of the Res 
obligations on ex-trainees engaged in predental and dental sty) 
It approves the Commission’s proposal that all physically and me: 
tally fit male persons undergo training during the transition perio; 
between graduation from high school and entrance into college. T 
association, however, recognizes that future enrollments in de 
schools will suffer unless those engaged in predental and dental st 
are permitted to continue their courses of study until graduation o: 
withdrawal. In order to assure this result the association recommends 
that Congress establish, at the inception of this program, a firm pol 
for protecting the source of future dentists, physicians, and other es 
sential scientific personnel. The association suggests a plan whereby 
ex-trainees while engaged in essential study will be ah COED 0 app! 
for and receive a postponement of their lability for recall to activ 
duty. The 71-year period of liability would neither be short 

nor lengthened: it would be merely postponed until graduatior 
withdrawal. This would be consistent with the policy now in 
under selective service for deferring students engaged i 

study. That policy is designed to keep a steady flow of qualifi 
sons into such professions as dentistry and medicine which 
essential to the public health and welfare. 

The liability of the Federal Government for post-training d 
care is still another area of American Dental Association cone 
The association agrees with the Commission that post-tran 
health benefits should not approximate the postservice benefits pres- 
ently available to veterans under law. The reasons given by the 
Commission for that position are concurred in by the associatio! 

The American Dental Association recommends that dent: al treat: 
ment of those persons who have completed their training be predicated 
only upon clear and convincing evidence that the dent al condition W as 
not present at the time of entry into military service, that it ac tually 
occurred during the period of military service, that it was not tre ated 
or completely corrected duri ing the term of military service and that 
treatment be limited to the initial correction of the dental condition. 

The method proposed by the Commission for satisfying the Gov- 
ernment’s liability for training-connected injuries and disease seems 
reasonable and practicable. If Congress should approve the recom 
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mendations of the Commission in this regard, that is provided, among 
other things, the benefits of the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act, 
the association proposes that the latter act be amended to specify 
the dental benefits available under it and to clarify the manner of pro- 
viding and obtaining those benefits. As part of the formal statement 
fled with the Commission, the association suggests the appropriate 
gmendatory language. 

| want to thank the committee for allowing us to appear before you 
at this time and the courtesy which you are showing. 

The CnarkMAN. Thank you very much, Doctor. It is a pleasure to 
have the benefit of the views of the Dental Association. Are there any 
jiestions from any members of the committee / 

Mr. Suorr. Doctor, won’t the administration of this program be 
rather costly and expensive 4 How are you going to determine just the 
state of man’s teeth at the time of induction or during his training or 
after he is released ¢ 

Dr. Gimauier. The idea would be, of course, to examine him before 
ie goes in, probably in the section of the country from which he comes. 
He could be examined in a dental office. That would probably be the 
most feasible thing to do. 

Mr. Suorr. It would mean a good deal of bookkeeping, I should 
think. 

Dr. CAMALIER. There would be. surely. But something has to be 
done. You wouldn’t want him to go in without knowing his dental 
condition at the time and then not be taken care of properly. And 
after he is inducted, of course, we figure that the Army Dental Corps, 
the Navy Corps or the Air ( ‘orps, Whatever corps it may be, would take 
care of him. Then, when he leaves, of course. we would take another 
full X-ray to find out the condition as it was when he leaves the service. 
Mr. Suorr. Does vour dental association approve this pro 

niversal military training ? 

Mr. Suorr. Does your dental association approve this program of 
delegates hasn’t aeted on it. 

Mr. Suorr. You are not talking on that point at all. are you / 

Dr. CAMALIER. No. 

Mr. Suorr. You certainly wouldn't support the program on the 
basis of getting any additional work ¢ 

Dr. Camaurer. No, sir. 

Mr. SHort. You realize there perhaps might be some inherent 
(dangers in the program. It may lead not only to socialized medicine, 
but dentistry and allied branches. 

Dr. Camanier. We are watching that very closely. In the mean- 
time, we must plan for the dental health of the inductees. 

Mr. Suorr. You are not approving or disapproving / 

Dr. Camanier. That is right. 

Mr. Suorr. That is all right. 

Mr. Conway. May I amplify the answer that Dr. Camalier—— 

Mr. Storr, Wait just a minute. The gentleman there has some- 
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Mr. Conway. I would like to amplify the answer that Dr. Camalier 
faveto your question. ‘The examination as proposed by the American 
Dental Association would be a very complete examination. It is in- 
‘ended to show what dental defects the prospective trainee had before 
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he goes in, what he incurred during his training, so there wil] be , 
definite record of his condition at both times. 

The CuHamman. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Durnam. Doctor, I notice your concern is how much person. 
nel the program would take up. Now, at the present time, would 
take up any more personnel in your opinion than the present 
gram that we have to conduct today as far as dentistry is concerned’ 

Dr. Camauiser. I am afraid by the time the Armed Forces reac)jes 
the total that they propose, it will take about 16,000 dentists from th 
civilian population. 

Mr. Durnam. That is under the present program / 

Dr. Camaurer. Yes, with perhaps UMT added. 

Mr. Duriuam. Now, of course, if you go to a universal military 
training program, everybody hopes to and expects to, reduce som; 
of this large standing army. If not, I think we should abolish UMT 
and do away with it, because that is the intent of it. Now, in my 
opinion, I don’t see where the UMT program is going to use as muc! 
personnel, medical personnel, as the present program does, 

Dr. Camatier. You see—— 

Mr. Durnam. I don’t see how it can possibly do that. 

Dr. Camarier. You will still heve your. military establishments t) 
take care of. 

Mr. Durnam. I say, Doctor. we don’t expect to carry three-and-a- 
half to four million men in the Regular Establishment. Certainly we 
can’t and carry on a four-billion-dollar program as suggested. I don’ 
know what it will cost. Not that much, I am sure. 

Dr. Camauirer. I don’t believe it would take so many more even 
the military level is maintained. This 6 months’ period, you see. is 
a very short period and the only thing we propose is to take care of 
emergency dentistry during that time. 

Mr. Duruam. Now, what you are recommending in regard to t 
examination, which is to X-ray them before they go and X-ray the! 
when they come out as a matter of record. 

Dr. Camauier. Yes. 

Mr. Durnam. That is done today as far as the Army is concer! 

Dr. Camauier. That is true. 

Mr. Durnam. And the Navy and the Air Force. 

Dr. Camarirer. That is true. 

Mr. Durnam. That is exactly what we are doing today. 

Dr. Camauier. Yes. 

Mr. Duruam. So that would not add any additional work there, as 
I see it, on the dentistry profession of the country. 

Dr. Camauier. That 1s true. 

Mr. Conway. May I add to that question ? 

Mr. Durnam. Yes, I would like for you to cover it. What 
name ? 

Mr. Conway Mr. Conway. 

Mr. Durnam. Did you give your name to the reporter ‘ 

Mr. Conway. Yes, sir. The association is certain that in th 
seeable future there will be a large standing army. If this w 
military training program is adopted in addition to that, ther 
be a large standing army plus the influx of trainees. 

The Cuatrman. Well, we don’t follow you on that. 
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Mr. Duruam. I don’t follow your opinion on that at all, because if 
we did I certainly wouldn’t be in favor of the UMT program. Be- 
cause if we can’t reduce this standing army by such a program as we 
have before us, I think it is just as well to abolish it. 

Mr. Conway. But it will be some time before the Army can be re- 
duced in size. 

Mr. DurHam. I admit it will be some time. 

The CHarrmMan. And a long time before we have a substantial num- 
ber of trainees. 

Mr. DurHam. We can’t do it overnight. 

Mr. Conway. That is right. 

Mr. SHort. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from North Carolina 
will vield at this point, I think there has been some confusion in the 
testimony that has been given here by representatives of armed services 
eroups or military groups as well as the civilian. Now, it was my 
understanding at the opening of the hearings that whatever number of 
trainees are brought in under this program, they will not be in addition 
to the ceiling limit but will be an integral part of it. 

The CuHarrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Suort. So it won’t be additional. That should be cleared up 
in your minds and I think it should also be cleared up in the minds of 
some of the other witnesses favoring the bill. 

Mr. Snort. They are not additional, but an integral part. 

Mr. Conway. But the association still believes that because of the 
shortness of this period of training—it is only for 6 months—that the 
trainee would not incur any serious dental condition. 

Mr. Suorr. That is right. 

Mr. Conway. And that because it is such a short period of time 


he shouldn’t spend a great deal of that time in a rehabilitation pro- 
gram for his dental condition. 

Mr. Suorr. Nevertheless, you don’t want to lessen the emphasis 
that you placed upon the necessity of training. 

Mr. Durnam. At the present time, the measure carries no such 


Mr. Durnam. That is not what I want to get across. There has 
been some implication here, something said, about socialized medicine, 
ind [ hope—and I belong to the medical profession myself, part of it, 
and I don’t feel like we are initiating any such program here, per- 

mally, that will lead in any way, in any respect, to socialization of 
iny medical services in this country. If I knew that, I would vote 
igainst it regardless. I hone that nobody tries to imply that we are 
trying to do that. 

The CHatrman. In that connection—— 

Dr. Camarrer. We don’t have that impression. 

The Cuamrman. Read the language of the proposed bill. It clears 
tup absolutely. 

Mr. Durnam. I think it does. I agree with you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Buanprorp. These people, Mr. Conway, will not be entitled to 
veteran benefits. 

Mr. Conway. We recognize that. We concur in the Commission’s 
recommendations. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In that respect, you see, they will draw Federal 
iiployees’ compensation benefits and will have to go to Department 
of Labor administered hospitals for any benefits. 
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The Cuarrman. They get no veterans benefits. 

Mr. Buanprorp. There are no veterans’ benefits involved. 

Mr. Conway. We recognize that. In our statement we refer to jj, 

Mr. Buanprorp. Line of duty will be determined by the training 
agency and proximate cause will be determined by the Departmen: 
ot Labor. 

Mr. Conway. That is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. They alw: avs have construed that strictly. It js 
in direct contrast to the very liberal construction applied by the 
Veterans’ Administration. If there is any service connection in the 
Veterans’ Administration they find in favor of the veteran. That 
not true of the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Conway. But the bill also contains a proposal, I believe it is 
section 33, to retain the trainee for a period of time until he has been 
viven medical and dental and surgical care for whatever training. 
connected diseases or defects he incurs, 

Mr. Bianprorp. For example, if a man had all his teeth knocked 
out from an automobile accident, you wouldn't very well say, “Well 
your teeth are all gone; now you are out on the public.” > What they 

plan to do in that case, with his permission, would be to keep him in » 
sean al until they wren | put the dentures in and then keep him 
until he had received maximum benefits from service hospitals. Then 
he would go out. 

The Cramman. If he is sick in a hospital when the 6 months is up, 
it would be cruel to throw him out. 

Mr. Conway. We recognize that. 

The Ciaran. IT think we have the benefit of the views of vou 
organization. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Now, the next witness is Mr. Blasingame, of the American Medica! 
Association. Dr. Blasingame, the committee would be elad to have 
vour observations. Now you sum up your statement: we will file y 
statement in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; my name is Dr. P. J. L 
game. Tam engaged in the active practice of medicine in Wharton, Tex.. and 
a member of the board of trustees of the American Medical Associatio! 
nuppearing here today, with my colleagues, on behalf of that association regard 
H. R. 5904, Eighty-second Congress, and the report of the National Sect 
Training Commission. 

At the outset, let me say that our purpose in appearing before the commi 
is to make certain suggestions relative to the medical aspects of universal | 
tary training rather than to comment on whether such a program should | 
adopted. If the Congress, in its discretion, determines that a universal mi 
training program is necessary, the American medical profession is ready 
operate to the fullest in its implementation. We believe, however, that we 
imake a contribution at this time in connection with the preliminary planning 
such a program inasmuch as the various councils and departments of the asso 
tion have been studying, for some time, the factors involved in the most effect 
utilization of medical manpower in time of national emergency and in connect 
With a universal military training program. 

The association has on two occasions appeared before the National Securil) 
Training Commission and discussed the medical aspects of universal militu 
training. On both occasions our representatives and our suggestions were lost 
graciously received. It is the belief of the American Medical Association that 
the Commission is deserving of commendation for the extremely fine job wh 
it has done in studying this subject and preparing a report. 
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Rather than discuss all of the medical questions which arise in connection with 
q program of this type, I will restrict my comments to three items: 


(1) The continuation of pre-professional and professional education for qualified 
students 


It has always been the firm belief of the American Medical Association that 
should a universal military training program be adopted, it is imperative that 
safeguards be included to prevent any disruption in the education of an adequate 
force of professional personnel. In order to accomplish the basic underlying 
purpose of Public Law 51, Eighty-second Congress, that is, to provide an adequate 
force of well-trained reserves, it is essential that the education of professional 
nersonnel be allowed to proceed without any impairment. 

7 In its report to the Congress, dated October 29, 1951, the National See urity 
fraining Commission strongly recommended against (@) split periods of pre- 

minary training and (b) the deferment of professional students from the 6- 
month training period. On page 29 of the report, the Commission does, however, 
‘uss the holding in abeyance of the Reserve status “of a number of medieal, 
dental, and scientific students until the completion of their professional study.” 

Inasmuch us this was one of the recommendations of the association, we were 

eased to see its favorable acceptance by the Commission. However, the pro- 

sal was suggested by the Commission for study only, and is not included in 
egislation which is currently being considered by this committee. With 
he rejection of split training periods and the deferment of professional students 
would appear that the holding of the Reserve obligation in abeyance is the 
ne remaining mechanism for insuring the uninterrupted flow of trained Re 
erves. Therefore, the association believes that it is imperative that this pro- 
posal be incorporated in the legislation under consideration. Such a change 
could be effected by adding a proviso to section 9 (b) of H.R. 5904 

In this connection, two further points should be considered. The Commis 
sion’s report on page 2S also notes that: “Under such an arrangement, the Re- 
serve obligation of 7144 vears would not begin to run until graduation from med- 

al, dental, or scientific school.” [Emphasis added.] It is believed that this 
recommendation should be changed to refer to completion of professional educa- 
tion rather than graduation from medical school. Such a revision would en 

pass the completion of internship and in such instances residency training 
Sich an amendment would appear to be in line with the thinking of the Com 
ssion, in view of the following statement which appears in the same para 
graph as the above-quoted statement: “It would also provide the Armed Forces 
th reservists who were qualified doctors, dentists, and technicians, instead 
ere apprentices in these fields.” 

In the implementation of this recommendation, it is essential that no undue 

lvantage accrue to Armed Forces hospitals by allowing internship and _ resi- 

service in such installations to count against total Reserve obligation. 
If this were permitted, the obtaining of interns and residents by civilian hospitals 
ould be made increasingly difficult. 

The American Medical Association sincerely believes that a person eligible 

induction into the National Security Training Corps,, whose aptitude or 
vious accomplishments indicate that he can best contribute to the Nation 
trained professional man, should be placed in a category that will permit 

fo continue his education, and that such a person be so classified before 
rat the time he reaches the age of induction. It is also believed that the selee- 

n of students and the control of educational programs should remain in the 
s of the individual colleges and universities. 


hand 


»”) The ye rformance of pre induction, induction, and pe riodie Reserve physical 
eraminations 


Neither Publie Law 51, Eighty-second Congress, nor the report of the Com- 

ssion specifies who will perform the induction and preinduction examinations 
‘or National Security Training Corps inductees or the periodic physical exami- 
hitlohs While they are members of the Reserves. If an attempt is made to per 
‘rm these examinations by using full-time medical personnel of the Armed 
es, it will be necessary to call into service a much larger number of physi- 
t 8 than is currently required. 
It is the belief of the American Medical Association that the use of additional 
ysicians in the Armed Forces for this purpose is undesirable and unnecessary. 
‘recommended instead that such examinations be conducted by civilian physi 
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cians on a fee basis or by Reserve personnel, for the purpose of maintaining 
satisfactory Reserve status. This system is now operating successfully wit) 
respect to the conducting of periodic physical examinations for Reservists j; 
Armed Forces. 

(3) Source and selection of medical and allied professional personnel. 

The third point I would like to mention deals with the proper agency t 
mine the medical and allied personnel necessary to man a universal }) 
training program and the extent of the need. 

There is considerable concern in the medical profession as to the manin¢ 
selecting such personnel and the proper agency to determine the extent 
need. 

The American Medical Association is in favor of vesting the authority 
making such decisions in a national civilian board or a comparable age 
order to insure the proper distribution of medical and other health R¢ 
between civilian and military needs. Unless this is done, it will be ext 
difficult to insure that individuals serve in a manner which will contribut: 
most to the strength of the Nation. 

There are two other extremely important medical aspects of universal mi 
training to which I would like to allude. One deals with the medical treat: 
to be afforded members of the National Security Training Corps and the second 
with the eligibility of members of the corps for veterans’ medical benefits. 

With respect to the first, let me say that the American Medical Associati 
thoroughly support the concept that those individuals who cannot meet 
physical and mental requirements established for induction into the Nationa 
Security Training Corps should, when possible, be rehabilitated, but it equa 
strongly opposes the idea that this responsibility belongs to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The original version of S. 1, which bill eventually became Public Law 
Kighty-second Congress, contained a section providing for the assumption of 
rective treatment and rehabilitative care by the Federal Government. 
American Medical Association feels that the deletion of this section by the | 
gress, prior to the enactment of S. 1 into law, is indicative of congressional intent 
in this regard. In our conversations with the National Seeurity Training Com- 
mission, it is apparent that they are also in agreement with us on this point 

The treatment of injuries and sickness arising during, or as a direct result of 
military service while in the National Security Training Corps will, of cours: 
be a responsibility of the Government. It is believed, however, that in light 
the extremely short period of service, and the favorable conditions which w 
prevail (i. e., no overseas assignments, no combat duty, etc.) the number 
doctors per 1,000 inductees should not exceed the existing requirements foi 
civilian population generally. Further, it is believed that whatever additi 
medical personnel is required should be obtained without enlarging the Re: et 
complement of the medical corps of the three services. With respect to 
Reserve personnel which will be recalled in this connection, it is recommended 
that a rotation system be adopted with short terms of active duty required 

The American Medical Association is in agreement with the recomme ndatior 
of the National Security Training Commission concerning the status of trainees 
with respect to veterans’ medical benefits. 

It is our belief that the Commission deserves particular praise for its co! 
structive comments with respect to the undesirability of adopting the present 
framework of veterans’ legislation as a means of dealing with disabilities and 
deaths among such trainees. The use of Veterans’ Administration installat 
for such purposes would create a need for additional facilities and incr = 
medical staffs, therefore adding to the growing strain upon the health and | 
ical manpower resources of the Nation created by the existing emergenc) 

In conclusion, I would like to express the appreciation of the American Med 
ical Association for this opportunity te appear before your committee and press 
our views on this extremely important subject. If the association can furuis! 
any additional information or be of assistance in any other way be assured «f 
our willingness to cooperate. 


The CrarrMan. Now give the committee a summing up of the \ 
points of the American Medical Association. 
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STATEMENT OF P. J. L. BLASINGAME, MEMBER, BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Dr. BuastnGAME. I have a summary of the statement that you have 
in hand. 

The CuamMan. All right. Put his statement in the record and 
he will give a summary of what his statement contains. 

Dr. BLAsINGAME. My name is Dr. P. J. L. Blasingame. I am ap- 
pearing here today on behalf of the American Medical Association. 
{ would like to summarize briefly the statement submitted earlier 
which outlined certain suggestions relative to the medical aspects of 
universal military training. 

[ shall restrict my comments to three items: 

(1) The continuation of preprofessional and professional educa- 
tion for qualified students: In its report to the Congress, dated Oc- 
tober 29, 1951, the National Security Training Commission strongly 
recommended against (a) split periods of preliminary training and 
(b) the deferment of professional students from the 6-month training 
period. On page 28 of the report the Commission does, however, dis- 
cuss the holding in abeyance of the Reserve status— 
of a number of medical, dental, and scientific students until the completion of 
their professional study. 

With the rejection of split training periods and the deferment of 
professional students, it would appear that the holding of the Reserve 
obligation in abeyance is the one remaining mechanism for insuring 
the uninterrupted flow of trained Reserves. Therefore, the associa- 
tion believes that it is imperative that this proposal be incorporated 
in the legislation under consideration. 


[he Commission’s report on page 28 also notes that: 
eS 


Under such an arrangement, the Reserve obligation of 7144 years would not 
begin to run until graduation from medical, dental, or scientific school. 

It is believed that this recommendation should be changed to refer 
to completion of professional education rather than graduation from 
medical school. Such a revision would encompass the completion of 
nternship and in some instances residency training. 

(2) The performance of preinduction, induction, and periodic 
Reserve physical examinations: It is the belief of the American 
Medical Association that the use of additional physicians in the Armed 
Forces for the performance of preinduction, induction, and periodic 
Reserve examinations is undesirable and unnecessary. It is recom- 
mended instead that such examinations be conducted by civilian 
physicians on a fee basis or by Reserve personnel, for the purpose of 
maintaining a satisfactory Reserve status. This system is now operat- 
ing successfully with respect to the conducting of periodic physical 
examinations for reservists in the Armed Forces. 

The third item 

Mr. Suorr. Doctor, in your opinion, that would be a saving of man- 
power, too, wouldn’t it ? 

Dr. Brastncame. Yes; probably more economical. 

Mr. Suorr. More economical and convenient and everything. 

Dr. Buastncame. That is right. 

The third item, source and selection of medical and allied pro- 
fessional personnel: The American Medical Association is in favor 
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of vesting the authority for determining the number of medical and 
allied health personnel nec essary to run a universal military training 
program and the extent of the need in a national civilian board or 

comparable agency in order to insure the proper distribution of 
medical and other health Reserves between civilian and military needs, 
In this way it will be possible to insure that individuals serve in a 
manner which will contribute the most to the strength of the Nation, 

It is the belief of the American Medical Association that the Na- 
tional Security Training Commission is deserving of commendation 
for the extremely fine work it has done in studying this subject and 
preparing a report. We feel it deserves particular praise for its con- 
structive comments with respect to the undesirability of adopting the 
present framework of veterans’ legislation as a means of dealing with 
disabilities and deaths among such trainees. 

Mr. Durnam. Doctor, on that No. 3 point, in regard to the 
sonnel that are selected for selective courses, it would be almost im- 
possible in my opinion—and I would like your opinion on this point 
because I think it is highly important. This reservist who takes his 
6 months’ training and becomes subject to the Reserve for 8 years of 
course Is going to have hanging over him the thought that he is going 
to have to necessarily serve at one time or the other. Now, I think 
and believe that some provision for a man who is taking 6 years or 
7 years now, and some 8, in medicine, it is going to be almost 
necessary that that man know pretty definitely where “he stands when 
he leaves the 6 months’ training course. I think, as vou suggest, it 
has to be put m the hands of some civilian board that is going to use 
common sense in determining what to do about the medical student 
and scientific students as well. 

The CuatrrmMan. Well, the suggestion as T understand it from the 
American Medical Association, is that his Reserve obligation be post 
poned., 

Dr. Buastncamer. Yes, sit 

Mr. Durnuam. That is right. 

The Cuamman. And that the boy takes his 6 months’ training a nd 
then he has decided to take a profession: al course or he is taking one 
at the time he took his 6 months’ training and then they with hold 
imposing his Reserve obligation until he has finished his course at 
some college or university. 

Dr. Buastncame. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Then he assumes his Reserve obligation. 

Mr. Duruam. But that has to be done by some machinery. 
not think you can write it into the act very definitely, Doctor. 

The Cuamrman. Oh, yes: we can. TI think it ought to be written 
into the law. , 

Mr. Suorr. The British and the Russians did it in World War LL. 
They were a lot smarter than we are. 

Dr. Biuastncame. The Commission, I believe, also made such a ree- 
ommendation. They would be the routine and be the procedure that 
all such men would follow. I don’t think it would be the e xception. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, Mr. Blandford—— 

Mr. Duruam. Don’t you get into this thing, though, in writing a 
direct exemption and trying to carry out a universal training pro- 
gram, of probably the danger of a court procedure which would throw 
the whole thing out ? 
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Dr. Buastncame. Oh, | suppose they all have. 

Mr. Durnam. I have seen some opinions to that effect. Iam nota 
lawyer, of course, but I raise the point since my chairman is a very 
noted lawyer and can probably give me his opinion at the present 


ime. 
' The CrarrMan. I agree with all that you said about the chair- 
man’s legal attainment. But don’t sue on that. I think the drafts- 
men with the aid of the chairman and the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina applying his cold logic, will be able to apply it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to raise one point in 
connection with the doctor’s statement. You recognize that when a 
boy finishes his 6 months’ tr: uning he would either be 1814, or 19 years 
of age. I doubt whether there is anybody in medical se ‘hool at that 
age. In — words, during the first 2 years of a boy’s college life, he 
usually makes up his mind that he wants to go to medical school but 
he hasnt been accepted for a medical school yet. So therefore, the 
first 2 years after he gets out of his National Security Training Corps 
duty, he would be in a Reserve status. Now what you suggest is that 
when that boy is admitted to a medical school, at that time the re- 
mainder of his Reserve obligation be terminated or would you 
recommend— 

The CHarrMAN. Not terminated. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No; forthe time suspended. 

The CHairmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But would you recommend that in return for sus- 
pending that Reserve obligation, the remaining Reserve obligation 
which might be 4 or 5 years or 3 years, that he then reobligate himself 
tospend 714 years in the Reserve following his graduation from medi- 
cal school or upon the ¢ ompletion of his studies which you have sug 
gested, or just the remaining portion of his Reserve obligation? There 
is quite a difference. 

Dr. Buastncamr. In answer to that question, I believe it is made 
clear in our original statement which we gave you that it was to be 
determined at the outset by aptitude tests and other means at hand 
whether or not a man were eligible and whether or not he would be 
eligible for professional training. And that man would have his 6 
months of training. But his Reserve status would be completely de- 
ferred until he had completed professional training. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But the problem, Doctor, is this: You have, I sup- 
pose in every medical school about five times more applicants than 
youcan admit. Now it’s quite a problem to determine a man’s ability 
inadvance. This committee decided in the last session when the ques- 
tion came up, involving the problem of trying to determine in ad- 
vance whether a boy is going to be a successful doctor or successful 
medical student through the process of aptitude test, that is almost 
impossible. 

Dr. BLAstNGAME. You understand that this is recommended not 
only for physicians—— 

Mr. BLanprorp. Doctors, dentists, engineers, all of them. 

Dr. BLASINGAME. Yes. 

Mr. BLanprorp. But it is almost impossible to determine in advance 
until a boy gets into college and has demonstrated an ability to be ad- 
mitted to an advance course in some type of study. Now, would you 
be willing to recommend, if that boy is admitted to a medical school 
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or a dental school or any type of professional school, that in exchianye 
for suspending the remainder of his Reserve obligation he would they 
agree that, while we would say he would not be called while he was } 
school, he would then agree he would have 71% years to serve in | 
Reserve upon graduation from that accredited school. Would \ 
agree to that? 

The CuarrMan. That is what he means. 

Mr. Durnam. The point I am raising there—— 

The Cuatrman. That is exactly what he means. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is an important point. 

Mr. Durnam. What we get into is the same thing we have always 
gotten into in the Selective Service Acts, in the deferment of scienti(} 
personnel, is where to stop. Every group that comes in here—the 
humanities group, the socioligists and all the rest of them plague us t 
death. Now, that is exactly what Iam getting at. I think we have to 
write this thing in either specifically or have some understanding wit) 
the Board who is going to say where these professions begin at and 
where they end at. Because if you don’t you will—today, you know 
college students have increased four times here in 20 years, in this 
country. Now think of that. You have a problem there, because yo 
have everybody taking a master’s degree or a large percentage of them 
want to today because they have money to do it, and I like to see 
I am for it. Ph. D.’s—it takes 8 years to graduate a physicist, a 
chemist, a sociologist. All of them are about the same. They come 
in here and say “We are just as important as the medical profession.” 
Of course, I don’t agree with them all the time, but still we are faced 
with it. 

‘The CHatmrMan. Any questions / 

Mr. Havenner. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Havenner. 

Mr. Havenner. Doctor, did the association give any Henge 
to the suggestion which was not approved by the Commission for : 
optional split training period, the option of two 3-month periods in suc- 
cessive years instead of one 6-month period? 

Dr. Buastncamr. It is my understanding that the association is in 
agreement with the suggestions of the Commission. There are cer- 
tain advantages I feel from the standpoint—— 

Mr. Havenner. I cannot hear the gentleman. 

The Cuamman. Talk a little louder, Doctor, please. 

Dr. Buastncame (continuing). Of a student if he could take suc! 
say two 5-month periods in the summertime between his regular perio«s 
of academic training. The consensus of opinion I believe, though. 
there were other objections to doing so from the standpoint of t! 
mechanisms in teaching and the changes in size of the classes the 
would have and such as that. . 

Mr. Havenner. I realize the Commission thought there were ote! 
objections to it. But I wanted to know whether, if it were put int 
effect, it would help solve this problem that you have been dealing 
with. : 
Dr. Buastncame. It would have certain advantages, I should think 
to the individual, yes. 

Mr. Havenner. I cannot hear, Doctor. mie 

Dr. BuastncAMeE. It would have certain advantages to the indivit- 
ual, yes. 
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The CuatRMAN. Now let the doctor—— 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAn. Wait a minute. Let the doctor finish his state- 
ments. He has finished two points and let him finish the third point 
and then we will ask him questions. 

Dr. BuastnGAMe. I had finished the third point. 

The CHamrMaAn. All right. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Doctor, I want to direct your attention to the last 
paragraph on the first page of your statement. In the next to the 
last line you have the words “hold in abeyance to the Reserve status 
of the number of medical, dental, and scientific students.” Now the 
specific thing that I want to get from you is this: Does the word 
“medical” in your opinion cover osteopaths? I understand in some 
States every osteopathic physician has the same scope of license as does 
an M. D. In some States I understand they don’t. We want to 
know whether you include in the word “medical” the osteopathic 
group ¢ 

Dr. Buastncame. Speaking for my association, I can’t do it. I 
mean we have no osteopathic members in the American Medical 
Association. 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, if that is the case, I want to offer an amend- 
ment at the proper time to include osteopathic training as well as 
medical training. We have had that up before, and they have al- 
ways been recognized. 

Mr. Duruam. I might say to the gentleman that that is already in 
the act that we adopted in the last Congress. 

The Cuarrman. Everything is in there. 

Mr. Jonnson. What? 

Mr. Duruam. It is in there. 

Mr. Suorr. Veterinarians, optometrists, and osteopaths. 

The CHatrmMan. Mr. Bates, any questions 4 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Doctor, Mr. Blandford asked you a very pertinent 
question. I wasn’t sure that I got your answer about the suspension 
of these gentlemen while they are attending school and what would 
their responsibility be after they had completed school in reference 
to their Reserve status. 

Dr. BuasincaMe. I thought that our statement was in line with the 
recommendations of your Commission, to the effect that if a man fin- 
ished high school and wanted to take training in one of the so-called 
exempt groups he would have his basic 6 months’ training and then he 
would be deferred; that is, his Reserve status would be postponed. 
So that he would complete his work, whether it be a dentist or what 
have you. In our particular instance, a medical man would finish 
his internship and in some instances his residency. Such a request 
is made in the public interest because we feel that man will be a fin- 
ished product and not an apprentice, to use the words of the Commis- 
sion, and can render a service that is more desirable and needed 
than he could have had he done it originally before his training was 
complete. That is our desire; to give you a finished product in an 
individual who is capable of carrying out a responsibility. It doesn’t 
shorten it. It simply postpones it. 
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Mr. Barres. Now, specifically, the time that he spends in medical 
school in internship and residency, his reserve time during that period 
is suspended, 

Dr. BuasincaME. Suspended. 

Mr. Bares. He still has that obligation later on, 

Dr. BuastncamMe. Yes. 

Mr. Barres. And you agree he should fulfill that obligation / 

Dr. Buastncame. Yes. It is to the advantage of society, to | 
advantage to the strength of that nation, that that individual, it 
has an aptitude and talent and training, he should be allowed in the 
public interest to defer the time that he gives it until he is capabk 
of delivering the proper technical skill which he gets. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. What about the 2 years of premedical study? You 
eliminated that in your conversation. You don't take anybody 
medical school unless they have a degree or take 2 years of pre-med 
What about those 2 years / 

Dr. Buastncame. Well, the contention is the same, that the ind 
vidual is deferred from Reserve status in this premedical also. He 
would have to be, if you don’t have—— 

Mr. Ctemente. The point I was making was: Everybody that goes 
to pre-med attempts to get into medical school. On the basis of what 
is happening nowadays, one maybe out of five gets into medical scliool, 
Now, if you suspend the service of all those people you have a tre 
mendous number. Some of the institutions here in town said they 
have turned back 635 applications and can only take 74 students. 

Dr. Brastncamer. Well, on the other hand, it is a problem whi 
you have to face that a man has to have time to have the training, 
and it is our opinion that the individual should have an opportunit 
and the technique should be worked out by which he has an uninter- 
rupted period of training. 

The Cnuairnman. I don’t think the training is eome to be of such 
character as a reservist to disturb to a considerable extent his pr 
medical education or any other type of education. He can carry 
his college work and at the same time take a certain kind of Reserv: 
training. 

Mr. SHorr. The whole point is the trainee is not exempted. HH: 
merely deferred. 

The CHairMan. That is correct. 

Dr. Buasincame. Correct. 

Mr. Suorr. Unless he gets this training then, he perhaps will never 
get it. 

The CrarrmMan. It goes a little bit further than that. It has to be 
split. It would be all right after he is admitted to the medical college. 
But taking the 2 vears of his pre-med, he owes an obligation to serve 
during that time in the Reserve. 

Mr. Ciemente. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to know when they inad 
the determination of his aptitude to study medicine—before he 
pre-med or after he takes pre-med ¢ 

Dr. Biasincame. I would say this: That I don’t think any man 
because he studies a particular science or the like should have an oblige- 
tion of longer than 714 years under any circumstances. I would like 
to make that clear. 

Mr. Ciemenre. Then what happens in those 2 years, Doctor? 
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Dr. BuastncAME. I have no absolute solution of that. But whether 
you leave it to a board or a commission or what have you, to deter- 
mine—for example, as you do today, in Selective Service. There are 
certain men who are deferred through boards and who keep close 
contact with individuals and their status. 

Mr. CLemMente. You are getting back to Mr. Durhain’s suggestion 
that some board handle it, which is leading us to an answer. But, if 
you are going to just wipe out 2 years and say when you go to pre 
med you forget all about them for 2 years until you discover they are 
apt students to study medicine, then we have lost 2 years and they 
have lost 2 vears. Whether or not they could serve during that time, 
[am not making an observation. 

Dr. BuastnGaMr. We have a recommendation in our statement con- 
cerning boards for that and other purposes. 

The CrarrMan. I think we understand the viewpoint of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. Are there any further questions of the 
ventleman ¢ 

(No response. ) 

The CoarrMan. If not, we thank you. 

Dr. BuastncAMe. I thank you for the opportunity of testifying. 

The Cuatirman. Before we call the next witness, it is necessary that 
the committee approve the 10 or 12 projects in the method that we 
have established. Here are the projects. Every one has been can- 
vassed and know what the projects are. Without objection, it is 
approved. 

Mr. Durnam. Let’s see the projects. 

The CuatrMan. Now, it is a quarter to 12. TI suggest we take a 
recess until 2 o'clock. 

( Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m.. the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m. the same dav.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CHairMan. Let the committee come to order. The first witness 
is Mr. Williston, Citizens Committee for Military Training. 
The Cuarmman,. All right, Mr. Williston. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR L. WILLISTON, REPRESENTING CITIZENS 
COMMITTEE FOR MILITARY TRAINING 


Mr. Wituisron, Thank vou. LT appreciate this opportunity to come 
before your committee, and Tam very glad of the chance to express 
the views of our people who have been interested in the Citizens Com- 
mittee for Universal Military Training for a very long time. I am 
appearing on their behalf, and I am appearing also as a private citi- 
ze, as an engineer, Who has had experience in organizing industrial 
plants over a period of years, who has organized and directed two im 
portant industrial schools: the School of Science and Technology at 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, and Wentworth Institute, at Boston. 1 
have been a member of the faculty of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and secretary of the engineering faculty at the Ohio 
State University, and T have had a prominant office in a good many 


engineering and educational societies. 
Also. during World War I, L was a member of a committee under 
the General Staff and was responsible for training 23,000 military 
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technicians and specialists in a program not dissimilar from the pro. 
posed plan for UMT. : 

Also, I have trained 50,000 boys and young men for industrial posi. 
tions of a type that we call the noncommissioned jobs in industry 
inspectors, foremen, and men of that type. 

And, shortly after the close of World War IT, I had the privilege 
of initiating the plan for the experimental unit of military training at 
Fort Knox and was asked to outline its program and to a very con. 
siderable extent help in its organization. 

It is with that background, Mr. Chairman, that I bring you ¢! 
testimony. 

At the outset, I would like very heartily to endorse the report of th 
Commnnission and to urge the Congress to accept its recommendations 
and place in the legislation the type of UMT that I think they a 
urging in order that it may be a part of the law of this land. And 
L hope that very soon it will be implemented and move forward 
fast as conditions permit. 

I am not disturbed over the difficulties of starting it in connectio 
with our selective service. I think the two can be operated simul. 
taneously and one can go forward, building up our Reserves as the 
other size of the standing Army is gradually reduced. And I think, 
aus many of the witnesses have said, that the two things go together 
the Organized Reserve, over which the Government has a definite 
control, and the UMT that provides the manpower for that Organized 
Reserve. I think the two are essential parts of the same thing. 

The only point that I would like to emphasize that isn’t as clear as 
it might be in the report is the feature that was brought out very dis 
tinctly by Mr. Wilson in speaking for the American Legion, that a 
very definite financial control be given to that civilian committee. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I think this, Mr. Williston: I think probably 
it is the consensus of opinion of the committee that the budgetary 
control should be left in the hands of the Commission and that th 
Commission have the set-up of a budgetary situation. Then that wil 
enable Congress to know exactly how much we are appropriating and 
how much it is annually costing. 

Mr. Winutsron. I am delighted to hear you say that. As far as thi 
corps being a part of the Armed Forces, I am entirely in accord, 
provided in your legislation you make it absolutely clear that it is for 
a limited and specific purpose and for that limited and_ spe 
purpose only. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Wittisron. It must be a part of our Armed Forces of th 
Nation. 

The CratmrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Witutsron. But it is for that very specific purpose. 

The Ciaran. That is right. 

Mr. Witutsron. Now, Mr. Chairman, there are two things thiat as 
I have listened to in the testimony and read in the reports in the news 
papers that greatly distress us. In the first place, there seems to ) 
a lack of understanding of the difference between universal mulitar 
training and the kind of training that we customarily give to the boys 
that are brought in from the selective service. It isn’t just an additio 
of a couple more months. It is a totally different feature. That added 
time and the fact that we are training boys who are going into Reserve 
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who may not be — for a considerable length of time makes it 
possible to make that a very superior type of technical education. 
In the UMT the program is, according to this Compton Commission 
and this later commission, according to the Fort Knox experiment, 
-to give a very brief basic training to all alike. And then after the 
‘first 6 or 8 weeks, to screen the boys very carefully and they divide 
so that each boy is trained according to his natural aptitude. And 
most important that each individual should be trained in the 
lirection of the things he can do best if you want him to be efficient. 
It s just as Important to do that for military efficiency, Mr. Chairman, 
for industrial efficiency. And with this background of ex- 
rience that I have had with 50,000 boys for an industry, I know 
hat that means. Because in these technical institutes we have used 
the aptitude tests. We have screened boys and we have selected boys. 

Mr. Snorr. Mr. Williston, if you did not do the thing that vou say 
‘should do we would suffer an enormous waste of manpower and 

row to the winds human talents. 

Mr. Wintisvon. You are absolutely right, sir. 

Mr. Snort. We would be completely unprepared. 

Mr. Winxiston. Lam delighted to hear you make that remark. Be- 
wise the waste at the present time of the undeveloped human talent 

at is needed for our protection—please understand I am not think- 
ng of education in general. Iam thinking only of our military pro- 

ection in this emergency. But if we want the maximum, we must 

‘lize our human ti ale nt, our human potentialities with scientific skill. 
ind from my point of view, it is absolutely wicked for us not to use 
the same grade of scientific skills in developing the potentialties of 

ir manpower for our protection that we use in designing tanks and 
urcraft and what not. 

And that point has not been brought out as I think it should have 
een. And if the people who object to universal military training 
eally understood what it was, I am sure that most of their objections 
ould disappe: ir in mist. 

The Cramman. Now, Mr. Williston, let me ask vou this: you have 
ead in the Commission’s report the breakdown of the different type 
i training each one of the services propose. Have you any com- 
ent to make on the method of training and the way the training is 
et out that would be given by the Army, the Air Force, and the Navy 

i the Marine Corps ¢ 
Mr. Witiiston. I think they have done a most admirable job. And 
ey have suggested, for instance, on page 13, or page 12 of the report, 

te breakdown for the Air Force. 1 suppose the members of the com 
ittee are familiar with that. 

The CHatrman. Yes. But you have had experience. Now you ai 

lified to help the committee reach a decision. I want to get sii 
vou for the record just exactly what you think of the training pro- 

vam that is broken down into various categories by the respective 
i ring ee Do you think : is on the right line of training? 

Mr. Wiuutsron. I think it is admirable. I think that with ex- 
perience of course they will find little details here and there that they 
ill | Improve, And that is what this Commission is for. 

The Cuairman. Now you made a very forceful point and one that | 
nk the country and the committee should thoroughly understand. 
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This type of training as proposed by the Commission is entirely a dif. 
ferent type of training than that of the draftee for service. 

Mr. Wixutsron. I absolutely believe that, sir. I know it. 

The CHarrmMan. And it should be different. 

Mr. Witutsron. It should be different and it must be different. 

The CHamman. And the trainee—you should find out what the 
trainee is best qualified to do and train him along that line. 

Mr. Witutsron. Yes. And see the wide range of things that aye 
included in this. They talk of security and law enforcement. They 
talk of medical and they talk of food service and supply. 

When we were organizing your Fort Knox, the Army alone at tha 
time had 1,050 different categories for which they wanted skilled 
personnel. It is perfectly ridiculous to train the boy who has a nat- 
ural aptitude for one thing, we will say to be a cook, and to train the 
cook to be a radar expert, we will say. By this process of scree) 
ing and selection, with our modern tests, T am convinced you cai 
make—and I am speaking from wide experience, Mr. Chairman—the 
training at least 214 to 5 times as effective as when you try and train 
people in mass, trying to make them all get the same kinds of skills 
and abilities simultaneously regardless of their aptitude. If there is 
one thing we know about human nature, it is that there are enormons 
differences between individuals. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Williston—— 

Mr. Winutsron. I hope I have covered that point. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman— 

Mr. Suorr. Anda man is happy and successful when he is doing the 
thing that he wants to do and is fitted to do. 

Mr. Winuiston. And it is surprising—vou would be interested 
possibly a couple of illustrations. In World War I Pershing cabled to 
us for a considerable number of technical specialists that he wanted 
overseas. I got the instant demand for creating out of the blue 60) 
gunsmiths. And firms like Remington Arms had grabbed up ever 
person that had ever seen a gun. What was I todo? I happened to 
know that trained musicians had the same qualities of mind and heart 
and skill with their fingers. They had an appreciation of precisio 
They had wonderful skill in fingerment and manipulations. I go! 
our draft boards to send me 600 boys who had the physical fitnes 
and in addition had demonstrated expert skill in one kind or anot!i 
of operating a musical instrument. And in consequence, I produc 
some marvelous gunsmiths. 

I produced Pershing’s own pet, a military topographer. And where 
did I find him? TI took the ablest newspaper cartoonist in Boston a 
ina few weeks transformed him into the man that made the marvelous 
map that Pershing used in controlling our troops overseas. 

Mr. Srrorr. Mr. Williston, you will pardon more or less of a )» 
sonal question. Do you happen to be any relation to Prof. San 
Williston ? 

Mr. Witutsron. I do. 

Mr. Suorr. Professor of contracts at Harvard Law School‘ 

Mr. Wintursron. I do. sir. If you have respect for him 

Mr. Suorr. Well, I thought vou were because T studied under | 
and T find that you are almost as expert in your field as Sammy W 
liston was in the field of contracts. 
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Mr. Wituiston. Will you pardon my carrying that just one step 
further ¢ 

Mr. Suort. You look a lot alike and you talk a lot alike. 

Mr. Witntsron. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. Although he was very, very tough, I can say that. 

Mr. Wituistron. Being at all like Sammy, as he was always called, 
isa very distinct compliment, sir. 

But here is the funny thing about it: My brother was noted for 
having originated the case system in law instruction, and he didn’t 
know it by the same name, but it is exactly what I am talking about 
here. 

Mr. Snort. That is right. 

Mr. Wintuiston. Screening—— 

Mr. Suorr. Iam awful glad to get that information. Of course we 
will have to admit that the type of training, this highly technical and 
specialized traiming, that you are discussing is rather expensive. But 
hadn't you rather take a few men and really train them and train 
them well than to take a mass of men and just train them haphazardly 
and turn them out as, well, more fit for gun fodder than anything else. 

Mr. Witutsron. I don’t like to contradict you, sir, but you are quite 
mistaken. 

Mr. Suorr. Good. I know you are kin to Sammy, now. [| Laughter. | 

Mr. Witutston. It is less expensive because when I have a group of 
30 boys here who all want to do one thing, and are happy doing it, and 
a group of 30 boys over here doing something totally different but 
who love that, it is awful easy to teach them, and it doesn’t even take 
as fine a teacher. 

Mr. Suorr. We—— 

Mr. Witutston. And larger numbers. 

Mr. Suorr. We don’t disagree. We agree a hundred percent. 

Mr. Wituisron. It isn’t more expensive. It is less expensive. 

Mr. Suorr. It costs more per person—— 

Mr. Wruuiston. No. 

Mr. Suorr. But a dozen persons well trained can do a better job 
than 100 that are not well trained. 

Mr. Wituiston. It does not cost more per person, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. Do you have some figures about the cost at Fort Knox 
experiment that you can give us? 

Mr. Wituasron. The only figure I carry in my mind is that for a 
group of 600, the actual—we were criticized there for the size of the 
over-all cadre. But the teaching staff was between 75 and 80 for 660. 

Mr. Suorr. So now in your best judgment, on that one point be- 
cause it is significant, the training Commission you know recom- 
mended one trainer for each two trainees. Now what do you think 
about that percentage ? 

Mr. Winuiston. After the game gets going any such figure—— 

Mr. Suorr. Oh, they opposed it. Pardon me. 

Mr. Winiiston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Snort. I am inclined to agree with you. I didn’t mean they 
recommended it. 

Mr. Witaaistron. Any such figure as that is absurd. But at the top 
don’t hamper them by putting it in legislation. Because to organize 
vour camp, to assemble your equipment, to get your housing condi- 
tions right, and the food and the rest of it, all as it should be, to care 
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for the grounds and the rest, will take a great deal of labor in add 
to training the cadre. 

Mr. Suorr. Of course it costs a lot of money to make the first soo) 
plane or automobile, but when you get it in mass production tli 
is greatly reduced. 

Mr. Wiuiston. Precisely. 

Mr. Suorr. The same way with the training of men. 

Mr. Wiuuston. When you get it going, my guess would be 
were put in charge I would guarantee to do a darn good job if [| 
1 teacher to each 10 men and had an equal number of men. 

The Cuairman. We can put that in the bill. 

Mr. Wituston. Equal number of men to look after the physica! 
plant, the equipment, and the rest of the thing. But that is after j 
all gets going. That would be one in five, instead of two to one. Ir js 
quite a difference. 

Mr. SuHorr. Double. 

Mr. Witutsron. I hope I have covered the point, Mr. Chairnan, 
thoroughly, that there is a very marked difference in the thing. And 
just let me give you two illustrations. All the way through in this 
UMT game the idea is to give the boys principles that will last for 
life in addition to the immediate technical skills in operating this 
thing. And there is not a hairsbreadth difference between learning 
to operate a lathe and learning to operate a tank or a machine gun, 
excepting in the last detail of the shape of the equipment. The prin- 
ciple underlying it is the same. And if you get a young man to 
have faith, that there is a real relationship and a permanent relation- 
ship between cause and effect, and if you can get him to have faith 
that there is always a better way to do anything than he has ever 
known and that if he will search he can find it, you have started him 
along the career as a scientist or as an engineer. And that is a process 
of mental growth that will continue through his life. 

Now, it is that sort of thing that Mrs. General Patton described, 
and properly described, as the greatest blessing ever offered an Amer- 
ican boy since free schools were - started. And if Mr. Norman Thomas 
had known what he was talking about, I think his language would 
have been different. And if I thought it was the horrible thing ¢ he 
described, I wouldn’t be urging you gentlemen to adopt it as legis- 
lation of the land. 

But the sooner we get it the better. Now, the other thing that «is- 
turbs me, gentlemen, and it does terribly, is that all the way throw eh 
the discussion it seems to me it has been a short- -range view instead « 
long-range view. I think of this thing in terms of 20, 30, 40 year 
maybe. We are up against a ruthless enemy that isn’t going to q it 
And it isn’t going to agree on anything. 

Its str ategy is diss \ereement. Its strategy is broken promise. Now, 
we ought to have learned that. And I hope it isn’t going to take an- 
other Korea or Pearl Harbor to teach us the lesson that we have got 
over a very long period of years to be prepared. And our military 
strength of the kind that a big standing army represents is only one 
element of our national strength that we have to think about. We 
have to think about utilizing, as our chairman has said, the maximum 
of our human resources, not only for armed forces, but our war prodduc- 
tion, which is just as important. 
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(nd, gentlemen, in the last war I happened to make surveys of 
the use of our manpower at Baltimore, in the Boston area, on the Paci- 
fe coast, in Detroit. I had access to over 100 other similar surveys. 
The story was everywhere the same, 

And the kindest description you could make of our use of man- 
power in our war production in the last war was a horrible mess. 
That was evident by drifting of manpower from one area to another, 
iy uneonseionable turn-over, by unrest and uneasiness, by inefficiency, 
the wrong man in the wrong job. I could give you illustration after 
ilustration, but I mustn’t take your time. 

But the over-all efficiency was not over 30 to 36 percent during that 
yeriod, When it ought to have been 80 and 90 percent. 

Mr. Suorr. Mr. Williston, I think the gentleman from Texas, Mr. 
Kilday, could tell you from his own personal observation and investi- 
gations that during the last war he found many physicians, MD’s, 
when we were suffering acute shortage of doctors back home, sitting 
around Army camps, well, I won’t say they were doing KP jobs, but 
irying to punch typewriters and doing clerical work. 

‘Mr. Kitpay. I recall having found a general hospital out in the 
desert maneuver area with about 19 physicians and 40 nurses and 1 
patient. 

Mr. Wituiston. Yes, 

Mr. Kinpay. And they had been there about 6 months. 

Mr. Witxisron. But somehow or other, Mr. Chairman, over this 
loug period we have got to learn not only within the area of our stand- 
ing Armed Forces but within the area of our war production to be 
eficient and to use our people properly, to train them according 
to What they can do best, to place the right man in the right job. 

And, incidentally, too, I think in terms over the long period, not 
alone in Armed Forces ready to shoot or do whatever the Armed 
Forces want to do. 

[ think not only of our war production. That has to be made 
better than it was, really has. With it all, our economic strength is 
just as Important as our military strength or our war production. 
And you save about $5,000 per man every time you substitute a re- 
servist under training for a man in the Standing Army. And for 
‘million of those men you save $5 billion. But that is the least of 
it. The more important thing is that by the time you have built 
up, looking a couple of decades ahead, perhaps, when the worst 
strains may come, you will have 10 or 15 or more million men trained 
who are back in civilian occupation building up the productive power 
of the Nation, strengthening its economic value. 

A moderate guess would be that UMT in operation over, let’s say, 
a decade and a half would increase just through the skills that we 
are talking about, through having the right man in the right job, 
through having them had these fundamental principles that continue 
to grow through their years, at least 20 to 25 percent increase in our 
uttional productivity. And when it comes to the possibility of a 
sudden change in our economic life, that might create a depression— 
the cause of our last depression, Mr. Chairman, was not what most 
people suppose. It was because there were so many people unem- 
ployed because they were unemployable, and they were unemployable 


| . ° om J 
because they had no resourcefulness to do any different, from the 
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particular minute task from which they had been separated. 
had no initiative to find anything different. 

And it took a long, long time to get a readjustment. 

Yet, during the depth of that depression, we had no difficu 
Wentward Institute in placing about 2,000 boys a year in firms 
were discharging other people. They wanted boys that had th 
kind of resourcefulness. They wanted boys that had initiative 

Now, from every one of those st: indpoints, from our military neces 
sity, from our war production necessity, from our economic neces: 
gentlemen, it is imperative that you pass this legislation. It 
perative that you get it started at the earliest date and keep it 
ing and not worry about our draft boards having the intellige: 
enough to fit the one thing, the selective service and the UMT, 
together. But it is imperative that you get it started. A delay of 
year in starting it may make just the difference of Russia’s getting 
ahead of us. She can outmatch us in manpower. She can outmate! 
us perhaps in tanks, in aircraft, but never in generations after genera 
tions can she outmatch American manhood if we have the intellige: 
to develop it to the full as we should. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman,. Thank you very much. 

Members of the committee, I think you have listened to one of the 
greatest statements that has been made to the committee during tli 
hearing. I want to congratulate the members of the committee fo 
being here and having this opportunity to listen to it. Of cours 
we are very grateful to the distinguished witness for the testim 
he has given. 

Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jomnson. I would like to ask you one or two questior 
Williston. 

I have been a lawyer for many years, and know your borther, | 
I never had the pleasure of studying under him. 

But what I want to ask you is this: do you think this 6 mo 
taken out of this boy’s life will have any bad effect or impairment 01 
his future education / 

Mr. Witutston. Iam glad you asked that question because we | 
definitely demonstrated that it so enhances desire for future ed 
tion that it will increase college enrollment. There is no questi 
about that. That has been demonstrated. And furthermore, the 
perience in all of the colleges, with the GI bill and so on, ha 
such that those boys have profited very definitely by it. 

Take the situation now, two things: one of the gentlemen this) 
ing who referred to three elements. They were the UMT aif 
serves and the ROTC. From my point of view, it is not the ROT 
It is the ROTC plus the UMT, because every ROTC boy who 
to be an officer ought to get this UMT at the beginning befor 
starts his college training and this UMT will make him at leas 
as efficient. 

Mr. Jonnson. I want to ask you one more question along t 
line. 

We have had numerous witnesses here from all walks of 
have seriously contended, and IT think they really mean it, t! 
effect of training a boy in UMT will be to regiment his init 


, Mr. 
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will be to give him the military mind or will constitute some type of 
imp: airment of his future usefulness in civil life. 

Can you comment on that, please ¢ 

Mr. Wutxiston. I would be delighted to. 

I would guarantee that anybody who had made such a statement 
had had practically no experience in really training young people. 
The whole game is to increase resourcefulness, to increase initiative, 
to increase Imagination, to just do the absolute opposite, and it is not 
only a wee to do it but it is so effective. 

Now, I don’t like to brag, but—— 

Mr. Jomnson. Go ahead. You have a right to, perhaps. 

Mr. Suorr. He that tootest not his own horn, the same shall not be 
tooted. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Wituiston. Here is something that happened. We had some 
2-year courses at Pratt Institute. We had some 2-year courses at 
Wentward Institute. We took for the most part a miscellaneous group 
of boys who would not have been able to pass admission to Cornell 
or technology. Without anybody’s asking them to, the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, acquired the habit, just on the boy’s record of performance, 
- what they did in life, of giving exactly the same credit in mem- 
bership to 2 years at Pratt Institute as they gave for 4 years at the 
institute of technology. What they did for ‘Pratt Institute graduates 
they did over again for Wentward Institute graduates. 

And why did they ¢ 

Why did they take 2 years and call it the equivalent of 4? The boys 
at Pratt and at Wentward were screened and and were put into lines 
of work in which they fit and at technology and at no engineering 
school in America that I know of are they. 

Mr. Jonnson. Could I ask you just one last question? I appreciate 
youranswers. Iam basing all these questions on the fact that you have 
been engaged in education for all of your lifetime practically. What 
if any influence will the UMT have in your opinion on the matter of 
the discipline of the boy and on the matter of him getting strong 
self-control over himself so when he goes out into ¢ ivilian life again 
he can fit in better and more usefully in his civilian occupation ? 

Mr. Winuiston. Don’t you see in our game of training men for in- 
dustry, to be really competent, for men and inspectors, we have to 
give them a very definite discipline. They have to know what time 
means. They have to know what following the order from above 
means. ‘They have to know how to command “No.” And they have 
toknow how take commands. And they have to do it well. 

The Carman. Any questions from any other members of the com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Bates. 

Pes Wiuiston. In the military game and the UMT game there 

sn’t a hairs breadth difference. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Barres. Mr. Williston, you have been very generous with your 
time and your views. Could I just detain you for ‘another moment. 

When you train these men for industry, they go into industry. 

Renae you train them at Fort Knox they stay in the service, is 

at correct ? 
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Mr. Wuuiston. At Fort Knox, unfortunately, we could 
them into the Reserve. The Brooks bill hadn’t been passe: 
wished it had. But it was the best thing we could do. 

Mr. Barns. Then what happened to these men? 

Mr. Wiiuiston. What did happen ? 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

Mr. Wiuiston. They continued, unfortunately, instead of going 
into a reserve, which I think would have been more appropriate, be- 
cause at that time in the UMT program, in the bill that was before 
the Congress at the time there were seven or eight options that 
could choose between. 

As a matter of fact, they were members of the regular Armed Forces, 
not for a specific purpose but set apart just for that brief period, and 
so they returned to the various activities. But they had had s 
ized training, so that instead of returning them hit or miss one = Le 
or another, some went to the Signal Corps, some went to sony 
branch where they had been trained and had some skill. And they 
stepped up the efficiency of the Armed Forces by having 2,000 boys 
who knew their jobs and who were put in the right place. 

Mr. Bares. Now, that leads me to this question. You say you trai 
men in your school and you send them into industry. You train ine: 
at this Fort Knox experiment and you send them not hit or miss but 
to specific places in the armed services ? 

Mr. Wiuutston. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. And you selected these men on their aptitude ? 

Mr. Wutuiston. Yes. 

Mr. Barres. Now, here we are under a system of universal milita 
training to train these men for 6 months, perhaps, in electronics 
radar. Then you are going to send them home we will say to Devil 
Elbow. Out there they don’t have electronics equipment, no radar, 
no gunnery or tanks. How does that fit in ¢ 

It seems to me it is just the antithesis of what you said in regar 
to training them for industry and also the Fort Knox experiment 

Mr. Wituiston. It is very surprising how easy it is. If you haven't 
experience in placing 50,000 boys who have specific skills here 
there where they are needed for the particular kinds of skills | 
they have acquired, the thing looks puzzling, but it isn’t.  Becaus 
in civilian life there is the counterpart of every military skill 
the boy in his heart knows what it is. He knows the kind of a } 
is looking for. He goes to the plant or the place and he finds his leve 
And don’t forget, please, he has those fundamental principles ba 
of his radar that are invaluable in any technical thing he tak 

But one of the things that we do not appreciate is the undev: 
character of our American youth. By and large the average 
of the boy is underprivileged beyond our real conception. T! 
he has had is but half way through an inferior high school, us 
country or a small town high school, where he hasn’t fitted li 
particularly well. And we found at Fort Knox that 10 percent of! 
boys had never even played a game of any kind, had never throw 
baseball or attempted to catch one, and that 50 percent of them d 
know the rules of any major sport. Well, that shows the 
between the favored youth who has had a chance at a little bit of + 
development. 
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At the present date more than 80 percent of our boys—while this is 
becoming more and more an industrialized Nation and our economic 
strength “and our military and our war production strength depends 
on industry—all skills and abilities—reached the age of 18 and reach 
maturity without having a particle of training that fits them for 
- fulness in any such field. 

Gentlemen, this is imperative that you start the thing. 

The CaatrMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Williston. 

Mr. Wiuiston. Thank you for the privilege, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you, sir. 

Now. the next witness is Mr. Harold Evans, Friends Committee on 
National Legislation. Go right ahead, Mr. Evans. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman 

The CHarrMan. The committee would be glad to have you sum- 
marize your statement. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD EVANS, REPRESENTING FRIENDS 
COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


Mr. Wirson. I regret very much that Mr. Harold Evans, who was 
here yesterday, was unable to stay over, so I am submitting this 
statement for him. My name is E. Raymond Wilson. I am executive 
secretary of the Friends Committee on National Legislation. With 
your permission, I will excerpt this report in the hope that the whole 
text may be placed in the record. 

The Cuairman, All right, put the whole text in the record. Now 
summarize your statement, please, sir. 

Mr. Wirson. In what I have to say I want to speak frankly the 
truth as we see it, but I want to do so with full respect for those 
whose views radic: ally differ but who are quite as devoted to the public 
good as they see it as we are. It is an essential part of our Quake 
belief that where each in good will speaks the truth as he sees it there 
can emerge a group judgment which is better that the judgment of 
any one individual. 

We believe that the acid tests of the Commission’s recommendations 
are: 

|, Will they help make the kind of citizens we need ; 

2. Will they tend to create the kind of nation we desire; 

3. Will they tend to a raising of the plane of international rela- 
tions which is essential to world peace ? 

Then there are comments from the Commission’s opening state- 
ments. 

The Commission’s conclusions are based on a number of assump- 
tions for which no factual evidence is given. Among these assump- 
tions are: 

|. We have reverted to frontier conditions and are in danger of 
sudden attack form any quarter (p. 1). 

2. A “frontier response” is required (pp. 1, 5). 

The cold war will inevitably be of long duration (p. 1). 
. During the 1930’s and in 1946 we were “unarmed” and this was 
a not ine onsider ‘able factor in bringing on war (p. 2). 
“The United States and all free soc iety are inexorably engaged 
in mortal struggle with Soviet communism which will continue until 
the basic conflict is resolved” (p. 3). 
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6. Armed conflict has “ever been endemic in the world.” 
7. The ultimate obligation of citizenship is bearing arms (p. 4). 

8. UMT will provide young men with “a basic understanding of 
the times in which they live” and “give them the attribute we desire” 
(p. 0). 

Nowhere, Mr, Chairman, in the report do we find any reference ( 
the United Nations or the World Court or to any of the other inte: 
national agencies to promote understanding, cooperation, the rule of 
law and peace. Disarmament is totally ignored. 

The report is based on the philosophy of tooth and claw. It 
sumes that fear and suspicion will always continue to motivate ma 
kind and that violence and coercion are the only realistic forces 
the world. 

We believe that most of these assumptions are false and that th 
rest are at best only half true. If the assumption that we were un- 
armed during the 1930’s is well founded, the military owes an expla- 
nation to the Congress which appropriated an average of $826 mill 
a year for the Army and Navy during this decade. 

As to the assumption that we were unarmed in 1946, it is interest- 
ing to note that General Marshall on February 25, 1947, said: 


ay, 


The United States Army and Navy emerged from the war as the best equipped 
and most powerful in the world and characterized by an efficiency in planning 
and execution superior or equal to that of any other armed forces. 

Before applying to the UMT program the three acid tests which 
we propose, we need to wipe the slate clean and to consider objec- 
tively the conditions in which we find ourselves in the world today 
and the direction in which we have been tending. Only then shall 
we be able to reasonably determine what to do and how to do it. Only 


then can, we adequately judge whether UMT is a step forward or 


backward. 
That the world is faced with grave political and economic probli 
But its moral and spiritual crisis is even more 


none will deny. 
sobering. 

For years our Government has sought to combat communism 1 
marily by armed force. It is a losing battle because fundamental) 
the struggle is for the minds and hearts of men in Asia, Africa, and 
elsewhere, and you cannot win men’s minds and hearts with abusiy 
epithets, violence, jet planes, and atom bombs. As has recently bee 
pointed out by an eminent first-hand observer of conditions in th 
Near and Far East: 

Political alliances of an enduring nature will be built not on the power of g 
or dollars, but on affection. 

That is Justice W. O. Douglas in his book, Strange Lands an 
Friendly People, page 326. 

Another well-qualified observer who has recently spent much tim 
in Europe in contact with important men in Government and privat 
pursuits, writes: 

There is clear need for world relationships on a much higher plane than t] 
of name-calling and recrimination. * * * If a change for the bett 
to be brought about, it must begin with different policies and conduct 
United States (Ernest T. Weir, Viewpoints on the Foreign Situation, Decem! 
10, 1951, p. 15). 

Our own observation from contacts with men and women of man; 
lands is that tl ‘al ir ‘shi Inited State 
lands is that the moral and spiritual leadership of the United Stat 
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in world affairs has declined as our military might has increased. Men 
fear us but they neither love us nor trust our leadership. 

A fundamental reason for our failure is that we have relied more 
and more on our military to do our thinking and planning for us 
The floodtide of military influence in our aifairs is evident not only 
in our foreign policies but also by the number of military men in hieh 
places heretofore occupied by civilians. It is indicated by a comp: iV 
son of the present report of the National Sec urity Training Commis- 
sion with the Compton C ommission Re sport of 194 

Qn the home front we are shamed by the disclosure of corruption 
and moral decadence.in high places and we are sobered by the eve 
mounting inflation and unbalanced budget. 


PROVISIONS OF THE REPORT 

Stripped of verbiage, the Commission’s report and TH. R. 5904 pro- 
vide for the peacetime conscription of all physically and mentally com- 
petent a upon reaching 18 for 6 months’ training in the land, naval, 
and air forces of the U nited States. FE xcept for lessened benefits and 
noes dl pay, members of the training corps will to all intents and 
purposes be like any other military volunteer or draftee. One of the 
prine ipal objectives of the training will be to inculeate unquestion- 
ing obedience and to indoctrinate the boys with the military concept 
of the prime duties of citizenship. While civilan control is theoreti- 
cally envisioned, it is envisioned that it will be practically nonexistent. 

After 6 month’s training the boy must become a member of the Re 
serve Force for 71% years. Assuming, as the Commission does, 800,- 
000 trainees annually, there will be ultimately be upward of 6 million 
young men under military control either in the training corps or the 
Reserves. 

With this background we should like to apply the three tests of 
the program we have suggested. 

Is it best calculated to produce the kind of citizen we need? 

In our judgement the crying need of the United States is for a moral 
and religious upsurge in our national life so that we may worthily 
meet the vast responsibilities of world leadership that have been 
thrust upon us. If we are to accomplish this we need to bend every 
effort to train our young people in high ideals, strong character, 
humility, and deep religious faith. We must train them to rever 
ence personality and to motivate their lives not by fear but by faith 
and a spirit of service. We must teach them not to be cowed into 
conformity or drift into it through inertia but to be independent 
and courageous. By example and precept we must help them not 
to sacrifice to any group the moral freedom of their consciences or 
the intellectual freedom of their judgments. Will UMT tend to 
accomplish these ends? In our judgment it will not. The place 

where teen-agers should be trained is in the normal life of home, 
school, church, and community. Army barracks and the unthinking 
cbedience of the drill field are a poor substitute. Nor are many of 
the virtues above enumerated consistent with military training which 
must of necessity emphasize physical rather than moral courage, 
self-assertion 1 rather than humility, hatred of the enemy rather than 
service, brutality or commando training rather than reverence for 
personality, the suppression of conscience when it conflicts with order, 
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and unquestioning obedience rather than independence of t! 
and judgment. 

Modern war is admittedly an unmitigated evil. How can 
ing boys to take part in evil be expected to produce the citize) 
and leadership we so sadly need ? 

If we take three great evils of our society—gambling, intoxics 
liquor, and prostitution—what guaranty do parents have th 
opportunity and encouragement for gambling that has been dis 
at Biloxi, Miss., will be the exception rather than the rule in m 
camps? What will the trainees think of prostitution when 
learn that the only applicable prohibition in the bill impleny 
the Commission’s report is against knowingly permitting tlh. 
enter brothels where they have been dec lared “to be off limit 
trainees” (H. R. 5904, sec. 23 (b)). On the question of intoxicat 
liquors, the Commission has left this problem up to the Sec: 
of Defense, rather than proposing legislation to remove this inf! 
from the camps or the vicinity around the camps. 

Less flagrant, but perhaps more subtle and insinuating, ar 
evils such as waste and carelessness of property and time, getting 
away with as little work as possible (which has in the past been so 
notorious that the word “soldiering” has found its way into the 
dictionary), the loss in self-discipline and sense of personal reso 
sibility, the insistence on obedience to orders no matter how arbit: 
or stupid. These are not the marks of the sort of citizens a den 
requires. 

I would like to interpolate here to speak to the question that 
Johnson asked a moment ago about training and its relationsh)j 
education. A friend of mine made a study some years ago of 
attitudes and actions of the professional bodies of educators 01 
question of military training. From back in the 1890’s up unt 
most the beginning of the Second World War. This is what he f 
With the three exceptions at that time of educational groups, al} of 
which received money in subsidy for military training—the 
ciation of Military Schools and Colleges, the Association of 
Universities, and the Association of Land Grant Colleges—in tli 
years in which his study covered no professional body of edw 
had anything on record favoring militar y training as good edu 
The moral educators said there are more and better means of 
ing the boys in moral education. The American Physical Educ it 
Society and other groups interested in physical education said | 
are better means of training for physical education. The people 
specializing in civics and citizenship training said there are bett 
means. So I think you may find a few exceptions in the educat 
world where they have accepted military training, as the State Teach- 

s Association of New York did a few years ago, because they 
it may be necessary temporarily for military security. But 
as I know, no professional body of educators has ever gone on 1 
saying that in their specialty in education military tr pees 
education compared to its alternatives. I think UMT ough 
he sold to the United States on the basis of its being good edu 
because the entire weight of professional education is against 
claims and those assumptions. 

Mr. Jounson. Do you think I had that in mind when I ask: 
question ? 
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Vr. Wasson. No, sir, I didn’t, but it has been frequently 

Mr. Jounson. I didn’t have anything like that in mind at all. 

Mr. Wutson. I am sorry if I misunderstood you, Mr. Congressman. 

The CuHatrMAN. All right, go ahead and finish your statement. 

\fr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Will the adoption of UMT as a permanent peacetime policy 
tend to create the Nation we desire 4 

We entirely agree with the Commission that our free society is 

“fo winded upon the dignity and worth of the individual.” It is funda- 

al ina democracy that the state exists for the individual, whereas 

ictatorship the individual exists for the state. Furthermore, 

unten was founded for the most part by deeply religious men 

and women who believed that loyalty to one’s God was supreme over 

every other lovalty. Many of them fled their native lands to escape 
the tyr annies of military service. 

Her e follows some observations on the question of costs. Mr. Chair- 
man, neithae in the eyes of this Commission nor in our eyes is the 
question of cost the primary consideration here pro or con. But since 
this UMT proposal has been for a permanent system, the taxpayer 
does have a legitimate interest in examining what this may cost year 
after year after yeal 

You have before you the estimates of the Commission: $4 billion 
for the first full year and $2 billion plus for each year thereafter. 
Even these astronomical figures do not include the UMT Reserves 
for 714 years, for compensation for injuries and death, probably 
higher pay than $30 a month suggested by the Commission, and GI 
benefits for which there will be great political pressure or the loss in 
goods and services from the withdrawal of 800,000 men from pro- 
ductive labor. Seven vears of UMT Reserves would mean 5,600,000 
men. I think we are still without precise figures in terms of esti- 
mates at the present time regarding the Reserve program. But if 
we took the figures that Mr. Van Zandt used in October of $434, and 
if these men were all to be in the Reserves for this period of obliga- 
tion under Public Law 51, that program would cost $21, billion. 

Then beyond that the loss in goods and services of me n withdrawn 
from either study or production. The economists figure the loss in 
goods and services which might be produced by 800,000 young men 
in 6 months as well over a billion dollars. It seems, therefore, safe 
to estimate that the actual cost of UMT when fully operating will 
be in excess of $5 billion every year, in addition to any of the other 
functions of the armed services. 

[ pass some of the examples of waste and extravagance as revealed 
by the study of the P reparedness Subcommittee of the Senate. But 
let's come down to what is in ever y Congressman’s mind at the begin- 
ning of this session: What our real obligations are in terms of trying 
to support the kind of a world we w ant. to see built by economic and 
other aid. 

0 can anyone seriously contend that military training is the way 
to teach our boys the dignity and worth of the individual and that 
their gee est loyalty is to God? An effective army is of necessity 
i dictatorship where the individual is expendable and exists, as in 
ye? dictatorship, only for the group. His duty is unquestioning 
bedience. Surely such training is a curious way to inculcate a belief 
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in the dignity and worth of the individual. It is our judgme) 
UMT lays a good foundation for dictatorship rather than for 


—< 


racy. Every important modern state that has become a dictator 
has first had UMT. 


COST 


If we look at the program from the standpoint of cost, what 
be its effect on our national life? The Commission estimated thi 
costs of the program at $4,187,983,600 for the first full year 
$2,158,746,200 for each year thereafter. This means an annual « 
penditure of $2,700 for each trainee or $450 per month for each mont 
of his training. 

Even these astronomical costs do not include the UMT Reser 
for a4, years, the compensation for Injuries and deaths, prot 
higher pay for the $30 a month suggested by the Commission, and (] 
benefits for which there will be great political pressure, or thi 
in goods and services from the withdrawal of 800,000 men from } 
ductive labor. Seven vears of UMT Reserves would mean 5.600, 
men. Using the minimum figure on Reserve operation of $454 ea 
mentioned by Congressman Van Zandt last October, the Reserve 
gram would cost &2,225400,000 per vear. The economists figure | 
loss in goods and services which might be produced by 800,000 young 
men in 6 months as well over a billion dollars. It seems, therefore, 
safe to estimate that the actual cost of UMT when fully operating wil 
he in excess of Sh billion every year. 

To the Friends Committee on National Legislation; to each of vou, 
and to the taxpayers of America, 85 billion—or even S2 billion 
tremendous amount of money. It should seem equally large to the 
members of our Military Establishment, but of how much cons 
quence is it to these men who have so much more than that alr 
to dispense ¢ 

Recent investigations by the Senate Preparedness Subconin 
have shown some of the shocking facts about extravagance al d wast 
in the Armed Forces, both in terms of money and manpower. These 
investigations have raised grave questions regarding the Defer 
Istablishment’s managing the money and resources which are no} 
its command, much less the additional sums contemplated under 
UMT program. Just a few examples: 

1. The Armed Forces are running a Military Establishment of less 
than 3,500,000 men with nearly the same number of generals, adi! 
and civilian employees in Washington that it had on VE-day 
the total number of men in uniform was well over 12,000,000. 
subcommittee also reports that— 


It is rare that a congressional committee meets upon any subject affecting t 
armed services without finding the hearing room jammed with high 
officers and Defense Department civilian officials (Senate Preparedness Sul 
mittee Rept. No. 33 

2, At 16 Armed Forces indoctrination and training centers 
spected, the average ratio of administrator/instructor overhead 
trainees was | to 2.4 (Rept. No. 26). 

3. At 16 Armed Forces indoctrination and training centers 
spected, there were 40,000 officers and enlisted men assigned to pet! 
nent-party status whose jobs could have been filled efficiently by 
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ited-service personnel, women or civilians. (Nearly enough men te 
ne our commitment to Europe. Re pt. No. 26.) 

. Inspection of eight Army training centers showed that many 
wait were receiving their element: ary basic training over and over 
aga n (Re pt. No. 36). 

. Inspection of six Air Force training centers revealed an extrava- 
gant waste of food, equipment, and training facilities. In July 1950— 
| month: Mather Air Force Base spent $3,536 per student. The per- 
sonnel costs alone at Lowry Air Force Base for a 20-week electronics 
course amounted to $6,000 per student. At Carswell Air Force Base, 
¢134 worth of coffee was used as sweeping compound for the floors 
(Re pt. No. 94). 

6. Hazardous-duty compensation payments—30—-40 percent above 
base pay—are being awarded to many noncrew personnel of sub- 
marine sti aff forces (Rept. No. 31). 

Chairman James W. Wadsworth of the National Security Training 

Commission told you 2 weeks ago that the Commission would review 
the corps budget presented by the Department of Defense to 
determine whether or not items * * * were adequate to carry out a work- 
able program, but not so extravagant as to be unreasonable, 
A ratio of one overhead person to each two trainees is not, it seems, 
extravagant enough, except for a mild protest, nor is the admitted 
$2.700-$3,000 cost for each trainee for a 6-month period. I believe, 
however, that even Chairman Wadsworth might find the above-cited 
extravagances great enough to be unreasonable. And the items listed 
above are just a few examples of the manifold wastes of the tax dollar 
which were uncovered by the Senate Unpreparedness Committee. 

| would like to dramatize the cost of UMT another way, by com- 
paring it with the total amount appropriated by Congress last year 
to help all of the other countries of the world. Many Congressmen, 
who fully realize the dividends which result from nonmilitar y assist- 
ance to other countries—in terms of peace, prosper ity, and good will 
among nations—are still complaining about the tremendous cost of 
a program. Yet the total amount appropriated for nonmilitary 
assistance throughout the world last year was $1,777,000,000, or $400,- 
(000,000 less than the yearly recurring cost of UMT. 

That included technical assistance, economic aid, the loan to India. 
all of our contributions to the 31 international organizations, with the 
exception of the refugee organization and the United Nations relief 
for Palestine refugees and the Displaced Persons Commission, also 

those figures, 

Even this pilot-training project—and it has been emphasized it 
wouldn't cost anything because it would be merely a bookkeeping 
transfer within the Defense Department—was estimated by the Com- 
iission at $399 million. Gentlemen, that is 14 times what the United 
States s contributed in the first year to all 32 international agencies, 
wo for world peace, such as the United Nations, UNES( ‘0, 

Health Organization, Food and Agriculture Organization, 
merican Union, exclusive of technical assistance, re fugees, and 
emerge ney reliefs as indicated a minute ago. The first year’s cost is 

) times the lie ns for the United States’ contribution to 

these agencies 


Suc hy 
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And then here is a further comparison. The annual cost of UMP 
is about half of what we spend in primary and secondary ed iicatjo 
for 30 times that number in the primary and secondary public schools 
of our country. It is more than is spent on higher education fo; 
colleges and institutions of higher learning. It is almost a 
as we have amassed in 300 years for endowment since Harv 
founded a little more than three centuries ago. It is almost as 11 
as the book value of the physical plant for these 1,788 schools 
colleges. It is a quarter more than we have spent up to date o1 
big dams and reservoirs—the Grand Coulee and the Hoover Dai 
the TVA added up together. 

it is nearly as much as. we spent in five years on our Federal and 
our State road-building program. _ It is more than we spent on social 
security for 5,253,000 people benefiting from our social-security pro 
gram. It goes twice the amount as we spent through the Departinen 
of Agriculture for the benefit of 27,000 people on farms. 

Let’s pass on from this question of cost. 

Mr. Suort. Twenty seven thousand people ? 

Mr. Witson. About 27,000—27 million, thank you. 

Mr. Suortr. Twenty-seven million. 

Mr. Wiison. I am trying to stay on the conservative side. 

The money was divided in the following manner: 
Technical assistance____~ $150, 009, 00 
Economic aid throughout the world. wate i. — 1, 400. 000 
Wheat to indie (ioan)_.._._.«......... ees 190, 00 
United States contribution to all international organizations, ex 

cept the International Refugee Organization, and the United 

Nations Work and Relief Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 

Middle East__------ LE Sy CPC ee eee 
Displaced Persons Commission 


Total SANs so aa ee _ : 1, 777 

The Commission estimated that even a pilot project of 1 
60,000 men would cost $399 million. This is more than 14 times 
the United States contributed in the fiscal year 1951 to all 52 
tional agencies working for world peace, such as the United 
UNESCO, World Health Organization, Food and Agricult: 
ganization, Pan American Union, and so forth—exclusive of t 
assistance, refugees, and emergency relief. The iirst year’s 
187,985,600, is 150 times the appropriation of United States contri! 
tions to all of these agencies. 

A comparison of the above UMT cost figures with the curr 
penditures on health, education, social security, development 
culture, road building, and so forth, is shown in the following 


Education: 

Public-school education, total current expenditures for 1948 
49 for all United States elementary and secondary school 
education for more than 30 times the number of UMT 
trainees ask oe et ide a el gaa ad ae 

Higher educ ation, total current expenses for 1,788 institu- 
tions of higher learning for 1947-48 enrolling three times 
the number of UMT trainees ae 

Endowment for higher education amassed during the last 
three centuries Bea i MeAr SEE 

Book value for the physical plant for higher education in 
the United States of America 

United States Office of Education 
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Ble tr ic power and public works: 

Total investment to date for dams, reservoirs, power sta- 
tions, ete., for Grand C oulee Dam, Hoover Dam, and TVA $1, 763, 000, 000 
Expenditures to date for the Panama Canal 534, 146, 956 

Roads: Total expenditures by State and Federal Government 
for 6 years, 1945-50_- pate es Bite x Pree 2,945, 000, 000 

Social security : Total soc cial- -sec urity benefits. paid from October 
1. 1950, to October 31, 1951, to 5,253,000 receiving benefits__ 1, 809, 000, 000 


Health: United States Public Health Service appropriation for 
fiscal year 1952 : ary : nee ; 346, 000, 000 


Agriculture: 
Department of Agriculture appropriations to benefit 27,000,- 
000 people on farms, including loans to farmers___- a , 064, DSO, OOO 
pee 


Department of Labor- a a se ee 292 500, OOO 


President Truman on January 21 presented a ee of over S85 
illion of which ‘over 75 percent or over $65 billion, is for major 
national see urity programs. The budget indicates a deficit of S144 
The President estimated that if there is no tax increase the 
lic debt by June 30, 1953, will reach its statutory limit of S275 
lion. This means increased inflation. There is a breaking point. 
pre have hoped to win the cold war by the breakdown of 
~onomie system. Congress will certainly carefully consider 
ether these astronomical military expenditures to defend us against 
communism may not boomerang and permit communism to enter 
through the back door in the collapse of our economy. And in so 
doing Congress must determine whether the expenditure of billions 
or even inillions of dolars is justified for the purpose of putting on 
the statute books a UMT program which the Commission admits can- 
not begin in any real way for several years (pp. 36-37). 

From the national standpoint another fundamental evil of the UMT 
program is that it would still further perpetuate the influence and 
control of the military. For 175 years of our history it has been the 
unswerving tradition that the Nation should be under civilian control 
and that our Armed Forces should be used merely to carry out the 
policies determined upon by civilians. This tradition, as we have 
pointed out, is now gravely endangered. UMT will, we believe, 
neatly accentuate the danger in two ways: 

/W hile the Commission speaks vaguely of UMT reducing the size 
‘standing army, it produces no estimates to support this assump- 
pears it will probably increase the total of our Armed 

The report estimates that 200,000 UMT trainers will be re 
ured for each 400,000 trainees. These will be in addition to those 
the Regular Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Some people have wondered if that claim that this will cut down 

‘Armed Forees is really substantial, whether there might be written 

nto this bill the requirement that the Armed Forces be reduced, above 
other reductions, up to the number of men in UMT. That would be 
100,000 men in training and 200,000 trainers. Second 

Mr. Suorr. Of course, from an administrative standpoint, due to 
the uncertainties that hang over us, it is almost next to impossible to 
make it rigid and fixed without running a great risk and involving 
vreater danger. Don't you think it has to be more or less elastic or 
flexible ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, but if the claim— 

Mr. Suorr. In order to meet the changing conditions. 

Mr. Witson. But that would be the net effect; would it not ? 

Mr. Bares. No. 
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Mr. Witson. If the UMT program were to really cut down 
Armed Forces by an equivalent number. 

Mr. Bares. Relatively. 

Mr. Witson. Relatively. 

Mr. Bares. Well, you can’t cite figures when you are talking rela 
tively. You don’t know what the international situation is going to 
be. You don’t know what the Armed Forces would have be: 
you don’t have this Reserve. You can’t give an absolute figure 

Mr. Winson. Well, then, can the claim seriously be made tl 
will cut down in any relative amount ¢ 

Mr. Bvres. Relatively, yes it can be. 

Mr. Wiison. Because there is nothing that I could find 
Commission re port to give evidence of that. 

Mr. Bares. Well, vou would have to know what the armed ser 

what the standing force would have been. Now. you can’t give t! 
feats. 

Mr. Witson. The second reason why UMT will greatly accentuat 
this military danger: 

(2) The program would indoctrinate millions of our young n 
with what om been called the “military mind.” The danger of 
“military mind” is not so much that it wants war as that it does not 
believe in, and does not in general advocate, some better way of sett] 
disputes, nor prepare men for using other means than military 
avoiding war. Jt assumes, as does the Commission, th: at “arm d co 
flict has ever been endemic in the world,” that a nation’s greatness j 
the midst of a hungry and distressed world hes in its military strength. 
and that military service is the highest and truest form of patriotism. 

And the third test, Mr. Chairman, and in conclusion, we suggest 
is whether the UMT program will tend to raise the plane of our inter 
national relations. JT think that is what we are all concerned ab 
In our judgment, an essential of lasting world peace is the raisi: 
the ievel of our international relations, especially with Russia 
China, from that of fear, suspicion, and hostility to a spiritual 
moral plane of forebearance, understanding, and cooperation. Wi 
do not minimize the difficulties of the situation and the temptation 
meet name-calling with abusive epithets. But if our goal 
peace, as it must be. there must be an end to this. 

Sooner or later the war of words and the race of armament 
end, and we must sit down at the council table and negotiate 
do this successfully will require not only magnanimity and s 
! ianship of the ighest order on the part of our leaders, it will req! 
the support of our citizens. 

We shall have to regain the moral and spiritual leadership of 
United Nations and its agencies even fuller support than we 
dae We shall have to bend every effort to achieve universa! 
armament as advocated by President Truman, Senator MceMa 
Senator Flanders, and other Members of both the Senate and 1 
House. We shall have to become less neg ative and more posi tive 
We shall have to realize more fully than we have that our pol 
and economic systems are not necessarily the best for all peoples e 
where. Our Quaker experience with the common poopie In 
lands has led us to the conviction that what most of those who 
lived in backward countries under feudal systems want above a 

land, opportunity, and friendship. If we as a nation are to win 
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their support we must be willing to spend at least a fraction of what 
we are now appropriating to our Armed Forces for making effective 
the right kind of point 4 program—one directed primarily to the 
welfare of the common man. Weare convinced that we should be far 
nearer to peace than we are today if our country in recent years had 
devoted more of its wealth and energies to putting food into the 
-tomachs and clothes on the backs of the Chinese and the Iranians 
and less in constructing atom bombs, jet planes, and other armaments. 
We sincerely believe that the adoption of a UMT program would still 
further lower our spiritual and moral leadership in the world, and 
would, from the international standpoint, be another hurdle in the 
road to peace. 

We realize that such thoughts are today not popular. As Lincoln 
said in appraising his second inaugural address: 

Men are not flattered by being shown that there has been a difference of 
purpose between the Almighty and them. To deny it, however, in this case is 

deny that there is a God governing the world. It is a truth which I think 
needed to be told, and as whatever of humiliation there is in it falls most directly 

myself I think others might afford to tell it. 

In conclusion, none of us is free from blame for the world’s tragedy, 
but it is our belief that each of us in courageous humility like Lin- 
coln’s can free himself from suspicion, hatred, and aggression, and 
with magnanimity, generosity, patience, and good will do his bit to 
bring the world back to the road of sanity and Christian morality. 

There is no place for UMT in such a program. We are convinced 
that the American people in times of peace are not likely to adopt 
military conscription in any form. 

To attempt to force it on them in a time of tension would in ow 
judgment be a colossal blunder. 

The Cnamman. Mr. Kilday, any questions / 

Mr. Witson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kinpay. Just one or two, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. Mr. 
Wilson, you and I have worked with each other and against each other 
for quite a number of years. 

Mr. Witson. We certainly have, in very friendly fashion, Mr. Kil 
day, 

Mr. Kinpay. I imagine if vou could total up the hours we have 

rked together, it would be more than we have worked against each 
ther. Of course as the Society of Friends, you are one of the tradi- 
tional historical peace churehes. I respect vour position in it. I think 

ou have every right to it. I think that you have been mistreated 1 

e legislation that we have adopted on the conscientious objectors 
ind things of that kind, as you know. So] jus t wanted to say for the 
record that I appreciate your sincerity and your consistency on this 

uestion. It involves the belief and viewpoint of the Society of 
Friends over a period of centuries. Actually you are opposed to mili- 
tary service as a matter of principle. That is the basic objection, isn’t 

t, Mr. W ilson / 

Mr. Wit son. Yes. The Socie UY of Friends for 300 years has been 
opposed to preparation for war, 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winson. Done what little it can to try and sybstitute another 


! ethod. 


94066—52— 
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Mr. Kinpay. I appreciate your position and I congratulate \. 
your consistency and your forthrightness in always stating your obje 
tion to it. 

Mr. Witson. Well, Mr. Kilday, this question is not one that eo 
cerns primarily the Society of Friends. It concerns every 
think equally. We ask nothing for ourselves that we wouldn’ 
for any other person in the world and that would be freedom 
war, freedom from conscription, freedom from the heavy 
of militarism. 

Mr. Kitpyy. But you willagree, Mr. Wilson, that you and my frien 
Paul Comley French, for whom I have the greatest admiration, who | 
believe succeeded you and Mr. Evans here in your present positio) 
you wouldn’t contend that your viewpoint on this does not perhaps 
secure its Initial motivation from your sincere conscientious religious 
belief / 

Mr. Witson. It grows out of religious belief; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is right. 

Mr. Witson. And is an essential part of our religious heritage » 
our religious convictions. 

Mr. Kitpay. And I respect you for it. 

The Cnatrman. Any further questions by any other members of | 
committee ¢ 

Mr. Jonnson. May IL ask him a question ¢ 

The Crairman. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Lalso respect the view of your group. One time | was 
an administrative oflicer, civil officer, in the selective service and gave 
protection to your people. 1 agree—oh, one point that I want to make 
clear. 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. When I asked those questions of Mr. Williston, | 
not one of those that think that UMT has very great possibilities 
educating those boys, but I wanted the record to show from | 
whether or not it would be an impairment of the future educatio. 
the UMT trainees. He answered my questions very frankly. 

Now I believe in every one of those things you mentioned thier 
Some of us here, including myself, have traveled around the 
to see the misery there is in the world due to wars and so forth. And 
that is one reason why I would lke to find some way to develop 
permanent system of security for the United States, so all those t! 
that you want to come true can have a chance to flower into fruitior 
That is my slant on it. We are trying desperately hard to make the 
right decision as to what will safeguard primarily the American syste! 
of life, of individual freedom in all lines and opportunity for ever) 
body and a good living for most of our people. I don’t want you to 
think for a minute that because we might happen to vote for UM! 
that we don’t have in our mind the fact that the very objectives yo 
set about there—disarmament, which our party did one time and 
criticized for, making international agreements that can be effective 
against the commencement of wars—that we don’t believe in tho 
It is because we do believe in those very things that you mentioned 
see the danger that engulfs the world today or might engulf the 
world that some of us want to make a better system of security for the 
United States of America. 


Free 
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The Cuarman. Thank you very much, Mr. Wilson 

Mr. Ctementr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CuarrMaAn. Mr. Clemente. 

Mr. Wiutson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. CLemente. All right. 

fhe CuatrMAN. The next witness is Mr. Carey H. Brown, chairman 
of the engineering manpower commission. 

Do you have copies of your statement, Mr. Brown, for the com- 
mitte ef 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. Copies have been furnished for use of the 
committee and I have just furnished a copy for the record. 

Mr. Smart. I haven’t seen it. 

The CiamMAN. Have you other copies? 

Mr. Brown. I will see if I have other copies. 

The Carman. All right, now, you summarize your statement. 

[It isa very short statement. Go ahead and read it. 


STATEMENT OF CAREY H. BROWN, CHAIRMAN, ENGINEERING 
MANPOWER COMMISSION OF ENGINEERS JOINT COUNCIL 


Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Carey H. Brown, chairman of the engineering manpower commis- 
sion of Engineers Joint Council, for which I am appearing, and 
manager of Engineering and Manufacturing Services, Kodak Park 
Works, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. Tama graduate of the 
United States Military Academy at West Point in the class of 1910 
and of the Engineering School of the United States Army in 1912. 
I served in the Corps of Engineers in Panama, Mexico, and France 
as well as in the United States, until 1930, reaching the rank of colonel. 
During World War II I was engaged in the construction and later in 
the operation of the Holston Ordnance Works of the Tennessee East- 
man Corp. 

The engineering manpower commission of Engineers joint Council 
is a nonprofit organization composed of the following professional 
societies: American Soc iety of Civil Engineers, American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers, and the American Society 
for Engineering Education. ‘The total membership of these societies 
is 140,000, not including student members. 

The interest of the engineering manpower commission is in the 
training, allocation, and utilization of engineers to insure their maxt- 
mum contribution to the national defense and to the national health, 
safety, and interest. 

The engineering manpower commission recognizes that in an all-out 
war there will be no zone of the interior and that civilians will be sub- 
jected to many if not all the hazards to which members of the Armed 
Forces are subjected. 

The engineering manpower commission therefore emphasizes the 
principle ‘that there is a universal obligation upon every man and 
woman for appropriate service of which each is c: upable in maintaining 
the security of the United States. 

It is further recognized that as a people we have less manpower than 
our potential enemies and that it is therefore of fundamental impor- 
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tance that each person be utilized at his highest capability. In vie 
the wide range of talent and training necessary to adequate ‘Ly 

our civilian economy, military operations, and production, the wisest 
system of selection is necessary. 

It is further recognized that maintenance of a sound economy ay, 
of the required production of weapons are both essential if the 1 
at the front is to be etfective, and that these are part of an inseparab| 
whole in maintaining the security of the Nation. 

In connection with current proposals for the activation of unive 
military training, it is imperative that the above principles are app! 

The engineering manpower commission favors universal military 
training, observing, however, that the provisions of Public Lay 
H. R. 5904, and H. R. 5426 do not adequately make provision fo, 
maximum utilization of those who complete their training and ente: 
Reserve status. 

It is therefore important that the following pertinent principles bi 
established now and incorporated in H. R. 5904: 

(a) Upon completion of their 6 months’ training under UMT, t 
Reserve status of the required number of professional and scientifi 
students should be held in abeyance until completion of their profes 
sional study or until they cease to satisfactorily pursue such stud) 
Speaking only for the engineering profession, there is a current re 
quirement for 60,000 freshmen each year in all branches of enginee: 
ing to meet the need for engineers in the Armed Forces, in design 
development, and production of military equipment, and in the civilian 
econonly. 

(6) Since the principle of selection must be applied in connection 
with the recall of reservists to active duty to assure the proper alloca 
tion of ‘critical skills between the civilian economy and the Armed 
Forces, reservists should be called to active duty only by a civilia 
agency such as selective service, and not by the Armed Forces. 

The civilian agency of selective service has functioned in the past 
to make selections for military service and for the necessary civilia 
economy; such selections being based upon considerations of meeting 
military requirements and at the same time preserving essential pro 
duction facilities. Selective service can readily be adapted to carry 
out the selections advocated above, so that appropriate determinatio! 
can be made to promote the best utilization in the national interest 
of professional and scientific personnel now in short supply. 

I would like to thank the chairman and the members of the commit 

for the opportunity to appear in connection with the hearings 
H. R. 5904. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Brown. The deferment of K 
serve obligation that you have suggested is along the same line s! 
gested by the American Medical Association 4 

Mr. Brown. With this difference, I understand, Mr. Vinson, 

I am not sure because I did not hear their presentation. They as! 
that medical students be excused from service in the Reserve. We 
merely ask, following the language contained in the report of the 
(‘ommission—— 

The CHamrmMan. No. They ask that after he has received his bas 
training or after the basic military training of 6 months, that then 
he would be given a deferred status of Reserve obligation. 

It would be postponed until he could finish his education. 
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Mr. Suorr. Not exempted, merely deferred or postponed. 

The CuarrMan. He raised the question and I want to raise it rieht 
here that before he is accepted as a student, in the period in which 
he is seeking to qualify for professional training——— 

Mr. SuHort. Two years. 

The CuamMan. Two years, for instance, we will say, during that 
period the suggestion ran through the minds of some members of 
the commitee that he shouldn’t probably be in the Reserve, but then 
after he took up his regular engineering studies or his medical studies, 
during that period of actual study, he probably should be given some 
postponement of his Reserve obligations. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. That is along the same line of your statement 
here, is it not 4 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. We are interested in the continuation of 
opportunities for the training of engineers. 
~The Cuairman. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. Without interruption. Now, by just what means may 
be accomplished is possible of some adjustment. ) 

The Cuatrrman. When we go to writing this bill in executive ses- 
sion, this particular point is going to be discussed at considerable 
length by the committee. We are very grateful to you and the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, because we must have, and everyone recog- 
nizes it, these professional men and they must be educated and trained. 

Mr. Kiwway. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, would it be possi- 
ble for you or your association and probably for the American Medi- 
cal Association to let us have suggested language, so we could use that 
asa starting point of what we would decide to write ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. I think that would be very helpful. 

Mr. Brown. We will be very pleased to furnish that. 

The Cuatrman. Now, another question raised in your statement 
that I have been thinking about for some time, but I doubt very 
seriously whether it is the proper place in this bill, and that is to give 
the selective boards the authority to call up the Reservists. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

The CHARMAN. Now that is being considered around here a great 
deal. It hasn’t been explored to see whether it is on sound ground 
or not. But that probably has emanated from the fact that such in- 
justice has been done to the Reservists as a whole throughout the 
ountry that some effort is being made to correct it. Because the Re- 
servists have been called up. The inactive Reservists have been called 
up, indiscriminately. Men with 10 children have been called up. 
Probably that thought has been advanced on account of the criticism 
of the method of calling up. But it is a subject matter that strictly 
speaking I think, doesn’t belong in this bill but belongs probably in 
i Reserve bill and in dealing with the question of Reserves. 

It is going to require a good deal of study on our part to determine 
whether or not it is right for the Selective Service Board to say 
whether or not a man who is in the Reserve can go or whether the mili- 
tary says, “You are in the Reserve and we need you and we will have 
totake you.” Because, he is in the Reserve for the purpose of serving 
when he is called. 


Mr. Brown. May I make a couple of comments on that? 
The CHarmman. Yes. 
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Mr. Brown. There are two points in the minds of the Comniission 
in advocating such a step, whether it be taken in the UMT legislation 
or in some other legislation relating to the Reserves being a iiatter 
which is up to the Congress, There are two points. The first is t\\at 
the Selective Service Boards are much closer to the men who are to be 
called up. They realize their importance to defense production or to 
the civilian economy, whereas, if called directly by the armed sery ices 
that knowledge is not always available. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, wait 1 minute. In that connection—I eran 
you the Selective Service Board is closer to him from a hardship stand- 
point, but they can’t be closer to him than the Department as ¢ 
need of a particular type of man to fill a particular type billett. 

Mr. Kitpay. On that point, Mr. Chairman, during the w 
medical profession had area boards. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. The services would say they needed a certain } 
of doctors. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Then they would be allocated over the country. The 
members of the medical profession would fix a sort of priority as to 
communities where the man could be better spared. 

Isn't that what you mean, something along that line, recognizin: 
the military’s determination of its necessity, then an allocation 
proportionment over the country ? 

Mr. Snort. That is right. 

Mr. Kirxpay. Suppose he is the only sanitary engineer in t!: 

He ought not be taken when there is a sanitary engmeer some! 
else that is not needed. 

The Carman. His statement goes further than that. He slio 
be called only by a civilian agency lke selective service and not }) 
the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Kinmpay. Yes. I wanted to ask him about that. 

Mr. Brown. We say a civilian agency such as selective service 

Mr. Kiupay. Should determine the individual and not the nw 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Mr. SHort. Of course, the Armed Forces or our defense offic! 
make their need known to the State and local boards, and then it 
up to the local boards. 

Mr. Kitpay. We have always to remember first to make them 
to the civilian head of the department. 

Mr. Suorr. That is right. 

Mr. Kirpay. As tothe priority of individuals, let there be som 
authority. 

Mr. Brown. I would like to make one other comment reg: 
that, if you please, sir. When a boy is 18 years old he generally 
not have much idea of what his future will be. During this peri 
71% years which he is destined to spend in the Reserve, his stat 
life ordinarily undergoes a great change. 

We have found in our experience in the Engineering Man 
Commission that under present circumstances a great numbe1 
servists have been called back on the basis of what their sp 
was at the time they were in the service during the last wa: 
not on the basis of qualification which they now possess. Many 0! 
those men who had been enlisted men in the war and had aequ) 





certal n profici iency in some grade, enlisted grade, having gone through 
engineering schools or other schools and become qui alified to an entirely 
different extent and in a different capacity and have been called back 
upon the basis of their qualification of 4 or 5 years rather than their 
quali fi ‘ation at the present time. 

Mr. Kinpay. Last week I learned a young fellow had been called 
as an infantry lieutenant. Since he had been released from active 
duty he had graduated from engineering. 

\r. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Kanpay. But upon being called to the attention of the Depart- 
ment, the Department did transfer him to the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; that has occurred in some cases. But that 
is the reason we urge some civilian agency which is as close as possible 
to the people whom the »y are to call up, the reservists, and their quali- 
‘ation and work at the moment, rather than to have them called by 
th contd agency of the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Snort. Mr. Brown, all these engineering societies that you are 
speaking for are civilian, aren't they 4 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. And you are serving now, too, in a civilian capacity ¢ 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Snort. You were retired, I think, in 1930? 

Mr. Brown. I resigned in 1930, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. Resigned in 19304 

Mr. Brown Yes, sir. I was not eligible for retirement. 

Snort. But you resigned to accept private employment ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, Mr. oe let’s take the case of a boy 18 
years of age. He is sent into the UMT by the local draft board and 
takes his 6 months and he is 1814 years of age. For instance, he 
comes from a medical family or he comes from an engineering family 
or he has aspirations to be a doctor or an engineer or some other 

‘ialist. Now, under your proposal you would give him the privi- 
lege nal going to school and during that time he is studyi ing in pre-med 
you would say you would exempt him or you would defer his Reserve 
obligation ¢ 

Now, during that time, that it takes him to qualify for entrance as 
a specialist in the medical college, don’t you think that he should 
ms a Reserve obligation, because he might not be accepted and if 
ve didn't break it down during the pre- “med period of practically 
2 1 yeneecaal I imagine that is the same thing with engineers and the 
other professions—if he was exempted in his Reserve obligation then 
why he might get out for 2 years of his Reserve obligation because 
he may not be accepted i in one of the colleges or might not be able to 
follow that course. Now, I think the committee must step right in 
there and say that until he has actually been entered into a medical 
school, and been accepted, or an engineering course and been accepted, 
that he would have to continue his Reserve obligation. But after he 
1s been accepted and he keeps up his studies and makes his mark 
al nd passes, during that period of time, 4 vears, if it takes him 4 years, 

s Reserve obligation would be deferred. 

“Vin Brown. Yes, sir. We agree with that. 

The Crarrman. That is what I think the committee has in their 
mind and I think that is what we are all in agreement on. 
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Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? 

Mr. Bates, any questions ? 

(No response. ) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gavin, any questions? 

Mr. Gavin. I thank the gentleman for permitting us to parti 

I haven’t any questions. 

Mr. Barres. Colonel, you say that you resigned. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barres. I see. That to me is pretty important because if \ 
were retired you couldn’t testify here, could you? In other wor 
you would be possessed of some classified information that you n 
unwittingly give the committee. Wouldn’t it have to be cleared. 

Mr. Brown. Well, I don’t know as to that, sir, but I am not 
So that question doesn’t concern me. 

The Cuarman. All right. 

Mr. Brown. L resigned from the service in 1930. 

The Cirarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Brown. 

Now, the next witness is——— 

Mr. Parrerson. How about the backfield ? 

The CuarrmMan. Any questions back there? 

(No response. ) 

The Cuarrman. The next witness is Mr. O. A. Wyum, chain 
of the policy and action program committee of the North Dako 
Farm Union. 

The committee is glad to have the representative of the Nort 
Dakota Farmers Union here, but I hope he didn’t bring this cold 
down here. 


All right, sir. 

Hlave you a copy of your statement / 

Mr. Wy UM. Yes: | delivered them to the clerk vesterday, 
Mr. Smart just went out after them. 

The Cuairman. All right. 

Summarize your statement, Mr. Wyum. 


STATEMENT OF OBED A. WYUM, FARMER, RUTLAND, N. DAK 


Mr. Wyum. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
name is Obed A. Wyum. Iam a farmer near Rutland, N. Dak 
have served as president ot my county farm organization 
County Farmers Union) for the past 14 years. Tam chairmat 
policy and action program committee of the North Dakota F 
Union. I have served in that capacity for many years. 

Most anyone who presumes to pass judgment on the vital 
of national welfare facing all of us as a Nation today needs give | 
and serious thought to whatever decisions one finally arrives at 
have been very hesitant in our approach lest we take any stand | 
might not be realistic or in the best interest of our peopl i 
Government of our people. We have deliberated and carefull) 
sidered all the pros and cons available to us in regard to the ne 
of our country for defense, war if need be, and eventual peace 
ing done this, however, our conclusions admit of no temporizing. 
are firmly and strongly opposed to universal military training 
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We appreciate fully the seriousness of the state of uncertainty, 
unrest. and threats to our own and other peoples’ freedom from ag- 
vression, exploitation, or potential slavery if we fail to meet all our 
responsibilities to our own Nation and the rest of the peoples of the 
world through United Nations or any other combination of peoples 
and governments we see fit to aline ourselves with. 

We have reviewed the claims for need of long-time preparedness 
ona universal basis. We have given earnest and sincere consideration 
and regard to the arguments that have been advanced by so many 
experts, authorities, groups and organizations up to the present time 
for the need for a universal military training program. 

We do not wish to disparage or belittle the sincerity, the loyalty, 
or the good intentions of these folks. Undoubtedly, many of them, 
perhaps most of them, believe themselves as being in the right in their 
claims and plans. 

We may be in the wrong, but as a result of our deliberations we feel 
we would be selling our country short if we were to be parties in any 
form Whatever to saddling universal military training, militarism, 
until our country for this and future generations. Many, perhaps 
most, of our farm people in this great country or ours are descendants 
from forebears who came to this land, the United States of America, 
to get away from the oppression, the fears, and the lack of democracy 
that is always involved in universal military training, the keystone 
to militarism. Above all else we fear the stifling effect that such in- 
doctrination at an early formative age will have on the youthful mind. 
We fear the effect of having incessantly drilled into you that those in 

uthority above you, the officers, the commanders, the rulers, and 
powers that be, will do the thinking, the planning, the why’s and the 
wherefore’s, yours but to do as told, blindly, unknowing, accepting 
without quest ion, believe or no belief. 

Yours not to learn to think, to wonder, to question, to know. Yours 
only to yes, yes, and march on in goosestep. This is not for just 1952 
but every year, on and on, every normal able-bodied boy, this gen- 
eration and the next and the next while the world may yet continue 
to be. oe 

Militarism ean only mean the complete long-time end of the genuine 
free-enterprise system adapted to the common good that has pro- 
vided the foundations for the freedoms we believe in and cherish. 
Maybe some of our Armed Forces personnel in times past have had 
some disadvantages to overcome when necessity has driven us to war. 

Maybe they have not been quite as smooth and polished a military 
machine as one built through generations by junkers or commissars. 
But thoughtful students of our ultimate suecesses recognize that the 
deciding factors that gave us victory was not the robot thinking and 
performance common to universal military training. Admictediy our 
boys lacked much of that. Rather the deciding strength of our forces 
were that when the chips were down, and the same drive and initiative 
that makes our democracy function on a mass level in civil life was 
needed on the field of battle, our boys had it. 

_ It had not been lost in a military caste system. Even as they fol- 
low intelligent leadership in civil functions, so they did in the field 
of maneuvers and battle, but with that added zest that comes with 
being participants in a dynamic democracy, one that. is based on selec- 
live service in times of crisis, with everyone doing his or her part in 
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accordance with ability and at least with implied parity of sacrifice 

We believe that should be the system of defense in America. ‘je, 
while threats of aggression and exploitation hang over us and the p 
of the world, while we still have forces in the world that. will 
recognize, respect, and yield to brute force and strength, wnt 
have achieved a world order that can bring about orderly gover 
and cooperation without the futile expenditures that militaris 
tails, while still under such clouds, pressures, and handicaps, we mus 
doubtless carry and build a strong defense. 

But we respectfully urge this be done on an intelligent and hones 
basis. We oppose using the threat of a temporary or even a long-time 
need for a strong defense be used as a pretext for harnessing America 
in a military strait-jacket. Sugar-coating the process should on!) 
vite contempt and make for disillusionment. Rather continue a ge1 
ine selective service as long as needed. Build and maintain a strong 
defense based on a continuously modernized technology and mecha) 
ization, a strong expanding Air Force, maintain a strong productio 
economy, build constantly toward an economy of abundance, build by 
the power of example ourselves, build both our own Nation and hel; 
the rest of the world toward that same objective. 

And finally, but very important: Let us always avoid developing a 
defeatist psychology that lacks the faith to build for a future peacefu 
world, a world not dependent on armed might and force, but one based 
on cooperation, tolerance, good will. Instead of cultivating a defeat 
ist complex that requires “universal military training, let us rather 
attempt to secure reduction of armed forces and step-by-step disarma 
ment. Let us try to gain and then never lose that faith, a firm strong 
faith, based on the application of the principles of the Golden hi le 
and the Sermon on the Mount to everyone, not only immediate friends 
but all whom we would like for our friends, yes, and also even to 0 
enemies. 

Therein and thereby, we think, lies the way to the strongest possib| 
defense for ourselves, and also the way to ultimate peace for all mai 
kind. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Wyum. 

Any questions from any members of the committee ? 

( No response. ) 

The CuHarrmMan. Let me make this observation. We are a 
crossroads. We have to make a decision one way or the other. Wi 
either will have to continue, for an indefinite period of time, the «1 
and a large standing army, which in my judgment, if we continu 
any great number of years, is liable to bankrupt the economy of | 
Nation, or else we have to adopt some plan whereby it will 
protection of this country by a more economical means. That 
plan that we are proposing, what is known as universal mi 
training. 

Now, nobody is more concerned about the economic stability « 
country than the farmers. J am a farmer. You farm in Nort! 
Dakota. I farm down in Georgia. And you are right on the 
line in modern warfare because it is possible for Russia to send 
planes over from Siberia and the first territory in the United > 
they would fly over would be the Dakotas and Minnesota, that 
section of our Nation. Of course, we have to defend it. And we ? 
doing it to the very best of our ability by building an enormous racat 


; 
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screen. and having sufficient Air Force to protect that great section. 
suit you can’t win wars and you can’t defend the country just by Air 
or Navy alone. It takes all three. It takes all three of the services. 
The ground troops, the air troops, and the man on the ship. So we 
have just to make up our minds, the country has to make up its mind 
as to what we are going to do. 

Are we going to carry on indefinitely drafting your sons from the 
fields and putting them in the service for 24 months and keeping a 
large professional army or else selecting your son to go for 6 months’ 
training, then come back home and follow his normal pursuits of life 
and then if an emergency arises Congress says as to the number that 
can be called back into service. Now, that is what we are up against. 
That is what the country has to make up its mind about. Which road 
are we going to take ? 

We are all going to defend this country, we know that, and it is 
going to cost us money whichever way we turn. Now, the most eco- 
nomical way to do it is to take the young boy in and give him a 6 
months’ training. Then let him go back to the farm, go back to 
school. 

Now, that is the decision Congress has to make. We have 435 Mem- 
bers of the House, and the Senators, but we have to decide what we are 
voing todo. But I know one thing: that if we continue to maintain an 
armed services of 314 million men and continue that for an indefinite 
period of time, you are going to almost bankrupt the economy of this 
Nation. You just can't do it. It is a case of killing the goose that 
lays the golden egg. 

Now, thank you very much, Mr. Wyum. I appreciate your coming 
here from North Dakota, representing your farm union. I might also 
say | am a member of the Farmers Union, too, and Iam a dirt farmer. 
[ am not a political farmer. I live on the farm. I know something 
about the problems of the farmer. But I do know that if we keep 
on like we are going now and keep 31% to 4 million men and drafting 
them every month and paying them, it is going to cost us at least after 
we level off and get the equipment, $10,000 a year to keep the man, 
against $2,500 to keep a trainee, why you are going to break this 
country. 

Now, members of the committee, it is cold this afternoon. I live 
|) miles out in the country. Iam going to ask us to take a recess now 
intil tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. We have some witnesses. We 
will start off tomorrow with them. 

Mr. Wyoum. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 3:45 p. m., a recess was taken, to reconvene at 10 
‘clock a. m. Wednesday, January 30, 1952.) 








UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 30, 1952 


House or Represenratives, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, dD, ic. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman of the 
committee) presiding. 

The CuarrmMan. Let the committee come to order. 

This isa continuation of the hearing on the universal military train- 
ing bill. 

The first witness this morning is Brig. Gen. Herbert C. Holdridge, 
United States Army, retired, of Detroit, Mich. 

Now, I see several Members of the House here who have been ac- 
corded the privilege to testify. It will be probably after lunch that 
we will call the Members to testify. I announce that so if any of the 
Members want to go to their offices they can do so. 

All right, now, General Holdridge. 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. HERBERT C. HOLDRIDGE, UNITED 
STATES ARMY (RETIRED), DETROIT, MICH. 


General Hotpriweér. Mr. Chairman and members of the Armed 
Services Committee, I am Brig. Gen. Herbert C. Holdridge, United 
States Army, retired. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt a moment. 

Couldn’t we set a definite time for the Members of Congress to come 
back? There are about four Members back there. 

The Cuatrman. I would suggest 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Brooks. Two o’clock. 

Mr. Clemente. I don’t know whether they heard this or not. 

The CiarrmMan. Go right ahead, now, sir. 

General Hotpringe. I am Brig. Gen. Herbert C. Holdridge, United 
States Army, retired. 

[ am being sponsored as a candidate for the office of President of 
the United States by the American Rally, which is an organization 
recently formed to rally the American people for peace, abundance, 
and the Constitution, and which has approved the statement I am 
about to make. 

My associate is Mr. Burr McCloskey, a former infantryman machine 
gunner in General Patton’s army, and, at present, campaign manager 

f the American Rally. 

| was informed by your chairman that I would be granted only 20 
minutes to present a summary of my views. That time is totally inad- 
equate for logical presentation of the report I want to give to you. 
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Your chairman is quoted in the Detroit News of Sunday as 
explained rather bitterly that there is nothing new being pri 
before this committee by the opponents of U M’ a have Ssomiet 
completely new to present to this committee and I can’t see how 
I have to present can be presented in this very short time of » 
utes. My analysis is an entirely new approach to the subject 
will not be covered by other witnesses before this committee. 

On the one hand, it constitutes a military estimate of the sit 
such as must be appled under Army doctrine to any military pro 
and has not been applied to UMT. 

This analysis must proceed step by step in accordance wit! 
lished techniques. No brief summary can adequately replace 
careful analysis. 

On the other hand, it goes into the fundamental causes of 
UMT, without which this problem can’t be considered intelligent) 

These causes have not been touched upon by leaders of peace grou 
who have generally been content to deal with symptoms rathe 
with disease itself. 

| have also been limited to discussing only the proposed plan of the 
implementation of the National Security Training Commission and 
I have not been permitted to deal with the principle itself. 

I protest this decision because we deny that that principle 
fact been settled as maintained by your chairman and becaus 
opposition has been permitted to testify in favor of the principle 

These limitations constitute a violation of my right to petition 
Congress. I now request permission of this committee for a full pre 
sentation of the entire issue. I present to you here, in this basket, 
letters and petitions and telegrams from all over the United Sta 
east and west and middle of the United States, which were sent ae 
because we merely sent a short message to certain peace groups and 
civic groups, organized labor and what not, that we needed some stip 
port here. And this is the result. Those letters and telegrams and 
petitions in this basket represent probably 100,000 people in the United 
States. And if we had had time we could mobilize just as man) 
millions as we have hundreds of thousands. Because these people want 
this presented, I ask now for this committee to give me opportu 
to present the entire program. 

The Crarman. You may proceed in your own way and thi 
mittee will judge as you go along as to the length of time that 
will be given to present your views. 

A Vorcr. And God be with you, General Holdridge. 

The Cuatrman. Let there be order in the committee room, 1 

General Houprinee. I should like, Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuamrman. Go right ahead, now. 

General Horprivcr. This study is rather long, but it is importa 
We are dealing now with something vital to the life of the Ame 
people. We are dealing with two opposing philosophies that 
come into the life of the American people. 

One is a philosophy of democracy and the right of the individual 
and the other is the philosophy of fascism and regulation and regime! 
tation. 

So I hope you will bear with me as I present this study to y: 

I am going to skip the summary of my military training, exce))! 
point out I ama graduate of West Point, a classmate of Ridgwa 
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Collins and Mark Clark. I was at West Point with Eisenhower and 
Bradley. I served in the Army 30 years honorably, was retired hon- 
orably. and I served mostly in administrative und in instructional 
capacitles. Much of my experience in the Army as a teacher dealt 
with training young men, with developing training program for the 
Army and for civilians. 

I feel Tam fully qualified to present this situation from the military 
noint of view. Since my retirement in 1944, T have been in close touch 
with American people at the grass roots. I have appeared before com- 
mittees of Congress in opposition to UMT. And I was credited by the 
Pentagon, according to personal information, with having blocked its 
passage in 1946. LTaccept that asa great honor. I believe it is true to 
» degree, and I accept it. 

[ have debated the issue against the best talents the Pentagon had to 
offer. including Senator Wadsworth and Dr. Compton. I feel, there- 
fore, that. I ean speak with a degree of authority on training programs 
in general and on this particular issue of UMT in particular. 

Our organization requested permission—TI will skip that, also. 

I graduated from West Point in 1917, and am a classmate of Gen- 
erals Ridgway, Mark Clark, and J. Lawton Collins. Whereas their ex- 
perience has been largely with troops and in combat, my military ex- 
perience has been primarily in instructional and administrative fields. 
| was an instructor in social sciences, and assistant professor of history 
at West Point, and briefly an instructor in history at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

As an administrator I served at major headquarters in the United 
States, as well as in Europe and the Philippines. During World War 
II. | established, and was commandant of, the Adjutant General’s 
School, Fort Washington, Md., which, with its many branches at col- 
leges and universities, graduated some 35,000 trained administrators 
under my administration. I served on the academic staff of the 
Cavalry School at Fort Riley, Kans., where my duties concerned the 
preparation of extension courses in basic training for CMT camps, 
ROTC, ORC, and the National Guard. 

Tama graduate of the Command and General Staff School, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., and my name is carried on the General Staff 
eligible list. 

My duties in the Army kept me constantly in touch with the prepa- 
ration and execution of training programs. I holda B.S. degree from 
West Point, an M. A. degree from Columbia University in social 
sciences, and two doctor of laws degrees from civilian universities for 
iy administrative attainments, one of these being the annual award to 
the individual who had contributed most, during the preceding year. 
to the advancement of sound public administration. 

Since my retirement in 1944 I have been in close touch with the 
American people at the grass roots, have appeared before committees 
of Congress in opposition to UMT, was credited by the Pentagon— 
according to personal information—with having blocked its passage 
in 1'46—which I accept as a great compliment—and have debated the 
issue against the best talent the Pentagon had to offer, including Sen- 
stor Wadsworth and Dr. Compton. I feel, therefore, that I can speak 
with a degree of authority on training programs in general, and on this 
particular issue of UMT in particular. 
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Our organization requested permission to challenge the issue of 
UMT in principle, but were denied by your chairman, who insisted 
that it was the vote of this body that UMT, in principle, had bee, 
passed by Congress, and that discussion before this committee mus 
be limited solely to the issue of implementation of UMT—the pros and 
cons of the National Security Training Commission’s plan. We 
jected any such conclusion in a letter to your chairman, and copies 
that letter have been furnished vou. 

Although appearing before this committee at the moment on this 
issue of implementation of the plan, we wish to record a veheny 
exception to the conclusion that the issue of UMT has been sett) 
in principle. We reject the conclusion because we know that th 
American people have already rejected UMT and because your chai 
man has promised Congress “another look at UMT,” which carrie; 
the clear conclusion that Congress has not yet made up its mind, 

Therefore, while appearing in opposition to the plan of impleme 
tation, we deny the conclusion that the principle is settled, and 
serve full freedom of action to fight it out by every legitimate me 
within our power, including taking this issue to the people in 1 
next election, in which I am a candidate for the President of the 
United States. 

If I can do that on a moment’s notice, the passing of this bill of 
UMT will make me the next President of the United States, if y: 
vote in favor of it. 

As a retired Army officer, I consider that I am still under oath 
to defend the Constitution against all enemies, domestic as well 
foreign. I consider this proposal as being promoted by domesti 
enemies. Therefore, I have no alternative but to oppose it with al 
the power at my command. 

With this understanding, I shall now proceed to analyze the p 
gram of the National Security Training Commission, applying t 
established techniques of a military “estimate of the situation.” 

This is the standard form of analysis which the Pentagon m 
apply to every military problem. Such an estimate is divided 
five parts, called paragraphs: (1) The mission, (2) an analysis 
the opposing forces, (3) an analysis of our own forces, (4) conside 
tion of various possible plans, and (5), the decision as to a course 
action. 

UMT cannot be considered as operating in a vacuum. It m 
analyzed in relation to the total military situation. If you ar 
to pour billions of dollars into any military training plan, w! 
is going to affect the lives of every American boy, you must be su 
that it will contribute to the over-all military policy, and 
national security. If you are going to train these boys, yo 
look ahead and see how you would use them. 

Otherwise, you might as well give these billions of dollars to Ch 
Kai-shek, as you already have given about $5 billion. 

Let us consider first the mission. This is the key to any m 
plan, and it is the Army doctrine that any soldier, from the p 
up to the highest general, must keep this mission before him 
times, and never lose sight of it. What is the mission, the pu) 
to be achieved by this training program? What objectives must 
held before training commanders and trainees, toward which trai! 
shall be directed ? 
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It is clear that no training mission has been legally assigned, and, 
therefore, that no intelligent training program can be developed. 
Without the clear expression of mission the entire proposal collapses. 

The situation today is, in my opinion, exactly as it was in 1946. 
At that time I met Lt. Gen. Willard Paul, then G-1, personnel, of 
the Army outside the committee room of the House Military Affairs 
Committee, right out in this hall, as hearings on UMT were about to 
commence, and protested to him: “W illard. you havent made any 
estimate of the situation.” You haven't determined your training 
mission, or how many boys are to be trained, or when, or why, or 
how. or how they would be retained in an emergency, vet you are 
demanding all American boys, now.” 

He replied hurriedly: “I know. I know, but we have to have this 
now.” 

His statement was eS by another one made to me personally 
by a capt iin of the Navy whose name I do not remember, as we sat 
side by side in the committee room of the Senate, listening to a re port 
in favor of UMT by an admiral of the Navy. I asked him what in 
creation the Navy wanted with UMT, and he replied substantially: 
“We don’t like it, and don’t need it. We can train better without 
it. But we have to go along with the Army boys.” 

I maintain that these statements were admissions of fraud against 
the American people, and that these officers were unfit to serve the 
people in any capacity. IT maintain that the same situation of fraud 
exists within the Pent: gon. today. The Pentagon has made no true 
“estimate of the situation”—or if it has, it has not made it known 
to the public or to this committee—to determine the mission, or how 
many, or how, or When, or where. 

They say “give us all of your boys, and by-and-by we'll work out 

intelligent training program.” ‘They are trving to put this vicious 
proposal over on the people on the wave of war hysteria, as they manu- 
factured the same hysteria in 1946 for the same purpose. 

Surely the American people have not assigned any mission for 
the training of their boys, through any legal process. The people 
hate this thing called UMT with a bitter, burning hatred. The 
chief purpose of the plan of the Training Commission must be 
obviously, to produce a plan to sell the people on something they 
don’t want, otherwise, when Congress “takes another look” it will 
surely scrap the plan. 

[ maintain that the Pentagon is like the camel. It wants to get 
tsnose under the tent. It doesn’t matter what sort of a plan it gives 
vou today. Once they put the plan before you, they will have before 
you modification after modification until they build up the finest 
nilitarv machine you ever saw. 

The Congress has not assigned any training mission, for it was 
promised such “another look” at UMT before decision was made. 
I deny that Congress has any constitutional authority to vote our 
‘-vear-old boys into the UMT concentration camps, so that tired, old 

encan push these immature boys out in front, and sit back and grow 

tin a ‘ied security. 

l wonder what boy in Korea is now sav ing you and me in — United 

tates, sed dying and shedding his blood so that we can be secure 


ome, 
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We didn’t ask them whether they wanted to go. 

Many Members of Congress, as individuals, hate the propo: 
the rest of the people, and as elected representatives of the p: 
determined to do what they can to kill the proposal. 

This committee itself, as far as I can determine, has not 
any mission for the Training Commission. It had no mandat 
the people or from Congress to do so. Its members are, the 
by no means unanimous as to the need or soundness of UMT. 

Therefore, since no mission was assigned to the Training ( 
sion, and since no one except a small minority wants UMT, t 
tion arises, “Who wants UMT?” 

That was the question I was prepared to answer had we been gra 
permission to attack UMT in principle. That question has 
even been hinted at, much less answered in the long years 1 
fight to subvert the will of the people has gone on. It is impos 
to discuss this plan of the Training Commission intelligently 
discussing these hidden forces. Unless these forces which a; 
spiring to impose UMT on the American people are reveal 
United States will continue its headlong course toward diss 
have prepared a separate analysis of this problem, which ] 
with your chairman, and at the conclusion of this statement I s! 
like permission to continue on with a discussion of who want: 
end who wants UMT. 

The CratrmMan. Let me say to the witness: His separate. stati 
which he has filed with us is not relevant to the issue and can’ 
printed in the record as a part of his testimony. 

(General Houpripcr. Then I should like to have it included as ; 
of my official statement. 

The Ciaran. It can’t be included because it is not germane an 
it is irrelevant. So you go ahead with your prepared statement, w! 
the committee is following. 

General Hotprince. I shall take that, however, to the people 
want to know. 

The Crarrman. All right; go ahead. 

General Hotpriver. I wish it established, then, for the purpost at 
this record that the three oe in the United States that must { 
war, and that want UMT as a backlog for war, are the “Invisil 
ernment” of the Wall Street cartelists: the poli tical arm of t 
can—I am not quarreling with anybody's religion, but the 
arm of the Vatican and the militarists of the Pentagon. T 

ie three forces of fascism that worked in Spain and Italy a 
many and destroyed those countries and they are operat ing here 

So let me now proceed with my analysis of an estimat 
situatio 

Returning to the issue of mission : 

We find that, lacking any specific directive from the peopl 
Congress. the Training Commission thrust its arm down 
darkness, and fished out its own mission. This is stated o1 
of its report, as follows: 

The ultimate obligation of citizenship—the bearing of arms in defense of the 
community—shall now be explicit. 

This statement, coupled with that-on page 5 to the effect t! 
United States must live under frontier conditions for many years 
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read} for unmediate attack, envisions the conversion of the United 

tates into a completely integrated, militarized, Fascist-police state. 

That statement might well have been written by the Fascists of 
ancient Sparta, which was one of the first of the milit: ary-police states 
of history, and which demanded full military service from every male, 
not from 18 years of age, but from childhood. It went so far as to 
throw its physic ally deficient children to the wolves, if they were un- 


il 


ft for military duty. Perhaps that will be the next step of the Penta- 
“We, of the American Rally, reject any such concept, any such self- 
sed mission. It is a completely fatalistic, negative, suicidal as- 
umpti ion. We consider citizenship as a function of life, not of death ; 
aceful cooperation for the common good, not of the promotion 
ternal and external violence. Such philosophies, inspired by the 
Pent: agon, and impleme nted by its hand-picked mouthpieces on the 
Training Commission, assume that national policies must be founded 
on wars and preparations for wars, because peaceful alternatives can 
not be found. We disagree, for we know that peaceful alternatives 
can be found. We have found them. 

We propose to present those peaceful alternatives to the people of 
the United States in the coming election. Having, out of thin air, 
assigned this fraudulent mission to itself, the Training Commission 
proceeds to deny this mission in its own plan. If it is truly believed 
that. we must return to frontier conditions, it would go the full length 
in implementation, but it makes provision for training only the male 
population. 

On our frontiers, as you will remember, the women were the 
“minute men,” and might at any moment have to reach for the musket 
over the mantelpiece to repel an attack by Indians. If we need 
universal military training at all—which we deny—we need it for 

cirls as well as the boys. 
In the holocaust of atomic war toward which our barbarie leaders 
re hurrying us, girls as well as boys might well be taught such tech- 
niques of survival as are practicable. This frontier philosophy 
of violence itself is false, for the Quakers showed even in colonial 
lays that it was possible for the settlers and the Indians to get along 
le by side in peace. The crimes of violence perpetrated against the 
ans are matched today by the crime of violence against Ko- 


rae I would like to interpolate at this point that if this committee 

s that we must live in frontier conditions, then I suggest you 

bring your muskets and your bows and arrows to your office with you 
every morning, because you are on the firing line. 

Washington, D. C., is target No. 1 in world war III, when the 
atomic War starts. See how far your .50-caliber rifles will get you. 

Thus, we see the Tr: aining Commission starting off on the false 
premise of a fraudulent training mission of violence, and is attempting 
to i a sound training structure on such false premises—an im- 
possible task, 

Taking its false premise at its face value, however, let us proceed 
0 the next step in our “estimate of the situation”: consideration of 
the forces of the enemy, and of our own forces. Who is the enemy ? 
What is his strength? What are our own forces, their strength? Let 
ie repeat, UMT cannot operate ina vacuum. It must be considered in 


Tt 
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relation to the total military situation. Without consideration of ti 
secret forces operating within the United States who want war _ 
want UMT, our analysis on this point must necessarily be defec 

Who is the external enemy? The enemy is an idea, an ideology, 
promoted by certain nations. To attack the idea we must attack these 
nations. Formerly, the idea was held almost exclusively within Rus. 
sia, so in 1918 we waged another undeclared, unconstitutional war 
against Russia with the purpose of destroying this idea. To « 
the idea we sent troops to Murmansk and Siberia. 

I want it clearly understood that I am not in sympathy with 
idea. I see its dangers clearly, more clearly than our en dists 
But it is obvious that the only defense against a bad idea is a better 
idea. Ideas cannot be destroyed with gunfire, and that is vial we 
trying to do. 

During World War II, we made friends with this “bad” idea. and 
fought side by side with its proponents, But the idea was still 
enemy, and, according to our foreign policy, must be encircled 
weapons wherever it occurred. First, we had to check it in Europ 
Then, when like a rash, it spread to the Balkans, we had to fight 
there. Then it spread to Korea, and then to all China, and must bx 
fought there. 

Qur frontiersmen, in defending their families and their fires 
didn’t grab their muskets and go barging all over the world look 
for enemies. But now our 18-year-old boys are doing just that wu 
the draft, and under UMT are to be prepared to extend the area of 
conflict. Since the enemy is an idea, and since we must fight eve 
country which subscribes to the idea, we have arrived at the po 
where we must, coldly and critically, make an estimate of the like 
hood of being able to accomplish this military adventure, of \ 
UMT is an integral part. 

Under this military policy the United States is face to face 
disaster. It could not succeed in implementing this policy eve1 
every 18-year-old boy had already been trained under UMT and \ 
already under arms. Our military front has collapsed all ovei 
world as well as at home. 

We have no military front today. Inthe Far East we have sutfe! 

«a shameful defeat which has cost the lives of thousands of our boys 
has murdered hundreds of thousands of innocent women and cli! 

1 Korea, and has destroyed the industry of that unhappy cor 
1 bial is the most vicious example of brutality and mass murder in 
history of the world. _ it has not paid off, 

General Bradley calls it a stalemate, but he must know full 
that if Russia threw her full military might, including her air pow 
and submarines, behind the Chinese—a decision she dare not foreg 
when all of the chips are down—we shall be thrown out of Korea, anc 
our boys slaughtered on the beaches. 

Already we are so deeply committed, overextended, and | 
down in Korea that if the Chinese move into Indochina as now 
likely, we shall have nothing to throw in at that point. Wem 
face the harsh fact that financial colonialism is finished for the : 
States in the Far East as it is for Great Britain in India and Ira 
1h) Keypt. 

Soon, we shall he driven out of Japan, I ormosa and the 
pines. And UMT can do nothing to prevent this disaster. 


vr 


| 
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rope, Eisenhower has suffered a like major diplomatic and military 
disaster. The nations of Western Europe dare not come to our aid 
in Asia, because they dare not come to our aid in Western Europe. 
They are all looking down Russia’s throat. They see in what has 
happened to Korea a dread example to nations which offer them- 
selves as battlefields to protect the economic ideology of the United 
States. They know that the heterogeneous forces which Eisenhower 
might assemble would be easily overrun in a matter of hours. 

Churchill, as I predicted months ago, has already won his point 
that the British Isles shall not be used as an atomic bombing base 
against Russia, for he knows that the British Isles would be blasted 
into the sea by the first Russian atomic attack. The same attitude must 
be taken by every European country. It is obvious that our troops are 
already bypassed in Europe, as they were in the Philippines at the 
outbreak of the war with Japan. I happened to be in the Philippines 
at the time just before the war broke out and we knew we were by- 
passed. Every soldier in Germany knows he is bypassed and is lost 
today. 

Our soldiers would be slaughtered on the beaches in the event of a 
war with Russia. Any reinforcements we might send through UMT 
or otherwise would likewise be lost. 

We have lost the military initiative all over the world. Our western 
front, like our eastern front, has collapsed, and UMT can do nothing 
about this. It is already too late, and even had we had UMT from 
the beginning the results would still be the same. 

We, as a small Nation of 155 million people, and lace king : any allies, 
cannot, single-handed, challenge the masses of Asia and po 
backed by the considerable productive capacity of Russia as well ; 
by the total productive capacity of Western Europe which would os 
mediately fall into Russia’s hands, unless we first used the atom bomb 
on our erstwhile friends. That practical possibility must cause our 
European friends to shudder in their nightmares. 

Thus, we come to our home front. How can UMT, at home, com- 
bat the ideology of communism, backed by the military might of much 
of the rest of the world? To answer this question we must consider 
the full enemy potential. What is the worst that Russia could do to 
us‘ We have no reason to expect anything but the worst, if this issue 
is carried to its logical conclusion. 

The sword of Damocles hangs over our head—the atom bomb. 
When the truth dawns on us at last that we have already met with 
military disaster in Asia and Europe, the critical moment of decision 
will arrive as to the use of the atom bomb. The decision will hardly 
be made by Russia. Russia is accomplishing her objectives at little 
military cost to herself, is forcing us to overextend militarily all over 
the world and economically at home, and will unquestionably go to 
any length to avoid atomic war, for which she would have to pay too 
great a price. Neither is she likely to invade us by land armies, for 

» lacks the naval means. Instead, she will probably continue to 
re aw us far across two oceans to fight at the end of long lines of com- 
munications, 

Thus the decisions will probably be made in the United States. A 
considerable propaganda has already been built up for the prior use 
of the atom bomb by the United States. After World War IT the 
slogan: “Hit Russia now’ was promoted in the Pentagon and ri other 
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areas of power. Mr. Truman has already twice given the con | 
to “commence firing” with the atom bomb when there was no militar 
justification for its use, for Japan was already defeated, thus eo 
mitting an act more “dastardly” than the Japanese attack on Pea)! 
Harbor. He has callously promised to use it again “if necessary.” 
thus playing God—or the Devil—to destroy civilization. 

General Eisenhower, with equal cynicism, has urged our prior ise 
of the atom bomb at any time practical considerations outweigh mora] 
factors. | 

Father Edmund Walsh, of the Society of Jesuits, head of the 
Georgetown University School of Foreign Affairs, who has taught 
thousands of budding young American diplomats the “party line” of 
the Vatican, has written an entire book, Total Power, to give moral 
justification for the prior use of the atom bomb by the United States, 
using as his major argument the fact that Jesus of Nazareth, th 
Prince of Peace, drove the money-changers from the temple. The con- 
spirators behind the scenes that want UMT must have war, and will 
not hesitate to use the atom bomb to keep themselves in power. 

So it is safe to assume that the United States will launch the A-bomb 
attack, and will justify the crime as being the will of Almighty God, 
It is quite conceivable that the lunatics who determine our policies 
may incite another “incident,” such as the sinking of the battles! 
Maine, or the bombing of Pearl Harbor, so that an American plane, 
bearing the Red Star of Russia, piloted by an American crew, will 
drop an American atom bomb on an American city, to give justifica- 
tion for carrying the atomic war to Russia. Then the lights will go 
out all over the world. 


] 
lé 


Thus, we come to the problem of internal defense, and the relation- 


ship of UMT thereto. 

As I stated before, Russia is hardly capable of invading with Jand 
armies, and once the atom war is launched would certainly retaliate 
kind. She may use aircraft based on Anadyr in Siberia, or subma- 
rines, or she may already have planted her atomic weapons, by sal 
teurs, in every major city throughout the United States, ready to be 
fired at a moment’s notice. I warned of this potentiality as early 
1946, but was jeered at by the Pentagon. A year or so ago, how 
Eisenhower belatedly awakened to our peril and confirmed this threat 
before congressional committees. General Vandenberg has warned 
that 70 percent of Russia’s planes could get through. Military leaders 
admit that as many as 69 of our major industrial cities would be ¢e- 
stroyed in a few hours. Our atomic scientists, and every intelligent 
military and political leaders, has emphasized over and over aga 
that there is no defense. 

Thus, at home, as abroad, our defenses are wide open, and we face 
military disaster. What can UMT, under the training prograt 
the Training Commission, do to save us? 

The answer is nothing. Exactly nothing. 

At the first atomic attack our industries and our communi 
systems would be destroyed, our National Capital would be blott 
out, Congress would cease to exist, the Pentagon would disap} 
One hundred million Americans, two-thirds of our population 
become casualties. Mr. Truman might survive if he escaped soo! 
enough to the Berchtesgaden that is reported to have been constr 
in the mountains of Pennsylvania. But the United States 
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have known it would vanish. Russia, too, would suffer horribly, but 
with her more extensive territory and her greater decentralization, 
she would have better prospects of survival than we. 

What of UMT trainees? Those trained for the Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Air Forces, presuming that any were still alive, and able to 
function, would be unable to move to their posts of duty. The posts 
of duty themselves would have disappeared. Those boys trained 
for the Army would be scattered, unarmed, and helpless. It is un- 
likely, as I have stated, that Russia would invade. She could, if she 
wishes, leave us to rot and try to pull ourselves out of our wreckage, 
which would take generations. If she had sufficient military potential 
remaining for an invasion by ground forces, it is unlikely that any 
cohesive force could be brought against her. It is not only a matter 
of manpower, but of logistics, and the logistics end of it has hardly 
been mentioned. 

Certainly, the scattered, shocked, unarmed, unsupplied, leaderless 
UMT trainees could not be mobilized for any such purpose as to repel 
a mass invasion, should it occur. The United States would prob- 
ably degenerate into a military feudalism with local leaders trying to 
establish order out of chaos with such facilities as might exist. ‘These 
would be concerned with the sheer problem of survival—of decontam- 
ination, water supply, food, shelter, communications, and sanitation, 
not with .30 caliber machine guns. 

This is the critical military problem before the United States, and 
not one item of training under UMT prepares for this dire emergency. 
This constitutes criminal negligence. , 

[In our “estimate of the situation” we come to paragraph 4, the plan 
itself. r 

In the light of our dire, immediate, military situation and of the 
vast ideological, political, and military forces involved, the actual 
plan of the Training Commission is too trivial and too superficial to 
warrant serious consideration. It carefully sets up its own bureau- 
cratic existence. It establishes a punitive system. It gives us figures 
on cost which, as always in dealing with the military, are open 
to suspicion. And I like to interpolate there. Mr. Ray Wilson 
of the Quakers showed you some figures where the Pentagon has 
not showed you the truth of cost. 

It presents trivial training programs of the stereotyped “doughboy” 
type, for the various services, which show on the face of them that 
the militarists have not thought their way through the problem and 
are only now, by their own admission, and after all these years, sup- 
posed to be making some headway on detail. It throws in as a sop 
the outline of a proposed lecture on citizenship which should, and 
can, be better taught at our educational institutions. In its full effect, 
it is nothing less than a “junior draft,” a peacetime draft, and that 
is what should be called and not UMT, and a training cadre for the 
draft. 

At no time does it envision the extent of our military debacle, or 
relate the problem of training specifically to that problem. All in 
all, it is an insult to our intelligence. “The mountain Jabored and 
brought forth a mouse.” 

There are two obvious areas in which UMT has validity, but which 
have been intentionally omitted from all discussions. It is important 
that these factors be brought into the open. 





Mass armies can still perform two functions. The first is to fobs 
a limited war, such as the war in Korea, and only as long as it remains 
limted, and then only with control of the air. <A similar war mjoh 
be fought with mass armies in Mexico or South America, for exam), 
if it is the purpose of the madmen at the helm to impose the imperial. 
istic “American century” by force of arms, using the same pretext x 
were used in Korea. The Latin-American countries, also, must | 
nightmares on this score. 

We have seen in Korea that it is impossible to limit a war ag 
major power, for once we have adopted violence as a fundaments) 
principle of national policy, we are led inevitably to the use of 
atom bomb, and to suicide. 

Other than for a limited war, the major purpose for which UM] 
would be practical and suitable would be to repress our own pop 
tion on the home front. 

My own interest in social and economic reconstruction was firs 
aroused in Chicago in the winter of 1931-382. Late one night, at 
height of the depression, I saw a veteran of World War I i 
middle of a freezing blizzard pulling his GI overcoat around hi: 
he tried to sell his little pyramid of apples under the elevated 
the Loop and literally freezing to death. I knew that at that tin 
the Army in collaboration with the Illinois National Guard was work. 
ing on mobilization plans for street fighting to shoot. down such me 
as this veteran if he dared protest against the economic situatio 
which he found himself. Today—and again I should like to 
polate that one of the major problems that was under considerat 
in Chicago was the necessity for shooting down the colored } 
There was a great problem in the colored district of Chicago and there 
was the headache and they discussed it in the secret counsel of the 
headquarters. 

Today we are heading toward a more serious economic « 
which is staved off momentarily only because we are using mass mu! 
as our major national industry. We continued to eat at home « 
because American GI’s are dying in Korea—a form of social] 
nibalism. 

Let me interrupt again, gentlemen, because these are signifi 
They have come into my life and I would like to pass them on to yo 
I published a letter—the Detroit News published a letter that I! 
written, Americans Living Off Korea War—and it shocked the entin 
city of Detroit, and a little mailman said to his mother-in-law. who 
was living prosperously and proud of our prosperity—he 
this prosperity were in a glass, you wouldn’t drink it, becaus 
is the blood of our American soldiers.” 

The broad program of UMT and the superficial plan of the Tra 
ing Commission fit in perfectly with this program of internal repres- 
sion. I warn this committee and the American people that the majo 
purpose of UMT is part of the struggle for the minds of the Amer'- 
can people—to condition the minds of our youth to the totalita: 
philosophies of Hitlerism which have taken root in the United States 
since World War II. This is a drive to capture the minds of our 
American youth, to indoctrinate those with the repressive philosophies 
of the Pentagon, and to maintain in power those invisible forces \ 
are behind the program of war and behind this program of UMT. 


ive 
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After World War II, a classmate, Gen. Ernie Harmon, was placed 
in command of a “constabulary” in Germany—a striking force organ- 
ized as a flying squadron—the American version of the German storm- 
troopers—to strike suddenly at a particular German city by ground 
and air, and while it was still suffering from its shock to strike sud- 


' denly at another city far away. 


[ submit that these tactics are in keeping with the philosophies of 
the Pentagon as I have known them, and that this constabulary might 
well have been a laboratory test for similar tactics on the home front. 
I have no doubt that our high command would strike as willingly 
against American workers as they did against German cities. I chal 
lenge the Pentagon to deny that such plans are not resting in their 
appropriate pigeonholes, ready to be used at the proper moment. ; 

Another phase of this problem of I MI must be mentioned. We 
were informed by your chairman that no argument would be accept- 
able against the principle of UMT, but now we find that members of 
the Training Commission are permitted to introduce arguments in 
favor. Dr. Compton, for example, reiterates that our boys will leave 
the UMT camps with higher moral standards than when they en 
tered. I must answer, in one brief paragraph, this entire argumen 
tation of the so-called social byproducts of UMT: Health, morality, 
education, leadership, discipline, training in democracy, ete. 

The people have learned that, at a fraction of the cost these socially 
desirable ends can be honestly achieved under our existing civilian 
institutions, as they could never be achieved under the military. They 
know that health belongs to all of the people, girls as well as boys, 
men as well as women, and that it should be assured throughout life 
and not be limited to the 18-year-old bracket. They know that moral- 
ity cannot emerge from an environment never famous for its morality. 
They know that education given under military supervision would 
be toward hatred and violence, not good will and peace. They know 
that Prussian military indoctrination develops “drivership” and “fol- 
lowership”, not leadership. ‘They know that our military discipline 
is the discipline of the reformatory, not of freemen. They know that 
democracy cannot emerge from a caste-ridden totalitarian bureaucracy 
which detests democracy. 

The people should know by now that they cannot believe these 
leaders who are now going to have supervision over our boys. Dur 
ing World War II, General Marshall promised the parents of 18-vear- 
old boys drafted into the service that they would be given a year’s 
conditioning before being placed in the battle line. I presented a 
traning plan which would accomplish this purpose, better than any 
plan the general staff had to offer, but officers in the Pentagon were 
afraid to admit that they had even seen it. In spite of Marshall's 
promises, these boys, in a few short weeks, lay dead on the battlefields 
of the world, martyrs to the military alibi: “Military necessity.” And 
Tell you again, they bring this bill before you, and if you pass it they 
willamend it and amend it and then when they get a situation which 
they think is right, they say “Military necessity,” and everything Con- 
gress has done will go by the board. 

Iwas foreed to repeat those falsehoods then, and did so believing 
that General Marshall was telling the truth. He was lying then. He 
id the rest of the brass are lying now, in all of their noble promises 
about UMT. They have no intention of keeping those promises. 
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They are, like the proverbial camel, trying to get their noses 

the tent, and once th 1at is done, the rest of the program of convertiy 
the Nation into a Fascist police state will follow as a matter of cours. 
I would not believe the military leaders of the Pentagon under oxi} 
Neither do I believe the members of the Training Commis: 

they have tied themselves to the chariot wheel of the Pentag: 

have sold themselves to the devil. If you are wise, neither 

nor the parents of these boys, believe them. 

Let me interpolate. Every boy enlisted in the United States 
promised all this and heaven, too, knows the military lies beca 
once he has signed his name on a dotted line, they do as they 
with him. They have proven their unreliability by their ow) 

We come at last to.the final part of our estimate of the situa 
the decision. 

The real purpose, the mission, of UMT is not to defend the | 
States; for, as I have shown by military analysis, it can coi 
nothing to that purpose. The real purpose is to use UMT 1 
form the United States into a Fascist-military state, and to re 
our own population. If that is what you want, then you sho 
recommend the passage of this act to the Congress of the U: 
States. But let it be done openly, with all of the evidence out 11 
clear where the people can see it, not surreptitiously as a conspiracy 

This proposal for UMT is unreal as applied to the best interes 
the people of the United States, even from the strictly military point 
of view. We have reached the end of a military era. In my own ti 
I have seen the med expand from an insignificant 80,000 men and 
an inconsequential National Guard, into a major national industry 
employing 314 million men—during World War II over 10 millio 
costing the taxpayers hundreds of billions of dollars. Throug! 
my career I heard nothing but the griping of Army officers that t 
United States was defenseless due to the short-sightedness of Con- 
gress. Year after year the budget has been increased. Our 
increased in manpower, with a considerable percentage underg 
violent training in Korea. A new weapon, air power, with its 
gasoline bomb, was introduced during World War II. A still 1 
deadly bomb, the atom bomb, capable of blowing civilization to hell 
in 24 hours, is on the firing line. Other weapons of horror ar 
preparation: $100 billion is available this year to export violence. 
Next year the sum is estimated at $95 billion. And still the militar 
screams that we are defenseless, demands more and more me 
more and more money. On top of it all it throws into our teet 
ultimatum that if we do not yield on this final plan for UMT, ca! 
for the full mobilization of our youth, we shall be courting disaste! 

Well, disaster has already overtaken us, and all of the UM! 
the world could not have prevented it. It should be obvioi 
there is a catch in the reasoning of the Pentagon. Either it lia 
criminally negligent in expending the vast sums appropriati 
defense, or we have reached a military impasse, or both. 

Both are true. The military has wasted billions of dollars thro 
at it which it did not know how to expend wisely, because mone 
could not provide security. 

3ut primarily, we have reached a situation of military stale: 
relative to the atom bomb, such as was reached during World 
in trench warfare, except that now any increase in military 
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merely accentuates the stalemate. Militarism and military arma- 
ments have been carried to the ultimate absurdity—and threat. When 
the first atom bomb fell on Hiroshima every prior concept of military 
might as an instrument of power polities became obsolete. There- 
after the submission of any international issue to the gage of armed 

nflict must lead inevitably to the use of the atom bomb, and such 
use means national and world suicide. A new, and final, military 
maxim emerges: “The more armament, the less security”—a military 
maxim to e nd all militar y maxims. 

In this military blind alley UMT is totally unrealistic. We are 
trying. in this plan of the Training Commission. to prepare to solve 
major social, economic, and ideological problems with gunfire. UMT 
is totally useless in the situation. Having failed to achieve national 

mty through the draft, even with our 18-year-old boys scattered 
all over the world, the barbarians who direct our policies now pro- 
pose th: it the tail go with the hide, and throw this juvenile, moronic 
plan of UMT in our faces. a 

We, of the American Rally, shall oppose to the end any decision 

fasten UMT upon the American people through this, or any other, 
plan. We insist that we apply positive alternatives. Through vio- 
lence lies national and world disaster. 

There are positive alternatives, and if given the opportunity—and 
if our people are ready to face the facts of life with mature minds— 
we can show very et asily how our national security can be assured with- 
out military armaments of any kind, by removing the causes of war, 
and thus removing the need for UMT. We have a positive program 
to submit, which we are prevented from presenting here due to the 
arbitrary decision of your committee to override the wishes of the 
American people. That program cannot be presented without a prior 
analysis of the underlying causes of war, which have led automatically 
to this proposal for UMT. 

We urge you, therefore, in your decision, to re ject. once and for 

all, this iniquitous plan to implement UMT, as the people have already 

rejected UMT. Reject for all time the militarization of the U nited 

States by the Pentagon and the other forces of fascism which are no 

rampant in the country. A vote for UMT is a vote for the Wall 

Street cartelists; a vote for UMT is a vote for the Pentagon mili- 

tarists; a vote for UMT is a vote for the Vatican: a vote for UMT 
against the American people. 

‘urn your attention, we urge you, toward positive alternatives 
while there is still time. Otherwise the United States will go the 
way of Nineveh, and Babylon, and Rome, and Hitler Germany. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I have a concluding statement I wish to 
make here. 

The Cuairman. The time of the witness has expired. 

The next witness is Mr. Brooks. You have a statement ? 

ore Brooks. Yes. I have a letter here from a little lady down in 
Centenary College in my district, Miss Bettie Rea Fox. She is direc- 
tor “of youth work and ‘she is also president of the Methodist Youth 
Fellow ship, which is an organization of some 20,000 people. 

The Cuamman. Put it in the record. 

Mr. Brooks. I ask unanimous consent. 
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(The letter referred to is as follows:) 
JANUARY 25, 
Congressman OVERTON Brooks, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DreAR Mr. Brooks: Thank you for letter of January 21 and January 23. Sing 
it would be impractical for me to come to Washington now, may I express to \ 
my views to be inserted in the records of the Armed Services Committee 

I am opposed to any Jegislation which will enact a program of universa 
tary training. The parliamentary technique and the terms such as “passed 
principle’ which have been used to misrepresent the rider in Public Law 51 
not, to my thinking, in accord with the spirit of American democracy. 14 
seems to be an attempt to take advantage of the present emergency to pass 
permanent peacetime military conscription. 

In time of war the draft has always been able to supply the needs for 
military foree—and it always can. UMT would not make available any n 
could not already be reached by the draft: nor would he be better trai 
with constant changes being made in weapons and methods training soon bec 
obsolete. 

Communism can never be defeated through war. We must present 
peoples of the world a workable plan for living based on peace, love 
the respect for each individual—our American democracy which is based 
Christian way of life. 

I heartily endorse the statement in opposition to UMT given by George H 

We believe that “all men are endowed by their Creator with certain un 
able rights * * * jife, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” If « 

ung man 3} years before voting age were to be subjected to the prograr 
UM'T and the abnormal mental and moral conditions accompanying it, I w 
question if our American way of life is being upheld. 

Peace is possible if we will invest our efforts and money in a program 

lasting peace. UMT has no part in such a program. 
Sincerely, 


oo 


BETTIE Rea Fo 
The Cy AIRMAN. | see our distinguished colleague, Mr. Q), KX. \) 
strong, a Member ot the Louse from Missouri. 
4 


] 


Mir. Armstrone. we can take the Members of the Congress now 


thr refore we can have the bene fit of vour testimony. If all ol 


will wait, we will accommodate vou this morning. 
Ir. Cone. Is there any understand) 


ng about a time limit / 
witness going to be allowed to @o on for an hour ? 
The CuarrMan. Not hereafter. 
Mr. Armstrong. 
Mr. Ciurmen're. They were here, Mr. Chairman, but you told 
| 


2 o’cloek. 
The Cuamman. Does Mr. Furcolo want to testifv now ? 
Mr. Furcoto. Mr. Chairman. 


The CuatrmMan. Come around. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FOSTER FURCOLO, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Furcoto. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank vou and the « 
mittee for yvour kindness in granting me this time. With your 
mission, | should just like to submit my statement to the reporte! 

The Cuairnman. All right. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 

STATEMENT OF FOSTER FuRCOLO, SECOND District, MASSACHI 
Mr. Chairman, I am grateful to you and the committee for the opportu 


yppear here. Most of the material I wish to present to the committee tod 
already been outlined by me in some detail as one part of a speech to the 
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on December 21, 1950, called Blueprint for Security. That part that perhaps 


concerns this committee is as follows, and I now quote from my talk of December 


91, 1950: 
a THE TASK BEFORE US 


We must set out to accomplish many seemingly inconsistent ends. We must 
prepare for both war and peace, make sacrifices without undermining our own 
standard of living; adjust our way of life to the realities of the world, and yet 
keep our democratic institutions. How can we do it’ How can we save 


noth America and the American way of life’ 
4 25-YEAR PLAN 


First of all, we must become strong militarily. We must adopt a plan that 
will enable us to keep adequate military strength for 25 years without bankrupt- 
ing the Nation. Let us at least plan for 25 years—we can always abandon the 
plan if events prove we have been overly pessimistic, 

At least three objections are immediately presented: First, the manpower 
shortage; second, the expense; third, the disruption of individual and family 
life. Those same objections are not so forceful if we are planning for only a year 
or two but a long-range policy covering 25 years is another story. 


MANPOWER MONEY MORES 


Is there any plan that may resolve the three difficulties outlined above? The 
only suggestions being considered are either universal military training or a draft 
similar to that used in World Wars I and II or a combination of the two. I do 
not believe either plan, or a combination of the two, is the answer. Either or 
both may be all right for a short period of time, but I do not think either is suit 
able for any long-range program, assuming that we do not want to bankrupt the 
Nation or seriously undermine the American way of life. 

[ft is impossible for us to consider any draft or military training program 
without also taking into account the Nation’s financial status. We must figure 

» tremendous drain of finances and the possibility of a complete collapse of 

financial status. We must figure, remember, that this country can be 
ved from within as well as from without. Internal collapse can give 
tory to our enemies just as quickly as defeat on the battlefield. We cannot 
mply order millions of men into uniform without first knowing what the 
ancial effeet upon the country will be. Obviously, we must have Armed 
Forces that can adequately protect the security of this Nation. But we must 
never lose sight of the fact that the security of the Nation can also be endangered 
by financial bankruptey. 
NATURAL PREJUDICE 


It is probably not the primary responsibility of the military to be concerned 
about finances. Neither is it the primary responsibility of our financial experts 

be concerned about the size of the military. 

rhe military man naturally feels that the best way to guarantee the security 
of the Nation is by avoiding bankruptcy. Each authority is a product of his 

vn background and experience, and each has a natural bias or prejudice in 
favor of his particular viewpoint. We all represent our own beliefs, and our 
opinions are colored by our convictions gained in a lifetime. Each, in his own 

v, is right; but, in another sense, each is wrong in that he only see a part of 

entire picture. 

The same is true when we begin to consider the effect of a manpower shortage 
on domestic industry. ‘he industrialist believes that emphasis must be placed 
on keeping our productive output at highest efficiency. And there is a great 
leal to be said for his viewpoint that the way to win wars or to guarantee 

merica’s security is by keeping defense production moving at top speed. 

All three—the financier, the military man, and the industrialist—reeognize 
the need for strength in all three departments. But each believes most con 

leration should be given to his particular field. 


FAMILY PROBLEM 
To further complicate the picture, there is the individual or family problem. 


It seems that most families are for a strong America and fully appreciate the 
eed for sound economy, full military strength, and maximum productive output. 
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The only condition they place upon such endeavors is that the ends be 
plished without disrupting the family life of America—cr, as they pu 
most Congressmen: “Cannot they win the war without my husband?’ 
recognize that nothing will more seriously undermine the American 

life than disruption of our families. They know the consequences of t] 
as we do. 

Now, if my talk were based on an assumption of a short war, the 
problem would, of course, still be serious but would not be insurmou 
However, it is a different matter where any long-range policy is concerne: 
of course, is also directly connected with the military, financial, and pro 
problems. 

Even with generous family allowances, the wives, children, and par 
servicemen suffer. Family allowances will increase with its resultant 
upon our financial condition. Industrial output is decreased as skilled wo. 
are taken from industry. 

The same is true of agriculture and all other fields of endeavor, of course 
in spite of everytthing, we must somehow afford to give this Nation ade 
military protection. We dare not do otherwise. What is the best way of 
that? 

Before we can answer, we must admit that any conclusion we reach is 
to be merely a guess or a calculated risk. We cannot conclude anything il 
we have assumed a set of facts that we are willing to use for a springboard to 
our ultimate decision. Again, we must analyze the situation coldly and ; 
tain the known facts to the best of our ability. To the known facts must 
added certain estimated or probable facts that will provide us with a 
assumption. Before we can adopt any long-range policy, we must start 
a basis of some sort. We know we must become militarily strong. What i 
best way to achieve that end? 


THE EASIEST WAY 


One easy answer is to decide that Wwe must immediately put as many men u 
arms as our enemies have and at all times maintain a standing army as 
as theirs. Unfortunately we cannot match them man-for-man because th: 
numbers are greater. But suppose we could? Suppose we immediately put 10 
15 million men under arms. Would that be a solution? 

It would answer the military phase, perhaps. But what about our fina 
structure? What about our production? What about the domestic upheay 
The cost of keeping 15,000,000 men under arms even for a short period is st 
ing. The cost fora 25-year period would be disastrous to our entire econom 
to our American way of life. 

If Russia wanted to see us destroyed, the easiest way for her to accon 
that end would be to lead us into the maintenance of a huge standing ar 
a long period of time. Our productive output would be seriously damag 
financial structure would collapse, and our American way of life would 
gerously undermined or destroyed. The battle might be won without 
shot having been fired. 


OUR STANDARDS ARE DIFFERENT 


Why is it that other nations can support large standing armies? Becau 
standards are different than ours. 

We have the best paid, best clothed, and best fed servicemen in the ' 
There are times when that is not true, of course, but over any long peri‘ 
a fact. We do not have slave labor in industry or agriculture, we do not ex] 
any conquered nations, we do not have a low standard of living, and we « 
have the same type of economy or culture that characterizes many other n 
That is why our military structure must always have a standing force nu 
cally less than that of our enemies. I emphasize “standing force,” and }; 
term, mean men actually in the service 24 hours a day. And, of course, I 
referring now to a shooting war. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


If putting all men under arms is not the answer, how about the alt 
offered of a fairly large standing force coupled with universal military trainu 
whereby a substantial force of young men will also be trained and theorc! 
ready for active duty? 
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That may be adequate but I do not believe that is the answer, either. The 
expense, While less than the other, is still great. But in addition to that, the 
system may still not always make available for active duty a large enough 
group in a Short enough time, assuming complete mobilization as quickly as 
possible becomes necessary. It still leaves many millions of potential fighting 
men out of the defense picture. In the world today, we cannot leave anyone 
ont of our defense set-up. Failure to adequately prepare every possible fighting 
man may be fatal to the security of the Nation. 

There may not be any solution but I believe all of us have a duty to make 
nvgestions in the hope that something constructive may possibly be offered. 

+ is the reason for my talk. 


THREEFOLD PROGRAM 


The military preparedness program that I suggest, as one part of a long-range 
im, is threefold. First of ali, I believe we should immediately establish 
med force that will have sufficient personnel to meet the needs of the present 

situation. 

Those men would be drafted under the Selective Service System. By “sufti- 
cent’ I mean 1,000,000 more men than must be sent out of the country imme- 
diately 

Le t me illustrate very roughly by assuming that we must immediately provide 
9Q00,000 men for service abroad, whether that service be as part of United 
Nations troops or as American troops. I use the figure 2,000,000 arbitrarily 
merely for purposes of illustration. The correct figure might be more or less 
than that. Under my plan, an additional 1,000,000 men would also be called to 
active duty to be held in readiness in camps here in this country. In brief, the 
first part of the program I suggest is merely a draft under the already established 
Selective Service System. 

My reason for the figure of 1,000,000 men held in camps is this: It is impossible 

hip more than a million men out of America to probable battlefields in less 

6 months, even under the best conditions we could hope for, and using 
ry means of transportation we have. Our military leaders know that and 

-y nation in the world knows it, too. 

conclusion is reached simply by counting ships, determining the number 
each can earry, and figuring the length of time the voyage would take. 


HOW LONG A TRAINING PERIOD? 


vy is the figure “6 months” so important? Because the program I suggest 
“1 on the belief that troops can be ready for combat duty after 6 months of 


not an authority on military training; in fact, I know practically nothing 
But I believe any civilian who ever served in the last war will corrob- 
» by statement. Actually I believe only 8 months of training is necessary 

t I have doubled the figure to be on the safe side. 
believe most authorities in the military itself say that 10 months of train- 
ing is necessary for combat duty. Experience in the last war does not substan- 
their opinion, in my belief. However, as I shall attempt to point out, I 
ve even the military viewpoint can be reconciled with my estimate of 6 
this is why: The military’s own estimate is based on training a completely 
raw recruit who has had no instruction of any kind and who knows absolutely 
nothing about military life. That, however, is not true under the second and 
third steps of my program, which insure that the recruits our Armed Forces 
have had a high degree of preservice training. With such personnel, 
elleve even the military will agree that 6 months in the service is more than 

1aequate preparation for combat duty. 


STUDENTS 


econd step of the program I suggest would be what I call a student mili 
ining program of 3 months a year for every high-school or college student 
the ages of 17 and 35. Those 3 months would be from June 15 to 

ber 15, S hours a day. The only exemptions for this type of training 

d be for reasons determined by our present selective-service boards or sim- 
ilges—probaby for physical cause or for unusual hardship. Whether any 
ent for such service could or could not be given to trainees would be decided 





after a careful study of the country’s financial state. Even if not paid, I believe 
most students would prefer this type of training to the universal military train 
ing system with pay. 

The period from June 15 to September 15 is based on two reasons: First, jt 
will not interfere with their education; second, 3 months at 8 hours a day is 
a fairly substantial period of training for youths of that age who will still 
receive at least an additional 6 months of further training after they have been 
called to active duty, assuming that eventuality arises. And, as I have pointed 
out, since it is virtually impossible for them to even be landed abroad before 
they have been on active duty for 6 months, they will have had approximately 
at least 9 months of military training before getting combat duty. 

[ assume that such a student military training program would give the military 
a Reserve of about one-half million partially trained young men between the ages 
of 17 and 22—a Reserve that is available for active duty at any time, a Reserve 
that cannot even be shipped abroad until the million men already under arms in 
military camps in this country have first been shipped overseas. 


CIVILIAN SELECTEES 


The third step in the program I suggest I have called a civilian-selectee system 
It will operate somewhat like the present Selective Service System, under which 
we draft men right into the Armed Forces, but it is not an actual draft for 
active military duty. 

What I call the civilian-selectee system would operate in this way: A civilian 
selectee board, very comparable to the selective service draft board, would be 
established as a counterpart to the draft board. Except for students who were 
receiving training under the student military training program outlined above, 
every male civilian between the ages of 17 and 35 would be available for train- 
ing under the civilian-selectee system. The only other exceptions would be 
exemptions granted under provisions similar to those prevailing under our 
present draft laws. 

TRAINING CENTERS 


Training centers would be established for every community in the Nation. 
Heavily populated areas might have several training centers; rural areas miglit 
have a central place for many surrounding communities. As far as possible, 
existing facilities would be used but unquestionably many additional ones 
would also have to be provided. 

A schedule of training hours, probably not to exceed 10 hours a week, would be 
established. Regular military men would be instructors. Insofar as possible, 
training materials would be the same as those used by recruits on active duty in 
the Armed Forces. The training period would be 1 year—about 520 hours of 
training on the basis of 10 hours a week. 

Rules for attendance, standards for marks, and other such details would 
be established. The enforcement provisions would be extremely strict: eligible 
for immediate call in the actual draft for absenteeism or continued failure to 
maintain satisfactory grades. There would be provisions to protect civilian 
selectees from unfair treatment, discriminatory instructors, and other possible 
injustices. 

Insofar as possible, the hours of training would be set so as to interfere as little 
as possible with the civilian selectee’s daily work and home life. I would assume 
that most civilian selectees would put in 4 hours on Saturday and 3 hours a 
night on two weekday nights for a total of 10 hours a week. Men working the 
3 to 11 shift in industry—assuming industry goes on two or three shifts a day 
would probably have their training morning—4 hours on Saturday morning and 
3 hours a morning on two weekdays for a total of 10 hours. 

[am giving a very rough sketch of what I have in mind to illustrate possible 
training schedules. To detail it at length would require considerable time and, 
in addition, would not serve much purpose because the actual hours would de- 
pend largely on the type of instruction to be given. It might well be that one 
S-hour day a week with study periods at home would be preferable. 

[ believe 520 hours a year of such training would be the equivalent of 2 
months of training as a recruit on active duty to be prepared for combat assign 
ment, if it became necessary to call him into the Armed Forces. 

There probably would be at least 15,000,000 men eligible for civilian selectee 
service. That would give the military an additional Reserve of 15,000,000 a 
least partially trained men to call on if needed by this Nation. 
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OVER-ALL MILITARY PICTURE 


What would our over-all military picture be then? Assuming 2,000,000 men 
are already abroad, another million in this country on active duty in military 
camps and fully trained for combat duty, there would be another half million 
about half trained under the student military training program, and another 
15,000,000 at least partially trained under the civilian-selectee system. And 
returning to my original point that it will take at least 6 months to transport 
those in camps to overseas duty, it also means that there is still more than 
ample time to fully train every single one in that vast reserve of manpower 

If they are needed, the military will still have an additional 6 months to give 
them full military training as active-duty draftees because they cannot be 
shipping abroad for at least 6 months. They cannot because every available 
means of transportation will be being used to ship the million men already in 
camps on active duty. 

Assuming my facts are true, it means that the military has at all times a 
constant supply of adequately trained men ready for combat just as fast as the 
military has means of transportation to get them overseas. 


NET RESULT 


The net result is this: The military has enough men, domestic production 
has enough men, families are not disrupted, and there is no great drain on the 
Nation's finances. 

Certainly such a program protects home life because it leaves more men at 
home with their families. Certainly industry and agriculture are better off for 
the same reason: More men remain on their jobs. Certainly such a program 
means a tremendous financial saving because fewer men are receiving military 
pay, food, clothing, and so forth; and fewer family allotments are being paid 
out by the Government. 

As under the student military training program, it could be decided whether 
or not the country is able to pay civilian selectees anything. Even if not paid, 
I believe most men would prefer civilian-selectee training without pay to the 
alternative of active military duty with pay. 

Incidentally, the financial saving part is double-barreled ; not only is the Gov 
ernment saving money on salaries and allowances but it is actually taking in 
more money in the form of income taxes from men who earn more because they 
remain on their civilian jobs than those men would pay from their earnings in 
the Armed Forces. 

The threefold program I have outlined is the best method I can think of to 
militarily guarantee national security without hurting our productive output, 
bankrupting the Nation, or seriously undermining our American way of life 
Of course, it is based on the two major assumptions: First, we are not in world 
war IIIT; second, we need a 25-vear long-range policy. 


WILL IT WORK 


Will such a program work? I do not imagine you will find a military leader 
in the country who will say that it will. IT will be surprised if even one agrees with 
me in the conclusions T have drawn Rut there are certain facts on which I 
think many will agree 

The first one, and to me the basic one, is that they cannot ship over a million 
men abroad in 6 months if they use every means of transportation we now have 
or expect to have for another 2 years 

The second one on which IT think they will agree is that a man who has had 
absolutely no military training of any kind can be made ready for combat duty 
within 10 months from the time he first enters the service. If they do not agree to 
that. I believe the testimony of these who know best of all should be heard: the 
civilians who served in the last war. They may disagree with my estimate com- 
pletely—I have no way of knowing their opinion, of course—but I believe they 
know more about it than anyone. 


ASK ANY VETERAN 


The third point on which I think many military leaders may agree is that 
there are at least a great many details of military training that can be given 
to men outside of regular military camps. Let me illustrate what I mean. 

A good part of the training of any recruit in the Armed Forces involves such 
mutters as drilling, understanding commands, practice in military courtesy, 
learning the mechanisms of Weapons, firing practice, and such matters. 
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Men learn to drill when they are placed in a body and are given instructions 
by officers. It does not matter whether the ground on which they stand is a drill 
field in an Army camp or a football field or lot outside of camp. It does not 
matter if it is an Army base gymnasium or a YMCA, school gym, auditorium, 
town hall or basement outside of camp. All that is needed is enough room and an 
instructor giving the right commands. The same thing applies to learning the 
commands. 

A recruit must also learn to know military organization, rates and ranks, who 
to salute and when, and things of that nature. That is mostly classroom training 
that can be done practically as well outside of a camp as in it. 

What about first-aid training? Can an instructor teach that as well outside 
a camp as in it if he has textbooks and bandages? 

Learning the mechanisms of weapons is a little different. As far as small 
arms are concerned—revolvers, rifles, and small weapons—there’s no great prob- 
lem. You need the weapon, an instructor, and maybe some printed diagrams. 
The student learns the parts of the revolver or rifle and he practices taking it 
apart, putting it together, and the cleaning and proper care of it. You do not 
need a camp for that. The sare would apply to most machine guns, I believe. 

Heavier artillery poses a different problem only because of its size, and it un- 
doubtedly would be impractical to learn too much about it outside of a camp 
except for book knowledge—which, incidentally, is of great importance in learn- 
ing the theory and parts of heavier weapons. 

Other things a recruit may learn might include study to properly identify 
planes, ships, tanks, and so on to be able to distinguish friendly ones from those 
of the enemy. That’s almost completely taught by books, movie slides, toy models, 
and so forth. Identification can be learned just as well in any adequate room as 
it can in a camp Classroom. 

Semaphore, Morse code, ship’s light, signal identification, and things of that 
nature—all classroom instruction with books, or slides, and so forth. 

Learning the lay-out of a ship, nautical terms, how to tie knots, points of the 
compass, and so on—about a hundred-percent classroom training. 

Revolver-firing practice is exactly the same outside of a camp as in it, pro- 
vided a safe location is chosen. Any community has at least dozens of safe places 
and most communities already have established facilities in rod and gun clubs, 
police stations, and so forth. The same probably cannot be said for rifle firing 
but certainly there would be no great problem about revolver firing. Target 
practice is still target practice whether it is on a firing range in a camp or a safe 
place outside of camp. 

Anyone who has ever been in the service knows from his own experience that 
at least 75 percent of the instruction given him in the first 3 months in active 
duty could be given him just about as well outside of a camp if trained instruc- 
tors and proper textbooks, literature, and equipment are provided. 

He would not get the rigorous physical training, of course—nothing but active 
duty will give him that, in my opinion—but I do not think that is overly im- 
portant when we remember that he will have at least 6 months in camp once he 
is called to active duty. In less than 2 months of active duty the average man of 
17 to 35 will probably be in as good shape as he is ever going to be. He also will 
not get the discipline or the regimentation that he would on active duty— 
but once he is called for active duty the military will take care of that in a good 
deal less than 6 months. 


DOES YOUR OWN COMMUNITY HAVE FACILITIES? 


There is no difficulty about obtaining instructors and educational material: 
the military already has both available. But there is a question about facilities 
in which to teach, 

I think a survey will disclose that most communities already have existing 
facilites that are adequate. Schools, armories, gymnasiums, public halls, grange 
hall, civic and social clubrooms, arenas, YMCA’s, Legion homes, police de- 
partments, athletic fields, town halls, community halls, church basements, rod 
and gun club grounds, parks, and other similar facilities exist in practically 
every community. Most industrial communities also have large gathering places 
in factories and other similar buildings. There are military bases in many areas 
of the country that also could be of great help. 

So, to begin with, I think that many, many communities would; be able to 
provide training space in local Federal, State, town, and public buildings, to- 
gether with existing private facilities, at no expense to the Government. 
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Of course it would also be necessary to erect suitable structures in many, if 
not all, sections of the country. That would run to considerable expense but 
it would only be a fraction of the cost of continuing under the existing system. 


IT SAVES A HUNDRED BILLION DOLLARS IN 5 YEARS 


Suppose a thousand facilities had to be established all over the country in 
places where there were no facilities of any kind. I assume it would not cost 
over $200,000 at most per facility. The total cost would be about $200,000,000. 
Even that relatively small cost is further minimized in that the buildings erected 
would have considerable value to the Government. The buildings continue to 
have value even after long usage and are not in the same category as food, 
uniforms, wages, family allowances, and so forth, which, once used, are gone 
forever as far as any return value to the Government is concerned. 

Contrast that with the existing system of holding draftees in readiness in 
military camps, where the cost of 4,000,000 men a month runs to over $1,000,000,- 
000—or over $12,000,000,000 a year, not counting other costs of barracks, utilities, 
and training expenses that would run to almost another $10,000,000,000 or 
$12,000,000,000 a year. 

Five years of that under the existing system would cost over $100,000,000,000 
for 4,000,000 men in military camps in this Nation. Five years of the civilian- 
selectee system can be had for considerably less than $1,000,000,000 total, even 
if the erection of training facilities ha scost $200,000,000. 

I do not think providing facilities, if none be available, is any great obstacle 
in those circumstances. 


COOPERATE OR BE DRAFTED 


The next question is this: Will the civilian selectees seriously and conscien- 
tiously study, train, and cooperate? I think they will for several reasons. 

First and foremost, of course, I believe they will as a patriotic duty. 

Secondly, they will be impelled by recognizing the need for it if this country 
is to be saved. . 

Thirdly, the urge for civilian self-preservation and the desire to avoid active 
duty will be a strong factor. The system provides that failure to comply with 
regulations means induction into the Armed Forces. 

As I pointed out before, there will be suitable safeguards to protect the indi- 
vidual from any abuse of this power by military instructors. Some of the 
safeguards are provisions that no civilian selectees can be inducted into the 
Armed Forces without first having the right to a probationary period to change 
his ways, an appeal from the final decision, and a full review by the Civilian 
Selectee Board, composed exclusively of civilians. 

Fourthly, domestic influences would give the civilian selectee every incentive 
to cooperate. He would know that suitable work would make it possible not 
only for him to keep on his civilian job but would also let him remain with his 
family. And, of course, in that situation the average wife would be a pretty 
safe guaranty of good training conduct by the husband. 

If cooperation by any trainee is to be left to the tender mercies of either a 
tough sergeant or a loving wife, I am inclined to think that under the circum- 
stances the wife will inspire even more dread than the sergeant. You can imagine 
the fate of any man guilty of either absenteeism or poor marks when the home 
and children of his wife are at stake. The wife’s rolling pin in any man’s 
marriage carries more authority than the sergeant’s guardhouse in any man’s 
army. 

Boiling it down, what it comes to is this: If the civilian selectee does good 
work, the military should be satisfied. If he does not do any good work, the 
military gets him and can make him cooperate, which should satisfy the military. 
The result should be satisfactory to the military in either event. 

The program I have suggested is not going to be completely acceptable to 
anyone, of course. It does not give the military everything it wants but, on 
the other hand, neither does it give the individual or the family or agriculture 
or industry or the financier everything they want. 

I am proceeding from the basic assumption that it is impossible to achieve 
100-percent results for all the endeavors we seek to accomplish. That is neces- 
sarily so because our goals are completely opposite. We must resolve our 
dilemma by seeking to give reasonably adequate and satisfactory treatment 
to each of the many factors that must be considered. It would be very easy to 
arrive at an absolutely perfect solution to any one of the demands if we com- 
pletely ignored the others. Unfortunately, we cannot do that. 
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THE WHOLE PICTURE 


I readily understand the insistence of the military for all the manpower 
they need to carry out their program. I have the same feeling for those re- 
sponsible for our productive output and for those who are primarily concerned 
about our financial condition. Unfortunately, neither one is required to con- 
sider the difficulties of the others. Probably it is not the business of either to 
do that. It may be that they merely see one part of the picture and their con- 
clusions are not based on any over-all factors. 

I believe we in Congress have the responsibility of looking at the picture. 

I do not believe any solution is proper unless it takes into account at least 
all the factors I have discussed. There probably are more and undoubtedly 
there will be different and better solutions reached by those with better infor- 
mation and judgment. I hope this will at least offer some ideas. 


ALL THE ELEMENTS 


I have not tried to give any full or detailed exposition of all the elements I 
believe are necessary for a rounded-out program for America. I have merely 
tried to indicate that America cannot embark on any sort of policy that does 
not provide for some cooperative effort on the part of all the phases of our 
civilization that combine to make the American way of life 

I do not believe we can remain strong merely by providing a great military 
force without regard to its effect upon our production or our economy. On the 
other hand, I do not believe we can keep strong by balancing our budget at 
the expense of the military. Neither do I think we can save our civil rights 
by allowing our defense secrets to be sold to the enemy. Nor do we protect 
our children by completely disrupting the family life of America. 

The way to strength, in my opinion, lies in an over-all united effort by all the 
people of America. No vital part in our strength must be either overemphasized 
or underemphasized. 

We must not be topheavy militarily or otherwise; we must not spend our- 
selves into destruction; we must not sell ourselves into bondage by throwing 
away our liberties; we must not deplete our productive effort; we must not 
destroy the American way of life. Disaster lies in all those directions. 

Any single remedy that does not give consideration to at least all 
those factors is not the answer: it will fall of its own weight. 

“Better to hight one candle than to curse the darkness.” 

I have proposed the solution that appeals most to my judgment. 
li probably is not a good solution but if even one line of it has the 
slightest merit, at least that is something. I believe all Congressmen 
should offer their own solutions, not because any of us think ours is 
the best, but rather in the spirit and hope that something in our sug- 
vestions may be constructive or point the way to the right answer. 

That completes what I said on December 21, 1951, pertaining to the 
paatter before this subcommittee. I have also wiven the above infor- 
mation to other congressional committees and to military and defense 
officials. 

I think the only thing to be added is that I perhaps was a little 
conservative in stating that the plan I suggested would save $100 
billion in 5 years. Actually, if costs are based on figures Chairman 
Vinson thinks are accurate, the savings would be nearer $150 billion 
in five years. If inflation continues, of course, savings will run to even 
higher figures. 

The Cuamman. Now, Mr. Powell. 

(No response, ) 

The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Brownson here from Indiana ? 

(No response. ) 

The Cratrman. All right, we will take them up this afternoon. 

All right. We will take Mr. Stockton Kimball. Is the doctor 
here?’ Now under the rules of the committee, we want the witnesses 
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to summarize their statements as have been submitted and we will try 
to give every witness the opportunity to present his views. But I want 
to state again the committee adopted the policy of trying to allow the 
witness at least 20 minutes without interruption to present his views. 
Now go right ahead, Doctor. 

Mr, Kimbann. Our statement has been submitted to you and there 
fore I plan to give only a summary. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL EDUCATION IN TIME OF NATIONAI 
EMERGENCY REPRESENTING THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN MepicaL CoLLeGES 
AND THE COUNCIL ON MepicaL EpuCatTioNn AND HOSPITALS OF THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Dr. Stockton Kimbali. 
dean of the University of Buffalo School of Medicine, of Buffalo, N.Y. IT am 
appearing before you as chairman of the Joint Committee on Medical Education 
in Time of National Emergency. 

The Joint Committee on Medical Education in Time of National Emergency 
represents two independent and separate national organizations that are pri- 
marily concerned with medical education, one being the Association of American 
Medical Colleges, the other being the council on medical education and hospitals 
of the American Medical Association. The list of the full membership of this 
committee is appended tto this statement. 

On behalf of the joint committee, I should like, at this time, to express our 
appreciation for this opportunity to present our views on the important problem 
that your committee has under consideration. 

While the joint committee has studied most closely the problem of mobiliza- 
tion and need for manpower, as it relates to medical education, it should be 
emphasized that our committee has endeavored to view this problem in terms 
of a broad program for the effective training and utilization of specialized per- 
sonnel to meet both military and civilian needs, and not in terms of any special 
interest of medicine or medical edueation, 

The joint committee does not consider it its function to take a position for 
or against the principle of universal military training. The purpose of our 
testimony is to urge that if the Congress decides to establish a program of 
universal military training, provision be made for an adequate, continuing flow 
of students through institutions of higher education. Only thus can the re- 
quirements of the Armed Forces and the civilian population for physcians, den- 
tists, engineers, intelligence officers and other specialized personnel be realized. 

We wish to emphasize that the joint committee endorses the principle that 
all citizens should serve their country and, therefore, firmly believes that those 
deferred under the provisions of Public Law 51 for special education and train- 
ing should be, in fact, deferred and not exempted. From a study of Public Law 
D1, particularly section 6 (b) and (i), we are impressed with the belief that 
the Congress has recognized the importance to the national health, safety, and 
welfare of permitting those who have the potentiality of serving the Nation best 
after special training to continue without interruption their course of training 
until it is completed. 

With this belief in mind, the joint committee testified before the National 
Security Training Commission in opposition to a requirement that would make 
it necessary for college and professional students to interrupt their training 
at age 18% to take 6 months of basic training and in opposition to a program 
that would place these men in the Reserve Corps for 7144 years immediately 
following their basic training. 

The joint committee’s basic belief that the interruption of the training of poten- 
tial specialized personnel is undesirable in the national interest is unchanged. 
In view of the fact, however, that the bill drawn up by the National Security 
Training Commission provides for a universal 6 months’ basic training with 
inductions scheduled monthly and for voluntary inductions at convenient times 
of the year, it is our committee's belief that if all colleges and high schools would 
adjust their schedules to this 6 months’ period, such a program might possibly 
be put into effect without producing a serious interruption of the educational 
process. 

On the other hand, the requirement in the proposed bill that all men on 
completion of their basic military training enter the Reserves for a period of 
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7% years, carries a grave threat to the continuing production of the trained 
specialist essential to national defense. 

Under such a program all able-bodied future specialists would be subject to 
the possibility of prolonged postponement of interruption of their training by 
a call to active military duty. This danger and the need for a safeguard is recog 
nized by the National Security Training Commission. The joint committee 
strongly urges implementation of the suggestion made in the report of the 
National Security Training Commission but not included in its proposed bill— 
namely, that the 744-year reserve liability be postponed until students have com 
pleted or discontinued their graduate or professional training. 

The joint committee further believes that any bill that is adopted should 
provide assurance that the selection of such students and of their edneational] 
programs will remain in the hands of the individual colleges and universities 
If such assurance were not given, the possibility would exist that the power to 
select students for further education and the decision as to the courses of study 
these students could pursue might be assumed by the National Security Training 
Commission or some other agency of the Federal Government. To prevent loss 
of further time or the possibility that the student, before he can be selected for 
entrance into college, will be ordered to active duty, the bill shouid provide 
specifically that before or during the period of basic training colleges may select 
those students who are to be allowed to continue their education. 

Since graduates of the ROTC are obligated to take line commissions on 
graduation from college and are, therefore, not available for graduate or pro- 
fessional training, enrollment in ROTC programs in undergraduate colleges is 
not adequate protection of the supply of specialists. 

The above statements express the opinions of the joint committee concerning 
the bill and the report of the National Security Training Commaission. 

The joint committee wishes, however, to reemphasize the position it took in 
testimony before the National Security Training Commission, the committee 
concurs in the recommendations contained in the report of the six scientific 
advisory committees to the National Director of the Selective Service System 
dated December 1, 1950, which: (1) urge that a student whose aptitude or 
previous accomplishment indicates that he can make his best contribution to 
the Nation as a trained professional man be placed in a classification or category 
that will permit him to continue his education uninterruptedly, (2) that a 
student qualifying for such classification, should be so classified before or at 
the time he reaches the age for induction for training or service, and (3) that 
his basic military training be postponed until his specialized education is com- 
pleted, or until he ceases to pursue his education satisfactorily. 

It is urged that a plan similar to that suggested by the scientific advisory 
committees and later adopted with slight modifications by the Selective Service 
System be used to implement such a classification in a program of universal 
military training. This plan provides for defining educational aptitude as a 
specified minimum score on a general classification test. or a record of previous 
educational accomplishment sufficiently high to indicate genuine promise of 
eventual scientific, professional, or specialized competence. 

The advantages of such a plan for the deferment of promising students are 
several. It insures that the selection of students will remain in the hands of 
those most fitted to exercise this function—the colleges and the universities 
themselves. It avoids the loss of valuable time which could result from requir- 
ing those who are able to continue their education to interrupt their studies 
for a period of 6 months of basic training. This period represents a diversion 
of time and effort which might better be spent in the planned, sequential educa- 
tional program. Further, if students should be required to be inducted and go 
through basic training before acceptance into college and before discovering 
whether they are to continue their studies, it is likely that for at least the year 
preceding their induction the uncertainty of their future course would seriously 
distract many of them from their work. 

Another definite advantage of the plan we have suggested is that it would make 
available to the training program specialized personnel in several categories. 
Thus, for example, those students who are deferred from military training and 
service until they complete their medical education would then be available to 
serve their period of obligatory training and service as medical officers in the 
universal training program. In this manner it is likely that an adequate force 
of medical officers could be available regularly for the universal military train- 
ing program without the necessity for special legislation requiring certain groups 
to give additional service after once having gone through the basie training 
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program. Since it provides that any student deferred from training or service 
will be liable for such training and service for 8 years beyond the age at which 
such liability ends for those not deferred, Public Law 51 insures that students 
deferred for special training will eventually be available for service as specialized 
personnel, 

Mr. Chairman, I should like again to express our appreciation for this oppor- 
tunity to appear before the committee. 


MEMBERS OF JOINT COMMITTEE 


Dr. Stockton Kimball, dean (chairman), University of Buffalo School of Medi- 
cine, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dr. Joseph C. Hinsey, dean, Cornell University Medical College, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. A. C. Bachmeyer, past president, Association of American Medical Colleges, 
Loveland, Ohio. 

Dr. Dean F. Smiley, secretary, Association of American Medical Colleges, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Dr. George Packer Berry, dean, Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. H. G. Weiskotten, chairman, Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, 
American Medical Association, Skaneateles, N. Y. 

Dr. Harvey B. Stone, member, Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, Amer- 
ican Medical Association, Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. Victor Johnson, director, Mayo Foundation for Medical Education and Re- 
search, Rochester, Minn. 

Dr. Francis R. Manlove, associate secretary, Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals, American Medical Association, Chicago, Il. 

Mr. John Stalnaker, director of studies, Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, Chicago, II). 

Dr. Donald G. Anderson, secretary (secretary), Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals, American Medical Association, Chicago, IIl. 


LIAISON MEMBERS 


Dr. B. R. Kirklin, secretary, Advisory Board for Medical Specialties, Rochester, 

Minn. 

Mr. C. Joseph Stetler, secretary, Council on National Emergency Medical Service, 

American Medical Association, Chicago, 1]. 

Dr. Harold Diehl, member, Council on National Emergency Medical Service, 

American Medical Association, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dr. David Ruhe, director, Medical Audiovisual Institute, New York, N. Y. 

The Joint Committee on Medical Education in Time of National Emergency 
for which I am speaking represents both the Association of American Medical 
Colleges and the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American 
Medical Association. These are the two organizations concerned primarily with 
medical education. 


The Cuatrrman. Let there be order in the committee now. 


STATEMENT OF DR. STOCKTON KIMBALL, DEAN, UNIVERSITY OF 
BUFFALO, SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Mr. Krvpaty. We are not here to testify for or against UMT. 
Whatever legislation is adopted, the Armed Forces will continue to 
need physicians, dentists, and other practitioners of the healing arts, 
as will the civilian population. We believe that all citizens should 
be obligated to serve their country and we believe that every physician 
after completion of his medical school and hospital training should be 
available for service with the Armed Forces. In suggesting deferment 
for medical training, we do not ask exemption from military service. 

Our first suggestion is for implementation of the recommendation 
made in the report of the National Security Training Commission, but 
not included in its proposed recommendation to which reference was 
made yesterday, namely, that the 714 years Reserve liability be post- 
poned until prospective and enrolled. professional students have com- 
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pleted or discontinued their graduate or professional training, in- 
cluding medical school and internship. This would eliminate the 
possibility of prolonged postponement or of their preprofessional 
and professional education by a call to active military duty. It would 
likewise assure their availability to the armed services after the com- 
pletion of professional education and training. It must be pointed 
out that it is impossible to select the best candidates for medical school] 
until they have had 3 years of college education. Consequently, the 
postponement of a 74-year Reserve liability should commence when 
the students complete their 6 months’ basic training, if such is re- 
quired, not after their college training. We do not strongly oppose 
this 6 months’ basie training if it can be so developed that it will not 
disrupt college programs or introduce factors of delay in selection 
of students to enter college. It would appear to us more efficient, 
however, if even this 6-month period could be postponed until com- 
pletion of professional training, thus making the period of service 
hability 24 months. 

Our second suggestion is that any bill adopted should provide specif- 
ically that the selection of college and professional students and of 
their education program shall remain in the hands of the individual 
colleges and professional schools and that this selection shall be made 
before or during the period of basic training. Otherwise, the possi- 
bility would exist that the power to select students for further educa- 
tion and the decision as to the courses of study these students could 
pursue and as to the time they could undertake this pursuit might be 
assumed by the National Security Training Commission or some other 
agency of the Federal Government. 

Both of these suggestions could be readily accomplished through 
implementation of the recommendations contained in the report of the 
six scientific advisory committees to the National Director of the 
Selective Service System dated December 1, 1950, which first urged 
that a student whose aptitude or previous accomplishment indicates 
that he can make his best contribution to the Nation as a trained pro- 
fessional man be placed in a classification or category that will permit 
him to continue his education uninterruptedly, second, that a student 
qualifying should be so classified before or at the time he reaches the 
age for induction for basic training, and third, that his basic military 
training and military service be postponed until his specialized educa- 
tion is completed or until he ceases to pursue his education satis- 
factorily. 

The committee again wishes to stress the necessity for insuring an 
uninterrupted education of medical and other professional personnel 
for whom there is a high priority of need in the Armed Forces. 

Thank you for granting us this opportunity to appear before your 
committee. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Doctor, and when the com- 
mittee comes to consider the bill in executive session next week, you 
can rest assured that the observation of the medical fraternity and all 
the value aspects will be given careful consideration. 

Mr. Corr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the doctor a question just to be 
sure [ understand his recommendation ? 

The CHamrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Coir. That is instead of the period of obligated Reserve service 
for a medical student to begin after his deferred status ends, you 
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recommend that the 714-year period of obligated Reserve status run 
concurrently with the period of deferment / 

Mr. Kimpatu. Yes. 

Mr. Coir. So that when the boy becomes a doctor, he no longer has 
any obligation to render service whatever / 

Mr. Kopatr. No. 

The CHarrMan. No. 

Mr. Kimpaun. You misunderstand me entirely. The statement was, 
and what we state is that after the end of- when he becomes a doctor, 
he there has 8 years’ obligation for military service. 

The Cuamrman. He is in the same position as the American Medical 
Association stated yesterday, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Coir. No need to go over it again. I misunderstood. 

The CuatrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Kimpauy. But making clear that we think the Reserve liability 
should begin at the end of the 6 months’ period and not at the college 
preprofessional training period. 

Mr. Coie. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Buanprorp. There is a distinction there, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bares. Deferment. 

Mr. Kimpatn. The deferment of the— 

Mr. Coir. State it over again. You recommend what ? 

Mr. Kimpati., We recommend that in order to prevent an inter- 
ruption, that a person’s obligation, that is his obligation to serve in 
the Reserve, his Reserve status, be postponed until the completion of 
his medical training, and that he there be obligated at the completion 
of his medical training for just the same length of time, an 8-year 
period, that he would otherwise have been. We do not wish 

Mr. Coir, Isn’t that the way it is now ¢ 

Mr. Kimpanr. No. 

Mr. Coir. You mean to say that a medical student now can be de- 
ferred and at the same time 

Mr. Kimratri. Oh, pardon me. 

Mr. Coir. Perform the equivalent of a Reserve status obligated. 

Mr. Krupa. It is the way it is now. But as I understand the bill 
that is proposed, the National Security Training Commission made 
this suggestion but did not incorporate it in the bill, namely, that he 
does not enter the Reserve immediately after completion of 6 months’ 
basic training, that that Reserve status be postponed until he finished 
his medical training. So that he will not be called out of college or 
medical school for a period of 18 to 24 months of military service, but 
that he be obligated to serve that period as a doctor after he has com- 
pleted. 

Mr. Corr. All right. 

The Cuairman, The only question raised yesterday was whether 
it should start after he actually was admitted into the medical school. 
You see, when he finishes his 6 months’ tr: uning and he has decided to 
be a doctor, he first has to qualify himself, which would be a premed 
course at some school and probably take 2 years and then he would 
be either accepted or rejected. Now the American Medical Associa- 
tion wanted to cover the whole period of time. But I think the com- 
mittee would not be wise to follow that in its entirety, but only after he 
has been accepted by a medical or engineering course. 
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Mr. Kiompaty. That is where we are making our recommendation 
in disagreement. 

Mr. Jounson. Is this your proposition: that as soon as he gets 
through with the 6 months’ training, if he announces that he wants 
to become a doctor, his deferment shall start ¢ 

Mr. Kimpaun. Correct. 

Mr. Jounson. So before he knows that he is even going to enter a 
medical school, maybe 3 years before, you want a deferment for him ¢ 

Mr. Kimeati. That is correct. 

Mr. Jonnson. Is that correct? 

Mr. Kimpary. That is right. 

Mr. CLemente. How about the case where he intends honestly to 
become a doctor and then after 214 years changes his mind? 

Mr. Krapati. He would then go into military service, 

Mr. CieMente. After 214 years? 

Mr. Kimpaty. When he ceases to be in the training—any time that 
he ceases to be in the training program for a doctor he would then 
become or go in the Reserve and have his liability. 

Mr. CLtemMente. You mean he should be deferred even before he is 
accepted by a medical school. 

Mr. Kimpann. Correct. 

The Cuarmman. Not only doctors but anyone else. 

Mr. CLemente. Everybody is going to take up medicine. 

The Cuarrman. Well 

Mr. Kimpauy. [I wanted to mention in the present year there are 
221,000 college students deferred by the statute and regulation ac- 
cording to the selective service figures. ‘That is the whole group that 
had been deferred under this program of the upper half of the class 
and the special test. 

Mr. CLiemente. Doctor, who is going to stop a man from saying 
that he wishes to be a medical student? Supposing arbitrarily the 
figure jumped from 200,000 to 214 million? Who could say whether 
a person’s intentions were honorable or not and at the end of 2 years 
he changed his mind ? 

Mr. Manrove. Mr. Clemente, that is why we have recommended sup- 
port of the position taken by the six scientific advisory committees tod 
the Selective Service System. They have proposed a system by which 
we would insure a continuing flow of students not only for medicine 
but for all higher education. 

Mr. Ciementr. The theory now in selective service is that when a 
boy is accepted by a medical school the institution issues a letter to 
selective service and he is deferred. But there he is medically ac- 
cepted to continue the study. 

Mr. Manuove. That is right. 

Mr. Citemente. But you are asking for that space of 214 or 3 years 
for anybody who denotes his intention to be a doctor to be deferred 
for that time? 

Mr. Manuove. Yes. But I was saying the thing that the six scien- 
tific advisory committees have strongly urged is that we provide for a 
continuing pool of students to be deferred for higher education. 

Mr. Jounson. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

The Cnatrman. I think we can handle all that when we come to the 
hill. We have the viewpoint clearly of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and all— 
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Mr. Jounson. Could I ask him one specific question 4 

The CuHatrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Just assuming he completes his 6 months’ training. 
He announces he wants to become a doctor. He enrolls in a college 
that prepares him for that. You can tell at that time that there 
aren’t going to be enough places in the medical schools to take all 
these people. You still want him to have that deferment? 

Mr. Kimpan. Yes. One out of two applicants now get into medical 
school. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I beg your pardon, Doctor, how many ! 

Mr. Kimpatu. One out of two applicants now gets into medical 
school. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What medical school is that? 

Mr. Kimpatt. All medical schools. 

Mr. Jounson. Will you listen to me, please ¢ 

Mr. Krparu. Certainly. 

Mr. Jounson. You want him deferred even though you can tell 
at the time that there will not be room for some of those students 
to enter a medical college? 

Mr. Koeauy. That is right. 

Mr. Jonnson. No matter how good they were, isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Kimpaty, That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Kimpau. Because some of those students that will be seeking 
to go into medical school—I mean of the same pool some of them will 
go into medical, some of them will go into dental school, some of 
them will go into other sciences. It is impossible at the beginning of 
the freshman year to select positively the people that will be the 
acceptable candidates for medical school. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Now the committee thoroughly understands 

Mr. Bares. Just let me ask a question. 

The CHairMAN. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bares. In other words, all college students will be deferred. 
That is what your proposal is. Yours is not confined to medicine, 
but enginers—— 

Mr. Krwpat. Ours is not confined to medicine. Our proposal is 
similar to the one now in effect that the college students standing in 
the upper half of the class and pass this psychological test which is 
given would be deferred as a pool. From these medical students 
would be chosen dental students, engineering students and others 
would be deferred. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Now, members of the committee, the next witness is Hon. Knute 
Hill. Members of the committee, this witness for a great many years 
was a distinguished Member of the House from a district in the State 
of Washington. We welcome you back here to give us your advice and 
counsel in regard to the program submitted by the Commission, but 
before you do so I want you to tell us what this organization is, repre- 
senting the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 

Mr. Hitz. You want me to tell you what that is? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. Who do you represent now ? 

Mr. Hitz. The Fellowship of Reconciliation in the State of Wash- 
ington, I mention in here what it is. 
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The CuatrmMan. All right, go ahead, Mr. Hill. It is a pleasure to 
have you here today. 


STATEMENT OF HON. KNUTE HILL, FORMER REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Hirx. Mr. Chairman and members of the House Armed Ser- 
vices Committee, lam Knute Hill, of Ephrata, Wash. I come before 
you as a private citizen, although I am deputy State master of the 
Washington State Grange, which is on record in opposition to the 
National Security Training Commission’s report; and I am speaking 
with the approval of my State’s Fellowship of Reconciliation, an 
organization which has worked for over 30 years, for international 
good will and understanding. As a former Member of the House, I 
know something of your difficulties in writing and enacting just the 
right legislation. I respect your sincerity and good intentions, and 
only hope you may seek to know and do that which is right. 

Some of you may remember it was my privilege, as a Member of the 
House from 1933 to 1943, to oppose legislation similar to this. Lam 
still opposed because I believe it is not < the best interests of the 
Nation which we all love. I believe the Nation which consistently 
seeks the good of all mankind, which seeks to be a good nation rather 
than merely a great one, in the end proves to be the greatest of all. 
“He that would be greatest among you, let him be the servant of all” 
is Just as true of nations as of individuals. 

However, I am here as a priv gti citizen not seeking to present my 
major arguments against UMT but to ask some questions which T 
cannot answer and which do not seem to have been cle: arly answered 
before this committee to date. I believe they should be answered 
fully and carefully, before a bill is submitted to the House, or the 
Hous se itself shoul — the answers. 

Iam no general. I do not know the answers, but T have listened 
to part of the testimony before this committee and feel the questions 
are important: not alone for me, but for every American. 

The first question is: Should this proposal be enacted before there 
are certain assurances about the Reserves? While I seriously question 
the effectiveness of this 6 months of training, of which Mr. James 
Devereux comments that if it is Just a high type of Boy Scout train- 
ing. “that would do more harm than good,” IT will pass by that point, 
and will move to the Reserves. You say they are not a part of the 
report, nor is this committee to concern itself with them. But some- 
body needs to give thought to the Organized Reserves. Is not every 
UMT graduate to go into the Reserves as soon as the emergency is 
over? From evidence before this committee and other sources, one 
believes the Pentagon has not always stood strongly behin | this Re- 
serve program. You heard Jack Lynn of the Farm Bureau testify 
the other day that his National Guard unit went to summer camp and 
found almost nothing ready for them. They just sat on their bunks 
with little to do. Yet millions are to be put into these Reserve or- 
ganizations where training seems to have been rather ineffective. 
Would these UMT trainees make any progress in the Reserves without 
equipment or an organized progr: am ? 

I question if the House has a right to consider this bill until it has 
some assurances regarding the future policy in regard to the Reserves. 
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I would like to know how long it took to get each Reserve unit 
ready for actual combat, both in the last World War and the Korean 
“emergency.” Could not the services have started with raw men 
and have done it almost as quickly? We have heard a little about 
the cost of UMT, but not one word has been said about the cost of 
the Reserve program. In a few years, with possibly 6 million men 
in the Reserves, in weekly drills and annual camps, surely the cost 
would be much greater than for the training of the 800,000 trainees 
a year, 

You gentlemen have heard much complaint from the apparently un- 
equal way in which men were called into active duty from the Re- 
serves. But is it not that difficulty inherent in the situation? Sup- 
pose, in an emergency, the Army needs 80 percent of its Reserves: 
the Navy needs only 50 percent, while the Air Force must take every 
available reservist, then men will be called from their homes and 
children with apparent injustice and inequality. Even those with 
two or three children and key jobs would have to go to the Air Force, 
in such case. I believe much of the pressure for UMT lies in the 
apparent injustices behind the units sent to Korea. But I do not 
believe any Reserve system will be free from a multitude of such 
situations, nor are constituents likely to cease complaining to their 
Congressmen if this bill is enacted. 

Let me ask, in the second place: Does not military strength tend 
to make a nation’s diplomacy somewhat overbearing and tough? 
Overbearing and tough diplomacy is a sure way to alienate friends and 
undermine our influence on other people, as with the Kaiser from 
1909 until 1914, or Hitler with Chamberlain at Munich and in the 
Sudentenland. We have already heard suggestions that America 
tell the European nations, in no uncertain terms, what they should 
and should not do. It is easy to substitute military posture for true 
diplomacy and reliance on the roads to agreement. It seems tragic 
that the United Nations seems to play a small part in the thinking 
of this committee and of the armed services. With 6 million Reserves. 
we might be in a mood to try to tell mankind what they may and 
may not do, a temptation unknown to small nations, like Sweden and 
Switzerland, even though they have UMT. 

In conclusion, my good friends and former colleagues, I would like 
to return for a moment to my basic feelings, for I am definitely op 
posed to peacetime conscription, no matter what name it bears. I 
believe it would change us from being a civilian nation into a military 
one. The plan does not seem truly democratic for it takes only the 
physically fit, and leaves those who need good care and medical 
attention out of its consideration. Its cost, including both UMT 
and Reserves, might be the straw that breaks the camel’s back. re- 
sulting in uncontrolled inflation. It would tend to lose us friends 
in other nations, might make some of Russia’s propaganda seem to be 
the truth. As you have heard, many of our most respected individuals 
and organizations, including all the great farm organizations. are 
united in their Opposition, 

I understand that Gen. J. Lawton Collins stated before your com- 
mittee that UMT would not add to the security of America this year 
or next. Since selective service will provide every man who might be 
inducted through UMT, what justification is there for further com- 
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plicating the present military structure with a program which is de- 
signed for peacetime ¢ 

Our plea is for moral strength, moral rearmament until we trust 
that right makes might and great military establishments become un- 
necessary. Gentleman, I have no sons or grandsons to be drafted, 
but I speak as a loyal American citizen in behalf of the sons of many 
American mothers and fathers when I raise my voice and my ques- 
tions in regard to this proposed action. 

The Cuarman. Thank you. 

Mr. Hitz. Just one more. 

In our beloved country where we boast of free enterprise and indi- 
vidual initiative, let us permit these sons to freely choose their way 
of life and give them the opportunity to follow the calling that ap- 
peals to them. Finally, my fellow Americans, let me remind you of 
the fate of other nations which have adopted peacetime conscription. 
Where is Italy today, notwithstanding the Roman legions? Where 
is Germany, despite her goosestepping troopers? Where is France 
that once boasted a royal guard? Napoleon first instituted peacetime 
conscription in early 1800. Listen to the exile on the lonely isle of 
St. Helena, and I quote. 

What amazes me more than all else is the impotence of force to organize any- 
thing. There are only two powers in the world: The spirit and the sword. In 
the long run, the sword will always be conquered by the spirit. 

Let us take heed ere we meet our Waterloo and face the fate of 
St. Helena. 

The Cuoamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Chairman, one question. 

The Cramman. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Hill, I notice you stated there you were deputy 
State master of the Grange of Washington. 

Mr. Hinz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. As I recall the other day when the representative 
of the Grange appeared before us, he said that was the only State in 
the Union, in the entire Union, that didn’t pass a resolution not en- 
dorsing—they did not oppose UMT, I think I am correct, in his state- 
ment. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Wasn't that the Farm Bureau? I believe I 
asked the question myself. He said the State of Washington had 
resoluted in favor of UMT, but that was the Farm Bureau rather 
than the Grange. 

Mr. Durnam. I stand corrected, then. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Hill. 

Now the next witness is our colleague, Mr. Javits, of New York. 
Mr. Javits, the committee would be glad to have your observations. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JACOB J. JAVITS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Javrrs. Mr. Chairman, I am obliged to the committee for hear- 
ing me in connection with this important legislation. I intend to 
confine my testimony solely to one point. 

Mr. Corr. Louder. 

The CuHamman. Have we the benefit of your statement ? 

Mr. Javirs. Pardon ? 

The Cuatrman. Have we a copy of your statement / 
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Mr. Javits. No; I haven’t a prepared statement. I will be very 
brief, Mr. Chairman. : 

The CuarrmMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Javits. I intended to confine my testimony to just one point, 
and that is the need fora pronouncement by the committee in its report 
or in some other authoritative way or the inclusion in the law of an 
assurance that the units resulting from the universal milit: ary train- 
ing legislation, that is the actual training units, will be nonsegregated. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I make this suggestion because I had a letter 
exchange with Senator Wadsworth, our own colleague, on this very 
subject, and I would like to put into the record—— 

The CuHairman. Put it in. 

Mr. Javirs. I will get Senator Wadsworth’s permission, his state- 
ment on it. What he says is that the Commission didn’t consider that 
question at all and assumed that it would be run pretty much along 
the present lines provided for by the selective-service law. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this is a new program, and there I think it is 
important to have this issue made very clear in respect of it. Non- 
segregation is Government policy, by the Executive direction of the 
President, and also by the fact, and I think this is an important fact, 
that an effort to reverse that policy was defeated in the House in 
connection with the provision in the selective-service bill inserted by 
your colleague, Representative Winstead. 

Secondly, nonsegregation as a policy does work. The report of the 
Secretary of Defense for the period expiring June 30, 1951, at page 
23, makes two very important points. First, it says that the effective- 
ness of Negro personnel has markedly increased, based on proficiency 
and merit, in nonsegregated units. Second, he says: 

With the removal of racial quotas in the schools of the Armed Forces, attend- 
ance of Negro enlisted personnel doubled during the past year. 

Finally, there is no tradition in connection with UMT. There was 
an all-white unit which was the subject of the experiment in 1947, so 
this question did not arise. It was apparently not considered by the 
Commission, which let the matter go on the basis of whatever is pres- 
ent practice. We are dealing with very young people just starting 
out in life. Their impressions of the Army will be their impressions 
of the United States and of citizenship. The arguments here have 
been made many, many times by me and by others with respect to this 
question. I think by now it ought to be considered settled Govern- 
ment policy, and I respectfully submit that this committee ought to 
express itself on that subject so that it is very clear that the units in 
UMT will not be segregated. 

The CHatrmMan. Thank you very much. The committee will give 
that suggestion its consideration when it goes into executive session. 

Mr. Javirs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. Now, the next witness is our distinguished col- 
league, Mr. Charles B. Brownson, of Indiana. Mr. Brownson. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF INDIANA 


Mr. Brownson. Mr. Chairman, I have a rather lengthy statement 
here which T would like to submit in full to the members of your dis- 
tinguished committee. I would like to brief it in the interest of sav- 
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ing you time here and ask your permission that the full statement 
might be printed in your hearing. 

The Cuarrman. We will put your full statement in the record. I 
suggest to you that you summarize what is in vour statement. Now 
go right ahead. Put his full statement in the record. 

Mr. Brownson. Public Law 51, of course, of the Eighty-second 
Congress, did not actually enact a specific plan for universal military 
training as we all know. What it actually did was to give general- 
ized congressional approval to the idea of universal military training. 

That this idea met with the general approval of the citizens of the 
United States is indicated by the fact that the bill passed with a final 
roll-call vote of 372 to 44 in the House of Representatives and _ re- 
ceived favorable editorial support from outstanding newspapers 
throughout the Nation. While there was some well-considered oppo- 
sition to the idea of UMT, it was decidedly in the minority as reflected 
in my mail and in my contacts with constituents. 

Many of my colleagues, on both sides of the aisle, and from many 
parts of the country, have confirmed my estimate that public opinion 
favored the idea in June 1951. 

Until October 29, 1951, universal military training was an idea, 
a generic term, that mean all things to all men and represented many 
different concepts to many different groups, the majority of whom 
seemed to favor the fundamental principles involved. On that date 
the report Universal Military Training—Foundation of Enduring 
National Strength was issued as the first report to the Congress by 
the National Security Training Commission, under the provisions of 
Public Law 51. The idea of universal military training had now 
become a fairly detailed operational plan. 

It was to be expected that once the general philosophy of UMT was 
translated into a-fairly specific plan, there would be some who had 
favored UMT in principle who would not accept the particular plan 
which the Commission submitted to your distinguished committee. 
Most of us were prepared for a slight lessening of support for UMT 
at this stage, but I know I was not prepared for the vigorous attack 
against this UMT plan by hundreds of my straight-thinking con- 
stituents, many of who originally favored the UMT idea. Church- 
men and their congregations, Parent-Teachers Associations, educa- 
tors, farm groups, labor leaders, and rank and file workers, officers 
and members of Legion and VFW posts and auxilliary units, mothers 
and fathers and high school students studied the UMT Commission’s 
report and called on me to protest. 

Many of the distinguished members of this committee have served 
in this Congress for many years and are much more skilled at evaluat- 
ing public opinion than Lam. On the basis of my limited experience 
in Congress, it seems to me that the American people indicate clearly 
that while they endorse the idea of UMT, they do not agree with the 
concept of UMT as it will actually be if this UMT Commission’s plan 
is enacted into law. In June they were willing to accept a UMT con- 

cept of preparedness; in November they read the report detailing the 
Commission's concept of a concrete plan: in January many of the 
people who were once sold on UMT are ready to oppose it. Where 
does the plan fall short of the people’s expectations / 

In showing the 124-page pamphlet Universal Military Training— 
Foundation of Enduring National Strength to large numbers of my 
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constituents, I have found that all of those who have ever accepted 
the need for UMT are in agreement with most of the underlying 
arguments for the UMT idea as presented in chapter I, Introduction. 
Many of those who themselves oppose UMT on religious, moral, edu- 
cational, or traditional grounds accept these fundamentals as valid 
arguments for military preparedness. 

No effective argument has been presented to me which refutes the 
basic reasons for UM'T as a preparedness measure which are advanced 
by paragraphs from the introduction to the report which I quote: 


In the early days of this Nation when the frontier lay just beyond the door- 
step, citizens calmly accepted the necessity of military training for the men 
of their communities. Today the physical conditions of our national life as 
they relate to immediate danger increasingly parallel those of the frontier. As 
then, an enemy can now strike swiftly and unexpectedly from any quarter. 
This return to frontier conditions demands a frontier response. 

The action (Public Law 51, 82d Cong.) retlects a realization, even in the 
heat and tension of the present crisis, that no tidy or decisive conclusion is to be 
expected soon; and that in consequence our basic and long-term military policies 
must provide for swift adjustment between periods of acute crisis which de- 
mand large standing forces, and periods of relative calm which require smaller 
standing forces, plus a large, trained, and ready reserve. Approval of the prin- 
ciple of UMT seems further to reflect an understanding that in the past the 
Nation has not provided such long-term policies, and has in consequence suffered 
the violent fluctuations in military posture which have plagued the conduct of 
a consistent foreign policy based upon adequate strength. 

When the attack came in Korea on June 25, the United States was caught in 
a self-induced shortage of trained military manpower. The Regular units 
were half-strength. There was no class of young and basically trained graduates 
of a UMT program ready to take their places in the battle line. With few 
exceptions, the reservists and National Guard men who have fought the Second 
World War were the only source of trained fillers and replacements. 

The situation being critical in the extreme, thousands of these veteran- 
reservists were called to fill the ranks. Many have died in Korea; and many 
more are suffering a second protracted disruption of their lives and careers. 
While duty to country outweighs all other considerations in time of danger, 
it should be clear that the large-scale recall of veteran-reservists has been not 
only tragically inequitable, but inefficient as well. For in the long-term crisis 
that confronts us, we must as a Nation be capable of responding to periodic 
military alarms, including even general war, in the manner least disruptive of 
our social and economic structure. 

We regard the approval of UMT as significant for another supremely impor- 
tant reason. It is tangible evidence that the ultimate obligation shall now be 
explicit. It has always been implied. Tragic as it may seem, every generation 
of Americans without exception has had to go to war. Yet heretofore they have 
gone off largely unprepared, psychologically or physically. Each generation, 
fresh from its own sufferings on the battlefield has wished fervently that war 
could be abolished, and nearly all of them have allowed this wish to blind them 
to the hard fact that armed conflict, in its various forms, has ever been endemic 
in the world. 

This disregard of reality has resulted in the needless death of many thousands. 
Young men whose parents and communities have expended great effort to pre- 
pare them for the trials of manhood—for the crises of life and work—have 
consistently been denied the military training which would provide them with 
a better-than-average chance to survive in battle. Yet, in the fact of urgent 
emergencies, the Nation has consistently called them to the colors and sent them 
into combat with hasty improvisation. 


These quotations from the introduction of the Commission’s re- 
port include, I have found, the areas of acceptance of the idea of 
UMT. 

If the need for UMT was accepted and was still accepted in Decem- 
ber, why is there such strong opposition to the adoption of the first 
report to the Congress by the National Security Training Commis- 
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sion? Apparently, there can be only one answer to that question. 
The American public does not feel that the Commission has satisfac 
torily performed the first of its two prescribed basic tasks— 


To submit to Congress, not later than 4 months following confirmation of the 


Commissioners, a broad outline for a UMT program. 


What objections are there to the Commission’s “broad outline of a 
sound and workable program which should be adopted by the Con- 
gress”? I have analyzed my mail very carefully and find the follow- 
ing objections have been most frequently voiced in opposition to the 
Commission’s program. I have tried to arrange them in order of fre- 
quency. 

1. Six months of UMT will interrupt the average young man’s edu- 

cation if he plans to go on to college. A young man gradu: iting from 
high school in June ‘could enter UMT in July, but would not be re- 
turned to civilian life until January 1. This would mean he would 
either have to enter college at midsemester or lose another 9 months 
while waiting to enter the next fall term. ‘To the young man on the 
family farm, 6 months’ absence throws a heavy load on his parents 
during this era when it is almost impossible to hire farm labor. On 
dairy farms this may result in the forced sale of herds of purebred 
cattle which represent years of family effort. The young man seeking 
a job will have to t: ake his place in line behind those - deferred for 
physical or mental reasons and behind the young women of his high 
school class who may be competing in the same area of employment. 

2. Young men at 15 are in the midst of the physical and psychologi- 
cal effects of adolescence. This is a particularly difficult period in 
their lives. Their morals and emotional well-being will suffer when 
they are transported for 6 months to a training installation where 
they are removed from the security and restraining influence of home, 
church, and community. 

>. The growth of militarism in America is alarming. What reas- 
surance will parents have that their sons will not be indoctrinated 
with military jingoism ? 

t. It costs too much: $4,157,985,600 for the first year on top of our 
other military expenditures is more than we can afford. Even in the 
subsequent years when the recurring annual cost is estimated at 
$2,158,746,.200 this amounts to $2,698.43 to give 6 months’ training to 
one trainee. After the first year, the total annual cost of UMT would 
more than pay for the college education of all the students now in 
college, over three times the number there would be in UMT. 

Keven if the currently favored plan for partial implementation is 
adopted, it will still cost $398,895.210 for the first year’s cost with 
annual recurring costs of $179,291,680 or $2,988.19 for each of 60,000 
trainees for 6 months. It is estimated by the Army that the direct 
cost of maintaining an enlisted soldier in June 1951 averaged about 
$2,744 per man per vear. This estimate was read into the Congres- 
sional Record, page 11191, on September 5, 1951, from a letter to the 
Honorable Richard B. Russell and included pay, $1,781: subsistence, 
S472; clothing and personal equipment, $165; welfare, $11; travel of 
soldier, $135; and movement of dependents and household effects, 
S155. Even though 40 percent of the enlisted personnel of the Army 
have dependents and virtually no UMT trainees have dependents, it 
costs 3298.76 more for 6 months’ training in UMT than it does to 
maintain an average soldier for a full vear. 
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The Pentagon seems more interested in personnel “empire build- 
ing’ * than in preparedness. In our colleges and universities the ratio 
of fac ulty to students enrolled is about 1 to 12. Yet, in this proposed 
UMT plan, the ratio including supply personnel is about one trainor 
to every two trainees. This will undoubtedly result in setting up a 
new overhead organization with at least a four-star general in com- 
mand, complete with a staff, a headquarters, and many district or 
regional headquarters of only slightly less importance. 

The Office of the Adjutant General has reported the peak strength 
of United States Armed Forces in World War II as being approxi- 
mately 12,364,000. The present goal set by the Defense Department 
is 4,000,000 men in the Armed Forces. This year alone Congress has 
authorized nearly $5,000,000,000 for military construction. Yet, under 
the “Estimated costs of universal military training,” exhibit 6, the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force propose to spend $1,699,567,000 for the 
acquisition and construction of real property. Why is all this new 
construction necessary ¢ 

Although Public Law 51 specifically authorizes a basic training 
in section 4 (k), (5), which reads: 

The Commission shall, subject to the direction of the President, exercise 
general supervision over the training of the National Security Training Corps, 
which training shall be basic military training 
the Air Force has scheduled specialist technical training under which 
they would include formal courses of instruction in selected technical 
traming under which they would include formal courses of instrue- 
tion in selected technical subjects for 16 weeks. A number of civilians 
would be used as instructors in the technical courses. The Navy 
contemplates a 12-week indoctrination, followed by a 9-week period 
of elementary specialized instruction and a 4-week period of on-the- 
job training. The Air Force will include in their full length basic 
technical courses photography, communications operations, metal 
working, budgetary accounting and disbursing, statistical machine 
accounting, vehicle maintenance, utilities, fabric, leather and rubber, 
transportation, food service, medical and drafting. The Navy pro 
gram proposes elementary specialized instructions in such subjects as 
medical and dental services, administrative, and clerical. These sub- 
jects are essentially civilian in nature, modified slightly to fit into the 
structure of the Armed Forces. Why can’t they be taught in civilian 
schools as are part of the vocational program instead of becoming a 
partof UMT? The present UMT concept as outlined in the report a: 
tui ma runs counter to the provisions of section 4, Publie Law 51. 

The Commission proposes that, at the end of the 6-month UMT 
sibs the Armed Services pick out the men they want to have receive 
medical, dental, and scientific training and that these be granted 714 
years’ deferment of their service in the Reserves. Then, having fin 
ished their professional trauning, they would go into the active serv 
ices and Reserves where, says the Commission, they— 
would provide the Armed Forces with reservists who were qualified doctors, 
dentists, and technicians, instead of mere apprentices in these fields. 

These are the objection and they are almost insurmountable objec- 
tions as far as this specifie plan advocated by the Commission is con- 
cerned. But there is a possible plan of training which overcomes 
every one of these objections and which parallels very closely an exist 
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ing system of American military training which has worked econom- 


ically and efliciently for years with good public acceptance. There 


is nothing fundamentally radical or untried about this simplified 
military training concept which I w as to present to you briefly today 
and which has been developed as a result of careful study on the part 
of several World War II veterans on both sides of the aisle who are 
at present Representatives in Congress. 

In practice this would mean that the Armed Forces would select 
the future medical men and technologists of the Nation; that those 
thus selected would in many cases not be free to begin building their 
civilian careers until 15 years after graduation from high school at 
about age 33; that civilian needs for doctors and scientists not thus 
provided by the military system could only be met from those the 
armed services tossed aside as lacking in promise. 

Those are the objections to the Commission’s plans. They are 
almost insurmountable objections so far as this specific program 1s 
concerned, but there is a possible plan of training which overcomes 
every one of these objections and which parallels very closely an 
existing’ system of American military traminge which has worked 
economically and effectively for years with good public acceptance. 
There is nothing fundamentally radical or untried about this sim 
plified citizens’ military training concept which I wish to present 
to this committee today and which has been developed as a result of 
careful study on the part of several World War IT veterans, of both 
political parties, who are now serving as Representatives in Congress. 

In presenting this veterans’ plan for simplified citizens’ military 
training to this distinguished committee, I wish it understood that 
we have not attempted to draft detailed legislation or in any Way usurp 
the prerogatives of this experienced and able committee, but, rather, 
we appear before you with a progressive modification of an existing 
high-school ROTC program which we feel will result in a simpli- 
fied citizens’ training plan which will produce a high degree of 
preparedness and accomplish the six basic objectives of UMT. 

The CHairnman. Now right in that connection, Mr. Brownson, will 
vou elaborate on what you oe the other Members of the House want 
to substitute?’ What kind of ROTC plan you want and how it 
would operate / 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. I would like for vou to do it right now and let 
us get it In our mind now because I have heard a good deal about it. 
[I heard some Members from both sides of the aisle think what we 
should do was to have some kind of ROTC program. What would 
become of the boy that doesn’t go to school and get the benefit of the 
ROTC program { I presume he would be dr: afted: would he not? 

Mr. Brownson. Sir, I didn’t quite hear you. 

The Cuairman. What would become of the boy that doesn’t go 
to school and get the benefit of the ROTC program? He would be 
drafted ¢ 

Mr. Brownson. May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that I can outline 
that briefly. That is included in the outline. 

The Cuarrman. Go right ahead. We are getting down to what 
you and some other want to offer as substitutes. The committee 
wants to analyze it. 
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Mr. Brownson. Our feeling is at the present time this ROTC 
does train over 60,000 students a year and as a result there is some 
carry-over which we feel can be included in a UMT. 

This plan which we propose has as its objective the same training 
objectives of the UMT as published in the Commission’s report. We 
feel it does meet those objectives. 

Yet, this plan will eliminate most of the criticism and objection 
which threatens the adoption of the Commission’s present program 
on the floor of the House of Representatives. 

At the outset may I make it clear that 1 do not appear here as an 
expert on education, military training, or military personnel. I do 
have a background of 15 vears of service as an officer in the Reserve 
Corps. During my 5 years of active duty in World sid II. I served 
as executive officer to the Assistant Chief of Staff, G—-1, First Army 
in Europe while it was under the command of Gen. Omar N. Brad 
ley and of Gen. Courtney H. Hodges. My experie nce in this capac- 
itv and in the planning of the Norm: indy invasion has given me some 
insight into the problems of prov iding combat re pl: wements and 
the military classification of personnel which has been helpful in 
this consideration of UMT. 

The first question our group of World War II veterans asked itself 
was: If it is possible to produce a good second lieutenant with 4 
years of college ROTC and a 6-week summer camp, why is it not 
equally practical to produce a well-trained private as a result of 
intensified high school ROTC for 2 years followed by a 6 weeks’ 
summer-training period ¢ 

This year 62,554 high-school students voluntarily enrolled in ROTC 
in 265 schools, representing 95 different high-s« hool systems. This 
classification includes only those institutions defined by the Army 
as eligible for cooperation under their designation as “Class H. s— 
Junior Division.” By definition this category includes high tei 
and other educational mstitutions of comparable academic level which 
are not essentially military and which do not meet the require atte 
prescribed for militar vy schools, civilian colleges or universities, or 
military colleges or universities. 

What is the scope and what are the objectives of this high-school 
ROTC program which is presently training more students per year 
than will be trained under the UMT Commission’s alternative plan 
of partial implementation’ The general objectives of high-school 
ROTC are outlined in ATP-145-4, February 21, 1951, Department 
of the Army, are listed by order of the Secretary of the Army, above 
J. Lawton Collins’ signature: 

1, General objectives: The general objectives of this course are 

(a) To lay the foundation for intelligent citizenship by teaching the 
principles of leadership, respect for constituted authority, and habits of pre- 
cision, orderliness, courtesy, hygiene, correctness of posture, and deportment. 

(b) To give the student (cadet) basic military training which will be of 
benetit to him and of value to the service if and when he become a member 
thereof. 

What is the present cost of this voluntary high school ROTC pro- 
gram whose objectives coincide with some of the aims of UMT/ The 
De ‘partment of Defense has stated that it is unable to break down its 
costing system in such a way that it can say acc urately exactly what 
the total costs are for training the 62.554 high school ROTC trainees. 
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The Department of Defense is able to state, however, that the cost of 
training 202,141 ROTC students and cadets in essentially military 
colleges or universities, civilian colleges or universities, military 
junior colleges, essentially military schools, and high schools is less 
than $20 million for 1951. This includes salaries for instructors and 
other military personnel which make up the major cost of the ROTC 
program, but does not include either the “out of pocket cost,” which 
was $11.56 per high-school ROTC student, or any consideration of 
the replacement cost of surplus equipment which was furnished 
vratuitously after the termination of World War LL. This $20 million 
figure can be contrasted with the first year’s estimate of $398,000,000, 
or the annual recurring cost of $179,000,000 for the Commission's 
plan for partial implementation of UMT which trains only 60,000 
trainees for 6 months. 

With the thought that there should be an immediate approach to 
the problem of evolving a typically American plan of citizens” mali- 
tary training from the concepts and techniques that have made ROTC 
so successful, this group of World War IL veterans in Congress has 
developed the general outlines of a plan which we submit for the con- 
sideration of your committee at this time. This veterans’ plan has 
been discussed with educators, churchmen, union officials, and workers, 
farmers and farm leaders, parent-teacher associations, service clubs, 
women’s clubs, and veterans’ organizations in an effort to refine it to a 
point worthy of your consideration. 

It has received some favorable comment from the press and from 
key personnel of several national organizations. I do not present it 
as a finished product or with any pride of authorship, but rather in 
the hope that it will prove to be helpful to the experts of your com- 
mittee in evolving a workable training plan that will meet with public 
acceptance. 

While we believe we have developed the broad outline of a sound 
and workable program, like the National Security Training Commis- 
sion, we do not pretend to have given complete consideration to all 
of the complex and difficult questions involved. Like the plan pro- 
posed by the Commission, this citizens’ military training program is 
certain to have its “bugs” and its growing pains. 


BROAD OUTLINE FOR A PROGRAM OF CITIZENS’ MILITARY TRAINING 


Public Law 51 provides: 


(5) The Commission shall, subject to the direction of the President, exercise 
general supervision over the training of the National Security Training Corps, 
which training shall be basie military training. The Commission shall establish 
such policies and standards with respect to the conduct of the training of mem- 
hers of the National Security Training Corps as are necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this Act. The Commission shall make adequate provisions for the 
moral and spiritual welfare of members of the National Security Training Corps. 
The Secretary of Defense shall designate the military departments to carry out 
such training. Each military department so designated shall carry out such 
military training in accordance with the policies and standards of the Commis- 
sion. The military department or departments so designated to the approval 
of the Secretary of Defense, and subject to the policies and standards established 
by the Commission, determine the type or types of basic military training to 
be given to members of the National Security Training Corps. 


I have underlined certain phrases in the citation from Public Law 
51 toemphasize the fact that there can be a valid question as to whether 
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the conclusions derived in the first paragraph on page 9 of the report, 
Universal Military Training—Foundation of Enduring National 
Strength, are accurate and as deduced in the following: 

Public Law 51 provides that the Secretary of Defense shall designate the mili- 
tary departments to carry out the training in the National Security Training 
Corps and that each department shall, subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of Defense and to the policies and standards established by the Commission, deter- 
mine the types of military training to be given. From this, it appears clear 
that each of the three military services is to conduct its own UMT program de- 
signed to qualify trainees as basic soldiers, sailors, or airmen. The Marine 
Corps will also have its separate basic program. 

It appears clear upon reading the law that, contrary to the opinion 
above, the Secretary of Defense may actually designate one, two, or all 
three military services to carry out any phase of this program. Thus, 
Public Law 51 does not breach the principles of armed-services unifi- 

cation to the extent to which it appears: to the Commission. 

Objectives: Training under this simplified program will satisfy all 
six of the basic objectives specified in p: uragraph 3, page 9, Universal 
Military Training—Foundation of Enduring National Strength, and 
summarized in answer to question 41 on page 11 of the committee 
print, Universal Military Training: 

The Commission points out that a UMT program would be designed to achieve 
the following basic objectives : 

1. To insure the existence of an active training establishment which could 
substantially reduce the necessity of drawing upon regular units for training 
duty in time of mobilization. 

To vitalize the National Guard and the Reserves by channeling into these 
organizations a steady flow of basically trained personnel in time of peace, thus 
reducing the time required for these components to reach combat readiness in 
time of war. 

3. To provide a pool of basically trained men ready for assignment with a 
minimum of refresher training and physical conditioning. 

To free the Regular forces more rapidly for combat missions in the event 
of war. 

5. To develop records of individual qualifications in order to permit an orderly 
utilization of military personnel. 

6. To impress upon the trainees their importance to the Nation in the task of 
protecting American institutions and freedoin. 

The complete course consists of the compulsory high-school ROTC 
phase, 2 years of high-school ROTC, including classroom, gymnasium 
or drill hall, or field instruction for 5 hours a week, a total of 160 hours 
ayear. That is for the junior and senior year of high school. 

Mr. Parrerson. Just a minute, Mr. Chairman, where is he reading ¢ 

The Cuamman. Where are you on your statement, Mr. Brownson ? 

Mr. Brownson. Iam at the bottom paragraph of page 6. 

rr 1 . y 

Che Crarman. Let’s get back. We want to get your plan. 

Mr. Brownson. Right. This is under “Duration.” 

The CuarrMan. Let me find it. 

Mr. Parrerson. Middle of the page. 

The Cuamrman. Duration. I have it. 

Now your plan, Let’s start right now. Read it carefully. 

Mr. Brownson. The complete course consists of the compulsory 
high-school ROTC phase—2 years of high-school ROTC including 
classroom, gymnasium or drill hall, and field instruction for 5 hours 
per week, a total of 160 hours per year. For those able to pass the 
physical and mental standards for acceptance in the Armed Forces 
and UMT, as prescribed in Public Law 51, this phase is followed by 
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the summer camp phase—attendance at an Army, Navy, Air Force, 
or Marine summer camp of approximately 6 weeks’ duration. The 
compulsory high-school ROTC phase normally will be conducted 
during the last 2 years of the trainees’ high-school course. however, 
when specifically authorized by competent authority, individual 
group exceptions may be made to this rule. 

What happens to the young man who does not attend high school 
during the junior and senior years? The United States Office ‘of 
Education estimates that 27.2 percent, or a total of 555,000 of our 16,- 
and 17-year-old young men are not in high school. 

Those young men who drop out of their high school before their 
compulsory high-school ROTC phase is complete will be given three 
c —. ‘s of methods of making up this deficiency : 

They may continue to attend high- school ROTC courses al- 
acu they have dropped out of school. 

They may substitute an equivalent number of hours of recruit 
basic training with their local Ready Reserve or National Guard unit. 

They may substitute attendance at two 6-week summer camps 
during which they will receive basic training. 

That would be in addition to the summer camp required for the 
third phase. That gives the young man who does not complete high 
school three alternatives by which he may attain this training without 
interfering substantially with his employment. 

Then we discuss the legal steps that we believe would be necess: ry 
to place this program in effect as it affects section 4 (k) of the Se slec- 
tive Service Act of 1948, as amended, where we be ie ‘ve a new section 
would have to be substituted somewhat modified. It is recommended 
that subsections (1) and (2) be rescinded and that the eeneral pro- 
visions for both the high-school ROTC phase and the summer camp 
phase be substituted. 

The balance of the subparagraphs can remain virtually unchanged 
except for subparagraphs 5, 7, 8, and 9, which would require some 
amendment to provide for liaison between the Commission, the De- 
partment of Defense training agency, and the local school authori- 
ties on the compulsory high-school ROTC phase, as well as the amend- 
ment to adapt the provisions pertaining to the national security train- 
ing installations so they would be applicable to the summer camp 
phase. 

As section 4 (k) now stands, subsection (1) provides that the Presi- 
dent or the Congress, by concurrent resolution, may provide for de- 
creasing or eliminate periods of service required under title 1. Sub- 
section (2) provides further that when active service is eliminated 
for 18-yvear-olds, they shall be liable for induction into the National 
Security Training Corps for initial military training for a period 
of 6 months. The National Security Training Commission is estab- 
lished in subsections (3), (4), and (6) and its functioning defined in 
subsections (5), (7), (8), and (9). Compensation for trainees is pro- 
vided in section (10) and a limitation’on assignment for training in 
stallations located in continental United States is included in sub- 
section (11). 

It is recommended that subsections (1) and (2) be rescinded and 
that the general provisions for both the high-se Kod} ROTC phase and 
the summer camp phase be substituted. 
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Subparagraphs (3), (4),and (6) would remain virtually unchanged. 
Subparagraphs (5), (7), (8). and (9) would require some amendment 
to provide for the liaison between the Commission, the Department 
of Defense Training Agency and the local school authorities on the 
compulsory high-school ROTC phase as well as amendment to adapt 
the provisions pertaining to the National Security Training Corps 
installations so that they would be applicable to the summer camp 
phase. 

Subparagraph (11) could remain unchanged. 

At this point it should be noted that it is entirely possible and 
practical to operate this system of simplified citizens’ military train- 
Ing concurrently with requirements for a draft of manpower under 
selective service. 

Mr. Exston. Mr. Chairman, may I ask right there, Mr. Brownson. 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

Mr. Existon. Did you have any estimate as to how much would be 
saved through the adoption of this plan as against the one that has 
been proposed i 

Mr. Brownson. We have made a very rough estimate, the best we 
could make on the basis of the cost figures that we could get from the 
Department of Defense for the current ROTC training program, 
which is not broken down into the cost of the high-school program 
and the cost of college program. 

The Cuarrman. Well—go ahead. 

Mr. Brownson. On that basis, we estimate this program would 
cost about 15 percent of the cost of the proposed program. 

Mr. Erston. And you actually would accomplish just as much 
training ¢ 

The CHarrMAn. We feel that we would, on the basis of the record 
that graduates of high-school ROTC made in World War IT, as re- 
flected in the testimony, for instance, of Brig. Gen. Wendell West- 
over, at that time executive for Reserve and ROTC affairs, before 
the House Appropriations Committee in 1948, when he made the 
statement that— 

The Junior Division is relatively inexpensive to maintain and it provides 
a valuable source of men who have had some basic military training. During 
the recent war a substantial percentage of the graduates of officer candidate 
schools and the aviation cadet program consisted of men who had received previ- 
ous military training in the junior or basic ROTC. 

The Cramnman, Let me ask you this: It is suggested by the question 
of Mr. Elston. The type of training would not be anything along 
the line of a basic military training as outlined in the Commission’s 
report; isn't that correct / 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, sir; the basic training would include—— 

The Cuairnman. Do you mean to tell this committee for one moment 
that under ROTC training the boys get now in high school, it is in 
any way comparable to the training prescribed in this report? 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Chairman, what I state is that this program 
is practically for basic training as it has always been known in the 
armed services. Now, there are a lot of things in the UMT Commis- 
sion Report that are not basic training. Under this plan actually 
they will get more hours of training than they will under the 6 months’ 
plan. 
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Mr. Duruam. Is thistan educational program more than it is a 
training program for actual fighting / 

The Cuamman. Of course it is. 

Mr. Durnam. And what disturbs me—although I like the prin- 
ciple of it, is the fact that you have how many thousands of high 


schools in the United States and you have to provide trainers for 
every high school, whether you have 15 high-school students or 


whether you have 500. Now, under the present plan of ROTC, which 
operates in the colleges, we have a large number of students, say, five, 
six, seven, eight thousand. 

But to put this into every high school in the country back in the 
woods and everywhere else, I don’t see how in the world you are going 
to do it with 15 percent of the expense that you carry out a training 
program at a camp where you have your whole force in being. 

Mr. Brownson. At the present time, we have high-school ROTC in 
95 school systems training 62,000 students. 

Mr. Durnam. Throughout the United States. 

Mr. Brownson. That is right. 

The answer to your plan is this: That just as you are going to be 
faced with the problem in conducting Ready Reserve training in 
smal] communities of consolidating units, so will we under this plan 
be faced with the problem of consolidating the high-school training. 

Five hours in 1 week can be condensed into one afternoon's train- 
ing in one high school where the students can be transported by school 
bus transportation to consolidate that within a county, if that is 
desirable, on that program. That is very common educational prac- 
tice for many special subjects, which the county schools themselves 
can’t afford to give in widely scattered schools with small classes. 

Mr. Durnam. You have to distribute this equipment to every high 
school in the whole United States where you have a high school 
accepting the program, of course. They have to have certain equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Brownson. Certainly. 

The Cramman. How about the boy that wants to take naval train- 
ing and the boy that wants to take an Air Force training ? 

Mr. Brownson. I am glad you brought that subject up, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Cuamman. What ? 

Mr. Brownson. We have analyzed very carefully the training 
schedules proposed and some preliminary work done on these train- 
ing schedules. We have analyzed some of the Air Force training 
schedules where they provide 5 hours for haircuts and 2 hours for 
pay call. But in analyzing them, we find that just as an idea of the 
basic courses which underlie all three Armed Forces—and I am sure 
that the chairman as well as the Congress are interested in the prin- 
ciples of unification—we find orientation, courtesies, customs, and 
rules of conduct, hygiene and first aid, leadership drill and exercise 
of command, physical-development. methods, weapons, marksman- 
ship, map, chart, and aerial photograph reading: 





Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Brownson, would you just stop right there a 
minute ¢ 

Mr. BrowNson. Yes. 

Mr. Parrerson. What are you going to do about absenteeism under 

program like this? Say, for instance, the boys who leave high 
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school in their freshman year or their sophomore year and no longer 
show up for drill, are you going to court-martial them or have a 
court-martial board sitting in every town under the auspices of the 
high school ¢ 

Mr. Brownson. No; I don't think this is a punitive plan. I think 
it is a training plan. Now, where we provide—every voung man is 
now required to register at 18, isn’t he? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. When he registers at 18, we provide that at the 
completion of each semester or unit’s training he receives a certificate 
from his high school. He can get that training either in high school 
if he is a high-school student or he can get it evenings with his Ready 
Reserve unit if he is not a high-school student, or he can get it during 
two additional summer camps where he will serve as a recruit to 
supply a guinea pig for those who are learning to train troops in the 
future. 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Brownson, you didn’t answer my question— 

Mr. Brownson. Just a minute. 

Under any one of those alternatives he will receive a certificate 
for the training he has applied for and has taken. When he reports 
at 18 he is accountable for the amount of training he should have 
received up to that age in accordance with his high-school progress. 

Most young men have graduated from high school at 18. If he 
does not have those certificates and has not taken that training in a 
time where the draft law is being used as it is now, he will immedi- 
ately be subject to the draft at 18 to take that training and go into 
the draft. If the draft is in an inactive status at that time, as it 
will be some day, we hope, when we have a more peaceful condition, 
he will be subject for forced call only for the length of that training 
with Regular troops. 

The Cnairman. The draft is permanent Jaw as far as the draft 
system. The only thing that may be suspended is the induction for 
service. That is permanent law. 

Now, isn't it a fact that nearly all boys are in high school before 
they get to 15 vears of age? 

Mr. Brownson. Right. 

The Crairman. Now, let’s follow this out now. 

How would a draft board operate now? A boy down in Miami 
registered at 18 years of age. Now, what control does the draft board 
have over him? ‘To send him to some high school in Miami? 

Mr. Brownson. That boy comes into the draft board at 18 in 
Miami. 

The CHamrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. If he has complied with this program during his 
last 2 years in high school—— 

The CHairman,. That is right, now—— 

Mr. Brownson. And has finished high school he should have four 
certificates which he presents showing the completion of four semes- 
ters’ work. 

The CuamrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Parrerson. If he doesn’t have them, then what ? 

Mr. Brownson. Then he is immediately drafted. 

Mr. Parrerson. Who is going to draft him? 

Mr. Brownson. The draft board. 
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Mr. Parrerson. The draft is out. 

Mr. Brownson. If the draft is out—the draft is never out, only in 
duction under the draft is out. 

Mr. Parrerson. I just can’t agree with you. IT think the draft 
will be completed. 

Mr. Brownson. You think what ? 

Mr. Parrerson. There will be no administrative office to handle such 
draftees. 

Mr. Gavin. If it should be discontinued. 

Mr. Parrerson. Then what are you going to do/ 

Mr. Brownson. Of course, I think that is looking well into the 
futiire, but my concept of the whole thing is they would still have 
draft boards and still be required to register and that whole machinery 
would be held in readiness. 

Mr. Parrerson. I think, Mr. Brownson, before you present such a 
proposition before the committee, that the details should be given 
consideration, 

Mr. Brownson. As I explained to the gentleman, I do not place my- 
self or my colleagues who worked on this plan in the position of draft- 
ing legislation, which I recognize is the field ably represented by this 
committee. I do not consider anything wrong, however, to presenting 
a concept to this committee. I do not expect or hope that the com- 
mittee will buy every minute detail of the plan as we have worked it 
out. But I hope We can present a concept which will be of interest 
to you. 

Mr. Corr. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire in order that I don’t get 
a false impression of your attitude, Mr. Brownson 4 

Is it correct that your attitude toward UMT now is different from 
what it was last year? 

Mr. Brownson. I voted against the UMT bill last vear because at 
that time I felt that it would have been very preferable for the 
Armed Services Committee to have drafted that bill and to have kept 
that authority and power within the Congress of the United States, 
rather than delegating it to the Commission. 

The Cuatrman. That is what we are doing here. 

Mr. Cote. When you voted against it last year, you did it because 
the bill did not contain the plan ¢ 

Mr. Brownson. And because the plan was hot spelled out in detail. 

Mr. Coin. Does that mean, then, that you do favor in principle some 
program of universal military training / 

Mr. Brownson. I have always favored in principle a program of 
universal military training, having been brought up and come through 
the Legion, being the district commander of the home district there at 
the time I resigned to run for Congress and having been fully in 
accord with a universal military training program. 

Mr. Cotz. Then your only reservation is to make certain that the 
type of training program meets your satisfaction ¢ 

Mr. Brownson. That is absolutely right. I think it is fair to give 
a little bit of my military background. 

I was executive officer to the G-1 for personnel for General Bradley 
and General Hodges during the invasion planning stages and during 
the conduct of the military operations in Europe on the part of the 
First Army. Ido havea little knowledge—— 
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The Cuamman. Now, could you help the committee by reducing 
your pl in in the form of a bill, so the committee could analyze it as 
well as analyze your statement 

Mr. Brownson. I would be very glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

The reason that I haven't done it already is because I didn’t want 
to go that far until I found out whether the committee would prefer 
it in that form, because I recognize the committee as being an expert 
on this. 

The Cuamman. Of course, the committee wants to get the views of 
every Member of the House that it possib ly ean, because it has to be 
passed or rejected by the House. en way I know for the com- 
mittee to thoroughly understand it is to see it in bill form and to 
analyze it. You are Gea teeins aus you go along here, now. 

All right, now, what become < of the | oy that doesn't go to high school 
and the draft board has called him up 

Mr. Brownson. This boy does not go to high school, this body has 
not taken his evening training, either, is that the case you want to talk 
about / 

The CuatrmMan. Yes: that is right. 

Mr. Brownson, And the draft board calls him up / 

The Cnairman. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. This isn’t his registration. This is when he is 
actually going to be drafted. 

The Cuamman. He registers when he is 18 years of age and they 
eall him when he is 18 years, 2 months old. 

Mr. Brownson. Right. 

The Cratrman. All right. They call him now for some UMT pro 
gram. Under your program, what would happen to him? 

Now, analyze it and tell us what woul | happen to : a boy wet a 
ROTC training and was not going to school and was 18 years of : 
Now, what would happen to him 4 

Mr. Brownson. He would just be inducted for service under the 
present set-up. 

The Cnamman. All right. If he is not inducted, what happens? 

Mr. Brownson. If he is not inducted / 

The Cnatrman. Yes: that is right. 

Mr. Brownson. You are figuring on catching lp this gap that 
exists from the time the plan 1s put mito ¢ ffect. 

Mr. Cour. Make the plan universal so nobody escapes, 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. Well, any UMT plan that we put in isn’t 
voing to catch the man whe | s Just oe ee oe training phase, 
necessarily. “This man wena not have received UMT. The UMT 
training would start immediately for the bovs that are in their junior 
and senior year of high school and who have not vet reached 18, 

Mr. DurRHAM. | think you are assuming that the program that exists 
today with the draft machinery in existence and vour ROTC high 
school run concurrently together. That is more or less vour plan. 

Mr. Brownson. Right, sir ; 

Mr. Durttam. Because you lose nearly DO percent of your high school 
students from the age of 12 to the age of 16. 

Mr. Brownson. No, sir: 27 percent. 

Mr. Duruam. How much? 

Mr. Brownson. 27 percent 27.2. 


Mr. Durnam. Well—— 
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Mr. Brownson. That is United States Office of Education figures. + 
Mr. Duruam. Is that the national average / e2 
Mr. Brownson. Yes, sir. 01 
Mr. Duruam. That is a pretty heavy percentage. The thing that CC 
disturbs me; if you lose 27 percent of 800,000, you have lost nearly n! 
250,000 that you are not going to put anywhere. ‘They won't be in the V 
high school ROTC, unless you have some machinery whereby you can e 
eatch them and get them into the program. ‘That 1s the problem you St 
have to solve. t! 


Mr. Brownson. Those men are going to be accountable when they a 
are 18. If they haven't taken the training, draft is immediately 
ahead of them. 

Mr. Duruam. Let’s assume we are going to get rid of the draft. 

The CHAIRMAN. Suppose the draft expires in 1955 and goes off the 
Lye 0k in 1955. : 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Chairman, in that case, the man who does not al 





comply with the program still would be called for an equivalent period ” 
of active duty. 
Mr. Dorie. May I ask this one question, Mr. Chairman—— 
The Cuairman. Under what authority! The draft act expires in 
1955, we willassume. Under what authority can you call him in? t 
Mr. Brownson. We still have the authority of the Congress to con- ‘ 
tinue that training. I 
The CuarMan. No. Wait one minute. 
Under the draft law today, drafting for service goes out in 1955 
until this Congress renews it. 4 . 
Mr. Brownson. That can be included in this bill. It can be included ' 
it Public Law 51, through amendment or any number of places, that 
provision for taking care of the young man who did not in good faith 
take these obligations. 
Mr. Nevtson. Mr. Chairman. . 
The Ciamman. Yes. : 
Mr. Nevson. Mr. Brownson, if this is going to be made a universal! 
requirement, why couldn’t the armed services have the same jurisdic . 
tion over these boys that they have under the provisions of the bill : 
recommended by the Commission 4 
Mr. Brownson. Lam not sure that Tunderstand fully just what you ‘ 
imply by “the same jurisdiction.” : 
Mr. Nevson. If you take a boy in under the plan recommended by 
the Commission, he is subject, of course, to court martial under the 
lew rules. 
Now, 1f this is made a universal requirement, why shouldn't every : 
hoy be subject to the same conditions ? 
Mr. Brownson. That would be an alternative solution which would | 
be entirely possible. 
In other words, when he takes his oath, he could come under the code 
of military conduct prescribed for a trainee. : 
There are a couple of points that I don’t think IT have been able to 
bring out. One of them is that during the high school course, he 
takes a course common to all three services, with one addition. Each 


service in that course would have one indoctrination course in its own 
particular service. 

For instance, Army, its organization and function; Navy, its organ- 
ization and functions; and Air Force, its organization and functions. 


Ani hl, APES Mi A rn nt vom stra eachae amen liaait 
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At the conclusion of the high school course, he receives a physical 
examination. If he qualifies under existing standards, he then goes 
on to the summer camp. If he does not qualify physically, he has 
complied with his total universal military trainng. But all young 
men take that basic phase regardless of their physical condition. 
When he goes on to the summer camp phase, he gets a chance then to 
vo toan Army summer camp, a Navy summer camp, a Marine Corps 
summer camp, or an Air Force summer camp, in exact accordance with 
the plan for selection which you have provided in the Commission 
report. 

The Cuamman. Now, in that connection, this thought is running 
through my mind. What effect would it have on the Reserve? Could 
you build up a Reserve ¢ 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, sil 

In discussing this plan, we feel that the building up of that Reserve 
and what is done with the Reserve is the most significant part of the 
whole UMT concept. 

The Ciaran. All right. 

What happens to him, now, after he finishes his ROTC? 

Mr. Brownson. Just exactly the same thing that happens under 
the Commission’s. plan, Mr. C hairman. He goes into the Reserve for 
74 years, in exact accordance with the Reserve bill which has been 
passed by the House, and is awaiting action by the Senate. 

The CuarrMan. So it sets up in this kind of way: Instead of having 
liim brought to some military center to be trained, he gets some kind 
of training under a ROTC program and after he takes that kind of 
training that is preseribed by the ROTC course, he goes into the 
Reserve. 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

Mr. Cote. Have you had any discussions with respect to your plan 
with the National Education Association / 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, sir; [I had a lengthy discussion- 

Mr. Coie. If the Federal Government 1s eping to use public high 
schools, we have to have some idea of the public bodies with respect 
to using the high school principals and superintendents in New York 
State and to date hav »an overwhelmingly favorable response. I have 
also had the plan discussed with Mr. Arthur S. Adams, who is the 
president of the American Council on Education. 

Mr. Coir. Did 

Mr. Brownson. He can’t commit his council, but he personally is 
very interested in this concept and was very helpful in providing 
data. 

Mr. Corr. Did the New York Board of Regents submit to you any 
cost estimates 

Mr. Brownson. Sir 

Mr. Coie. Did the New York Board of Regents submit to you any 
cost estimates / 

Mr. Brownson. Those are under preparation at the present time. 
lam sorry they were not able to get here for this hearing today. 

Mr. Cote. You didn’t get the i impression from the New York regents 
they were willing that the public schools should be used for the train 
ing of American ‘male residents of New York in military training for 
nothing ? 
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Mr. Brownson. No. There would naturally be an overhead cost 
on that type of an operation. 

The Cuarmman. All right. 

Then indirectly why we will be subsidizing every high school in 
America. Now, let me get this: What 1s your concept of basic mili- 
tary training? 

Mr. Brownson. Basic military training in my concept is the type 
of military training that was given during World War If which in the 
Army and the Navy and the Nir Forces was known as the school of 
the individual soldier. 

The Cuamman. Then they would have live ammunition, they would 
have tanks, they would have guns, and they would have all kinds of 
various equipments in each high school. 

Mr. Brownson. No, sir; you would not have any tanks. You 
would have ammunition. You would fire on the range. which 
is now done by high school ROTC units very successfully. And I 
might state that many of those units have been able to qualify a larger 
percentage of their men than Regular Army could. 

Mr. Coie. How about your radio and electronics traiming ¢ 

Mr. Brownson. That is not essentially a part of basic training that 
comes in the summer-camp phase. 

The CrairMan. It is part of this training. 

Mr. Corr. That isa part of the training 

Mr. Brownson. Inasmuch as it isa part of that training, Mr. Chair- 
man, it is not essentially basic training. 

Mr. Gavin. How would you reach the rural areas / 

Mr. Core. The military people indicated it was part of the basic 
military training last week. 

Mr. Brownson. The military people disturb me a little bit. They 
also indicated that: training in citizenship and religion and a lot of 
other things were a part of basic training, which is extremely disturb- 
Ing’ to me, 

The Ciamman. And how would you give the training that was 
best suited to the boy and not give him training that he wasn’t 
united for 4 , 

Mr. Brownson. Basic training, Mr. Chairman, as I have understood 

it in d vears in the armed services and 1 D years in the Rese ‘rve, is the 
training which every man In any service requires before he can go 
ontoany small unit or specialist training. 
} a soldier as an individual. In the next 
phase you build him into a unit composed ot other soldiers. and as the 
(raining progresses your units progress in size until you finally come 
to vour division maneuver, 

Mr. Cote. It wouldn’t take 2 years. an hour a day for 5 days a week. 
to do that, would it ¢ , 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, I think it would. 

Mr. Coie. To teach them how to use a rifle and how to do squads 
right and the organization of a military department ? 

Mr. Brownson. And on top of that, you have to teach him his 
background in military law, you have to indoctrinate him in the organ- 
zation of the unit, hvgiene and first aid, leadership, drill, physical- 
development methods, weapons, marksmanship, maps, chart and aerial 
photograph reading, supply discipline, care and maintenance of equip- 
ment, military policy of the United States. 


Kirst, vou have to train 
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Mr. Gavin. This program would have to be set up in every high 
school, Mr. Chairman. This program would have to be set up in every 
high school. ; 

Mr. Brownson. It would be in every high school, except when you 
run into your scattered rural areas where it could be consolidated in 
one high school for a county, for instance. ‘They consolidate now in 
the school systems special training in auditorium and art and that 
type of thing, where they can’t have a teacher for each school. They 
put them in the school busses, haul them over and give them 1 after 
noon of common instruction in many schools in one selected school 
within the county. 

The CHarmman. As T understand your plan, it is the first year of 
high school or the first 2 vears he goes to high school. , 

Mr. Brownson. The last 2 years. 

The Cnatrman. The last 2 vears. My observation was a great 
many boys in high school are about 14 or 15 years of age. This train- 
Ing you mapped out for boys of 14 and 15 years of age, and summer 
camps and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Chairman, in the first place, this program 
does not 

The Cnairman. The whole criticism is that we are taking them too 
young. You will take them younger. 

Mr. Brownson. This plan right now as it is operating in the high 
school on a ROTC basis with the knowledge and consent of this com 
mittee is taking them for the last 3 vears of high school, 1 vear earlier 
than this plan. Now, asa matter of fact, on the basis of the New York 
statistics, surveying a group of 91,551 young men, we find that no 
significant group begins to enter college until the age of 171% to 18. 
You knock 8 months off for the vacation period. That means 1714 to 
1734 is the average age of graduation from high shool. So you would 
have a man between 1514 to 1584 when he started this program in his 
high school ROTC unit. 

The Crarman. May I suggest to vou and Mr. Curtis and Mr. Lan- 
tall there, suppose you get together and write up a bill and send it 
down here. Whether you want to introduce it or not, at least write it 
in bill form and give us the privilege and opportunity to look it over. 
But if you do want to introduce it in bill form, do so, 

Now, we want to consider your plan. You are entitled to 1 
sideration and we are going to give you consideration. Don’t you 
think that is on sound lines, Mr. Curtis 4 

Mr. Curtis. I think we can prepare a bill. 

The Cnairman. All right. You all go prepare a bill. Then we 
will look it over. Then we will take it under consideration. If there 
are things we want to talk about, we will get in touch with you and 
talk to you about it. We appreciated our colleagues coming here and 
ceiving us their views about what they think about it. 


— 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM LANTAFF, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


} 
Ne CO?) 


Mr. Lanvarr. Mr. Chairman, if I may make just one statement. 

The Cuatrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lantarr. As Mr. Brownson so ably stated, while this concept 
sounds rather new it actually is not new. We originally conceived of 
this idea in thinking back over our experiences in the last war whe» 
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the Army very successfully gave basic training in 13 weeks. And so 


the question arose in our mind: well, why, if we could give a soldier 


basic training which Congress had authorized in 13 weeks, in the last 
war, do we now have to run that period into 6 months? Just what is 
being added to our concept of basic training in the last war? 

Of course, we found considerably more added to this program than 
basic training. I think it is very ingenious that the 6-month period 
was provided, because under the 6 months naturally a student who 
graduates from high school and goes into the program will have his 
college education interrupted to the point where undoubtedly he 
probably will figure, well, he might just as well go ahead and take the 
optional 6 months advanced traiming and stay out of the Army for 
while. 

So I think that 6 months was very cunningly conceived by the mili- 
tary in the hopes of empire building, rather than as a period for which 
it was necessary to give basic training, especially when we considered 
that the Army said 13 weeks in the last war is what we need to give 
this man basic training. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Which optional 6 months training is that, Mr. Lan- 
tatt? 

Mr. Lanrarr. It is my understanding that, under the plan which 
would be provided for by the Army, a student could go on and take 
advanced technical training for 6 months as an optional basis. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No, sir; it never came in the bill. 

Mr. Lantarr. Now, there was another thing in connection with the 
bill. Under this bill, as now proposed and I think one of the funda- 
mental defects in it is as far as training is concerned, is the fact that 
when a student takes his 6 months and gets out of this so-called UMT, 
he goes into a theoretical reserve. He will go into a basic or a unit in 
the Ready Reserve, if there are sufficient units for him to go into it. 
But should he desire not to go into such a unit and should he desire 
just to stay in this so-called paper reserve for 714 years—all of us who 
have had any military training know that within the space of 2 years 
he will completely have forgotten everything he learned in that 6- 
month period. So we might find ourselves with a large trained paper 
reserve which in truth and fact is not a reserve. We might be lulling 
ourselves into a sense of security when we actually don’t have it. 

Under this plan, every student, when he finishes his 6 months has to 
vo intoa reserve unit in the Ready Reserve, where he has to continue to 
take his specialty traming. 

Mr. Durnam. That wouldn't happen if the Senate passes this Re 
serve Act. 

Mr. Lanvarr. Unless sufficient units are provided in the Reserve 
that he can fex8) into. 

Mr. Durwim. That is right. 

Mr. Lanvarr. As it now stands, under UMT—— 

Mr. Durnam. Of course, it gives gives them authority to ask for 
appropriations to build those, the Reserve Act that we have passed in 
the House side. 

Mr. Lantirr. That is right. 

The Cuarman. Now, members of the committee, [ think it would 
be wise to suggest to our colleagues to draft up a bill and then we will 
take it up and we will consider it. If you don’t want to introduce, if 


you will send it down here we will take it up, section by section. 
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Mr. Brownson. Mr. Chairman, I would prefer to do that, and draft 
a bill and present it to you, because I would rather be in the position 
of recommending to the Armed Services Committee than attempting 
to introduce this legislation ourselves. 

(The balance of Mr. Brownson’s statement is as follows :) 


In fact, the concurrent operation would result in young men receiving much 
of their basic training before they were ordered on active duty as reservists, 
which should result in a shorter training period. This would mean men would 
proceed into small unit training at a much earlier date. Small unit training after 
they were on active duty with the Reserve would be more practical than a unit 
training program introduced in the Comimission’s 6 month UMT since the groups 
or combat teams that train together could be held together on active duty and 
would not be broken up after 6 months. If it is desired to run this program con- 
currently, it would be necessary to consider this factor in amending subparagraph 
(3). 

The group of World War IL veterans who propose this simplified plan feel very 
strongly that the most important factor is the success of any UMT program is 
the conduct of training in the reserve phase. Unless the Ready Reserve is 
carefully organized and vigorously supported it will tend to become a paper 
organization and the training received under any plan for a National Security 
Training Corps will be rapidly dissipated. 

Under provisions of H. &. 5426, a member of the Reserve components required 
to serve therein pursuant to the Universal Military Training and Service Act. as 
amended, or by any other provision of law, shall be placed in the Ready Reserve 
of his Armed Force without his consent for the remainder of his required term 
of service (S years, under provisions of Public Law 51) unless he has served on 
active duty in the Armed Forces of the United States for not less than 4 years 
or * * * except in time of war, or in time of national emergency any such 
member who has completed 36 months of satisfactory participation in an 
accredited training program in the Ready Reserve, shall upon his request be 
transferred to the Stand-by Reserve for the remainder of his required term of 
service. 

It is strongly recommended that young men attending a college or university 
where a senior division ROTC training program is available be allowed to con 
sider satisfactory participation in such a program as meeting the requirements 
of, and being equivalent to, satisfactory participation in an accredited training 
program in the Ready Reserve, as described in H. R. 5426. If this recommenda 
tion is accepted, we believe it would be unnecessary for the Conimission to explore 
the possibility of holding in abeyance the Reserve status of a number of medical, 
dental, and scientific students until the completion of their professional study. 
Under such « fori of deferment, as presented by the Commission, the Reserve 
obligations of 74% years would not have begun to run until graduation from 
medical, dental, or scientific school. 

Curriculum: Recognizing the basic need for further development of the con 
cept of unification, and realizing that all three services have certain basic train 
ing requirements in common, it is recommended that the initial course given in 
the high schools consist of subjects common to all three services except for three 
courses. One of these courses will be as prescribed by each of the three services, 
as an indoctrination in the organization and function of that particular service. 
Such subjects as are properly defined as a part of the “basie training,” which is 
the only training that is actually authorized in Public Law 51, might include: 


Orientation 

Courtesies, customs, and rules of conduct 
Hlygiene and first aid 

Leadership drill and exercise of Command 
Physical-development methods 

Weapons 

Marksmanship 

Map, chart, and aerial photograph reading 
Supply discipline 

Army, its organization and functions 
Navy, its organization and functions 

Air Force, its organization and funetions 
Care und maintenance of equipment 
Military policy of the United States 
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To digress briefly, it is indeed a strange interpretation of the will of Congress ' apl 
as expressed in Public Law 51 which lead the National Security Training Com- one 
mission to include in a training schedule for the authorized “basic training’ abl 
such subjects as sex education, responsibility, marriage and family life, religion, the 
moral principles, and citizenship. All this, although Congress specifically di ; all 
rected in Public Law 51, section 4 (k) (7) (A), “a broad outline for a pro q Ju 
gram * * to assure that the training carried out under the provisions of ‘ sol 
this act shall be of military nature.” These subjects certainly are most appro Wil 
priate areas for instruction in the church, high school, or home, but they will } the 
rightly be viewed with concern by those who question the choice of the Armed tri 
Forces as the “educational” agency best qualified to present them. There are nls 
others who will be rightly concerned with the fundamental philosophy involved ide 
in encouraging the Armed Forces, or any agency of Government, to present of 
lectures on religion, moral principles, and citizenship * a subject closely gr. 
related to politics. They will ask if this is federalization of education let in su 
through the back door. , co 

Even military people may be disturbed by a course outline for the Air Force R¢ 
Basic Training Course No, 52,100 which includes, besides citizenship, character 
guidance and personnel guidance 5 hours of training time allotted for haircuts Yo 
and 2 hours for pay call. pl 

Prior to the summer-camp phase of the simplified plan, trainees would: be m 
given the opportunity to select the program of the branch of service of their al 
choice, Within the limits of established quotas, using the same procedure as q w 
outlined for choice of service in the report of the Training Commission. During iu 
the summer-camp phase small unit tactics, survival, on-the-job training, and 
basic training subjects peculiar to the service of the trainee’s choice will be 4 m 
included in the training schedule. p! 

Conduct of the program: Very few changes would be required to amend the : of 
proposed bill of the Training Commission, insofar as the conduct of the program p 
is concerned. The most significant differences would be in section 5, induction it 
into corps, and section 9, certificates and discharges. It is recommended that : 
these sections and provisions of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, 
as amended, be amended to provide essentially the following requirements : ti 

1. Upon the satisfactory completion of each semester's training or its Ready a 
Reserve recruit training equivalent, trainees shall be furnished a certificate of c 
training 

2. Upon registration of the trainee as required of every male between 18 and 
26 under provisions of section 3 of the Selective Service Act of 1948S, as amended, 
the certificates issued in accordance with the provisions implementing paragraph 
1 above would be presented to the registration authority as evidence that the 
portion of the training required to be compieted by the registrant’s progress 
through high school had, in fact, been completed. | 

Those who cannot present certificates of completion of the high school 
ROTC program which account for their progress in that program up to the ] 
point they have reached in high school * * * and who have not been cer i 
fied as attending an equivalent number of hours of recruit basic training : r 
would be immediately subject to the draft and would be called at once i 
Their time of service would be equivalent to that of other draftees in time of ‘ : 
‘emergency and in time of peace it would be of sufficient duration to allow 
jetion of a comparable training schedule as a recruit with a regular unit of 
the armed services, { 

} Provisions for conscientious objectors would follow those described by the 
Comission, Penalty provisions similar to those now in effect for draft evasion 
would probably be required for UMT evasion. 

I have not attempted to go into detail as to how Reserve personnel can be ‘ 
used in cooperation with the regular establishments in the high school ROTC 
und summer-camp phases. It is also obvious that some form of county-wide 
consolidation of training compressed into one afternoon a week at one or two 
high schools might be required in sparsely settled areas. There are many other 
administrative difficulties which will require careful study and thoughtful 
analysis but, fundamentally, I believe the basic concept is sound. 

As Brig. Gen. Wendall Westover, at that time Executive for Reserve and 
ROTC Affairs, testified before the House Appropriations Committee on April 5, 

IMs 

Junior ROTC units are now maintained in 91 high schools or high-school! 

systems, 7 junior colleges, and 45 essentially military preparatory schools 
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wis Although there are now on file in the Department of the Army 280 
applications for junior units, it has not been practicable to establish any new 
ones in the continental United States since before the war * * * The avail- 
able resources of instructor personnel, equipment, and funds, over and above 
those required to operate and maintain existing senior and junior units, since 
all officers derived from ROTC are produced by senior units * * * The 
Junior Division is relatively inexpensive to maintain, and it provides a valuable 
source of men who have had some basic military training. During the recent 
war, a substantial percentage of the graduates of officer-candidate schools and 
the aviation-cadet program consisted of nen who had received previous military 
training in the junior or basic ROTC. Many of the noncommissioned officers 
also belonged to this category * The State of California is so sold on the 
idea it is getting up comparable units on its own. I do not know the number 
of units nor the percentage of their schools involved, but I’understand the pro- 
grum is very substantial * * we have had a number of letters from 
superintendents of school systems and high-school principals, in which they 
comment on the low instance rate of juvenile delinquency where there are 
ROTC units.” 

The simplified plan of citizens military training which I have outlined for 
your consideration meets every objection I have heard to the Commission UMT 
plan. It is economical, it does not interrupt the trainee’s education or employ- 
ment pattern, it leaves the trainee at home under the influence of parents, church, 
and community. No new construction will be required, no selection of those 
who will be allowed to go into professional training will rest with the military 
and sound basic training stressing the principles of unification will result. 

If our Defense Department's concern is primarily in preparedness and in the 
military training of our young men, experience with the high-school ROTC 
program indicates that this plan will work economically and with the least loss 
of freedom for the individual concerned. If the Defense Department’s concern is 
primarily in “empire building” and extension of military control, this plan will 
not interest them at all. 

The Cnamman. Now, members of the committee, we will have to 
take a recess until 2 o’clock, when we will have three more witnesses, 
and that will close the hearing. So I hope all the members will please 
come back and let’s wind up for the day. 

(Whereupon, the committee recessed until 2 p. m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuairman. The first witness this afternoon is Congressman 
Powell. Congressman Powell here? 

Mr. Powe. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatmMan. Come around, Congressman. Sit right down there. 
The committee will be glad to have you make any observation you 
desire to do so in regard to the UMT bill. 

Mr. Powenn. Thank you. 

The CratrmMan. I might state beforehand that Mr. Javits testified 
this morning and Mr. Mitchell is going to testify. 

Mr. Suarer. Without television. 

The Cuarrman. Without television. We will hear you now. Go 
ahead. 

Mr. Poweni. May I say that anything I say in reference to what 
they have said will be entirely accidental. 

Mr. Suarer. Can’t be used against you. 

Mr. Powetx. That is the main part. 

The Cram an. Go ahead. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Powrii. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, on the 5th of April of 
last year I stated on the floor that I was in favor of the draft and 
opposed to universal military training. My position is still un- 
changed. I am opposed to universal military training on moral 
grounds and religious grounds. I take my place beside the prepond- 
erant majority of religious organizations of our Nation who have 
stated before this committee or the Senate Armed Service Committee 
their opposition to universal military training, to wit: The Council of 
Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church, the Catholic War Veterans, 
the Methodist Church, the Presbyterian Church of the United States 
of America, the American Baptist Convention. the United Church 
Women of the National Council of Churches, the National Conference 
of Methodist Youth, the Church of the Brethren, the Southern Baptist 
Church, the Society of Friends, the Disciples of Christ, the United 
Lutheran Church, the Evangelical and Reform Church, the Women’s 
Christian Union, the International Council of Community Churches, 
the Mennonite Central Committee, the Student YMCA and the Stu- 
dent YWCA. 

Religious people know fully and clear that universal military train- 
ing means. For us it is the greatest single threat to Christianity in 
America. The idea of democracy in practice can defeat communism, 
but universal military training abolishes democracy in practice and 
we believe will defeat Christianity. 

It is a permanent program which will conscript all of our young 
men as a permanent policy. It will take the boys of America out of 
homes, Christian homes, and place them in camps which by example 
and teching are the opposite of their homes. As the United Press 
quoted on August 21 in the Washington Post, the Army from now 
on will concentrate on turning our killers. 

Then again the four features of modern communism that makes it 
dangerous are, unintentionally, I know, but nevertheless slavishly 
followed by universal military training. 

Iirst, it is materialistic with no place for spiritual values. 

Second, modern communism and universal military training 
place final allegiance to the militaristic state. 

Third, individual conscience has no meaning. 

Fourth, truth is subordinated to the gospel of force. 

Let us think further on the dangerous elements of UMT for de- 
mocracy. First. the cost would be great, so great that activities basic 
to democracy would either be aborted or completely destroyed. Sec- 
ond, autocracy would supplement democracy. Third, all power cor- 
rupts and absolute power corrupts absolutely. Our Nation was 
founded by pioneers who came to escape the arrogance and militarism 
of Europe. We will shatter that dream of our forefathers by the 
passage of UMT. Name me any country in the world from whence 
our founding fathers came that practiced or practices conscription and 
by that practice avoided war or won a victory. Yet we have never 
known defeat. 

Finally, if this program does become the law of the land, what spe- 
cific guaranty will this committee write into the bill to prohibit segre- 
gation? I have just come back from 5 months in the United King- 
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dom, Europe, the Near East—where incidentally I paid my own 
way—and I beg to report that we are the most hated nation in the 
world. I was talking to the United States delegate to the United 
Nations, Dr. Channing Tobias, in Paris, on December 30. He said, 
and I quote him, and I have his permission to quote him : 


The bombings in Florida and the treatment of minorities have done more to 
Wipe out the dollar gains under the Marshall plan than anything else. 


I was speaking to Dr. Ralph Bunche on Tuesday night of this past 
week and I mentioned to him what Dr. Tobias said and Dr. Bunche 
said, and I quote him with his permission: “I wholeheartedly agree.” 

If we have the slightest intention of making UMT the backbone of 
our fighting forces, we must realize that UMT has to come before the 
bar ot world opinion completely scourged of every vestige of Jim 
Crowism. 

I conclude my statement. 

The Cratirmanx. Thank you very much, Congressman. Any ques- 
tions from any members of the committee 4 

(No response. ) 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much—— 

Mr. Suorr. T would like to ask my colleague one question. Do 
you feel that in this age of science and of technological training and 
development that the 6 months’ training in any camp anywhere under 
the most favorable conditions could really add to our national defense, 
when you have to train men in radar, electronics, specialized fields / 

Mr. Powe.y. Looking at it objectively, Mr. Short, not as an oppo- 
nent of UMT, I cannot see even the most elementary common sense 
supporting it in this day and hour. I cannot see any logic to support 
of universal military training. We didn’t need it in 1776 when we 
didn’t have a scientific world. We didn’t need it in 1912. We didn't 
need it on either side in the unfortunate war of 1863-65. We didn't 
need it in 1898. We didn’t need it in 1914. We didn’t need it in 1941. 
And we don’t need it now, in 1951. We won and we are winning. 

Mr. Corr. What do you mean when you say we didn't need it 4 
What vou mean is we were successful even though we did not have it. 

Mr. Powerit. That is what 1 mean, Mr. Cole. We were successful 
without it. And other nations in Europe—— 

Mr. Coir. That doesn’t mean we might not have done better if 
we had it. 

Mr. Powe. I don’t know what is better—— 

Mr. Suorr. But the nations who have had have failed. 

Mr. Poweti. That is it. That is an indisputable fact. 

Mr. Snort. It hasn't prevented war. It hasn’t assured victory. 

Mr. Powett. That is right, it hasnt done it, nowhere in Europe. 

Mr. Core. That isn’t an absolute fact. 

Mr. Snort. It isa fact. 

Mr. Core. That every nation that has had compusory military serv- 
ice has failed to protect itself ? 

Mr. Poweti. No. I stated that it has not prevented war by it and 
has not guaranteed victory by it. Those are indisputable. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much, Congressman. 

Mr. Suorr. And furthermore, anyone who is good enough to fight 
and die for his country is good enough to live for his country. 

Mr. Powe... That is correct. 
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The Crairman. Now the next witness is Clarence Mitchell, director 
of the National Association for Advancement of Colored People. 
(ome around, Mr. Mitchell. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE MITCHELL, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 


Mr. Mrrcneni., Mr. Chairman, my name is Clarence Mitchell. I 
am director of the Washington bureau of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. I want to thank you for this 
opportunity to appear before the committee. 

I was here before when the over-all UMT legislation was under 
consideration and what I have to say now is more or less supplemen- 
tary to that in the light of the new developments and in the light of 
the things that happened after this committee reported out the other 


bill. 


I would like to ask permission to file my written statement for the 
record and to comment on it extemporaneously, if that is agreeable. 

The CrarrMan. That is all right. 

That is the way to testify, to summarize what you have in your 
written statement. 

Mr. Mrrcneti. I think I will need that just a second. 

Mr. Smarr. All right. 

(The statement of Clarence Mitchell, director of the Washington 


bureau of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Clarence Mitchell, 
lf am director of the Washington bureau of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. I appear before your committee as a repre- 
sentative of the NAACP to seek fair legislative protection for colored members 
of the armed services who are serving their country now and will serve it in 
increasing numbers if this bill becomes law. 

The association’s testimony submitted to this committee in March 1951 men- 
tioned that four safeguards were needed in H. R. 1752 which was then under 
consideration. We asked for the elimination of racial segregation in all units 
of the armed services; we asked for a prohibition against the use of segregated 
facilities to house and feed members of the armed services; we sought protec 
tion of young men and women in the services against violence in our own 
country; and we asked for the elimination of all racial designations in forms 
and records of the Armed Forces. 

Section 9 (b) of TL. R. 5904 provides the following: 

‘Upon the completion of the period of training, each trainee shall be trans- 
ered to a Reserve component pursuant to the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, as amended, unless discharged under conditions to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of Defense with the approval of the Commission.” 

Where colored people are concerned, it will be possible to carry out the full 
meaning of this section in only eight States of the Union. In the States of Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, 
and Wisconsin colored citizens are admitted to the National Guard without 
segregation 

In eight other instances, including the District of Columbia, Maryland, the 
State of Washington, Indiana, Michigan, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Ohio, 
colored citizens may join only segregated units of the National Guard. Certainly, 
none of our young people should be exposed to this kind of humiliation. 

In 52 States, and a number of these are the States where most of the colored 
people live, National Guard units for for whites only. 

I would like to direct the committee’s attention to a statement which was pub- 
lished in one of the newspapers toward the end of 1950. This statement, which 
was sent out as a news release by the Associated Negro Press, quoted Governor 
Battle, of Virginia, as flatly turning down an appeal to permit colored citizens 
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of his State to enlist in National Guard units. The Governor acted in reply to a 
letter from W. Hale Thompson, a Newport News, Va., lawyer, who requested him 
“to issue orders as may be necessary to facilitate the enlistment of Negro resi 
dents of this State in all Armed Forces on a nonsegregated basis.” 

The Governor stated: “In view of the established policy in Virginia, as indi- 
cated by our State laws on the subject of segregation, Lam constrained to decline 
your request.” 

The attitude of the Virginia chief executive is the same as that of all Southern 
States on the matter of permitting colored citizens to enlist in the National 
Guard. 

A recent article in the New York Times quoted General Marshall as saving 
that “We must develop some system that will permit us to reduce the standing 
force without weakening our military posture. We plan to put into the ranks of 
the National Guard basically trained men; that is, those who have had at least 
4 months’ military training. So the fundamental concept of our plan isn’t just 
universal military training. Primarily it is to vitalize our military Reserve 
system.” 

If the plan of universal military training cannot have its full value unless the 
persons trained become a part of Reserve components, then, automatically, the 
colored citizens of the United States will be placed at a disadvantage in the 40 
States which either exclude them from the National Guard altogether or require 
that they belong to segregated units. 

Since my last appearance before this committee the former Secretary of De 
fense issued a semiannual report for the period of January 1 through June 30, 
1951. In that report he had the following to say on the subject of integration 
in the armed services: 

“Considerable progress was also made in carrying out the President’s 1948 
directive on equality of treatment and opportunity in the armed services. 

“During the past 12 months the policies developed by the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps in previous years were being implemented withont 
untoward incidents. 

“Additional evidence was provided to support the conclusion that the ef 
fectiveness of Negro personnel increases in a marked degree as individual 
employment, based on proficiency and merit, is substituted for employment in 
large segregated units. Combat operations of all of the Armed Forces in 
Korea demonstrated the feasibility of the established policies as well as the 
advantages that ean be derived from their implementation.” 

This is the report of Gen. George C. Marshall. Surely, now is the time to 
take the final legislative steps which will erase forever the disgraceful system 
of segregating American citizens in the fighting forces on the basis of race 

General Marshall refers to Korea, which, significantly enough, is a section 
of the world where a majority of the people are colored. Throughout the 
Far East Command, the Government of the United States is ending segrega 
tion of troops by race. Those who come back from the Far East are unnnimous 
in the conclusion that segregation of the members of the Armed Forces by race 
was a potent propaganda weapon which the Communist countries used agains 
the United States. 

If under battle conditions and the stress of hostile propaganda our Gov 
ernment could end segregation in a section of the armed services, then surely 
this can also be done in the continental United States and in all other places 
where our troops are stationed. 

If the world is truly threatened by the flames of dictatorship, let us not 
cut the hose of our fire-fighting equipment with the ax of racial segregation 

We ask that this bill be amended to include a provision against segregation 
of trainees during the actual period of the training, and, also, when they are 
transferred to a reserve component pursuant to the requirements of the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act. This could be accomplished by an 
amendment to section 5 (a) on induction. With the addition of such an amend- 
ment, the section would then read “Persons shall be inducted into the corps 
as provided in the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as amended 
(50 U. 8S. C., App. 451), for service in units which shall be open to all trainees 
without regard to race: provided that persons liable for induction into the corps 
may within the limit of applicable quotas volunteer for induction into the corps 
Volunteers shall also be assigned to units without regard to race.” 

Section 9 (b) should also be amended to read: “Upon the completion of the 
period of training, each trainee shall be transferred to a reserve component 
pursuant to the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as amended, 
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unless discharged under conditions to be prescribed by the Secretary of De 
fense with the approval of the Commission. No trainee shall be denied ad 
mission to any unit of a reserve component because of race.” 

The NAACP must again report that members of the armed services are still 
the victims of unfair attacks and violence at the hands of civilians and peace 
officers in our own country. In our previous testimony, we cited instances in 
which colored servicemen were beaten and abused by peace officers. It is 
With great dismay that we report instances of violence are not confined to the 
Southern States. 

I wish to submit for the record the report of Capt. Edgar S. McDonald, 654 
St. Nicholas Avenue, Apartment 21, New York City. Captain McDonald’s report 
reveals how he was brutally beaten in Syracuse, N. Y., by police officers while 
en route to Geneva, N. Y., to join a Reserve unit of the Four Hundred and Fifty- 
eighth Antiaircraft Artillery Gun Battalion. 

I wish also to submit a copy of a letter from Maj. Rudolph A. Hewitt, dated 
July 30, 1951, describing an attack on four soldiers from Camp Edwards, Fal- 
mouth, Mass. 

From Georgia, we have the incredible story of the arrest and jailing of two 
colored soldiers because they objected to being called “nigger.” I would like to 
submit a clipping from the Washington Star of October 17, 1951, on this incident 
soth men were on furlough before going overseas at the time of the arrest. 

It is not possible to prevent all such occurrences, but certainly we can limit 
the number and insure a uniform code of just treatment if legislation is passed 
to protect members of the armed services against assaults and physical violence. 

H. R. 5904 in section 23 provides for the health and welfare of the trainees and 
protects them against houses of “ill fame, brothels, bawdy houses, and other like 
facilities.” It also provides that any person, corporation, partnership, or asso- 
ciation, violating the provisions of subsection (b) of section 23 shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $1,000 or imprisonment for not more than 12 months, or both. 

It is a splendid thing to protect the young people against venereal diseases 
and moral degradation that they would encounter in houses of prostitution, but it 
is certainly of greater importance to protect them from law-enforcement officers 
who prostitute authority to prejudice and attack men in uniform without reason. 

We shall be sending the young people of New York, Massachussets, California, 
New Jersey, and other States into what for them will be new and often un 
friendly sections of the country. We must protect these young people against 
the kind of treatment reported by Major Hewitt and we must protect the reputa 
tion of the United States against these shameful kind of incidents such as that 
reported in the article I have submitted from the Washington Star. 

It is recommended that a.new section be inserted to follow section 23 to pro 
vide that section 114 of title 18, United States Code, is amended by striking out 
the words “man of the Coast Guard” and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“person of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, or National 
Security Training Corps.” 

Senator Lehman of New York and Congressman Havenner of California have 
explored this question extensively with the various agencies of the Federal 
Grovernment that are concerned. The agencies concerned say that this is the 
best language that could be obtained for the protection of members of the armed 
services, 

We must be ever mindful that we cannot have an enthusiastic force of fight- 
ing men, if in our own country these individuals are exposed to unjust humilia- 
tions and privations during their formative years. 

I wish to submit for the record the experiences of Mr. Carl Beasley, Mr. 
Charles FE. Jones, and Lt. Octave J. Rainey. 

Mr. Beasley was denied living accommodations in the State of Missouri 
while under orders from his draft board at Pittsburg, Kans. 

Mr. Jones, a member of the Air Foree, was en route from Sheppard Air 
Force Base in Wichita Falls, Tex., to the Ellington Air Base at Houston, Tex., 
when he was denied food at an American Bus Lines coffee shop in the bus sta- 
tion at Dallas. When he presented himself with two white traveling com- 
panions he was told that he would have to eat his meal in the kitchen. 

Lieutenant Rainey was forced to leave a Continental Trailway bus because he 
sat down beside a white man in Texas. 

\ draftee or trainee in a strange community has a right to expect that his 
Government will provide him with a lodgipg place without regard to his race. 
Men of the fighting forces, who must travel on busses or trains and eat in road- 
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side restaurants, because they are on official business for the Government, are 
entitled to full protection against the humiliation of segregation. 

Therefore, it must be mandatory that no facility for eating, housing, or travel, 
may be used by the armed services if racial segregation is required in the use 
of such facility. The use of any racially segregated facilities must be forbidden 
by law and this is the time to do it. 

Trainees should be free from the insult of segregation in all forms of public 
transportation. It is disgusting to the men of many military installations who 
frequently must move from their seats in public conveyances to make room for 
white passengers, once the bus or car in which they are riding leaves the 
military area in which they are stationed, 

We are told that universal military training is necessary in order to protect 
our country against aggressors, It is to be the means of defending democracy 
in a world where other forms of government may seek to engulf us and civili- 
zation as we know it. 

If this is the purpose of universal military training, then we must be sure 
that we understand what democracy really is before we attempt to defend 
i 

There is no room in a democracy for second-class citizenship in any walk 
of life. 

Certainly, there is no room for segregation and all of the humiliating impli- 
cations of it in the ranks of those citizens who may be called upon to die. 

As with many other elements of our population, some of the colored citizens 
of the United States have grave doubts about the value of the present plans 
for universal military training. 

Representing one of the largest organizations that seeks to reflect the opinion 
of thinking citizens on matters of this kind, I am free to say that if universal 
military training is really necessary for the safety of the Nation, then let us 
have it. 

But if it is necessary, then it must be on a nonsegregated basis. Hence if the 
young people of our country are not to be protected against humiliations and 
violence based on race while they are serving in a program of universal military 
training, we must oppose such training with all the vigor at our command. 

Mr. Mrrcnev.. Well, Mr. Chairman, the most important thing that 
I would like to emphasize in this statement, I think, had its introdue- 
tion from the chairman’s remarks yesterday when that gentleman 
from the farmers’ group out in North Dakota, I believe it was, came 
before you. You remember he was talking about the fact that we are 
now ina state of emergency, but he did not think that we ought to try 
to have universal military training. The chairman made a very elo- 
quent statement about the fact that we are now at the cross roads in 
world history. We are at a place where we have to make great and 
fateful decisions. 

I think that apphes to our race relations in the United States. We 
are at the cross roads now in the history of this country. We have 
said to the world that we are a democracy and our law so states, that 
we are a democracy, and it puts everybody on the basis of equality. 

I think we are now at the place where we either got to change our 
law and set up a separate category for the treatment of minority 
groups, other than white people, or we have to adhere 100 percent to 
the law that we have established which does not admit of any differ- 
ences between our citizens on the basis of race. 

Now I am certain that it is the will of the great majority of the 
American people not to change the law and create an inferior status 
for minority groups, but to adhere rigidly to the requirements of the 
basic Jaw of our land which does not recognize differences based on 
race, creed, or color. 

I hope sincerely that the things I say here today will trouble the 
consciences of you gentlemen who are members of this committee, 
because it is a matter of simple arithmetic that the amendment which 
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came out of this committee the last time for the purpose of trying to 
fasten segregation on the armed services could not have come out of the 
committee unless it had the support of some of the gentlemen from the 
Northern States. I think that the Southern States on the committee 
do not have enough votes to write a segregation, a prosegregation 
amendment into this legislation. Hence when that amendment came 
out, it was clear that it came out because some of the people of the 
North had gone along with the others in writing into that bill this 
kind of requirement, 

Mr. Corr. Is there such a proposal pendit 

Mr. Mrrcneiy. No, sir; not now. 

Mr. Core. Being attached to this bill? 

Mr. Mircnrtn. No; there is not such a proposal and there was not 
in the original legislation proposed before. But it was written into 
the bill which was reported out as an amendment proposed by Mr. 
Winstead and approved by the committee. 

I would like the record to show, Mr. Chairman, that we are eternally 
grateful to Mr. Melvin Price of the State of Illinois for the gallant 
and suecessful effort that he made in introducing an amendment 
Which would strike out that language. We are grateful for the 
speeches that were made on the floor at that time, so that in the forum 
of the world it could be clear that it was not the policy of the Govern 
ment of the United States to make a difference between its citizens on 
the basis of race. 


/ 
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But I want to say to you in all sincerity and honesty that the time 
now has come when we must write into the basic law the positive thing 
to take a firm stand against segregation in our armed services. An 
we have the very eloquent and persuasive argument in favor of doing 
it coming out of the report which the Secretary of Defense submitted 
and which [ refer to in my testimony, pointing out that under the 
most trying conditions, namely, in Korea, it has been found that 
segregation Is not a practical thing and that under battle conditions 
it is best for people to operate on a nonsegregated basis. 

So we earnestly plead that the suggestions that we have made here 
with reference to amending this bill so as to make it a part of the 
legislative requirement that there be no segregation, that they be 
seriously considered and that they be put into this bill by the time it 
reaches the floor. 

Then there is another very important feature which we recommend, 
and that is the question of protecting members of the armed services 
against assaults and physical violence. And there again I want to be 
frank with you and say that I would be happier if we could say “This 
is a problem which is peculiar to the South,” because then we could 
say this is a question that the majority of areas of our country are 
not troubled with. But the problem of attacks and physical violence 
against members of the armed services is not peculiar to the South. 
In my written testimony I have submitted and wish, with the chair- 
man’s permission, to submit for the record the documents supporting 
the statements I have made, information which shows that in the State 
of Rhode Island, in the State of New York, and in other areas where 
normally the racial tolerance and good will is high, we have instance 
Where members of the armed services have been attacked and beaten 
not only by civilians but by officers of the Jaw. And the cases that 
I have included come from the persons who were the victims of the 
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assaults themselves and in one case from a major of the Artillery up 
in Massachusetts who was so outraged by what happened that he 
voluntarily sent in his statement indicating that this was something 
that happened and this was something which we needed to protect 
the members of the armed services against. 

Mr. SuHorr. The witness will pardon me for an interruption. 

Mr. Mircnets. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Snorr. You are aware, of course, that there have been abuses 
and attacks even on white members of the armed services / 

Mr. Mircnentn. And that is why—— 

Mr. Srorr. It isn’t confined merely to the colored members of the 
armed services, but to white as well. 

Mr. Mircnentn. Yes, Mr. Short, that is so true, and that is why we 
think that it is such a broad problem that in the strictest sense of the 
word it could not be considered as a step to put some civil-rights pro- 
tection in this legislation. It is basic protection needed for every- 
body. One of the most awful cases that I didn’t include in my state- 
ment occurred in one of the Southern States when two white prisoners 
in the custody of a local peace officer were killed. 

Mr. Snort. Yes. 

Mr. Mircneti. Which shows that this is not a thing that is peculiar 
to colored people. 

Mr. Suorr. I am glad you are bringing out the point: It isn’t 
regional but a national problem. 

Mr. Mrreneup. That is correct. 

Mr. Corr. These two prisoners you speak of, were they military 
people ¢ 

Mr. Mrreneiy. They were military men who apparently had gone 
AWOL. The local peace officer was bringing them back. IT understand 
there was some kind of a bounty they get for bringing back AWOL 
men. He contends that while they were crossing a bridge, or in some 
sort of circumstances where he was inconvenienced, these people 
attacked him. Well, maybe they did. But both of them are dead 
now. It was a frightful type of thing to happen. Incidentally, he 
was exonerated by the local people. 

So we approached this, we hoped, sanely. We asked the Depart- 
ment of Defense for its recommendations on what kind of legisla 
tion would meet this problem. When we came up with the suggestion 
that had been approved by the Senate Judiciary Committee during 
the war at the request of Secretary Stimson, some people objected to 
it and said that there were lots of bugs in it and it was not acceptable 
for one reason or another, but if we could come up with more acceptable 
language, then it probably would be adopted. Well, we have patiently 
pursued that with the assistance of Senator Lehman over on the 
Senate side and with Mr. Havenner, who is a member of this com- 
mittee, and we come back with about the same language that we pro- 
posed before. But this time we are fortified by the views of the 
Treasury Department, the Department of Justice and the Depart- 
ment of Defense, all of which add up to the recommendation that this 
appears to be the best kind of language that can reach the problem 
that we talk about. 

Now in the bill there is—— 
The CuarmMan. The language is in your statement. 
Mr. Mircue.u. Yes, sir. 
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The CuarrmMan. The amendment is in your statement. 

Mr. Mrrenein. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Corr. Do I take it these departments have endorsed that 
language ? 

Mr. Mircnety. They have said that that is the language which 
apparently would reach the problem. 

Mr. Corr. I know, but does that mean that they approve the 
language ? 

Mr. Mircnets. Well, they have approved it in their correspond 
ence—— 

Mr. Corr. Do they recommended that it be enacted / 

Mr. Mircnentn. Yes: they have recommended it in their correspond 
ence to Mr. Havenner and to Senator Lehman. 

Mr. Suorr. At least the idea, purpose, and intent. 

Mr. Mircneuy. That is correct, sir. As 1 was about to say, I think 
very rightly, and here I am speaking as the father of four sons, the 
Congress is attempting to write into this legislation protection for our 
young people against houses of ill fame. houses of prostitution, and 
all of the attendant problems that would ensnare the young when 
they go toa community that is new tothem. But I think it is of equal 
importance that we try to throw around them the cloak of some uni 
form justice when they go into these communities where local peace 
officers may prostitute their functions to prejudice. Hence I so sin 
cerely hope that that will be included. 

Mr. Brooxs. Could I ask the witness a question / 

Mr. Mircnen.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you personally favor the principle of UMT? 

Mr. Mirenevy. I was going to come to that at the conclusion. — | 
cannot disassociate. my personal views of our organization. If you 
want me to wait, | would prefer to answer it at the end. 

Mr. Brooks. The reason I ask: because you allude to the fact that 
you have four sons. 

Mr. Mirenevy. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. And naturally, IT know you are interested in thei 
welfare and the welfare of the country. 

Mr. Mireneny.. That is right. 

Well, 1 will answer the question out of context and say that at the 
conclusion of my testimony there is this statement, and I think Mr. 
Powell’s appearance here would help to underwrite and emphasize 
what I have said. The colored people of the United States, like all 
other groups, have reservations on the question of universal military 
training. 

Mr. Storr. Surely. 

Mr. Mrrenevs. But they have reached the conclusion, if I am prop 
erly to appraise what happened in our conventions and our board 
meetings and the discussions that we have had, that if this is truly 
necessary for the good of the country, then this is something that we 
should have, but if it is necessary, then it ought to be on a basis of no 
segregation because if we really need to train our young people so that 
we must make use of every single man either at a machine or behind 
a gun, then surely we cannot afford the luxury of segregation. Hence, 
if we are going to have universal military training program with pro- 
visions and safeguards against segregation, then, that is what we 
want. But if it is going to be a universal military training program 
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in Which the stamp of segregation is going to be imprinted on every 
invitation to serve that is sent out, then surely it would be better not 
to have that kind of thing on the books. 

The Cuairman. [f it is a universal military training program run 
and conducted as the Army is operating today, what would be your 
views on that / 

Mr. Mrrenen.. It would depend on whether it was the Army operat- 
ing mM the har East or the pen operating in on United States. 

The Cuamman. Well, the Army operating in Korea or the Army 
operating in the United States. 

Mr. Mircue.. In Korea, certainly, it would be the view that this 
is something worth while because in Korea, as I have mentioned, the 
Secretary has indicated that under combat conditions there was inte 
gration. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, is there any complaint about the method and 
the regulations of the Army in the United States ? 

Mr. Mircnenni. Yes, sir: the Army in the United States—and this 
is one of the ironies of our time. 

The CuatrmMan. Let’s hear them. 

Mr. Mireneun. The Army in the United States continues to segre 
gate people. In the basic-training program, the young people of the 

nited States are inducted into a program of no segregation. When 
they complete the basic-training program, they are then sent to segre 
gated units with a few exceptions, such as specialties of various kinds, 
and in some elements of the National Guard that have been activated 
and which are already integrated. 

In other words, during the period of basic training in the United 
States the Army shows the Negro it is the promised land of integra 
tion, but immediately denies it to them when they finish that basic 
training and are assigned to their units where they will serve for the 
rest of their period. 

And that is another element of my testimony that [ would like to 
emphasize. This bill provides that when a person finishes his basic 
military training, he will go into a Reserve component of some kind. 
General Marshall was quoted in the New York Times the other day, 
aus saving the universal mnilit: ary tre “ining program is not going to he 
much on unless we have service in the Reserve components. 

The Charman. Right. 

Mr. co HELL. There are only eight States in the United States. 
and they are set forth in my testimony, where it would be possible for 
a colored man who finished his UMT training to go in with honor and 
serve on a nonsegregated basis with me mbers of the National Guard 
in his State. 

The Cuatrman. What States are those? 

Mr. Mrrcne vn. Those are the States of Indiana, Washington—lI | 
your pardon. Those are incorrect. The States of California, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, 
and Wisconsin. 

Then there are—— 

Mr. Brooks. How about Pennsylvania? You can serve with honor 

Pennsylvania ¢ 

Mr. Mivcnecy. I got this list from the Department of the Army and 

they do not have Pennsylvania listed here as one of the States where it 
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would be possible for colored people to serve on an integrated basis, 


which I was surprised to find but nevertheless they didn’t list it. 
Mr. Suorr. Yes: but pin down this point: You are not here advo 


cating or you are not appearing here for or against this particular 
piece of legislation. What you are pleading for, if it 1s enacted, 


you want equality of treatment / 

Mr. Mrrcenenyi. That is correct. 

The CHatrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Mircureny. Yes, sir. 

The Cramnman. That covers it. 

Mr. Mrrenene. Could I just say this—— 

Mr. Netson. Could the gentleman tell me why a colored person 
could not serve with honor in the National Guard of the State of 
Maine / 

Mr. Mirene cs. Of what / 

Mr. Netson. Of the State of Maine. 

Mr. Mircueti. Maine is one of the States that apparently either 
doesn’t admit them or has not even set one of these so-called colored 
units. I have the States, including the District of Columbia, where 
there are so-called Negro units and Maine is not in that list. So I 
assume that if a colored man attempted to serve in the National Guard, 
he would be turned down. We have explored this question in a great 
many of the States. Idon’t know that Maine is on it. 

Mr. Nevson. I think the gentleman is wrong, but I would like to 
really find out. 

Mr. Mirenevn. IT certainly hope IT am, but this is the information 
which we got from the Department of the Army. Incidentally, I 
raised this question with the Department of Defense because we knew 
it was such an important part of the bill, and they sent back a forma! 
communication on it, which IT would like to submit for the record, 
which will set forth these things that I have been saying about the 
composition of the National Guard in the various States. 

The Cuaiman. I think you are probably correct about the state 
ment you have given. All right, thank you—have you finished, Mr. 
Mitchell / 

Mr. Mireuentne. Yes: Ihave, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you 

Mr. Mirenene. Oh, there is one thine I would like to call the com 
miittee’s attention to, which would not take but a minute and I think 
it points up the need for trying to protect these young people against 
unfair treatment. IT think it also points up how easily the Govern 
ment of the United States can be embarrassed in the eyes of the world 
by some unfortunate happening. This came out of the Washington 
Star for October 17, 1951, and it says: 

Two Negro soldiers were free today from sentences imposed as a result of 
an arguinent with a bus driver who they said referred to them as “niggers.” In 
releasing Pyts. Roy Robinson, of Montgomery, Ala.. and John H. Johnson, of 
Greenville, Miss., after 1 day in jail, recorder’s court judge, Ray R. Rhoden 
hiser, Jr., told them they should be proud of their race and should not object 
to being called Negro. he two soliders, both on furlough from Camp Gordon, 
Va., before going overseas, said that they were proud of being Negroes, but 
objected to the connotation of the word “nigger” as used in the South. Private 
Robinson had been sentenced to a total of 112 days in jail, or a fine of $57, and 
’rivate Johnson drew a 52-day sentence or $26. Judge Rhodenhiser said that 
he didn't realize at the time he passed sentence that they were going home on 
furlough preparatory to going overseas. In other words, if that had been an 
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argument between a bus driver and some soldiers, that occurred in most metro- 
politan areas, it would have been just written off as one of those unfortunate 
occurrences, but here the people thought it important enough to sentence these 
men to 112 days in jail just because they very rightly objected to somebody call 
ing them “niggers.” 

Mir. Srorr. Where was that? Where did this happen / 

Mr. Mrrenety. Well, this happened in Macon, Ga. 

Mr. Suorr. Well, they are not treated so badly down in Georgia, 
then. You do have recourse, don’t you? They are not treated too 
badly down even in the deep South. 

Mr. Mrrcenenn. I would say, Mr. Short, that I am sorry there is no 
part of the United States where a colored man can always feel that he 
is going to get the same kind of consideration that a white person gets. 
Of necessity, in the South where the problem is more acute and some- 
times unnecessarily distorted, the risk and the hazard is much greater. 

Mr. SHorr. IT can appreciate that. But every day I am called worse 
names than a “nigger” and I haven’t sent anyone to jail for it and all. 
Since both of my grandfathers fought to free your race, I think we 
have to iron these differences out more or less in localities, in a country 
as Vast as ours, With traditions and different philosophies and ideas. I 
think we are doing a pretty good job. I think not only you and your 
organization but your race has been very patient and I think if we will 
be patient in time perhaps we can solve most of these difficulties instead 
of trying to direct everything from Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Mircnens.. I would like to say, Mr. Short, that your grand- 
fathers didn’t fight for the freedom of my race. They fought for the 
preservation of this country and what it stands for. 

Mr. SHorr. They fought for the Union. That was uppermost in 
their mind. They fought to free you. 

Mr. Mircnenti. The country stands for the equality of man. If it 
doesn’t stand for that, then let’s find out what it really does stand for. 

Mr. Suorr. I agree with you. 

Mr. Mircurny. I believe it does. 

Mr. SuHorr. I agree with you. 

Mr. Mrrenenst. And where in the local communities as is the case 
in our country there isn’t just a process of tolerating colored people 
but where there is an active campaign to consign them to an inferior 
status by law and regulation, as 1s the case, then the Federal Govern- 
ment had better get busy on correcting those problems before we go on 
ott to Korea and all these other places policing human freedom. It 
seems to me we have a bigger job at home. 

Mr. Suorr. IT agree with you there. But we certainly cannot direct 
everything from an overcentralized Federal bureaucracy in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Mrrcenen.. Here we are only asking—— 

Mr. Suorr. That affects not only your people but all the people in 
all realms of activity. 

Mr. Mircnens. Here we are only asking for the minimum protec- 
tion which the Federal Government under the Constitution is obli- 
gated to give. 

Mr. SHorr. Well, Lam glad you appeared before us and I am happy 
that you got the language included in your statement because certainly 
in the consideration of this bill I can assure you that members of this 
committee, regardless of what section of the country they are from, 
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will give full and fair consideration to it and we certainly will in 
conference. 

Mr. Mrrcnetn. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

JANUARY 28, 1952. 
Mr. CLARENCE MITCHELL, 
Director, Washington Bureau—NAACP, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Mircueii: This will acknowledge your special-delivery letter of 
January 238, 1952. As indicated by telephone, neither time nor circumstance 
admits of a conclusive answer as early as you desire. 

It therefore seems well to furnish you with information along the lines of 
your inquiry and then submit your letter, unless you desire otherwise, to the 
Reserve Forces Policy Board. The question of the participation of the Nex 
citizen in Reserve components has long had the attention of this Board and 
of other offices in the Department concerned with this subject. 

Detinitely, there are evidences of progress, Universal military training con 
siderations bring the question more immediately to the fore. As you give atten 
tion to current deliberations on this subject, I believe you are correct in con 
cluding that the effectiveness of the program will be sharply limited unless the 
trainees have full opportunity to maintain and improve their status through 
participation in the Reserve components. 

In addition to the National Guard units which you mentioned, there is the 
Organized Reserve Corps, set up along different lines but providing for continuity 
of training. 

Thus far I have not touched upon the question of segregated or integrated 
units to which you direct attention in your closing paragraph. Through the 
vears we have been concerned that Negroes should have the opportunity of par 
ticipation the same as any other citizen, wherever they live. The progress of 
the program for equality of treatment and opportunity in the armed services 
serves to focus attention upon what must be your basic contention for integra 
tien throughout. . You are aware of favorable developments in this direction 
in recent yvears, but these have been in areas removed from the locus of the 
problem, and it has hardly been approached, much less solved. 

I believe your records will show provisions for integration of all citizens in 
the National Guard units of the following States: California, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Wisconsin. 

This does not menn that there is unanimity of opinion on this subject, and 
I refer to Negro citizens here as well as to others. National Guard units desig 
nated for Negro personnel are authorized in the following States: District ot 
Columbia, Maryland, Washington, Indiana, Michigan, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Ohio. 

Again, I point out that the area which contributed 75 percent of the Negro 
personnel to the Armed Forces in World War IT is only touched on the peripher) 
by the areas mentioned above as providing opportunity on either a segregated 
or an integrated basis. 

It may be pertinent, as considerations proceed, to dwell upon specific problems 
arising from this condition. One affecting Negro officers, to which we are now 
viving attention, arises from World War I. Another affecting a well-known 
Negro unit from one of the States mentioned above, as providing for integration, 
extends from pre-World War I days through to the present moment. 

In summary, it seems agreed that the Nation must conserve and preserve 
its fighting forces through Reserve component programs. These should provide 
opportunities on an equitable basis for all citizens. I believe that as you foliow 
the current deliberations vou will find authoritative statements treating this 
subject. Your further reactions we shall then be pleased to place, through 
channels, in line for policy consideration. Thereafter, as implementation pro 
ceeds, tangible basis will be provided for evaluations in areas where the Negro 
citizen now has no opportunity for participation in the Reserve components, 

You will understand why we cannot essay to the more conclusive and specific 
at this early stage in the UMT developments. 

Sincerely vours, 
JAMES C, EvANs, 
Civilian Assistant. 











{From the Star, October 17, 1951} 
JUDGE FREES NEGRO GI’s WHO OBJECTED TO SLUR 
(By the Associated Press) 


Macon, Ga., October 17.—Two Negro soldiers were free today from sentences 
imposed as the result of an argument with a bus driver who they said referred to 
them as “niggers.” 

In releasing Pvts. Roy Robinson, of Montgomery, Ala., and John H. Johnson, 
of Greenville, Miss., after 1 day in jail, Recorder’s Court Judge Ray R. Rhoden 
hiser, Jr., told them they should be proud of their race and shouldn’t object to 
being called “Negro.” 

The two soldiers, both on furlough from Camp Gordon, Ga., before going 
overseas, said they were proud of being Negroes but objected to the connotations 
of the word “nigger” as used in the South. 

Private Robinson had been sentenced to a total of 112 days in jail or a fine of 
$57, and Private Johnson drew 52 days or $26. 

Judge Rhodenhiser said he didn't realize at the time he passed sentence they 
were going home on furlough preparatory to going overseas. 


JULY 26, 1951. 
Mr. JAMES 8S. EvANs, 
Civilian Assistant to the Secretary of Defense, 
Washinaton, D 

DEAR Mk. EvAns: We have had a report concerning two recent incidents of 
discrimination against Inembers of the Armed Forces, and we are writing 
bring these incidents to your attention. 

Charles E. Jones, No. 16375281, a Negro member of the United States Air Foree, 
states that while en route from Sheppard Air Base in Wichita Falls, Tex., to 
Ellington Air Base at Houston, Tex., to Continental Trailways Bus Lines, there 
Was a stop-over in Dallas, Tex., from about 11 a. m. to 2 p. m.; on June 20, 1951 
While in Dallas he was provided with a food requisition on the American Busline 
Coffee Shop in the bus station at Dallas. When he presented himself, with two 
white traveling Companions, he was told that he would have to eat his meal in 
the kitchen. This he refused to do, and had to pay for his lunch at Ross Craves 
Cafe, 1800 Jackson Street, Dallas, Tex. 

Mr. Jones is a graduate of Howard University, class of 1949. He is a membe! 
of Alpha Phi Alpha fraternity, and was on his way to the Cadet Training Schoo 
at Ellington Air Base for a 40-week period. 

The other incident concerns Lt. Octave J. Rainey, No. O545277, United States 
Army. While en route from Fort Sill, OKla., to Camp Polk, La., via Continents 
Trailways Bus Lines, he got on the bus in Dallas on Saturday, July 
about 2:30 p.m. Lieutenant Rainey held ticket No. 21678 for passage from 
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Dallas to Shreveport to Leesville, La., on Government requisition No. 4033.3 
The long seat across the back of the bus, which is usually occupied by Negroes 
> woman, alone, 
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was fully occupied. On the last seat to the rear sat a whi 
immediately in front of her sat a white man. Lieutenant 
white man on the second seat in the back of the bus. 

Shortly after Lieutenant Rainey sat down, the bus driver, whose name is 
Dickinson, No, 819, on a bus bearing the designation “Raleigh East Coast,” came 
to him and said, “Soldier, you can’t ride my bus. This is Texas. You can't 
sit beside a white man in Texas. You will have to get off.’ Lieutenant Rainey 
reports that fearing for his safety, he got off the bus, and called Camp Polk in 
Louisiana and reported the incident. 

He was told to either pay his fare on some other mode of transportation or 
to wait in Dallas and transportation would be sent to him. 

May I suggest that I believe an effective remedy as to discriminating businesses 
would be for the Armed Forces to deprive such business of Armed Forces 
patronaze. 

Very truly yours, 


t beside the 


JACK GREENBERG, 
Assistant Special Counsel. 
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KANSAS City, Mo., May 22, 1951. 
To the Loeal Chapter NAACP, Kansas City, Mo.: 

I, Carl Beasley, of Columbus, Kans., was sent to Kansas City, Mo., under 
orders from my draft board at Pittsburg, Kans. My orders instructed me to 
report to the recruiting officer at the Senator Hotel where overnight lodging 
was supposed to be provided. 

On arriving in Kansas City (7:30 p.m. on May 22, 1951), I went directly to 
the Senator Hotel, where I was refused accommodations. I was told that I 
could not stay there and that they had sent fellows there before by mistake. 
I was told that I would have to go to the Parkview Hotel. 

When I arrived at the Parkview Hotel I was informed that they had no 
available space. I was told there to go to the Jefferson Hotel. Here I was 
told that they had no contract with the Army to provide housing. They re- 
ferred me to Street’s Hotel. Here, I was informed that they also had no con- 
tract. I was then referred to the YMCA, where I obtained a room for the 
night. 

Since I am a stranger in Kansas City, the treatment I received caused me 
to be greatly inconvenienced. I am making this report so that some action 
tay be taken so that others coming to Kansas City will not be subjected to the 
same inconvenience. 

| solemnly swear that the foregoing statements are a true account of my 
experiences in Kansas City, Mo. 

Cart H. BEASLEY, 
313 South Maanolia Street, Columbus, Kans. 
Witnessed : 
ILoyp E, PASCHAL, 
2446 Olive Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


HEADQUARTERS, THREE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-NINTH 
ANTIAIRCRAFT ARTILLERY GUN BATTALION, 
Camp Edwards, Falmouth, Mass., July 30, 1951, 
THturcoop MARSHALL, Esq., 
Legal Counsel, NAACP, New York City, N.Y. 

Drak Mr. MARSHALL: The purpose of this letter is to direct your attention to 
the totally unjustified, outrageous, and brutal conduct of members of the police 
force of Providence, R. I., toward four members of our battalion. Sueccinetly 
stated, the facts are substantially as follows: 

On Thursday, July 26, 1951, Warrant Officer Ellis C. Garrett, and Sgts. William 
Alston, David A. Webster, and Frank W. Coles went from Camp Edwards, Fal 
mouth, Mass., to Providence, R. I., on duly authorized pass from post. That 
night they visited the Celebrity Club, a local club catering to civilian and military 
personnel with no ostensible policy of discrimination. 

After leaving this club shortly after 12 midnight the above-stated personnel 
went to the Trianagle Diner in Providence in company with two or three female 
companions. They ordered coffee and food, and, I understand, encountered no 
difficulty in being served. However, after Warrant Officer Garrett had finished 
eating he left his chair to talk to one or two female friends whom he knew and 
who were seated a short distance from him. The girls, incidentally, were col 
ored. A patrolman of the Providence, R. 1., police force called Mr. Garrett, 
“Hesh soldier, come here.” When Mr. Garret walked over to him, the officer 
told him he was blocking the aisle and pushed him out of the door without giving 
him a chance to say a word or make any inquiry or explanation. The other men 
were attracted by the incident and followed Mr. Garrett and the officer outside, 
protesting the unprovoked assault on their companion, as a result of which they 
were also informed that they were under arrest. All four were marched to the 
police call box at gun point, where the officer called a wagon. The men were 
literally kicked into the wagon upon its arrival and taken to the precinct station. 
En route, the arresting officer persistently beat and punched the men with his 
night stick. At the station they were also unnecessarily struek, beaten, and 
man-handled with the exception of Sergeant Coles, by two patrolmen, including 
the arresting officer. resulting in blood being drawn from the nose of Warrant 
Officer Garrett and Sergeant Webster, receiving a severely swollen and discol- 
ored eye, bruised legs and back, in addition to other miscellaneous bruises. 

After interrogating the men, Sergeant Coles was taken to the outskirts of the 
city and ordered to return to camp. The other men were booked on charges of 
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drunkenness, locked up, and held for trial. On advice from a member of the 
shore patrol, each entered a plea of guilty because they were informed that such 
a plea would facilitate their release. 

The next morning a judge came to the cell and presumably found them guilty, 
fined them, and remitted the fines due to their lack of funds. 

I am aware of no testimony other than the statement of the arresting officer, 
which would indicate that these men were actually intoxicated. The state- 
ments of the men and their companions indicate the contrary, as well as my 
knowledge of the men involved. The circumstances of the case and the exces- 
sive force employed by the members of the police force, have convinced me that 
these men were undoubtedly the victims of unwarranted and despicable police 
brutality, undoubtedly due to the individual racial sentiments and prejudices of 
the officer involved. 

I fully appreciate the tremendous burden carried by you and your staff. How- 
ever, I feel that this case warrants the attention of your national office. Our 
command is strongly desirous of instituting appropriate steps to obtain the 
dismissal of the officers involved and to prevent a recurrence of this type. We 
are requesting and will greatly appreciate your guidance and cooperation in 
effecting a proper solution. In keeping with this request, I will also appreciate 
your granting an interview to a member of our command whom we expect to 
send to New York in the near future. 

Very truly yours, 
Rupoipn A. Hewitt, 
Major, Artillery, 
Erecutive Officer. 


Juny 30; 1951. 
REPORT FOR INVESTIGATION 


On Friday July 20, 1951, at 3:30 p. m., I caught the Pacemaker at Grand 
Central Station, New York, for Syracuse, N. Y. My train arrived at Syracuse, 
N. Y., at 9: 25 p. m, without any incident. 

My mission was to proceed to Rochester, N. Y., via Geneva, N. Y., to join my 
Reserve units, the Headquarters and Headquarters Battery and Battery A of 
the Four Hundred and Fifty-eighth AAA Gun Battalion (120 mm.), then to con 
tinue on to Camp Edwards, Mass., at midnight of Saturday, July 21, 1951. This 
movement was ordered by paragraph I, Letter Order 12038, Headquarters, New 
York Military District, New York 7, N. Y., dated July 21, 1951. Although my 
orders were not effective until 1 minute after midnight of Saturday, July 21, 1951, 
being a Reserve officer (captain, Infantry, USAR), I was in order by being in 
uniform and wearing the insignia and decorations which were in accordance to 
my rank and station. 

On arriving at Syracuse, N. Y., I checked my luggage in the New York Central 
Station, and as the next bus leaving for Geneva, N. Y. (the Greyhound Lines) 
was not leaving for several hours, I decided to visit some friends before leaving 
the city. 

About 11 o’clock that night I started for the Greyhound bus station to pur- 
chase my ticket for Geneva, and to get ready to leave on the 1 a. m. bus of Sat- 
urday, July 21, 1951. 

Several blocks from the station I stopped at the Embassy Club on Harrison 
Street and spoke to several acquaintances, including a Daniel Caldwell at 
whose invitation I went up to the bar. While waiting to be served, a commo- 
tion started in the cabaret section of the club and, being curious, I left the bar 
and went to see what was happening. Before I arrived where the commotion 
started, the principals engaged in the fracas had drifted outside in the street. 

With our drinks untouched at the bar, my friend and I went outside of the 
elub to see what was taking place in the street. Just above the cabaret a small 
crowd was gathered and in its midst were three white plainclothesmen, one of 
whom was holding a young colored man in a vicious headlock. The man was 
tightly handeuffed to such an extent that his hands were swollen very badly. At 
this point my friend and I started to approach the crowd when we heard the lar- 
gest of the three plainclothesmen say something in a low tonal voice to a large 
colored man to which he replied, in very loud words, “If you put a hand on me 
I'll kill you.” 

By then the detective grabbed this man, but before he was able to accomplish 
anything, the colored man threw the detective over his head on the sidewalk and 
began running east of Harrison Street, crossing South McBride Street, as far 
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as I could see, out of pistol range. The two detectives started to follow but 
seeing it Was impossible to catch up with their man, they both drew their guns 
with one of them firing, only to miss his target, While this was taking place, I 
worked my way closer to the young man that was handcuffed and being held 
by one of the detectives. I asked the officer if he would release the headlock on 
his prisoner. I implied that the young man could not escape and that the detec- 
tive should not be afraid of the prisoner because he was so securely handcuffed. 

With a snarl the detective, after looking me up and down said, “Who in the 
goddam hell do you think you are?’ The only reply I made was, “Fellow, you 
are hurting that man beyond reason.” The reply was, “You are one of those 
smart guys, huh?’ By this time the other two detectives, who had been chasing 
the colored man who threw one of them on the sidewalk, had returned and 
began breaking up the crowd. I then started to leave when the arresting 
detective called to the larger of the two that were dispersing the crowd, saying 
that the so-and-so in uniform is one of those smart guys. Following that remark 
I was grabbed from behind by the neck by one of the officers who locked one 
arm around my neck pulling my necktie as if to strangle me, while he held my 
neck pinioned against his shoulders. I asked him to release me and his only 
action was to try and tear the collar from my shirt. The other officer told my 
captor to “book” me along with the other prisoner. 

These officers were very angry at what had happened to them, and after their 
uttempt to arrest the second colored man had failed, as well as his failure in 
his refusing to stop when he was fired at. It became apparent that I was their 
‘scapegoat. I was half dragged backward across the street through the crowd 
and was the victim of the worst varied curse words I ever heard at one time 
anywhere. When the police radio car arrived, I was thrown into the left rear 
back seat with my arresting officer closely behind me. He immediately began 
beating me with both fists about my eyes and nose. The other officer, who had 
arrested the young feliow, upon entering the car, told the officer who was 
administering the beating to “cut that out until later as you are drawing a 
crowd and someone may make a complaint.” At that he stopped beating me 
but continued on the handcuffed man in the same manner as he had been 
treating me. 

In transit to the police station, I noticed that the officer driving the radio car 
and the one I had spoken to first were in the front seat, while a third officer 
rode between the other prisoner and myself. The officer in the front with the 
driver kept up a steady conversation, directed at us in the back, using the words 
“niggers,” “knife-carrying black bastards,” and “no good nigger Army officers.” 
He also mentioned how a “nigger” could be an officer in the United States Army, 
ete. Among his final remarks were, “If you have never been court-martialed 
we sure will take care of that in short order as you are a dangerous nigger.” 

At the police station I was booked for investigation and listed as a “soldier.” 
I was next relieved of my rank and personal belongings and refused permission 
to see a representative of the provost marshal’s office in spite of my insisting 
on my rights and privileges as an officer and member of the armed services. 
I also explained that I was on my way to Rochester to take command of my 
units and had to be there at a particular time, but it was of no avail. I was 
booked at 11:30 p. m., July 20, 1951, and was refused permission to use the 
telephone to inform my parents of my whereabouts. I was expected to arrive 
in Geneva at 2 a. m., Saturday, July 21, 1951, and that same afternoon in 
Rochester. I was tossed into a cell and was refused my own cigarettes while 
others in the adjoining cell had theirs. At intervals during the night I called 
to the guard and asked him to try and get permission from someone for me to 
see the provost marshal, or at least to have someone call the provost marshal’s 
office. All of this was to no avail until about 11 o’clock Saturday morning, July 
21, 1951, when I was taken out to see the provost marshal’s representative, a 
sergeant, on duty in the police station. 

By this time both of my eves were black, the right lower lid was cut and 
bleeding, while the left side of my face was badly swollen. My shirt was stained 
with blood both in the front and back. 

After telling the provost sergeant what had taken place, he left to find Colonel 
Hunt, the provost marshal’s representative for Syracuse, but unfortunately he 
was out of town. In his stead, however, the sergeant brought an Air Foree first 
lieutenant. In the meantime I was taken out of my cell and booked this time for 
disorderly conduct, in that I was obstructing justice by my remark to the ar- 
resting officer. The story was again told to the Air Force officer who appeared 
very interested in obtaining my release as soon as possible so that I could con- 
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tinue oh my way to join my command. Tle also seemed very upset at the con- 
dition of my face due to the unfair treatment I had received, as well as the 
condition of my uniform. 

After I had related my story to the Air Force officer, he immediately left to 
see the judge who was holding sessions in traffic court in an adjoining building. 
The same judge was scheduled to hear my case following adjournment of the 
traffic cases. While awaiting the return of the Air Force officer in an anteroom, 
I observed my “fellow companions” who were awaiting trial on various charges. 
Among the group was the same yvoung colored man of the night before who was 
hooked on a disorderly conduct charge for fighting. He was alleged to have had 
a knife in his possession, but this he denied. The young man said that the knife 
was in the possession of the man that struck the detective and escaped. I was 
also told by this young man that when he was taken to his cell one of the de 
tectives again called him various names and grabbed him by the arm through 
the bars of his cell and tried to break his arm against the steel bars. As evi- 
dence he showed me his bruised arm with lacerations. I do not recall his address 
but his name is Edwards. If necessary I can find his home as I know its location. 
i can also locate the other persons that stood around the police car on Friday 
and they will testify to what I have written. 

The representative of the provost marshal’s office returned from seeing the 
judge, he suggested that T plead guilty to the disorderly charge. He said if I 
pleaded innocent I would be held in bail and therefore would be delayed. The 
time was now nearly 1 p. m. on July 21, 1951, and my orders would be in effect by 
midnight of the same day and I had yet to travel 59 miles to Geneva, N. Y., and 
™) more to Rochester, N. Y. I was due to arrive in Camp Edwards, Mass., no 
later than 4 o'clock on July 22, 1951. 

When my turn came to appear before the judge, I was called with the young 
man of the night before and we were both charged with disorderly conduct. The 
Air Force officer immediately protested and told the judge that the charge was 
incorrect as I had no part in the fighting and furthermore I had not seen the 
young man before until I saw him in the hands of the arresting officer. The 
judge then read the charge of disorderly conduct in that I was obstructing 
justice. In replying to the charge I told him what had happened the night before 
and my remarks to the officer had been misinterpreted. 

I was fined $10. The judge never asked what was wrong with my face. The 
young man pleaded not guilty and was held in $500 bail. On being released I 
went to a friend’s house to bathe my wounds and telephone my parerts in Geneva. 
Later in the afternoon my father and brother drove to Syracuse to join me. Be- 
fore leaving the city I returned to the police station to secure the names of the 
two arresting officers which were given to me by the desk sergeant. I then 
went to the provost marshal’s office where I was shown a report of the night’s 
affair which failed to mention the firing of the shot by the officer. 

Since I was arrested before my orders to report were in effect, the MP said he 
did not have to report to higher military headquarters about the arrest as I 
was still in civilian status. He also showed me a copy of the morning’s paper 
which had an account of the fracas. The article mentioned that “A soldier, 
Ii. S. McDonald of 120 High School, Geneva, N. Y., was involved in an altercation 
with the police and booked on a disorderly charge.” The article was detrimental 
to my character in that one would interpret that I was involved in a common 
street fight. I also noticed that the names of the arresting officers were not the 
same as the ones given to me by the desk sergeant at the police station. I then 
checked with the desk sergeant and found that he was in error. He then gave 
me the correct names, the ones that appeared in the paper. 

At 4:30 p. m., I left for Geneva, then later on to Rochester, by automobile, to 
continue on orders for Camp Edwards, Mass. Upon my arrival at Camp Edwards 
| had to make out reports for the battalion which was leaving for Camp Well- 
fleet, Mass., the following morning (July 23) for gunnery, so it was not until 
July 24 that I was able to visit the camp's medical officer for a physical examina- 
tion. An X-ray was taken of my mouth to ascertain the damage to my teeth. 

I have been an Army captain for the past 5 years and have about 8 years of 
military service, both active and in the Reserves. My character references in- 
clude Lt. Col. Weir Adamson, Four Hundred and Seventieth AAA Gun Bn, 529 
West Forty-second St., New York, N. Y., County Judge Carrolton A. Roberts, On- 
tario County Court Chambers, Canandaigua, N. Y.; City Judge Thomas A. Kane, 
City Hall, Geneva, N. Y.: the Right Rev. Monsignor William McPadden, St. 
Stephens Church, Geneva, N. Y.: Chief of Police Joseph McDonough, Geneva 
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Police Department, Geneva, N. Y.; and Mr. Thomas G. Laster, special repre- 
sentative IBM, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
EpGar S. MCDONALD, 
Captain, Infantry—USAR 


NEw YorkK Cry, N. Y. 


{From the Black Dispatch, December 2, 1950) 
VIRGINIA NATIONAL GUARD RESTRICTED TO WHITES, GOVERNOR DECLARES 


NEWPortT News, Va. (ANP).—Governor Battle turned down flatly an appeal 
last week to permit Negroes to enlist in Virginia National Guard units. His 
action raised the probability of a court suit to compel the State to allow Negroes 
to join. 

The Governor acted in reply to a letter by W. Hale Thompson, Newport News 
attorney, and Hannibal W. Ridley, president of the Zeta Lambda chapter, Alpha 
Phi Alpha fraternity, to permit enlistment of Negroes in State guard units. 

The letter asserted that “in view of the fact that the Government of the United 
States has ordered the Department of Defense to end segregaion in every branch 
of the armed services, We respectively request you * * *— to issue orders as 
may be necessary to facilitate the enlistment of Negro residents of this State in 
all armed forces on a nonsegregated basis.” 

Governor Battle replied: 

“In view of the established policy in Virginia as indicated by our State laws on 
the subject of segregation, 1 am constrained to decline your request.” 

Mr. Thompson’s reaction to the Governor's statement was that “Negroes are 
being denied the privilege of serving in the armed forces of the State and also 
are being denied any economic advantages which might accrue.” 

When he heard of the possibility of a suit on the guard request, Governor 

sattle declined to comment. 


{From the Black Dispatch, May 26, 1951] 


Grorcra Ponick Curer Wuo Snor Two UNARMED, HANDCUFFED SOLDIERS CHARGED 
Wirn MurpER—CorRONER’S JURY ALLEGES OFFICER SHOT IN SELF DEFENSE WHEN 
Braccs TELLS QUESTIONABLE SToRY—CLAIMS PRISONERS FOUGHT ON NARROW 
BRIDGI 

(By Carter Jewel) 


WARNER Ropins, GA. (ANP).—A Georgia police chief who shot two unarmed 
handcuffed Negro soldiers to death last week was arrested Saturday on charges 
of murder and placed in jail without bond. 

A warrant charging Chief Thomas Braggs, of Hawkinsville, with murder was 
sworn to by Mrs. Essie Passmore and Mrs. Rachel Passmore, mother and wife, 
respectively, of one of the dead soldiers. 

Sheriff C. C. Chapman made the arrest. 

The two dead men are Pvt. Louis L. Passmore, 27, forinerly of Hawkinsville, 
and Pyt. Lon G. Asman, 21, of Woodland, Calif., both stationed at Fort Bragg, 
N. C. 

They were shot down by the police head while he had them under arrest and 
handcuffed in his custody for being absent without leave. He had arrested them 
with anticipation of a cash reward offered by Army camps to any civilian arrest- 
ing AWOL soldiers. 

One of the two dead men had a cast on his leg. Neither man was armed. 

Action was taken for the arrest of Braggs after a local coroner’s jury had de- 
clared that he shot the GI’s in self defense. 

Military and civilian authorities are now making an investigation of the 
Slayings. 

Only eye witness to the whole death scene was Braggs’ 6-year-old son. At the 
time of the fatal shooting the police chief was taking the soldiers to Robins Air 
Base, the nearest military installation. 

He told the coroner's jury that he shot the men a few miles south of Warner 
Robins after they had attacked him. They were dead when he arrived at the 
base hospital. 

Here is Bragg’s version of the death scene as he told it to the coronor’s jury: 

“The two soldiers attacked me as I was driving over a narrow bridge. The 
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men, each of good size, crowded against the wheel and forced the car over against 
the side of the road. 

“One of the men seized me by the throat and began choking me. He called 
out to the other, ‘kill him—kill——kill him He said that about a dozen times. 

“The other one grabbed my gun. ‘This is your last roundup,’ he said to me 
‘This is the end.” Somehow I managed to wrench the gun from his grasp 

“The men were handcuffed together, but they were all over me. I had to 
shoot in self defense 

“My boy sat very still on the back seat.” 

Braggs shot one of the men four times aud the other twice. He admitted 
that they were unarmed and handcuffed to one another. He said he recognized 
one of them as a man he had arrested several months ago and turned over to 
the military authorities. 

However, the Robins public information said there are some aspects of the 
case Which are puzzling. The whole affair. the officer said, is being carefully 
investigated by military and civilian authorities. 


The CuairMan. Now, members of the committee, it is absolutely 
necessary that we have the benefit of the views of General Hershey 
who handles the manpower situation. So Thad Mr. Smart telephone 
him just a little while ago asking him to come here in the morning at 
10 o'clock. We had scheduled for hearing today our colleague, O. K. 
Armstrong, a Member of the House, who has already left the office a 
moment ago and said he was not exactly ready to go on this afternoon. 
So Mr. Smart, notify him that after we hear General Hershey, if he 
wants to do so, he can be heard tomorrow. Those two witnesses will 
close the hearings. I think we have been very indulgent. We tried 
to give everybody a fair opportunity to express their views. I think 
we have heard about nearly 100 witnesses, haven't we ? 

Mr. Suorr. Yes, and just for the sake of the record, Mr. Chairman, 
I want to say, though some of us are in disagreement here, I think 
the chairman has been most considerate, fair and generous, in hearing 
all—well, I won't say all. It is impossible to hear everybody, or we 
would be here interminably. But he certainly has heard both sides 
of this argument and that is all that any reasonable, sane, just, fair 
minded man could ask for. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Short. 

Mr. Suarer. Not only that, but he has given them plenty of time. 

Mr. Suorr. I would say he has. He has given some of them too 
much. 

The Cuatirman. Now, we will take a recess until tomorrow and I 
will ask everyone to come back in the morning and hear General Her- 
shey, and afford Congressman Armstrong an opportunity if he wants 
to testify. 

Mr. Smarr. I have three letters I would like to include in the record 
at this point, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I have other statements to put in the record, also. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

MorGAntTown, W. VA., January 26, 1952. 
Hon. JAMES T. PATTERSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. PATTERSON: The purpose of this letter is to state Iny unalterable 
opposition to H. R. 5904, which provides for compulsory military training 
in this country, and to back up this opposition with arguments that I think 
deserve your serious consideration, 

The United States is traditionally not a military nation. We have never re 
sorted to compulsory military training in this country in peacetime and T be 
lieve it would be a serious mistake to change this policy today. The moral and 
political leadership of our country in the free world would be seriously threat 
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ened if we abandoned our traditional military policies and adopted in their 
place compulsory military training. 

During the past decade, we have witnessed a tendency in this country 
for the military mind not only to dominate our defense policies but civilian 
affairs as well. We have even had the appointment of high military men to 
ranking diplomatic posts abroad, Almost without exception, the military has 
dominated and dominates today the government of totalitarian states. Hitler 
Germany was a classic example of military influence in a dictatorship and 
here we have the immediate cause of the outbreak of the Second World Wat 
We must avoid in our own country the civilian and diplomatic domination 
by the military mind, and we must therefore avoid compulsory military training. 
The military mind has little appreciation of the value of a dollar to give our 
Government an efficient and businesslike administration. 

Another objection to compulsory military training is that it will take 18-year 
old boys from the home, the farm, the school and the factory for an important 
period of their lives which will seriously disrupt their whole life pattern. Boys 
at this age still need the moral and spiritual influence which can only come 
from the home, school, and church, Regardless of the best intentions of the 
Armed Forces to provide a wholesome atmosphere for young men in service, mass 
training can never take the place of the home, school, and church in molding the 
future lives of 18-year-old boys. 

It is my opinion that at least one-half of the boys taken from the farm by com- 
pulsory military service will never return to the farm. This will not only affect 
our agricultural production in that it will leave father to till the soil alone, 
but it will also mean ultimately a reduction in the number of individual family 
farms in this country. Thousands of young men now studying agriculture, or 
who would pursue farming if they were not taken into military service, will be 
lost to future agricultural production in this country. Tear down the small 
farm in America and you destroy the heart of American agriculture. 

Compulsory military training is not the answer to the threat of communism 
to the free world. I should like to refer you to my letters of August 12, 1950, 
and January 4 and July 9, 1951, on this matter. In those communications, I ad 
vocated, as the best method to stop communism, the stopping of all trade and 
commerce between the free nations of the world and Russia and her satellites. 
I still think that such policy offers us our best weapons against communism. 
Senator Herbert R. O’Conor said on the Senate floor on December 6, 1950, 
that eight ships, in November 1950, left New York for China carrying strategic 
materials. Such trade with China and other Communist countries must be 
stopped if we are to overcome the threat of communism to the free world and 
war in Korea. 

It is my belief that voluntary enlistments and the draft will supply all the 
forces necessary for our protection and the fulfillment of our military obligations 
abroad. Our economy will be threatened by the tax burden that will go along with 
compulsory military training. We must not so burden future generations with 
a national debt that will threaten free enterprise in favor of a system of state 
socialism. I, therefore, want to go on record as opposed to H. R. 5904 which 
provides for Compulsory military training. 

Very sincerely yours, 
R. M. Davis. 

I’. S.—I should like for this letter to be made a part of the record of the hear- 
ings on H. R. 5904. 





McDonatp CoopeRATIVE Datry Co., 
Flint 3, Mich., Jamuary 23, 1952. 


(HAIRMAN, House ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: The Farm Bureau has testified against universal military training. 
As a member of the Farm Bureau I want to repudiate their authority to speak 
for me, 

I am head of an agricultural cooperative that has in the neighborhood of 3,000 
members. We have our annual meeting in March and I imagine that the attend- 
ance Will be greater than the Farm Bureau meeting. If I thought it was any part 
of the function of an agricultural cooperative to pass resolutions about subjects 
pertaining to which they had little or no knowledge and completely foreign to 
their function, I am sure I could have this membership pass a resolution endors- 
ing universal military training. 
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For the past several years the National Milk Producers Federation has passed 
a resolution against universal military training. This year I was on the resolu 
tions committee and I prevented repetition of this resolution. On inquiry I found 
that not one single member of the resolutions Committee had ever read A Program 
for National Security which was the report of the President’s Advisory Commis- 
sion. In other words, this type of resolution is passed by some kinds of organi 
zations including the Federal Council of Churches and ministerial associations 
and some agricultural organizations without having made the necessary prelim 
inary research. 
Yours truly, 
McDoNALp CoopeRATIVE Dairy Co. 
W. A. McDoNALp. 


ASSOCIATION OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 
January Pg. 1952 
Hon, Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, liouse Committee on Armed Nervices, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 

Drar Mr. Vinson: The executive committee of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, of Whose committee on national defense I am chair 
man, has authorized and requested me to submit the following statement to your 
committee for its consideration in connection with H. R. 5904, the National 
Security Training Corps Act of 1952. This statement is not to be considered 
either as in general support of or in opposition to the pending bill. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING AND THE ROTC PROGRAM 


Historically and presently the major source of trained Reserve Officers for the 
armed services has been and is the land-grant colleges and universities, throug! 
the Reserve Officer Training Corps program. 

Speaking of ROTC graduates in his biennial report of 1945, Gen. George C 
Marshall, then Chief of Staff, United States Army, said: 

“The contribution of this component (ROTC) was therefore largely one of 
individuals but of wide extent and great importance. *  # Its most im 
portant contribution was the immediate availability of its product. Just what 
we would have done in the first phases of mobilization and training without these 
men Ido not know. I do know that our plans would have had to be greatly cur 
tailed and the cessation of hostilities on the European front would have been 
delayed accordingly We must enlarge and strengthen the system.” 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, when Chief of Staff of the Army, stated: 

“In two World Wars, the ROTC proved a vital source of trained battle leaders 
The land-grant institutions call the attention of the committee and the congress 
to the gravity of any approach to a national emergency, including the present 
one, which will depreciate or destroy the ROTC system Its combination of 
collegiate and military training bas contributed to the armed services a continu 
ous flow both of combat leaders and advanced specialists, available for active 
duty in emergency and as a reserve at all times. 

It has been effective and productive primarily because almost continuously 
and universally the land-grant institutions and some others have required al! 
physically fit male students to take 2 years of basie ROTC. No compensation 
is paid to basic ROTC students who do not intend to make a career of military 
service. From the basic group are selected on a competitive basis those who will 
continue into the advanced course and become Reserve officers. 

Deferments from active military duty under Selective Service are granted only 
to ROTC students who have signed agreements to continue for the entire course 
and serve on active duty at least 2 years. Those not recommended for deferment 
by the military are available for call by Selective Service event though they con- 
tinue to take ROTC courses by insitutional requirement. 

A much higher percentage of students go into ROTC and become Reserve 
officers in institutions which have a compulsory basie course than in those which 
do not. Further, under the present UMT proposal, those finishing 6 months of 
training are subject to active duty for not more than 18 additional months. 
Since ROTC students train both while in college and agree to serve at least 2 
years thereafter, this constitutes an incentive against taking advanced ROTC 
after completing universal training. 
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Continuance of compulsory ROTC is not incompatible with the principle of uni- 
versal military training and universal service, which is that all should be trained 
and all should serve. It simply does not require that all should be trained at 
identical times and ages or for identical purposes. Any such requirement 
would, we believe, destroy the compulsory basic ROTC, the primary basis of 
the officer Reserve-in-being for every national emergency since establishment 
of the land-grant college system. Military training is universal for the indi- 
vidual whether he gets it through the National Security Training Corps or the 
officer-training programs of the colleges and service academies, 

Universal training to build up a strong Reserve, we submit, should not be- 
come the instrument of destruction of a long-established and successful system 
of compulsory military training in the colleges which has hitherto provided, and 
nust still be relied upon to prov ide, the backbone of the officer Reserve, 

Respectfully, 
J. L. MorrIct, 

Chairman, Committee on National Defe pse, Association of Land-Grant 


Colleges and Universities, and President, University of Minnesota. 
(The following was received for insertion in the record :) 


NATIONAL SOJOURNERS TLARRISBURG CHAPTER, 
YorK CAMP HEROES OF ‘76, 
Lemoune . Pa January 29, 19 2. 
Hon. Carn VINSON, 
Chairman of Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives, 

DrarR Mr. Vinson: Whereas there exist many indications that there is great 
danger that the United States may become involved in a war, during which it 
will be necessary to expand the Armed Forces from the ranks of our young 
men; and 

Whereas their chance of survival and American victory will be greatly in- 
creased by prior military training, the Harrisburg Chapter, No. 76, National 
Sojourners, an organization the membership of which is made up of men who 
have served in the Armed Forces of the United States, unanimously adopt the 
folowing resolution: Be it 

Resolved, That Harrisburg Chapter No. 76, National Sojourners, favor and 
recommend to the Congress of the United States of America the early passage 
of a Universal Military Training Act, and that its provisions be implemented at 
the time that the act becomes a law: Be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the United States Senators 
from Pennsylvania and to the Representatives from central Pennsylvania in 
the Hlouse of the Congress of the United States of America. 

(Signed) James T. Spence. 
(Typed) Maj. JAwes T. SPENCE, 
President. 


(Signed) Donald N. Hacker, 
Pyped) First Lt. DoNALD N. HACKER 
icting Secretary, 2232 North Fourth Street, Harrisburg, Pa 


GEORGIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
lilanta, Ga., January 4, 1952. 


United States House oT Repre sentatives, 


Washington, dD. CU 


Dear Mr. Vinson: I am informed that the House Armed Services Committee 
s to begin hearings on UMT legislation about Jannary 15. I would appreciate 
it if you would record in these hearings inv support of this valuable piece of 
egislation. I speak not only for Georgia Institute of Technology but also for a 
large number of veterans whom I have been privileged to serve on both the 
itional and State commissions of the Ameriean Legion concerned with national 
security. The proposed legislation requested by the Nationai Security Training 
Commission is a most progressive and valuable step forward in securing the 


defense of our country 
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There may be minor changes in the legislation which I would make if I were 
to decide it my own way. However, I am willing to trust these changes to 
good judgment of your comittee. The main thing is to adopt legislation which 
Will be effective in establishing immediately UMT as a firm national policy. 

The season’s best wishes to you 

Yours sincerely, 
BLAKE R. VAN LEER 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES, 


Washington 6. DD. ¢ January 15, 1952 
Drak Srr: Among the actions taken at the annual meeting of the Association 
of American Colleges held in Washington, D. C., January S-10, 1952, it was 


requested that the following resolution he brought to yout nttention: 


\ RESOLUTION CONCERNING UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


Recognizing the continuing crisis through which civilizati 


Association of Almerican Colleges at its thirty-eighth annual sesson pledges 


m is passing, the 


anew its support of all measures necessary to maintain a tree and democratic 
world. 
Currently, military security demands that we place great en 


preparation for work in technological Gelds, upon constant planni 


iphasis upok 






ig for indus 
trial mobilization, and upon the unending improvement of weapons and mili 
tary methods. We recognize that military policy must provide for swift 
adjustiients between periods of acute crisis which demand large standing forces 
and periods of relative calm which require smaller standing forees, but a 
large trained and Ready Reserve. We therefore reatfirin the resolutions rela 
tive tO human resources adopted at our last meeting under the title, “Deela 
ration on Manpower. 





At the same time it is our conviction that our ultimate security depends upot 
development of the United Nations, the international regulation and reduction 
of armaments, the e inge of persons under the Fulbright and other acts 
financial and technic kl to disadvantaged peoples, and the promotion of 
democratic principles throughout the world. We therefore urge support of 
these and similar measures, how and in the years immediately ahead, which 


give hope for the establishment of world law and order 
In view of the substantial hope which these nonmilitary activities and de- 


o concentrate the national effort on their 


velopments hold out, we believe that 


success is more likely to bring security in the long run than consideration of 
Inilitary procedures We are therefore much concerned over ti ling pro 


\ 


posal to establish a National Security Training Corps which would permanently 





provide, even in peaceful times, a compulsory universal mi training 
progral 

Since the Selective Service program appears to meet our present de! ands 
for military forces and since the inauguration of UMT at this time would 
actuallv detract from the s Ipply of available manpowel me overhend person 
being needed under UMT fe ch two trainees), we e strongly opposed 
this legislation, on the basis that 1 < both uhnecessar, and undesirable When 
and if more stable world conditions are established, ample opportunity can 
be provided for full discussion of whether or not UMT has any place in a jong 
range program of national security Currently to embark upon a program of 


UMT, essentially a permanent peacetime measure, rather than to invest our 


time, thought, and effort on behalf of immediate military demands and on 
behalf of those developments of a nonmilitary character which offer greatest 
hope of permanent peace, is to dissipate energy and to court national disaster 
We cannot fail to point out that UMT as a permanent policy is likely to hb 
fantastically expensive, educationally undesirable, morally hazardous, and 
politically dangerous. Only the complete failure of all other measures ces 


to secure the peace could justify serious consideration of UMT. Until i 


hea 


becomes obvious that these other nonmilitary measures are fruitless, we urge 
their complete support and at the same time urge the Congress to defeat the 
present bill authorizing the establishment of a National Security Training Corps 

The membership of the association includes the presidents of the nearly 706 
ancecredited colleges and universities of the United States 

Faithfully yours, 
GuY E. SNAVELY, 
Kavecutive Director, Association of American Colleges 
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STATEMENT, OppoOsING UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING, PREPARED BY Rev. LEE A. 
Howe, J&., Pastor, WEBSTER BAPTist CHURCH, WEBSTER, N. Y., ON BEHALF OF 
THE ROCHESTER PEACE CoUNCIL 


We are opposed to universal military training because it is part of a pattern 
which is discredited, dangerous, and destructive. Reliance upon that pattern 
by European nations for the past few centuries has resulted in reducing those 
same nations to economic bankruptcy and military impotency. It has produced 
and aggravated strife, hatred, fears, and prejudices. By placing its trust in 
the threat of, and the use of, military methods for preserving the peace and 
achieving nationalistic ends it has made these nations receptive to totalitarian 
ideas and dictatorship states. Universal military training is a part of this pat- 
tern—the pattern of armed might as the alternative to international coopera- 
tion in the solution of the common problems of each nation. 

We are opposed to universal military training because it threatens to destroy 
the kind of freedom which has been the pride of democracy in this country. 
It threatens that freedom in various ways. By regimenting and indoctrinating 
the young men of our country, year after year, it will rob them of initiative, 
ndependence of judgment, the willingness to criticize, the will to differ from the 
dictates of the state. By giving the military control over youth, it is another 
step toward the control of all national policies by the Pentagon. By making 
educational systems and industrial plants dependent upon the decisions of the 
military for their own well being, it threatens to convert the educational process 
into a propaganda machine, and to place the economic life of our Nation in the 
hands of the military. 

We are opposed to universal military training because passage of this law 
would add to the fear and suspicion with which the United States is already 
regarded by other nations of the world. It would strengthen their fear that 
we are not a peace-loving nation, deepen their suspicion that we definitely antici 
pate a conflict with Russia, a conflict out of which no one would emerge victo 
rious and in which other nations of Europe would be the first casualties. It 
would confirm them in their feeling that the United States is determined to 
control the United Nations, and, if it cannot do that, is realy to embark on 
the third world war. It would remove support from our friends in the United 
Nations who contend that our country does not place its first trust in negotiations, 
discussion, and conciliation through the instrumentalities of the United Nations. 

We are opposed to the passage of the present proposed legislation for universal 
military training because it is an attempt to thrust upon the American people a 
way of life which is repugnant to them, a military system which they have 
consistently rejected, a mind-set which would reverse our philosophy of life 
and democracy. We are opposed to it because it is an attempt to take advantage 
of a current crisis and the accompanying hysteria to fasten a permanent peace 
time system upon us, under the guise of meeting crisis. We agree with Gen. 
Douglas MaeArthur, who said: 

“T should advise most seriously, if LT were considering the problem, that TL would 
wait and get through with the emergency that faces us now, and then on what 
has resulted and what exists then, IT would sum up the facts and make my 
decision” (before a congressional committee, as reported in New York Times, 
May 6, 1951). 

In the words of Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, “This will not be an emergeney bill but 
4 proposal for permanent legislation.” To pass the bill now, when our people 
are frightened over communism, and are given the impression that UMT would 
help to meet that threat, is, in the final analysis, questionable morality. 

We are opposed to universal military training, as proposed by the Commission 
in its report, UMT: Foundation of Enduring National Strength, because, while 
it is nndoubtedly nationalistic it does not offer enduring strength to any nation 
which adopts it. It would not intimidate our potential or real enemies, but 
would intensify their program of military preparations. It would weaken our 
Nation economically by its tremendous cost. It would endanger the morale of 
our youth by its ever-present possibility of removal from their work into active 
duty. It isa danger to the morals of our young men by placing them in military 
establishments at a formative time in their lives and by surrounding them with 
abnormal temptations. 

History, we believe, has amply demonstrated that a democratic nation, a free 
people, a society based upon the loyalty of independent and educated citizens, 
is always stronger than a military state. UMT would be a part of the pattern 
which substitutes a military garrison for a free democracy. This is the pattern 
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which has been thoroughly discredited by the nations which have adopted it, 
including such countries as Germany under Hitler and Italy under Mussolini. 
To adopt a system of peacetime universal military training would be not only the 
folly of aping our enemies, but the extreme folly of aping them in the very 
things which have produced their downfall. 

We take our stand with every major religious denomination in the country, 
with such national organizations as the National Grange and the CIO, in oppo- 
sition to the position taken by Adolf Hitler who said in his book, Mein Kampf: 

“We stand for compulsory military service for every man. If the state is not 
worth that, then away with it.” 


JANUARY 14, 1952. 
Hon. JosepH R. FARRINGTON, 
Delegate to Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 

My DEAR MR. FARRINGTON: As a2 member of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, you will be in a position to play a vital part in the consideration of the 
National Security Training Corps Act proposed by the National Security Train- 
ing Commission to put universal military training into effect. Believing that 
universal military training is neither necessary nor desirable, we are writing 
to urge you to oppose strongly the enabling legislation now being considered. 
We of the Fellowship of Reconciliation are tirmly convinced that the world needs 
more of the spirit of cooperation with and through the United Nations, and 
less of that of reliance on military force. To subject all of our youth to a period 
of indoctrination in the military point of view, a view that sees the world’s 
problems as primarily military and strategic, would be tragic. At a time when 
the United States delegation is sponsoring disarmament proposals before the 
United Nations, our own Congress should not be taking such a long step in the 
opposite direction. 

Please be asesured of our wholehearted support in any steps you can take to 
prevent universal military training frem being finally adopted. 

Very truly yours, 
HIONOLUI FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION, 
Dr. Ginberr BOWLES, President, 
Rev. EARL KERNAHAN, Vice President, 
Mrs. Rt. L. BuRLING, Secretary, 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu. 


SI NTY-SEVENTH DIVISION ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Ni Mt Yo k. Fe ria i 1 Igoe. 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, Armed Services Committee, House of Re prese ntatives, 
Washington DD. 

Dear Sir: The board of directors of the Seventy-seventh Division Association, 
at a reguiar meeting, held on January 16, unanimously approved the following 
resolution, urging the Congress to act favorably on the universal military train 
ing bill 

It is respectfully requested that you bring this endorsement to the attention 
of the members of vour committee, for their earnest consideration. 

“Whereas the Seventy-seventh Division of the National Army fought in France 
in World War 1, and on five islands of the Pacific in World War II, which service 
qualifies the Seventy-seventh Division Association to advocate the kind of pre- 
paredness which will make for peace; and 

“Whereas we believe that universal military training will give the United 
States of America a preparedness which will deter aggression, and benefit the 
trainees as well; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Seventy-seventh Division Association hereby endorses the 
1951 report of the National Security Training Commission, and urges the Con- 
gress to act favorably on the bill proposed by the Commission to initiate uni 
versal military training; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to the House and 
Senate Committees on Armed Services at Washington, D. Cl 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES E, Rist, Secretary. 
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A STATEMENT ON UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL COUN- 
CIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, JANUARY 
30, 1952 


With the view to meeting the military requirements of our Nation during the 
current period of international tension, the Congress has extended to 1955 the 
drafting of men for the Armed Forces. The period of military service has been 
lengthened from 21 to 24 months and the ceiling on numbers raised from 31% toe 
5 million men. If events that cannot now be forseen should make necessary the 
further strengthening of the Nation’s Armed Forces this end can be accomplished 
by congressional action in the light of conditions then prevailing. The National 
Council of Churches, however much it may deplore the circumstances that have 
required this stepping up of our Military Establishment, acknowledges the need 
of and supports adequate defense measures. 

With its position on the issue of national security thus stated, the National 
Council of Churches affirms its Opposition to permanent universal military 
training. This action is in line with the views of many of our constituent com- 
munions which over a period of years have consistently opposed universal mili- 
tury training.’ It seems clear that’the effort to establish a system of permanent 
universal military training will meet with widespread opposition within our 
churches for religious and moral reasons and to the end that our traditional 
democratic institutions may be preserved 

We believe it is one thing to acknowledge the necessity of drafting men for a 
limited period to meet a specific international emergency. It is another, and 
quite different thing for the churches to support the conscription of each suc- 
ceeding generation of the Nation’s youth for a program of universal military 
training. It is not in accord with our heritage as a free nation under God, per- 
manently to recruit our youth under the banners of the military. To do this 
would be to take a long step in the direction of a garrison state. 

We are mindful of the grave responsibilities with which our Congress is con- 
fronted during these difficult days. The decision which it is required to make 
respecting universal military training will have far-reaching consequences for 
the people of other lands as well as our own. If is our earnest prayer that to 
each Member of the House and Senate there may be vouchsafed such measure 
of divine wisdom as will enable the Congress to reach a decision in accord with 
God's will for our beloved country. 


THE Boarp or Soctai. MISSIONS OF THE 
UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA, IN¢ 
Vew York, N. Y., January 29, 1952 
Hon ( RI. VINSON, 
hairman, the Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C 
ly Dear Mr. VINSON: May I take this means of submitting to vou and your 
l military training adopted by the board 
f social missions of the United Lutheran Church in America on December 7, 
lv hope that the action of vour conmittee will result in a sound 


iInmnittee the statement on universa 


decision that will contribute to world peace and justice. T pray for vou and all 
Members of Congress for divine guidance in this critical hour 
Since our organization was unable to provide testimony at the hearings which 
your committee has held I hope that this statement may be included in the 
rds of your committee 
Very cordially vours, 
Haroi_p (, Lerrs, 
Necre tary for Nocial Action 





These con unions inelude the followii American Baptist Convention, Augustana 
l ngelical Lutheran Chureh, Church of the Brethren, Congregational-Christian Churches, 
| ciple of Christ Evangelical and Reformed Chureh, Evangelical United srethren 
( r Friends Five ¥ Meeting, Friends of Philadelphia and Vicinity, Methodist 
Chin ind Pre 1 irch in the United States of America In addition. the Board 





Social Missions of the United Lutheran Church has taken similar action. 
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WorLD PEACE AND UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


A STATEMENT ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF SOCIAL MISSIONS OF THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
CHURCH IN AMERICA, DECEMBER 7, 1951 


In the present critical international situation, the United States has deemed 
it necessary to rearm in order that it might be able to negotiate wih the Com 
munist powers from a position of Comparable strength. Also in the event of 
further aggression the United States having rearmed would be able to fulfill its 
obligations under the Charter of the United Nations. To this end the selective- 
service law was extended and is known as Public Law 51. The Eighty-second 
Congress named this the Universal Military Training and Service Act. 

In continuing the draft the Congress of the United States provided for a new 
program of universal military training. Congressional approval of the broad 
outline for a UMT program drawn up by the National Security Training Com 
mission is necessary before it can be put into effect. The Congress must act 
within 45 legislative days after it reconvenes in January. 

The Board of Social Missions on November 13, 1947, recorded its opposition 1 
the then pending congressional bill, H. R. 4278, on UMT for the following rea 
sons: (@) That it will net contribute to the real defense of our country, (0) that 
the exorbitant cost could better be used for other means of national defense, and, 
(c) that it is contrary to the best interests of democracy. 

It is important how to examine the new proposals submitted to the Eighty 


second Congress and make recommendations on them to the people of our chure! 
To this end we present the following judgments for the guidance of the churel 

1. We believe that at the governmental level the best hope for peace lies i 
strengthening the United Nations as an instrument of collective security and of 
creative development in world health, agricultural and industrial life, and mor: 
and political strength. 

2. We recognize that in the present world situation the United States has 
decided to rearm in order that measures of collective security may be undertaken 
by the United Nations. Some form of draft appears to be necessary to achieve 
that end 

3. We are convinced that universal military training is not the best way to 
advance the above policies. 


(a) The decision to raise and maintain standing military forces of from 3 


to 4 million men will make it impossible to undertake UMT on anything mor 
than a token basis. All available young men will be required for the Regular 
services Each of the armed services is planning its UMT program on the basis 
of one instructor to every two trainees. Again an existing manpower shortage 
will be complicated by the initiation of this program. Ii time of shortages of 
building materials and milita miiterial, UMT will create a further drain for 





new facilities 
(b) The training program outlined by the National Security Training Cor 


mission continually emphasizes that the 6 months of UMP can o1 SPrVve as 
orientation period for military life iculcate the sense of re Ss] onsible citizenshi 
and luv the “elementary” basis for further detailed training in the Reserves Ih 
itself it will be ineffective as a SUrLCTLY military Measu ind depend upe Its 
completion in the Reserves for its justification. However, no effecti R ( 
program is in existence, and Congress is still struggling with legislatic hat 
regard It is unwise to depend for long-range military power upot progran 
still to be formulated and enacted. 

(cc) The history of permanent universal military training in other counti 
(i. e., er Pius it World \\ irs | and lI. Japan and Ky mice I World War tl 
indicates that this svstem is no guaranty of military victory "Lhe ilitaryv asks 





for it because it will provide them with a sustained source of manpower without 


the necessity for justifying its need as in the case of the selective-service feature 
of the present Jaw which must be renewed by Congress. Admittedly, the fluctua 


tions in public sentiment that forced the rapid demobilization of our Armed 
Korees after World War If made the formulation and execution of national 
policy very difficult. Nevertheless, we believe a more vital and dynamic national 
policy will be maintained if it has to be regularly referred to Congress for actio 
We prefer the calculated risk of a failure of public and congressional 

hility to the dangers of military bureaucracy. 





See pp. 387 and 70 of Con 





ion Report UMT Foundation of Enduring Natior 
* See pp. 10 and 69, ibid. 
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(d@) Another doubt persists in our minds. Will the training given in UMT 
and the Reserves provide us with militarily efficient forces? Some skills will be 
learned, but will these skills be outmoded by technical developments? We note 
that some military experts disapprove of UMT because it will not produce a 
military force-in-being. 

t. Above all, as Christians, we are opposed to a permanent system of universal 
mnilitary training because it tends to fasten upon the Nation a militaristie spirit 
that would, in our judgment, undermine our democratic and moral standards. 

(a) The Commission views the adoption of UMT as important in that it em- 
phasizes to all young men that “armed conflict * * * has ever been endemic 
in the world.” In the judgment of the Commission, “Too often their early educa- 
tion has failed to impart to them a clear awareness of their implicit obligation to 
bear arms, to pledge their lives to duty and country. Its sudden revelation as a 
hard fact in time of crisis has caused painful psychological shocks which have 
often distorted the true relatiouship of the citizen to the community. This denial 
to our sons of the facts of their world, and the proper interpretation of those 
facts, has been short-sighted and unjust in the extreme, for it has too often left 
them unprepared, in military skills and mental outlook, to face the most basie of 
human challenges.” The implication seems clear that UMT is to accustom our 
youth to the view that war is “endemic” or inevitable and enduring.” We must 
recognize the inevitability of international disagreements and that our generation 
faces a long period of international tension. However, that does not mean that 
war is “endemic.” The experience of other nations has been that universal mili- 
tary training results in the establishment of a military clique in government and 
social life that has often proved subversive of democratic values.* 

(b) The Commission stresses that the moral welfare of the trainees could be 
protected and enhanced by proper leadership and by (1) opportunities for religi- 
ous worship, (2) a character guidance program, and (3) an information and 
educational program. We are not impressed with the present programs of this 
type in the Armed Forces though they have been improved over the years. We 
do not believe that, in a coerced military situation, it is possible to inculcate 
character or religious values as effectively as in a voluntary situation. 

(c) The subjection of the majority of the yvoung men of the Nation to a 
6 months’ period of military training and 71% years of involvement in the Reserve 
program would seriously disrupt their family ties at an important period. It 
would tend to foster in them an acceptance of authority rather than a dependence 
on individual initiative and democratic cooperation. Their schooling in war 
would tend to destroy their sense of religious and ethical values. 

(¢@) The establishment of UMT would tend to distract our Nation from more 
creative efforts for disarmament and peace to military preparations with the 
dangerops consequence of stimulating a war spirit. 

Therefore, we urge the Congress of the United States to consider this report 
in making their decision on the program of universal military training recom- 
mended by the National Security Training Commission and to repeal the section 
of Public Law 51, Kighty-second Congress, entitled the “Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act,” which establishes UMT 

We further urge our people in the United States, as Christian citizens, to 
study this report and to communicate their views to their Senators and Repre 
sentatives in the Federal Congress, to the President, and to the chairmen of the 
Senate and House Committees on the Armed Services, Senator Richard B. Rus 
sell and the Honorable Carl Vinson, respectively. Because Congress may act at 
any time after it convenes on January 8, this must be done immediately. 


STATEMENT ON UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 
(By Darlington Hoopes, national chairman, Socialist Party) 


Peacetime military training fits into the scheme of things in a slave state, but 
is completely out of place in a free country. The basic differences between a 
free, democratic government and a slave state are that in a free country the 
people are supreme, and the government is an instrument of their will, the 
dignity of the individual is respected and his rights are protected, while in a 


See p. 5, ibid 
‘See Jakob Burckhardt, Force and Freedom, pp. 89-41 
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slave state the state is supreme, the individual has no rights, makes no decisions, 
and is merely a cog in a great machine. 

If we are to have a live and vibrant democracy, we must train our youth to 
think for themselves, discipline themselves, to study facts intelligently, and 
to make free choices. Under UMT the Army will take all of our boys at the 
impressionable age of 18, and train them not to think for themselves, not to 
make free choices, but to obey and do as they are told without thinking. They 
will be taught never to question authority, and to respect almost to the point of 
worshipping their superior officers. The extent to which our thinking has 
already been militarized is indicated by the popular demand that a general 
should be our next President, even though his stand on most important issues 
is unknown. 

Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, former chancellor of the University of Chicago, says 

“T was in the Army from the ave of 18 to the age of 20 and cannot recommend 
it as a school of responsible citizenship. I came out lazier and more negligent 
than when I went in. I became an expert at cutting the corners and at the 
elaborate kind of cheating to which privates devote most of their time. The 
essence of this learning to look as though vou are working when you are not 
yppearing to be obedient when you are not, and thinking up and putting over 
pretexts for avoiding any disagreeable work. It stands to reason 
that though free and independent citizens make the best army, the Army is ne 
the best place to make free and independent citizens.” 





It is my firm belief that peacetime UMT, instead of saving, will completely 
destroy those precious democratic liberties which have made our country great 
eacetime UMP will cause rather than prevent war. Other nations will think 
that our vast military establishment is a threat to their security just as we 


think that Russia’s large army is a threat to ours. France and Germany had 
UMT for over 100 years, and both have fought more wars, and lost more 
t 


wars, than those nations which have not had it. Many of our best citizens 
are descended from men who fled from Europe to our shores to escape UMT 


17 
t 


Should we now subject their sons to it? 
As a lawyer, I have a more basic reason for opposing UMT as a means of pre 
serving peace You do not prevent violence between individuals by giving ever) 
in and telling him to get justice for bimself. You establish law and 


Lah a gg 
courts to administer it fairl) We won't prevent war between nations by arming 
ourselves to the teeth. Instead, we will scare other peoples into arming them 
selves against us. The way to prevent war is to establish international law, 
and international courts, which the people will trust If instead of spending S35 
bilion a vear on UMT and 1 percent of that amount on United Nations, we re 

1,! 

i 


versed the figures, we woul 
nent world pence 


have a great deal more reason to hope for perma 


As a Socialist. T am firmly convinced that lasting peace is impossible ong 
as more than half the people of the earth go to bed hungry every night, as Paul 
Comly French, director of CARE, recently said they do. The poverty-stricken 
Inasses of Asin and Africa are awakening to the fact that they do not have 
to starve to death, and strangely enough are rebelling against that prospect If 


we were to spend one-half of the proposed cost of UMT to help thos peoples 


raise their living standards, the resulting good would be a thousand times more 
cffective in preserving world peace 
In short, the Socialist Party, for which I speak, opposes peacetime 


liberties, it will 


universal 


inilitary training, because it will destroy our precious ruin our 
young men, it will not prevent war, and it will make it impossible to do those 


things which alone can preserve world peace 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 
Harrisburg, Pa., January 24, 1952 


To the Honorable Armed Services Committee, House of Representatives, Wash 
ington, D.C 
At the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Council of Churches embracing 21 
denominations, 70 ecclesiastical jurisdictional units, with a constituency of 
2 million members, the following resolution was passed that the Congress o 
the United States reject a policy of universal military training 
(1) Beeause it places trust in military might as the chief hope of main 


taining peace. 
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(2) Because the idea of force is directly opposed to the idea of love to 
which the Christian church is committed. 
(3) Because the implementation of collective security through the United 
Nations makes a military policy based on universal military training as 
unnecessary as it is foreign to the American way of life. 
Respectfully submitted. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 
CHARLES R. ZWEIZIG, 
Choeirman, Department of Social Relations. 


STATEMEN1 IN ©PPOSTTION ro COMPULSORY VPEACETIMI CONSCRIPTION, As 
RECOMMENDED BY HE PRESIDENT’S NATIONAL SECURITY ‘TRAINING COMMIS 
SION IN THE NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING CorPsS AC1 


By Franklin T. Miles, attorney at law, Washington, D. C 


May I open my remarks and preface this statement with my personal and 
sincere expression of gratitude and appreciation to each and every member ot 
your honorable committee for the courtesy extended me in this opportunity to 
present my views for your earnest and timely consideration. 

The views stated herein are entirely my own and not those of any group, al 
though it may be reasonably assumed that my Opinions are somewhat typical of 
most of the average American parents involved in the process of raising, to the 
best of their ability, average American youths. I join with many other proper 
American fathers in a sense of real and genuine interest in the pending bill to 
conscript American youth in peacetime because of its clearly detrimental effect 
upon the future welfare of our sons. My sons happen to be in the age group of 
American youth (Franklin 13, Albert 11, and Stephen S) that stands to be most 
adversely affected if this UMT proposal is ever approved by the Congress 

\ithough my keen personal interest in this conscription measure is based 
mainly upon paternal concern for my sons, it is also related to the fact that the 
maternal grandfather of these boys left France in ISSS, at the sage of 14, to escape 
the tyranny of conscription by coming to our land of personal freedom. Through 
out its entire history the United States has always been a national haven and 
sunctuary to those fleeing from the old, despotic practice of peacetime compulsory 
conscription. However, if political pressures or un-American efforts to follow the 
pitiful example of decadent European nations should lead to approval of the 
pending proposal, then the hitherto gloriously high standing of America as a free 
n 





ution would immediately sink to absolute zero. Also, my sons would then be 
faced with the same alternative presented to their grandfather in France in 
ISSS—either submit to compulsory peacetime conscription, or go elsewhere. It is 


inconceivable that this honorable committee of sincere and patriotic American 
statesmen would vote to establish such a reprehensible condition in these United 
States If such a thing were to happen, I am sure you will all agree that ou 
United States of America could no longer be sung of and spoken of as the land 
the free and the home of the brave 

V\nother meaningful note to be struck in considering the ady SOUL LLEN 
pting young boys just out of high school is the modern trend of “education” 


pub schools and the new responsibilities and obligations forced upon 





oper parents by this trend. Parental responsibility for educating children can 
onger be fulfilled merely by paving s« 1i0OL taxes and seeing to it that 


dren are clean, healthy, properly dressed, and on time for school every day 


Fora number of years proper American parents have been finding it necessary to 
( te evening hours and spare time to a home program Composed of both posi 
constructive teaching and negative, destructive unteaching. Substantial 

| time-consuming positive teaching by parents has become necessary to till the 

Is and vacuums of learning developed through inadequate and insuthcient 
schooling These voids are most pronounced in all matters of knowledge about 


ur own country, such as America’s history, geography, expansion, and develop 
nent Proper patriotic parents want their children to know and respect their 
ition’s heritage and ideals so they will always want to remain citizens of this 
ountry. The modern trend in public school education Goes not include 
atriotic teaching, but, instead, presents to immature minds nefarious propa 
anda for socialism, innocuous world citizenship, and the worthless-in-Korea 
nited Nations Organization. The teaching of American matter is relegated to 


is minor a place as possible and still avoid stirring up militant parental dis 
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satisfaction and discord. If the pending conscription plan is ever approved, not 
mInany, if any, American parents would feel there was any further purpose in 
trying to develop their sons toward becoming worth-while American citizens. 
Such an unwholesome change in parental attitude would be understandable if 
parents are to consider that the future holds nothing better for their sons than 
the uncertainties of regimented and compulsory conscription. Thus, the ap 
proval of this bill will lead to a general Nation-wide brenkdown of the American 
family structure—one of the foundation stones of our American way of life. 

The foregoing expression of views constitutes a summation of this parent’s 
conception of the pending compulsory peacetime conscription measure as stem 
ming from paternal concern for the future welfare of American youth. By a 
logical division of this entire statement, the next section will be devoted to a 
legal concept of the proposed bill stemming from a close and careful reading and 
analysis of the National Security Training Commission's first report to the 
Congress. With only a comparatively short time remaining within which your 
vote must be cast, [ hasten to present my views as an American attorney 

The first report to the Congress by the National Security Training Commis 
sion (hereinafter referred to as “the report’) may be generously considered, 
upon line-by-line analysis, to he tediously repetitious and padded with fallacies 
The report’s weak and fallacious endeavor to substantiate necessity on military 
and other grounds for its unconstitutional and un-American conscription plan 
seems to be hardly worthy of consideration by sincere and honorable American 
statesmen. However, because of the appalling and tragic possibilities contained 
in the plan, this so-called Universal Military Training Act must be examined 
closely at this time 

In order to be actually and factually “universal,” the proposed training plan 
would necessarily have to include each and every male American 18 years of 
age. But this it cannot do because the report states on page 25 that “there must 
be definite minimum physical and mental standards for acceptability.” and no 
one can reasonably believe or suppose that all 18-year-old American boys would 
be acceptable under any set of physical and mental standards. Many American 
youths will not meet military standards and will not be acceptable—therefore, all 
youths will not be conscripted and the plan cannot be fully and actually universal. 
So long as the plan provides for military standards, it cannot be universal—con 
trariwise, if it is universal, it cannot be military. This questionable plan is 
either one or the other, but cannot possibly be both, as misrepresented to the 
American people in the misnomer “Universal Military Training Act.” 

Possibly the reason the report was entitled “Universal Military Training” is 
found in the seeming intent of the Commission to institute an actual program 
of civilian regimentation and enforced servitude under the popular guise of 
defense. Obviously, if compulsory regimentation of civilians could be success 
fully foisted upon the American people as universal military training it would 
be much more likely to be given immediate, steam-rollered approval. That the 
President's Commission anticipates making the purported military training pro- 
gram nonmilitary in the near future may be reasonably assumed from the state 
ment on page 26 of the report that “We find ourselves in agreement with the 
military departments that these standards are low, and we recommend against 
any further reduction so long as UMT is either principally or exclusively a mi 
tary program.’ When and if this proposed compulsory conserip 
shall ever become law and subsequently become nonmilitary as at 








the President’s Commission, then the tried and tested Constitution of the Unit 
States shall no longer afford any kind of bar or protection between American 
people and absolute, despotic rule by men in high places. The Commission’s 
evident intent to enforce involuntary service by conscripted voung Americans in 
whatever kind of civilinn work considered essential by petty bureaucrats pro 
poses on outright violation of the constitutional ban and safeguard against in 
voluntary servitude—-written into our basic law as the thirteenth amendment 
to the United States Constitution 

The President's Commission has drafted and promoted this peacetime measure 
for conscription supposedly on the basis of military necessity. However, today 
the United States is not at war with any other nation: the Congress has been 
sked to appropriate over $50 billion for defense purposes in the coming year 
and all available youths are being snatched from civilian life and comnelles 
by law to serve in the present Military Establishment. Thus the propose: 
scheme is not based upofi actual military needs of America, but merely upor 
alarmist and fallacious suppositions. To enforce a conscription plan founded 


1 
} 
i 


e 


on supposition only is clearly and patently an unreasonable exercise of authority 
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Thus the plan, if approved, will be subject to enforcement by arresting police 
in every city and town. This kind of enforcement would bring about the forcible 


entry into American homes and the forcible seizure of American youth—al! 
because of the proposed plan based on flimsy and unreasonable suppositious 
By proposing such unreasonable search of American homes and the unreason 
able seizure of all 18-year-old American boys, the President's Commission evi 
dently intends another outright violation of the United States Constitution. 
rom the time this country was founded, the Constitution has always protected 
Americans against whimsical tyranny of petty officials by the fourth amendment 
stating that “The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers 
and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be vio 
lated eth 


For the reason that the proposed civilian conscription measure, beguilingly 


entitled the “Universal Military Training Act,” violates both the spirit and the 
letter of the United States Constitution, the pending proposal is unconstitutional 
and is un-American in its attempt to subvert the intent and purpose of ow 
constitutional form of government. 

This unconstitutional and un-American proposal will surely be defeated if 
all members of this honorable committee wil simply vote as loyal and sincere 
American statesmen determined to uphold the Constitution of the United States 
and to protect the welfare of each and every American citizen. 

Thank you again for this opportunity to present my views. 


TESTIMONY OF Dr. EpGArR FULLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY NATIONAL COUNCIL O} 
(CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS, ON H. R. 5904, RECOMMENDATIONS SUBMITTED By 
THE NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING COMMISSION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this is to submit the consensus 
of opinion among the State superintendents and commissioners of education of 
the States, Territories, and island dependencies concerning the recommendations 
for universal military training made by the National Security Training Com- 
mission, as incorporated in H. R. 5904. 

The chief State school officers differ widely in their general attitudes about 
universal military training. Very recent information shows 20 percent very 
much in favor ot it, 380 percent somewhat in favor of it, 30 percent somewhat 
opposed to it, and 20 percent very much opposed to it. 

In regard te what Congress ought to do about UMT now, they are in closer 
agreement. Less than 20 percent believe Congress should enact any kind of UMT 
program now; more than 71 percent favor postponement of action either fo: 
the present or permanently. 

Last year the chief State school officers were strongly of the opinion that it 
Was incorrect to enact Selective Service Act extension and authorization for a 
system of UMT together in the same bill. The former was necessary, but the 
latter was a rider which appeared to deserve consideration on its own merits. 
The legislation of last year has left a bad impression with many Americans, and 
they do not feel quite right about it. The way the authorization of last year 
went on the statute books has solidified opposition to the bill now presented. 

Under present conditions, UMT cannot in fact be more than stand-by legisla- 
tion, because all militarily eligible men in the age groups it affects are needed, 
and will for some time continue to be needed, for at least 24 months of regu 
lar military service. Our position continues to be that the provisions for UMT 
ought to be written into law only as the time approaches when it will be 
feasible to place them in effect. 

According to reliable reports since the current hearings began, proposals not 
specifically referred to in the National Security Training Commissions’ report 
are now being seriously considered in connection with that report. One of these 
proposals concerns a volunteer plan, whereby some 5,000 men would be inducted 
into UMT each month for a year, given the UMT training, and then required 
to serve an additional 18 months in the armed services. 

This proposal would merely substitute 3 months of basic and 3 months of 
specialized training for the customary 4 months of basic training and the first 
2 months of duty in the armed services. It is difficult to see in what respects 
this proposal is enough different from present practices in the asmed services 
to justify enactment of the UMT statutory framework proposed in connection 
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with it. It appears that the armed services could train their men in the pro 
posed way without any new legislation at all if they believe it is better than 
their present practices. The Fort Knox experiment should have supplied any 
experimental conclusions likely to result from such a program. Altogether, there 
is a quality about this and other proposals that is not regarded favorably, be 
cause they appear to be in the nature of excuses merely to enact stand-by statutes 

We believe the proposals of the National Security Training Commission are in 
numerous respects well considered. When the Nation approaches the time 
when some such sort of near-universal training program such as the Commis 
sion recommends may be placed in effect, we believe the Commission's report 
could well be considered, along with what has been learned in the interim, in 
making long-range plans for military security. In view of the fact that condi 
tions constantly change and cannot be accurately foreseen, this would result in 
a better law for the time it can be used than can be formulated at present. We 
believe legislation which cannot be anything in substance except stand-by legis 
lation should not be passed until it can be used, Selective service meets all 
present needs and those of the foreseeable future. 


STATEMENT ON UNIVERSAL. MILITARY ‘TRAINING SUBMITTED BY AMERICAN CIV 
LIBERTIES UNION, NEW YorK, N. \ 


The American Civil Liberties Union has consistently taken the position that 
Government conscription of individual lives is a complete denial of what ought 
to be a basic civil liberty. Conscription for war or preparation for war raises 
special problems because it constrains some men to do that to which they ar 
opposed by religious or philosophic conviction. 

However, the grim facts of our troubled times have compelled the Civil Liberties 
Union to recognize the imperative claims imposed upon us all by the necessity 
to maintain our national security. In time of war or under imminent threat 
of war, it has seemed generally evident to our citizens that the fairest and 
most efficient way to provide military forces is by means of conscription and 
the assignment of men through selective service. 

Hence, the American Civil Liberties Union did not oppose the draft law 
which was adopted in 1940, In 1945, it felt that the case for compulsory mili 
tary training as essential to national security was by no means strong enough 
to override the grave objections to conscription in the name of liberty This 
fact is set forth in its resolution of that vear, which it reaffirmed in 1947. 

Although we now face a very different set of facts and problems than it 
1945 or 1947, although peril to national security is great and imminent, and 
although clearly it lies beyond the competence of the ACLU in the name of 
freedom now to oppose measures for selective service which in earlier emer- 
gencies it has accepted, it does have a right to ask three things: 

1. In the current emergency which may require conscription, the present 
selective service law should be revised to give more generous protection 1 
the rights of conscience. The sincerity of conscientious objection should not 
be judged by the test of a religious formula so narrow as to exclude ethical or 
humanistic beliefs. A way should be found as in Great Britain during the 
Second World War to permit sincere objectors to render useful service to 
society rather than to confine them in jails. 

2. Everything possible should be done to make it clear that conscription is 
an emergency measure. We believe that an extended selective service law 
should not be accompanied by a universal military training law. The latter, 
in the light of history, would seem far more likely to create a spirit of mili- 
tarism hostile to democratic liberties, to prepare the way psychologically for 
totalitarian practices, and to become accepted as a regular feature of educa 
tion, even in times of peace. Selective service is obviously intended for a 
particular emergency, even if it should be made very comprehensive. Man’s 
ability to abandon conscription will be a measure of his capacity to maintain 
both peace and freedom. 

3. Everything possible should be done by Congress to eliminate the remaining 
racial discrimination in the Armed Forces. 
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YOUNG PROGRESSIVES OF AMERICA, 
Vew York, N. Y., January 28, 1952 
Chairman Carn. VINSON, 
Committee on Armed Service . Hlouse Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DreaAR CHAIRMAN VINSON: With reference to your letter to our organization, 
dated January 21, 1952, refusing our request to testify before the Armed Serv 
ices Committee hearings on the recommendations concerning universal military 
training, lay we state the fellowing: 

The proposed recommendations on universal military training are of most 
direct and immediate concern to American young people. Young people have 
the greatest to gain or lose as a result of the action to be taken by Congress 
on universal military training following the testimony before vour committee. 

Therefore, we feel strongly that your refusal to us, a vouth organization which 
has concerned itself first and foremost with the special problems confronting 
youth today as a result of our Government's gigantic armament program, is 
completely unjustified. Our organization exists because we recognize that youth 
have special problems, and because we feel vouth must have a voice in solving 
those problems. We attempt to represent the best interest and traditions of 
American youth and people in our every action. It is for this reason that we 
felt and feel deep responsibility concerning the proposed recommendations on 
universal military training and wished to present our point of view. 

We again request permission to appear before the Committee on Armed 
Services to present testimony. If this correspondence reaches you at the con- 
f commitee hearings, we ask your permission to submit our prepared 
statement concerning the proposed recommendations on universal military train- 
ing to the Committee on Armed Services for its serious Consideration. 

Respectfully, 


Ciusion 


Davip G. McCanns, Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF KEITH ELLINWOOp, CONESUS, N. Y 


I have come here today to urge the rejection of universal military training. 
v reasons, | think; will not have occurred to many of vou. They are reasons 
forged in 25 tragic, wasted vears of my own experience. 

In 1916, 2 weeks after I graduated from high school, I entered junior military 
training camp. Plattsburg was considered a model camp, but practically every 
boy in it drank, and drank heavily. When vou regiment lively young men, forbid 
them to act as they please, but at all times to follow authority, drill them never 
to question, but always to obey, take away all freedom of choice and action, you 
eave a man only frustration and boredom, only two things to think about—a 
ttle and a woman 
As I said, IT started to drink at Plattsburg at 18. The pattern T established 
there was my pattern for the next 25 vears. My case is not unique. Tt is com- 
monplace, As T walk the prison corridors, I see far too many parallels. It 

as only luck that IT was cured, a luck I try to pay for by working to help reha- 


bilitnte mv fellow aleoholies. I have heen in the work for S vears. 5 of those 
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years among the alcoholics in State and Federal prisons. 
Warden Duffy of San Quentin Prison says that 70 percent of the men in prison 


n this country are in prison because of aleoholism—for crimes committed under 
» influence of aleohol or crimes committed to get aleohol. Recently Governor 


lie 
Dewey told the press that New York State spends $25 million each year on 
its prisons Applying Warden Duffy's ratio, that means $1714 million annually 


0 inecarcerate the problem drinkers of New York State. But this is not the 
entire cost. There are the families of alcoholic prisoners and the experts in 
welfare work estimate the cost of their care is double that of the prisoners them- 
selves, Thus the taxpayers of one State alone must provide $5214 million every 
single vear because of the scourge of alcoholism. 

The Veterans’ Administration has refused to consider the disease of aleoholism 
as service-connected disability. Why? TI have not the slightest doubt it is 
because they have nether funds, nor the hospitals, nor the staff to cope with the 


numbers of ex-Gl’s who are alcoholics today. The public pays for them in another 
way—not through the Veterans’ Administration, but through the prison system 
and the relief rolls And we are saving nothing of the cost in human terms— 


ives wasted, families torn asunder, hearts broken. And we are saying nothing 
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of the cost to society. And we are not even mentioning the cost of alocholism 
outside prison walls. 

The social pressure to drink, to escape from unbearable tensions, is far greater 
than in 1916. Throw impressionable high-school boys into military training 
and you throw many of them inevitably into alcoholism. For I cannot see how 
any sort of military training is going to create an atmosphere in which young 
men can grow morally stronger. The necessity to obey, to do what you are told, 
not to think, not to question, the galling lack of freedom results in such frustra 
tion that aleohol offers apparently the only escape. 

Surely our Nation has already enough moral corruption, enough juvenile 
delinquency, enough crime, enough alcoholism. The right answer cunnot be to 
add more of it. Particularly when we do so with the lives of young men who, 
according to our American tradition, should have something to say in working 
out their own destiny. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES EE. BATTEN OF THE COUNCIL OF CHRISTIAN SOCTAL PROGRESS 
OF THE AMERICAN BAprist CONVENTION 


Iam Charles E. Batten, dean of the Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, 
Pa. I speak here by request of the Council on Christian Social Progress of the 
American Baptist Convention (a denomination of approximately 144 million 
members with 7,000 churches ). 

| wish to express our appreciation at the courtesy you have extended in giving 
this opportunity to testify against the recommendations and proposed legisla- 
tion as found in First Report to the Congress by the National Security Training 
Commission. 

First, I wish to present the following resolution, passed by the delegates at our 
last annual meeting, held in Buffalo, N. Y., June 15, 1951: 

“Whereas our convention has repeatedly voiced opposition to compulsory 
universal military service as undemocratic, ineffective, and unnecessary, and 
leading toward a garrison state; and 

“Whereas the present crisis is blinding many Americans to the evils in 
herent in universal military service as they search for a more adequate basis 
of internal security ; and 

“Whereas there is an attempt to use the present emergency as justification 
for inaugurating a permanent program of universal military service in 
peacetime; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we reaffirm our opposition to universal military service 
in peacetime as contrary to the American way of life, and in itself consti 
tuting one of the greatest threats to future peace efforts.” 

This is the latest of several similar resolutions that have been passed by our 
denomination before, during, and after World War If, even though we are not 
one of the historic and pacifist churches. 

As the resolution states, compulsory peacetime military conscription is un 
democratic and strikes at the very basis of our American way of life. The men 
who founded our country sought to safeguard us from military control by mak 
ing the military subordinate to the civil. Yet there is to an alarming extent an 
increasing participation of the military in policy making and diplomatic activi 
ties in our country and there seems to be a growing tendency on the part of the 
Government to settle international disagreements through military pressures 
and techniques. 

Universal peacetime military conscription is not American but European. It 
has been practiced for centuries and it has proved that it does not prevent wars, 
for Europe has been the center of the two great recent ones. Yet, the strong 
democracies, England and the United States, who won both conflicts did not have 
peacetime conscription up to World War If. 

Pearl Buck has written (Christian Century, December 15, 1951): “Our ances- 
tors forsook Europe, many of them in order to escape such conscription as UMT, 
because they had learned by experience that where all men prepare for war, war 
becomes inevitable. It is strange irony now, after winning the worst of world 
wars, we should believe that peace depends upon training, net for peace and the 
prevention of war, but for war itself and the shaping of young men’s minds 
toward war.” 

Proponents of the report have said that it will aid democratic principles be 
cause of its elements of inclusiveness and universality. But democracy is not 
achieved by pouring every one into the sume mold Nor does it come about by 
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having them submit involuntarily to the same uniform pattern. Were this true, 
Germany, and Russia would have been the great democracies. 

No; democracy means that men shall have a voice in the selection of their 
leaders, a vote in determining the conditions under which they live and work, 
nnd the opportunity for the development of self-reliance and the ability to 
ussume responsibility. It further means the absence of a system of caste 
and the equality of all men. The military system is the exact antithesis of 
this. We Americans have been characterized by the fundamental features of 
democratic living. We have known how to make independent judgments, to 
ussume responsibility as free citizens. We have been willing to risk a certain 
amount of authoritarianism and increased control over our lives in times of 
war to build an army in a period of crisis. But to commit ourselves to such 
i pattern of action as normal peacetime activity is to invite the very total- 
ifarianism against which we have recently fought two wars. 

Our resolution further points out that UMT is ineffective. There is nothing 
n the system that will assure a “trained and ready reserve” as stated in the 
report. It has been shown in the present emergency that it has taken from 
7 months to 1% years to prepare reservists for combat duty. In order to 
tight efficiently today men have to be prepared to operate in combat units in 
specific ways. This requires specific training. If UMT trainees are called 
up for actual front-line duty they would need additional training. 

UMT will be ineffective in building strong national defense, for even the 
report stresses that in addition to the training program it is hoped that Congress 
will adopt a “vigorous and efticient reserve program.” It further states on 
page 69: “We emphasize that UMT is only one of several elements vital to 
our military security. Failure to recognize this truth could be dangerous if 
UMT were, for example, to become an excuse for the precipitate reduction of 
our standing forces.” Thus it would seem that UMT will have little effeet upon 
the reduction of the size of a standing army. 

Further, even though the law is passed it cannot be put into effective opera- 
tion at this time without jeopardizing our present selective service program. 
The Commission agrees that if the present strength of our Armed Forces is 
to be maintained the UMT program cannot be instituted now, All available men 
ure needed for the present system. In addition, it is agreed that this is not 
emergency legislation, but it is to be a plan for normal future peacetime living. 
\{t the same time, it is agreed that it cannot be put into effect until after the 
present emergency. It is the better part of wisdom to wait until a time when 
people, not under the pressure of such a period as this, can consider more rea- 
sonably means by which they can work out a long-range program for a more 
adequate basis of internal security. The present crisis is blinding many of our 
citizens to the evils inherent in such a program of UMT. 

There is much truth in the statement made by Gen, Douglas MacArthur last 
August, when he testified before a congressional committee. He said: “I should 
advise most seriously, if I were considering UMT that I would wait and get 
through the emergeney that faces us now, and then on what has resulted, and 
what exists then, I would sum up the facts and make my decision.” 

The cost is almost prohibitive in view of what we can expect in benefits 
$4,187,983,600 the first year and a recurring annual expenditure of $2,158,746,200. 
In 2 years it would cost more than the total valuation of all church property in 
the United States ($5,234,979,598). In our whole history the total endow- 
ments of all our colleges and universities equal about half of the cost of the 
first year of UMT. The amount expended on public education in this country 
in elementary and high schools for 194849 was only slightly in exeess of the 
cost of the first year’s program and yet more than 30 times the number of per- 
sons were served than is anticipated in UMT. It is estimated that the first 2 
years of the program would cost the taxpayers of this country 39 times as 
much as all the member countries of the entire world spend on the United 
Nations during the same period—almost 6% billions for a program of UMT, 
giving 6 months training to young men in this country, and only $162 million 
to the one organization which we believe to be the greatest hope for world peace. 

I have said nothing of the dislocation of American life by putting all young 
men of 18 into training camps and then having these men in a Reserve program for 
7% vears. Think of the effect of this on our colleges, universities, and pro- 
fessional schools. To go into detail about the threats to the morality of our 
vouth posed by UMT would take more space than has been used in this testi- 
mony, Adequate provisions just have not been made in the report to insure 
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of whom will be out of 
Such things cannot be 
of a local 


safeguards for the morals of our young men, many 
their home communities for the first time in their lives. 
left just to the discretion of a commanding officer or a committee 
community. 

We all agree that we want a strong country and one that will be able to 
maintain its place of leadership among the nations. The lesson of history is 
that such leadership will not be strengthened by universal military peacetime 
In our day such leadership will come through a living demonstra 


conscription. 
justice, righteousness, truth, and 


tion of democracy and all that it stands for- 
a guaranty of equal opportunity for all men. 
(Whereupon, at 2:42 p. m., a recess was taken, to reconvene at 10 


a.m. Thursday, January 31, 1952.) 
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UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 





THURSDAY, JANUARY 31, 1952 


Houser oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington. ae OR 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman of the 
committee) presiding. 

The CHarrmMan. Let the committee come to order. Is Congressman 
Armstrong in the committee room 4 

( No response. ) 

The CHatrMan, Now, members of the committee, yesterday Mr. 
Brownson, Mr. Lantaff, and Mr. Curtis, three of our colleagues, sub- 
mitted some proposal that they had with reference to utilizing the 
senior-high-school ROTC set-up. So yesterday afternoon I made 
some inquiry in regard to the situation with reference to senior high 
schools, and I want to put these figures in the record. There are today 
21.300 senior high schools. Of that number, 265 senior high schools 
have ROTC. There are 62,554 boys in the 265 schools taking senior- 
high-school ROTC training. 

The total number of male students in the 21.300 high schools are 
2 640.000, 

Now there are 975 high schools that have a male enrollment of less 
than 12 male students. There are 2,686 high schools that have bet ween 
12 and 25 male students. There are 2.548 high schools that have 
between 25 and 50. And the average age in high school would be 
between 15 and 18. If these boys are taken under the plan sugvested 
by our colleagues, then it would mean that boys between 15, 16,17, and 
up to 1S would be put in the Reserve and then subject to call. Then 
that would be the group that the defense of the country would be 
miaindy dependent upon. 

Now, I just want that in the record. 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman, will you tell me the source of those 
fioures / 

The CHamrman, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buaxprorp. The Federal Security Agency, Departinent of Ed- 
ucation, 

The CHarrMan. Of course we didn’t go into that to figure how many 
instructors, but this is 

Mr. BLANpDForD. I can give the number of teachers. 

The Caarman. All right, how many instructors / 

Mr. Buanprorp. I cannot give you ROTC instructors. I can give 
vou the number of male teachers there are in all the high schools. 
~ Mr. Durnam. Could you know how many instructors they have in 
the present operation ¢ 
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Mr. Bianprorp. No; but I can find that out, Mr. Durham. 


The Cuarrman. I just wanted that in the record. Is Congressman 


Armstrong here ? 
Mr. Smart. He is not back here from his speaking engagement. 


The CrairMan. See if we can’t get a few more members before we 


start off with General Hershey, as he will be our last witness. ‘This 
very important. 

Mr. Suarer. I want to state for the record I am glad these rea! 
estate boys come only once a year. 

( Pause.) 


The CuHarrMan. Now let the committee come to order. Now the 


last witness that the committee has scheduled for hearing is Maj. Ger 
Lewis b. Hershey, Director of Selective Service. 1 state to the men 


bers who have just come in, we called the name of Mr. Armstrong and 


he did not ap pear. So when we finish with General Hershey, we wil 
close the hear ings. 

General He rshey, it is always a pleasure for the committee to hav 
the benefit of your wise counsel and advice. Go ahead now in you 
own way and make your statement. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. LEWIS B. HERSHEY, DIRECTOR, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE 


General Hersury. Thank you. Mr. Chairman and members of the 


Armed Services Committee, because of the deep conviction which | 
have held for so many years that this country must adopt universa| 
military training if it is to survive, I have studied with deepest interes! 
the fine report Which the Universal Military Training Commissior 
has submitted to the Congress, particularly the draft of legislation 
proposed by the commission to provide full implementation for 
universal military training program. 

Although a great many people have already appeared before yout 
committee and stressed the importance of pons a universal military 
training program into immediate effect, 1 deem it of such great in 
portance that I want to repeat it here. The sooner a universal 1 
tary training program is put into eflect—and an adequate aeauhe 
built up—the sooner we can afford to reduce the size of the standing 
Armed Forces without consequent danger to our national security 

While there seems to be no list agreement among those f: amili: ar \ ith 
the needs of national defense that a universal military traiming pro 
gram should be started and no disagreement that it should be started 
now, there does seem to be some expression of doubt that the Selectiy 
Service System can operate a selective service and a universal mi] 
tary training program at the same time. It can and it must. 

I think it necessary that we explore the present available manpower 
pool in view of the very obvious fact that to train men we must have 
men to train. We have some 12 million plus now who are registered : 
3.500.000 are over 26. Take them away from the 12,000,000 and you 
have 8.500.000, 

The Cuarrman. General, I want to give around to members of the 
committee now a table that will help you while you listen to what 
the general has to say. Now pass this table of the manpower situa- 
t1on. 
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General Hersuey. In the statement I use round figures and do not 
go into the detail that you will = on the table. 

The Cuarman. All right. Now the members can follow from your 
statement and the tabulation before them. 

General Hersuey. From the 8,500,000 you subtract the 2,000,000 
who are already in the Armed Forces and the total goes down to 6.- 
500,000. When you take from that 2 million veterans who are unde 
26, you have 414 million. Subtract a million fathers and it leaves 
you three and a half million. There is a half million between 18 and 
18% and are not yet liable. That gives you a remainder of 3 million. 

Now the remainder melts with amazing and disconcerting rapidity 
When you subtract the farmers, the students, men deferred for occu 
pational and other reasons, plus those not classified, and 1,200,000 
physically or mentally rejected. It dwindles to just about a round 
million. And of these, if our experience in the past is any criteria, 
about one-half will eventually, that is 500,000 will eventually enter 
the service. 

This sketchy view of the Manpower pool, coupled with what we 
know of the present manpower requirements of the Armed Forces. 
makes it obvious that to insure sufficient men to meet the needs 
the Armed Forces we must make sure that each man serves his 24 
months’ active duty, including the 6-month training period. 

We must start with fewer numbers than we would otherwise desire. 
The inauguration of a full-scale universal military training program 
should be so constituted that we can proceed from where we now are 
toa full-scale program which provides adequate reserves. But it mus 
be started now. 

It necessarily follows, therefore, that universal military training 
must begin on a modest scale and be fully developed as rapidly as 
possible. It would further follow that universal military training 
becomes a phasing-in operation, and as it proceeds the present system 
of selection and induction can be reduced. I do not mean to imply 
that some service will not be requ ired of those who train under es 
program, because such service will necessarily be required until suc 
time as a reduction in the size of the Armed Forces can be vately 
achieved, 

It would seem that the modest beginning of a universal military 
training program must not wait for some distant date; it must start 
now. 

As time goes by and the program develops, it would hol be too long 
before we arrive at the place where every young man reaching 15 years 
of age, as a prerequisite to any type of deferment, would be required 
to undergo the 6 months’ training in the universal military training 
program. The objective, of course, is to broaden this program to the 
point where every militarily usable young man_is undergoing this 
training and the Reserve forces will have reached the position where 
we can materially reduce the numbers of the active Armed Forces if. 
as we all hope, international tension has been alleviated. 

I repeat that I believe it is of the utmost importance that we have 
legislation which will implement the universal military training law 
and that it be made effective immediately. That is the primary con 
sideration, and I do not wish to depart from that position one iota, but 
I do want to point out’ two dangers that must not be overlooked. 
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The first concerns the danger of creating in the public minds the 
idea that the universal military training program will not in a rela- 
tively short time become universal in actuality simply because uni 
versal military training inductions must of necessity begin gradually 
and with small numbers. 

The second danger les in the possibility of building the delusion 
that UMT for 6 months will serve as a cure-all for all our military 
manpower procurement problems. It won't. And if we give these 
young men 6 months’ training, and then calculate—and per ait them 
to caleulate—that their obligations are all fulfilled, we are h. aded for 
serious trouble. I believe we should make it crystal Clear that com- 
pletion of that 6 months’ training is not the end of their obligation, 
but merely the beginning. Gentlemen, as always, it has been an ex 
treme privilege and honor to be allowed to come before you. 

The CHatrMan. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Suorr. We admire you for your honesty. 

The CuatmrmMan. Mr. Short, any questions / 

Mr. Suorr. General Hershey and I have debated this in Congress, 
out of Congress, over the air. 

The CiammMan. Now, members of the committee, let’s analyze this 
manpower situation, From it I see the total number of men registered 
is 12,541,303. Men over the age of liability, 3 million. Men under the 
age of liability, 4 million. Total number not within age of lability, 
3.945.000. Number of men within the age of liability, 8,595,676. Now, 
that is your pool, isn’t it, 8,595,676 ? 

General Hersury. Those are the men who are liable; yes, sir. 

The CuarmMan. That is right. 

Now from that a great many deductions take place—— 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman, 1 would like to inquire why vou feel it 
is necessary to carry along as In the group of men registered those who 
at one time or another were registered but because of the passing of 
vears are overage. Why dont you drop them out if they are overage / 

General Hersury. Because they are still lable for registration and 
still liable to maintain with us a status of what they are doing, because 
under the 1948 act they have the Habilities of registrants which they. 
do hot lose. 

The Ciamuan. Then the committee can understand and the coun- 
try can understand—— 

Mr. Cote Well—— 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Cole, they are also liable for induction under 
the 1951 law up to the age of 35 if on June 19 they were deferred. 

Mr. Core. Then they are not overage / 

General Hersury. Well, the ones who are overage or were overage 
last June have no liability. The ones who have ever been deferred 
who get overage after last June retain their lability until 35. But 
they retain their liability to maintain a status of registrant even if they 
do not have lability. The idea was, of course, by keeping this group, 
track of them, if the Congress ever did have the necessity of increasing, 
they know exactly what they have in this pool of registrants. 

The CuarmmMan. Well, then the committee can understand that the 
manpower pool available is 8,595,676, is that correct / 

General Hersury. Yes, sir; they are liable. Of course, within the 
general liability there are at the present time through acts of Congress 
certain legal—— 
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The Cuairman. That is right. ’ 

General Hersury. Restrictions which will be taken up later. 

The CuatkmMan. But your pool starts off with 8 million men, we 
will say. 

General Hersney. Twenty-six and under. 

The Cuairman. All right. And then under the statute certain 
deferments or exceptions are given, which total 4,056,000. So that 
brings you down to 4,538,000. And then the law goes on and gives 
further deferments, until you come on down that you have a pool of 
1,190,686 jnen. That is correct now, isn’t it, that is your pool? 

Genera Hersuey. Yes, sir. 

The CuarMan. Now out of that pool, there are further deferments 
and it makes a net pool of only 900,000 out of 8,595,676, is that correct ? 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Is that correct, now? 

General Hersury. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Then the country can understand that out of a 
manpower pool of 8,595,676 you have available for service 900,512, 
just about 1 man out of every 8 or 9 

Mr. Corr. Ten. 

The CHamman. One man out of ten—— 

Mr. Coir. Pretty near. 

The Cuairman. Is subject for military duty, is that correct now, 
General ! 

General Hersury. Yes, sir. That is a projection until June 30, 
1952, the 900,000 is. 

The Cuatrman. Now the same rules and regulations with reference 
to deferment for UMT, I mean for service would apply to UMT? 

General Hersury. No, sir; I wouldn't so consider it because UMT 
is a thing that I consider in 5 years we ought to phase in so there 
would be no deferments, relatively no deferments. I do not have 
agreement with very many people perhaps, but I include the training 
of individuals who are at the present time not accepted for service 
and therefore, that tends to increase. 

The Cramman. All right, now, so the committee can get it thor- 
oughly in mind to see where we are 

Mr. Suorr. You mean the crippled, halt, and physically handi- 
capped are to be taken in 

General Hersury. I suppose there is a degree of handicap but there 
are many people that are not now acceptable that I happen to believe 
should be acceptable. 

Mr. Suorr. They could serve in some capacity / 

General Hersury. That is right. And the man who normally will 
have to be deferred to farm: It doesn’t mean he cannot take 6 months 
so Ina great emergency when we couldn't farm any more that he would 
have had the minimum of training. That is true of the apprentice, 
that is true of the college student, that is true of a great number of 
people. So there isa great many people that you would defer if you 
are going to hold them for long service, but I think it is quite un- 
hecessary— 

Mr. Duriam. Your argument there, General, is the fact that you 
would train not only that 1 out of every 10 men but you are going to 
train 10 men out of the total number / 
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General Hersuey. Well, probably 8 out of 10 will be a very good 
average. But certain that ought to be the ideal:to which we strive, 
instead of 1 out of 10, 8 out of 10. 

Mr. Durnam. At the present time the obligation falls on about | 
out of 10 of the whole population, isn’t that true? 

General Hersney. That is true, but that of course is complicated 
by the fact that we have a large veteran population in the upper part 
of the 26 age bracket and that doesn’t necessarily repeat itself. And 
we also figured in there the individuals who are already in. In other 
words, you will note here there are 2 million registrants who are 
already in the service. So therefore, they should be added to numbers 
that we are. getting, because we already got them. But we cannot get 
them again. So far as our pool is concerned they are gone. 

Mr Suarer. General, have you given any thought to when we start 
on our capsule diet ? 

General Hersuey. I beg your pardon, sir! 

Mr. Suarer. When we,start on the capsule diet ? 

General Hersuey. On the capsule diet. 

Mr. Suarer. Take all these boys. Yes. 

General Hersury. Do you mean—— 

Mr. Suarer. No food. 

General Hersuery. Well, that is true. I suppose you have always 
to worry about a great many things, but if you have to worry between 
reduced rations perhaps that are reduced because we have used people 
for military service, although I don’t believe we are approaching it 
very closely, and you are on reduced rations because somebody is deal 
ing them out to you because you no longer are running your own busi- 
ness, I take the former. However, 1 don’t believe we are confronted 
with either of them. The price that farms are selling for now is not 
quite an indication that the situation is quite as bad as we sometimes 
thing it is, but I have a great deal of sympathy with the farm business. 
You know, you drive everytime you go home, I think, I hope you do, 
up past this rather modest farm that Iam connected with. 

Mr. Suarer. Yes, neighbor. | Laughter. | 

The Cuarrman. Now, General—— 

Mr. Suarer. You are going to have a tough time selling it, too, 
I'm afraid. 

The Cuarrman. Let’s see if we understand it. The boy 18 years of 
uge registers. He registers when he gets 18 years of age. 

General Hrrsuey. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Now the law sets up certain deferments for those 
that register; isn’t that correct ? 

General Hersuey. In the first place, he isn’t liable for 6 months for 
service after he registers. And then there is an additional 6 months 
that he cannot be taken if there is anybody in his board available for 
service. So to all intents and purposes at the present time the first 
year of his registration is not a vear of service. 

The Cnuarrman,. All right. Now—— 

General Hersury. Without going 





The CuammMan. When a boy gets 18 years of age he registers, we 
all understand that. 
General Hersuey. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuatrman, Then assume UMT is in operation. He goes be- 
fore the draft board. Now the draft board has certain deferments 
fixed by statute and certain deferments fixed by regulations— 

Mr. Corz. Not for training. Does the statute provide deferments 
for training ? 

General Hersiry. We have deferments, yes, sir, but the Congress 
is now considering what they will defer and what they will not defer 
when they implement the training law. 

Mr. Cote. That isn’t in the law yet. 

General Hersuey. No, sir—well, there isn’t any implementation for 
universal training, no. 

Mr.-Bianprorp. No, sir. There are two statutory deferments even 
for UMT trainee: the boy in high school and the boy in college at 
the time he receives his first induction notice, under the Commission’s 
recommendations, that boy will still retain a statutory deferment, as 
contrasted with the Presidential authority to issue other regulations, 

Mr. Suorr. Until he completes his year. 

Mr. Coir. That is not in the law today. 

Mr. Buanp¥Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coir, Exemption from service. 

Mr. Buanprorp, Also exemption from training. 

The Cnamman. Training. 

Mr. Core. All right. 

The Cuamman. Then that is the only deferment, those that are 
already fixed by statute that the draft board would give to one being 
called up for training ¢ 

General Hersiey. So far as I know, ves. I don’t know about the 
divinity student and the minister and all that has heretofore been 
deferred. Iam not enough of a technician—— 

The Cuamman. Now the same rules for deferment for service are 
not applicable for deferment for training, except those fixed by the 
statute. 

General Hersurny. Yes. 

The Cnairman. That is correct. 

General Hersney. I think that is very true. 

The Cuairman. All right. 

Then you have a pool of 900,000 and out of that pool of 900,000 
will vou have sufficient to maintain an armed service of 3,700,000 and 
at the same time inaugurate on a limited seale the UMT program / 

General Hersuery. Yes. 

The Cuairman. What? 

General Hersury. Yes. 

The Cnatrman. How large would the limited program be, bearing 
in mind that your service would be 3,700,000 4 

General Hersney. Well, most of our discussion has been for this 
vear on a basis of 60,000. IT personally don’t think that is necessarily 
the limiting numbers. Because one of the reasons that I haven’t given 
as much consideration to the maximum we could take was that I 
thought the limitations on facilities would be the limiting thing and 
that we could furnish all that they could furnish facilities for. And 
60.000 has been the most. I think we could furnish more than that. 

Mr. SuHorr. Will the 60,000 or any number that might be decided 
upon be an additional or an integral part of the 314 million? 
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General Hersuey. Three and a half million force? Under the pla 


that we are discussing now, it would result in merely channeling the 


water out of the stream above the point where we are taking it out 


now, processing it and feeding it back in even before the boy became 
liable, and therefore it wouldn’t. be any loss to the manpower pool. 


The CHamman. Well, put it this way as far as the record is con 
cerned: if you put in 60,000 trainees now, would that be an additio: 
to the 3,700,000 or would it be a part of the 3,700,000? 

General Hersey. Not if you follow out the plan that I understanc 
I am discussing to base it on individuals who are going to serve afte: 
they complete their training, and therefore, they are a part of the 314, 
million and therefore, about all you lose is perhaps 2 months addi 
tional training. Instead of 4 months you have 6. But the numbers 
first of all they are part of the 314 million and secondly while they 
may come out earlier from the pool they do not lower the pool anj 
more than they would if they came out a year or so later. So there- 
fore they are no loss against the ‘pool. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. BLranprorp. General, the plan under discussion is always sub 
ject to the law which permits the President to order reservists to 
active duty. Now one of the contentions or the contention of many 
of the veterans’ organizations that appear before the committee is 
that you do not have a true universal military training program if 
you order a man to train for 6 months and then immediately order 
him to active duty. You are merely substituting UMT for selective 
service and paying him $30 a month. The proposition that the or- 
ganizations have presented to this committee, which the committee 
has considered, is the proposition of taking men for 6 months of 
training and then putting them in Reserve units and then the Con- 
gress will have to determine prior to July 1, 1953, assuming the Re- 
serve bill is passed, in what numbers Reserves may hereafter be called. 
Now the question is, Can we take people from the manpower pool to- 
day on a limited seale, train them for 6 months, and send them home 
after 6 months of training, assuming it is on a small basis, and still 
maintain our Armed Forces? 

In other words, we might have to adopt a fish-bowl system through- 
out the local boards whereby all the people who would be inducted 
for that 6-month training would be selected by numbers, so there 
would be no discrimination. But those boys would be inducted for 
6 months and then would be sent home to join a Reserve unit subject 
to call in the Ready Reserve, in such numbers as the Congress may 
determine. That is what these organizations have contended is a 
true universal military training program. 

Mr. Suorr. And they will be called for an additional 18 months, 
don’t worry about that. It is not for 6 months, but for 2 years. 

Mr. Suarer. I am wondering what is going to become of the plan 
that has been drawn by the Commission? What is going to happen 
to that if you get vonr nose under the tent here? It seems to me 
the Army has a plan, the Defense Department has a plan, you have 

plan. But what is going to happen to the plan we have to vote 
on after it is adopted by Congress, if it is adopted? TI think that 
because of the confusion in your Department, General Hershey, in 
the Defense Department, the different plans that have been presented 
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to this committee, I think you are going to have a tough time putting 
it over in Congress. 

General Hersney. Well, in the first place, I want to make myself 
clear. I may appear very confusing to most everybody else. I labor 
resi delusively under the feeling that I know what I want to do 
myself. Whether I can convince anybody else of it or not, obviously 
is debatable and generally is decided against me because many things 
I have tried to bring out I have never sold. In the first place, Lam for 
universal military training, started now. The only reason I com- 
promise now is because I cannot start any earlier. 

Mr. Suarer. You are for a permanent draft of boys of 18 for 
2 years of service and then into the Reserves, aren’t you ? 

General Hersuey. No. That at the moment 

Mr. Suarer. That is what we are going to get, isn’t it, if this thing 
Passes Congress / 

General Hersney. Well, it will depend in what form it passes 
Congress. I again repeat I want universal milits ary training. Now 
I am over here this morning defending a method by which we start 
it by allowing 60,000, or approximately, to volunteer for 6 months’ 
training and 18 months’ service. I am not trying to confuse this 
committee that it is the only way it can be done. It isn’t. There 
are many ways that it can be done and so far as I am concerned when 
it is determined how it is done, the Selective Service System will do 
it and do it the way the Congress directs it. And there is quite a 
range of how it can be done. So as far as selective service goes, we 
are technicians. As a citizen I believed in it very long and I believe 
in it now and even as a technician I shall try every way. And I have 
quite a great deal of faith that any way the Congress decides to 
start it we in the Selective Service System can start that way. 
Now 

Mr. SHorr. How in the world are you going to train experts in 
electronicseand radar and all these technical devices of modern war 
in 6 months’ time ? 

General Hersury. That is a very easy 

Mr. Suorr. In 6 months? 

General Hersney. I am quite sure the well-known and often- 
avowed friendship that we have for each other is responsible for the 
easiness that that question is to me, because I don’t have to do the 
training and I am sure you knew it and you asked me one question 
you knew I could answer. [ Laughter. | 

The Cuarrman. Then do you think starting on a voluntary plan 
where 60,000 go in for 6 months’ training, they should be called to 
active duty as a reservist before they reac +h their nineteenth birthday ? 

General Hersuey. Under the plan that I am here defending, the 
answer is “Yes.” But I don’t want to dismiss the fact that there 
are many ways you can do it and even if it means 60,000 completely 
out of the pool we have still enough to do it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the answer we want. 

Mr. Gavin. General, are you in favor of that volunteer plan ? 

General Hersuey. Yes: I am in favor of any plan. 

Mr. Gavin. How would it be used ? 

General Hersury. I mean very seriously, I am not quarreling 
about method. 
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Mr. Gavin. There is nothing funny about this. I don’t want 
any 

The CuHarrmMan. Wait one minute. 

Mr, Gavin. The question I asked you is whether or not you are 
in favor of the volunteer plan. If it is volunteer, how is it universal ? 
You would rather it should be universal. Then we should stay with 
universal. Now you say you are in favor of a volunteer plan. How 
are you going to make it universal if it is volunteer ? 

General Hersney. By starting with a few and ending up with 
many. 

Mr. Gavin. Then start with a few and start the right way and leave 
the volunteer out. 

General Hersury. It is all right. 

Mr. Gavin. Select them whatever way you may desire, but don’t 
make it volunteers. 

The CuatrMan. If you take these 60,000 volunteers and put them 
in the Reserve, then you have started completely a UMT program, 
have you not ? 

General Hersury. There is a great deal of argument about the 
definition of “UMT,” but certainly you have started UMT. I might 
contend you could start it several other ways, but I am not here to 
argue about method. 

M. Suarer. Youstarted a permanent draft. That is what you have 
started. 

General Hersuey. You can call it what you will. I hope we do 
something permanent in this country so that, one, our enemies know 
what we mean; secondly, our friends know what we mean, and most 
important, that we know what we mean. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes; and at the same time let us make it simple enough 
and clear enough so that the average American youth will know what 
you mean, so he can determine his future course and his life. If we 
start on this volunteer plan as you suggest and continue selective 
service, we are going to muddy up the water so that nobody will know 
where they are. 

General Hrersury. Our boys are a lot smarter, Mr. Congressman, 
than either you or I think. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, a great many of them are thinking and trying 
to determine what to do now and I think our legislation would be so 
simplified that they will understand it. 

The CHairman. Are you in position to advise the committee after 
UMT has been started, approximately how long would the selective 
service, for service be required to run? 

General Hersuey. Unless the efforts of the recruiting service are 
much better in the next 5 years than they have been in the last year 
and a half without the incentive of the draft, it is going to be a 
reasonably long time. 

The CHarrman. Then, UMT inaugurated now and selective service 
would have to run, in your judgment, for a considerable length of time 
concurrently ? 

General Hersney. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. However, during that time we would be building 
up a large Reserve. 

General Hersnry. Building a Reserve, and if the situation comes 
anywhere near what we hope it is, we would be gradually reducing 
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two things: First, the over-all strength of the Armed Forces and 
secondly, the amount of time that the man we compelled to serve had 
to serve. 

Mr. Corr. Mr. Chairman, I can’t hear the General’s discussion. 

The CuatrMan. Let there be order, members of the committee. 
Now state that again, General. so Mr. Cole and the others could 
hear. 

General Hersuey. I believe that if we begin this training and build 
up our reserves, that if the international situation does not deteriorate, 
that we will then be in a position so that, one, we can reduce our 
permanent forces in the measure that we raised. Now, I don’t want 
to leave the impression that every time you add a reservist you reduce 
one permanent person, because that is another matter. But on a 
ratio of 1 to 3 or 4, vou certainly can. 

Mr. Core. That is a question I was going to ask you, General. 

General Hersury. Yes. 

Mr. Corr. Is that ratio of 1 to 4 your considered judgment? 

General Hrrsury. Well, I certainly wouldn’t want to go below 
four because of the fact that the individual that you are going to have 
trained is not as readily available as the man who is actually on duty. 
And many times wars are Tost or very severely restricted by what you 
lost in the early part of them and then you have to fight so long to 
regain it. So there is some advantage of having somebody immedi- 
ately available. However—— 

Mr. Corr. What you mean, then, is when you build a reserve of 
400,000-—— 

General Hersey. Yes. 

Mr. Corr. You have reason to reduce the standing forces by 100,000. 

General Hersuery. That is right, sir. 

Mr. CLremMentr. Except as time goes by it diminishes and the num 
ber get greater. It would be 600,000 to 100,000 because they are get 
ting married and getting older all the time in the Reserve. 

General Hersuey. Well, there, Mr. Congressman, I vary apart from 
some of them. I have not the feeling that our Ready Reserve ought 
to be unduly large. I will trade numbers of Ready Reserve any time 
to degree of readiness. The only thing I want in a Ready Reserve 
is readiness. 

Mr. Snort. Yes. 

General Hersuey. I will sacrifice numbers. But they must be ready. 

Now, I have some other feelings about what you call the Stand-by 
Reserve. That to me is a citizen who has been trained and who will 
not be mobilized except when Congress orders him selectively to be 
mobilized. 

The Cuairman. Now General, right on that question—— 

Mr. Corr. Let me pursue } minute, if I may 

The Cuamman. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Corr. If we are to start UMT as you have indicated on a volun- 
tary basis at the rate of 600,000-—— 

The CratrMan,. 600,000, 

Mr. Storr. 60,000. 

Mr. Cotr. 60,000 a year, it is going to take a number of years before 
we have a reserve pool large enough to justify any reduction from 
the 314 standing. 
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General Hersury. That will depend on how rapidly—whether we 
add or multiply year by year the numbers that we either can afford 
or are willing to find facilities to train. 

Mr. Corr. Well, do you anticipate that 60,000 will be a constant 
number year after year? 

General Hrersney. No, sir. 

Mr. Corr. Or be increased ? 

General Hersury. I can only think of 60,000 as a start with multi 
plication as the years go by. Otherwise, if it is going to be only 
60,000 and then 65,000 or 70,000, we are not going to get anywhere 
very fast. Now, on the other hand 

The Cuairman. General, let’s take up your volunteer plan. 

Mr. Suarer. Why can’t you do that under present law / 

General Hersury. Well, my answer probably would be that you 
probably can, but one of the things, with the present law, that I think 
there has been some feeling about, was, one, that we wanted to set 
up training on something in a strictly military basis and we wanted 
control more civilian even than we have at the present time. 

Mr. Suarer. If you wanted to snatch these boys at 18, you couldn’t 
do that under the present law. 

Mr. Corr. You can voluntarily. 

Mr. Suarer. Voluntarily, yes. 

General Hersury. One of the things I had hoped for: During the 
time we are in what we term the emergency or something else, that 
we constructively try to lay cornerstones of additions to our house 
that was going to be permanent and tried to get the experience neces- 
sary to evolve a long-range system. Because the way you start UMT 
will not be the way it is running 5 years from now because we in 
the meantime will learn many things and make many changes. But 
we can’t make changes on something until we start it. 

The Cuarman. Now, how would the volunteer be selected by the 
various selection boards when there are a larger number offering than 
the quota of that board ¢ 

General Hersnrey. Well, you can have two choices. You can either 
give to the fellow who volunteers first that accepted priority, which is 
a fairly American arrangement. Another: You could take them 
as the oldest man first, because after 19 they can long take this train- 
ing because the law prohibits at the present time, as I recall 

Mr. Coir. Of course, there isa third method: By lot. 

General Hersuey. By lottery; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, suppose they call the 60,000 volunteers—of 
course, the bill would have nothing in the world about any volunteers 
init. Let’s go on the assumption not a line in the bill about the volun- 
teers. Suppose you didn’t get your 60,000, then what would you do? 

General Hersurey. They would be inducted and take 6 months 
training 

The Cuatmrman. No. You mean only that group that has volun- 
teered would be inducted or at the same time they would call on the 
draft board for sending up involuntary ? 

General Hersury. We would be operating our present operation 
with the numbers that we have to furnish less 60,000 concurrently. 
We would have to. : 

The Cuarrman. Now, General, I want to digress just a little bit 
about the reservists. It has been suggested here that Selective Service 
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System should call up the reservists, should pass on who responds to 
the call. Any comments you want to make on that subject matter ¢ 

General Hersury. Well, Mr. Chairman, you know me well enough 
to know that it is very difficult to ask me to comment on something, 
even if it is none of my particular business, that I am not likely to do 
it, but I will. 

The Cuarrman. Because there was an amendment passed last year 
through the selective service bill that the reservists be selected by the 
various selective-service boards. | 

Mr. BianpForp. Special local boards. 

The CHarrkMANn. Special local boards. 

General Herstiry. My concept of an armed force consists of three 
parts: Those who are on full time duty all the time, the permanent 
forces. Secondly, a Ready Reserve. I probably wouldn’t have it too 
large, but it would be ready. Any individual in it who had some rea- 
son that he couldn’t be immediately mobilized would immediately be 
transferred out of it, because this Ready Reserve would be ready. 

Mr. Snort. That is right. 

General Hersury. That would be under the control of the Armed 
Forces, because that is what they play. Now, when they go beyond 
that, and by going beyond it, I mean getting filler replacements be- 
cause it is in that Ready Reserve that the unit, the structure, the nerve 
centers, the muscles, the bones and all, are. The meat is outside. A 
man as soon as he had finished the Ready Reserve, I would move him 
out of it. Whether you eall him Stand-by Reserve or what you call 
him is immaterial. To me he is a man under 26 years of age. When 
you put the meat on the bones, I think the Selective Service or some- 
thing you create like it should selectively, and I mean selectively, 
remove from this group of under 26 the people that you have to have 
on the basis of ease with which they could be taken from civilian pur- 
suits, which is, of course, the matter of deferment and that sort of 
thing. 

Mr. Gavin. At that point 

The CuamrMan. Then to sum it up, the Stand-by Reserve should, 
in your judgment, becalled in through the local boards ? 

General Hersuey. That is right. And, of course, 1 don’t believe the 
Congress vear by year can find the means to do very much with that 
Stand-by Reserve and, therefore, I would not try to account for them 
otherwise than as average citizens under 26 years of age. 

The Cnatrman. But you do feel that the military should have con- 
trol absolutely, of those that are in the Ready Reserve / 

General Hersury. The Ready Reserve to me means nothing else but 
ready. I would rather have 600,000 ready than a million and a half 
that were partially ready. 

Mr. Suort. Absolutely. 

The CHarrMan. Now Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Could I ask the general at this point—— 

The CnatrMan. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Who would keep up these records to see that those rec- 
ords were properly kept so you would have the Stand-by Reserves? 
In the last instance you had no records 

General Hersury. The local board. 

Mr. Gavin. Of anybody regarding Reserves. They just called 
them promiscuously. I think the suggestion you make is an excellent 
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une, providing the records are kept up to date so that when we want 
the stand-bys we are going to take those men who are in a position 
to £0. 

General Hersey. You are very right, Mr. Gavin, because I have 
always come before this committee to say never register anybody un- 
less you have with it the authority to keep current what you know 
about him. Otherwise, a registration is worthless and obviously if 
the Selective Service System had the responsibility of furnishing the 
filler replacement they must continue to know day by way whether the 
man marries, when his children are born, when he changes jobs and 
where he is. Otherwise, we are no good. 

Mr. Gavin. May I ask another question ? 

The Curamman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. What alternative plan do you have other than the 
volunteer? What would you suggest to us now ? 

General Hersney. Well, there are three or four things you can do. 

Mr. Gavin. Make some suggestions about it. Let’s hear them. 

General Hersury. Obviously, you have already said: First, are we 
going to make the boy serve? And the second alternative always is 
some system where you do not make him serve. The difficulties that 
gets you in: Of course, you begin to invade your manpower pool that 
you have set up to maintain your permanent forces and therefore 
perhaps you will not have enough. But there is one way, of course, 
to avoid that, and that is to try to use individuals that vou are now 
deferring and if you use them, obviously they don’t come out as a 
charge. Another thing you can do is to start the boy some time above 
18 in this training and at the end of the time then determine whether 
he has a reason that normally would defer him for service, and if it 
did, you defer him and if he hasn’t, then he serves his 18 months then. 

The CHarkMan, Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Durnam. General Hershey, I think the point here of running 
these two concurrently is a point that probably we are going to be in 
disagreement about as much as any one thing that will come before 
us on the floor of the House. It is not very plain to me as to how you 
are going to operate these two. Now you would be running two 
selective service systems, as I see it. 

General Hersney. That is correct. 

Mr. Durnam. You would. Now at the present time, what kind of 
machinery—would you have to employ extra personnel or how could 
you use your personnel 4 

General Hersurey. No; we have these boys as registrants. I don’t 
think we are going to get involved in extra numbers for the numbers 
are so small. Raising 60,000 people, especially if you sent them 
5,000 a month wouldn t—— 

Mr. Durnam. You got how many coming to the age of 18? 

General Hersney. Approximately 90,000 a month. 

Mr. Durnam. Ninety thousand per month. 

General Hersney. And that is going up. 

Mr. Durnam. That is over 900,000—— 

General Hersuey. Just about a million a year. 

Mr. Durnam. All right. Do you think it is fair to get them by 
selective service—and that is what you would do. It would be a 
selective syste m, and not a volunteer system, as I see it, which I want 
to stay with, a compulsory military training program. You would 
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take 60,000 out of it. Some might consider it preferential and some 
might consider it as a burden on them. 

General Hersury. That is right. 

Mr. Durnam. It isn’t fair, in my opinion. You have to initiate 
this thing on a much broader scale if you expect it to be successful. 

And the American people will accept it in my opinion. I may be 
wrong. 

General Hersury. Mr. Durham—— 

Mr. Duriam. I may be wrong, but I don’t see how in the world you 
are going out here with a little segment—we have already tried this 
thing. We are pretty well convinced it can be done by the experi- 
ment we had. It is not a question of that so much. But what are 
you going to do here? Now you may be called on—you are called 
on this year for 1.850.520 men up to June 30, 1952, in a 6-month period, 
isn’t that correct / 

General Hersury. No. I think you are looking at the total numbers 
that enter into the forces. But any way whatever the number ts. 

Mr. Durnam. Well, suppose you get a call from the services. Say 
we have another emergency. 

General Hrrsury. Yes. 

Mr. Duruam. That hits us in the face June of this year and you 
have to up vour personnel out of this 900,000, 

General Hersney. All right. Mr. Durham, I feel this way about it. 
In the first place, whether we are going to have to meet an emergency, 
no one knows. 

Mr. Duruam. Because when you take them out of this category 
down here, the 60,000, or the 100,000 or whatever you take out of here, 
you have taken them out of your pool here. 

General Hersury. Yes; but as far as unfairness goes, whether a man 
serves his time, if you are going to assume he serves 24 months or 6 
months, whether he serves it at 1814 or 20, it isn’t a question of unfair- 
ness. He may want to serve it late, but in a lot of ways it may be 
more convenient for him to serve it early. Tf you use lottery or some 
thing that is recognized as a fair and just svstem—some men now get 
into service and some escape it. 

Mr. Durnam. There is no way for that man to avoid his service 
after he takes his 6 months’ training and become eligible for the draft, 
is there, unless he is exempted by some physical means or something 
else ¢ 

General Hersury. I don’t believe 1 understood that question. 

Mr. Durnam. I mean the boy that takes 6 months’ training, the 
60,000 that. you are talking about. 

General Hersney. Yes. 

Mr. Durnam. He would have to go into the service. 

General Hersury. Under the volunteer system that we are talking 
about: yes. But under several different other variations, the answer 
would be “No.” 

Mr. Durnam. Well 

General Hersnry. You can do it either way the Congress decides. 

Mr. Durnam. Certainly in an emergency at the present time, you 
don’t want to set up a category of men who you are going to set aside 
here with 6 months training and make more or less a bed of roses for 
them, in my opinion, and not be subject to service. 
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The Cuatrman. General, to sum it up, as Mr. Durham has in mind: 
As we see it, the objective of UMT and the main objective of UMT 
is to build up a reserve, isn’t that correct ? 

General Hersury. No question about it. 

Mr. Duruam. That is right. 

The CHatrman. Now, if we use the UMT with reserve service after- 
wards, we are postponing building up the Reserve; isn’t that correct 

General Hersury. Well, you are training people 2 years—— 

The CHarrMan. Wait. Just answer my question “Yes” or “No.” 
Isn’t that correct? 

General Hersury. Not strictly so; because we are forgetting when 
a man serves 2 years he goes into the Reserve. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. But we are post poning—— 

General Hersury. You can’t do it as fast. 

The CHairMan. We are postponing the trainee from going in the 
Reserve. 

General Hersurey. That is right; and you are reducing—— 

The CuatrMan. That is right. 

General Hersury. The speed with which you build the Reserve. 

Mr. DuruaAm. That is the thing that concerns me—and I am 
for this, as everybody knows, and have been for years. I don’t want 
to see a program here botched up. I want to see a program put into 
effect and carried out. I just have not been convinced that we can do 
the two things concurrently here. I don’t see it in the picture. Now 
you have a certain amount of restrictions at the present time set up. 
You have regulations. You have laws. And you have Reserve laws 
that enter into this picture. It is going to be difficult to administer 
properly. 

General Hersney. Well, Mr. Durham, if we had started this in 
1947 we would. never have had the facilities to take 800,000 or 850,000 
the first year and you would have to take 850,000 every year if you 
were going to make it completely universal and simultaneously. 

Mr. Duruam. Just answer this question: Didn't we take that many 
men in 1 year from 1943 to 1946? We did it then. 

General Hersury. We did between 1942 and 1945. Obviously we 
took half that many in a month. 

Mr. Durnam. That is right. So we ean do it. There is no question 
inmy mind. We can do it. 

The Cuamman. To keep the volunteer from being fed into service 
instead of being fed into the Reserve, all this committee has to do is 
just to put in this bill that no one trained goes in service until he is 
1) vears of age. 

Mr. Durnam. I would much prefer it, to try to put into effect a 
training period for 800,000. When we get through this emergency— 
I am speaking personally—I would much prefer to back such a pro- 
gram, take the expense of it, put 800,000 in training, when this emer- 
gency is over, instead of trying this thing with 60,000. T feel that 
very strongly. 

General Hersney. The only thing I fear is that as old as I am, I 
may never see the end of the emergency. 

Mr. Durnam. Of course, that brings up another question and I 
think one man’s opinion is just about as good as another one’s on that, 
General Hershey. Of course, we have seen you now before this 
committee for about 12 years, or something like that, when we face 
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an emergency every day. I hope we get over it. I don’t know 
and you don’t know either, I don’t think, and nobody else. 

General Hersnry. No one would like to see the times easy any 
more than I do. They are a good deal more pleasant. It is a long 
time that I can remember sometimes when things seemed to be easier. 

The CHairrman, Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Arenps. General Hershey, I would like to ask a couple of 
questions that might be slightly off the point here. What informa- 
tion I received in the last day or two and it may be erroneous, is that 
a suggestion has been made that the Selective Service through a re- 
organization bill be placed in the Department of Labor. Have you 
heard anything to that effect / 

General Hersury. Yes; I am going to testify in another committee, 
in another legislative body, tomorrow, on that. 

Mr. Arenps. For it, 1 suppose? 

General Hersury. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Arenps. For it, I suppose ¢ 

General Hersury. Well, we may change our mind before tomorrow, 
but today we are not occupying that position. 

Mr. Arenps. One more question, General Hershey, and you know 
; have battled around with you about this many, many times. I just 

‘ame back from home the other day and this business of farmers is 
‘iain becoming extremely serious. I am just going to cite two or 
three things that T know have happened in my particular district 
and it must be going on, or otherwise we have a tougher bunch of 
draft men in my district that can’t be compared with other districts, 
that is bringing this case about. 

I went to a farmer the other day, 470 acres of land, and his man 
moved off on him and there he sits. The boy is in the service. An- 
other man with 430 acres of land and he is 64 years old and the boy 
is gone to service. He hasn’t another boy. In McLean County, 
Ill., the biggest county in my district and the second largest agricul- 
tural county in the United States of America, the draft board quit 
the other day because of a ruling of the State director to the effect 
that the State director overruled the local draft board on five defer- 
ments of boys who should have stayed on the farm. The draft board 
deferred them, gave them agricultural deferments. I haven't taken 
it up with them. Here these five boys were overruled by the State 
director and are going into service. Again the cases were similar to 
the number of acres and the number of units they had on the farm, 
where the loeal draft board thought these kids should remain at 
home. I think someone is going to have to do something on the mat- 
ter of these further deferments. I just feel that way, not because 
they are farmers but because something is happening out in our 
part of the country that needs attention. 

The Cuarrman. Before he answers the question, just look at the 
figures. 

Mr. Arenps. 84,000, But where are they being deferred / 

The Cramman. In all America, only 84,970 have agricultural defer- 
ments. Listen to this: Fathers and men deferred because of extreme 
hardship to dependents, 908.707. Now, of course, this is not exactly 
pertinent to our inquiry here this morning, but it looks like to me 
there should be a little tightening up on deferments, on hardships and 
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fathers, and at least not quite as exacting on the men who produce a 
portion of the wealth of the United States. 

Mr. Duruam. It looks like you are going to have education there 
and no food. 

The Cuairman. Exactly. 

Mr. Arenps. That is right. 

The Cuairman. This is not exactly pertinent but it is very im- 
portant for us to know. College students, 206,000. Agriculture, 
84,000. Occupational deferments, 27,000. And hardships, fathers, 


900,000, Now, it looks like to me from that table you have been rather 


generous in fixing your rules and regulations with references to defer- 
ments of college students and deferments on hardship. 

Now, I just ask you to reexamine them and try to see that we have 
something in the country to eat as well as some learning in our head. 

Mr. Evston. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Arenps. Let General Hershey make a statement. 

General Hersury. I would like to m: ike one very simple statement 
on procedure. The State director might very well have influenced 
the board. The board could if they wanted to, instead of resigning, 
paid no attention to him because he nor I can order them. The State 
board can overrule them, but they, again, are a board. And Illinois 
has about 2,500 boys deferred on the farms. Now, I know that Iam 
guilty of everything with which I have been charged. We do have 
900,000 fathers. The Congress, not necessarily this committee, but 
the Congress, ever since I have been connected with it has shown a 
very great interest in the deferment of fathers. In fact, in 1943 and 
1944, at a time when the need for men was desperate, we had to get 
legislation that deferred fathers and then inducted them by putting 
the Director of Selective Service in a position of defending himself 
that he couldn't get anybody else. Ido think the farm situation merits 
‘al gre at deal of attention. I hold no brief for the college deferments. 
This committee is just as well aware as I am, that starting about the 
time the atomic bomb went off there has been consistent drives in this 
~~ to try to insist that highly technical people who learn a great 

eal about probably very little became very important. Now the rea- 
son why we are in a college program—you and me and everybody 
else—is because the continued din that has gone on for the past 7 years 
about the fact that we were wasting our technical skill and we were 
scattering our bri ins about and if we are voiIng to survive in this 
world we had to put great emphasis on the training people. Tam not 
trying to belittle it. But the only thing is you get up where I am now 
with certain restrictions against taking anybody, on the one hand, and 
certain inabilities and refusals to accept people on the other hand. 

In other words, the Congress, and very rightly, says who you can 
take and who you can’t, and the Armed Forces very rightly : say who 
they want to take. But I have to worry about whether there is going 
to be any area left in between and whether the ones that are not taken 
shouldn't justly be sent. I don’t think very few countries in this world 
pay very much attention to the fact that a man is a father when they 
try to decide his obligation to serve. They figure he has more to fight 
for than others. 

The Cuamman. Exactly. I venture to say that this deferment of 
fathers has been more generous than the treatment that has been 
accorded to the Reserves. 
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General Hersuey. Well—— 

Mr. Duruam. Two to one. 

Mr. Arenps. Let me ask you this question to be sure I understood 
you correctly. Do you say that the local draft board has the final 
say so? 

General Hersiury. No. 

Mr. Arenps. And they make a determination. 

General Hzrsury. The only thing the State director can do is to 
talk to them and try to supervise them. But if they use the same 
amount of spunk which they used in resigning, they could have said, 
“That is our decision and we don’t change it.” Now he does have an 
appeal to the State board in the State of Hlimois, who are five individ- 
uals and are citizens of your State, and they can overrule the local 
draft board because it is the meht of appeal. It is the right to try 
to let an individual have a right to get away from perhaps prejudice 
or some other sort of thing or lack of information. 

The CHarmMan. Mr. Cole—— 

Mr. Arends. Well—— 

General Hersuey. | am trying very hard and I do not expect to be 
successful in trying to say to the local draft boards that there are so 
few things left any more that are completely in the hands of the local 
people and almost pray with them that they exercise their responsi- 
bilities, because if they don’t exercise them, 1 know that we will be 
over here wanting legislation, always thinking we can settle something, 
that has to be settled eventually administratively. Because if you pass 
laws that defer certain people, you have to have people down in yout 
local areas that know what man vou were talking about, can tell him 
when they see him, can know the job that you set up, and therefore it 
gets back to administration. 

Mr. Arenps. Let me just conclude by saying this. When these five 
hovs were classified as agricultural workers, how would an appeal go 
to the State director’ Does the State director go through each one 
ot these / They wouldn't appeal because they were in the proper 
category. 

General Hersury. No, they have the right within 1O days and 
without the necessity — 

Mr. ARENDs. No. But they were Classified correctly. They were 
exempt by the local board and put in that classification, What [T want 
to know: Can the State director come around and say, “Look, draft 
board, we are not going to take your recommendation” 4 

General Hersuey. He doesn't. He can take an appeal to the appeal 
board in the State of Hlinois and unless that appeal board reverses 
the local draft board, neither the State director nor the National 
Director can tell that local board to do anything. 

Mr. ARENDs. Who takes the appeal, the State director ¢ 

General Hersuey. I, in this case, don’t know who took it. 

Mr. Arenps. I imagine—— 

General Hersury. He probably, or it might have been the Govern 
ment appeal agent in the locality. 

Mr. Arenps. I am talking just ina general way. I am not asking 
you to doanything in this particular instance. 

Greneral Hersuery. Yes. 

Mr. Arenps. It is just in a general way, 1 want more consideration 
given tothe man. 
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Mr. Durnam. General Hershey, on that point, size you said, that 
you were urging the local board to do exactly that: General, you can 
clarify this thing i in one paragraph by writing every draft ‘board in 
this country and tell them the responsibility is theirs. 

General Hersury. I would like to bring to this committee my letter 
of last December, because I went into three or four pages trying to 
lecture them. 

Mr. DuruAm. That is too much. One paragraph can tell them. It 
too much, 

General Hersuey. Mr. 
‘The CuarrmMan. Mr. Cole, any questions? 

Mr. Corr. No, thank you. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Bates, any questions ? 

Mr. Bares. Well, the problems that bother me concern the methods 
and the general said he is not here to testify on that particular aspect. 
I am not satisfied or convinced, regardless of the salient efforts that 
have been made here to support this proposition of 60,000 men on a 
volunteer basis, that that would do anything that is not being achieved 
right now at the moment through Selective Service. If you are going 
to put these men on 18 months active duty after completion of 6-months 
training, then you are going to have the same form of a man that you 
get through Selective Service at the moment. If you are going to 
take them in for 6 months and then send them home for a little while 
and then call them i in again, then I don’t think it makes much sense 
to break up a man’s habits twice within, say, a period of a year and a 
half. 

So my real problems concern the methods. Why wouldn’t you 
suggest, if you would suggest the UMT 6-month—18 proposition, just 
to continue the draft until such time as the reserve is built up through 
that medium because they are going to be veterans anyway regardless 
of what you might call them. 

General Hersury. The way I feel is when you are in a hospital 
suffering with something that probably your negligence has put you 
there, that that is the time to resolve and start doing what you intend 
to do when you get out of the hospital, even though you keep on tak- 
ing the corrective medicine and take the corrective surgery that you 
have to take, but still you are resolute in the beginning of the diet if it 
be a diet, the beginning of the rest period if it be a rest period, you 
begin now, because I have no faith in these regulations to do something 
when we have time because we never have time. Therefore, now to me 
is the only time we have any control of. 

Mr. Bares. I don’t have any problem, general, on resolving that. It 
is just a question of what kind of medicine to take. That is my 
problem. 

The CratrmMan. T would say to Mr. Bates, after 1953, that when he 
vets in the Reserve he can’t be called up more than 30 days without 
his consent unless Congress authorizes it. 

Mr. Bares. But the fact of the matter is that the needs of the service 
are going to require certain men and if they are in the Reserve, Con- 
gress has to put them on active duty if the service requires them. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Barres. So I am not yet convinced by that argument. Either 
you need the men or you don’t. If you don’t need them you don’t 
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need them under any circumstances, and if you need them regardless 
of what laws might prevent it, you have to pass laws to put them in. 

General Hrrsury. Mr. Bates, don’t you think you are simplifying 
it by saying we need them and we don’t. Unfortunately, we don't 
know whether we are going to need them and we of us who have hopes 
feel that if we try something constructive and we do not have things 
grow worse, we may be able to put them into a Reserve and not call 
them, if you wanted to go to another plan than the one I happened 
to be talking about. On the other hand, you are no worse if the worst 
happened and you had to call them anyway. Now I happened to be in 
hope with that plan. 

The Carman. Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Dorie. General, do you agree with the premise of our distin- 
guished committee chairman that probably the main objective of the 
UMT is that there shall be adequate reserve built up 

General Hersury. Oh, yes, by all means. because going back to 
1908 when I first supported it, the thing I saw—and one of the reasons 
why the Korean business was so unfortunate was the only people you 
had who were trained were veterans. 

The CuHaiman,. That is right. 

General Hersury. And if you had happened to train since 1947, we 
could have called in reservists who are not veterans and then you 
wouldn't have had the situation we are up against. 

Mr. Dorie. My next question is this: You have stressed that the 
Ready Reserve must be ready. By that, do you mean that when these 
boys, assuming that UMT is initiated, that after they finish their 6- 
months’ training, the Ready Reserves, right ready to march or to fight, 
shall be kept in being with equipment, trained in equipment and fight- 
ing facilities? Is that what I understand you to mean by Ready 
Reserve ? 

General Hersuey. I believe the time that a boy is zoing to serve in 
the Ready Reserve will be relatively short. I do not happen to go 
along on the longer periods, for a couple of reasons. One is if we 
could go to Mr. Durham’s plan and be training 800,000 every year, as 
I wished we could, and they were all flowing into the Reserves you 
could face the prospect of perhaps 2 years at the maximum in the 
Ready Reserve and after he had served that he would go into a 
situation where he knew short of general mobilization or at least 
something almost approaching it he wouldn’t be called. 

But on the other hand, there is no use training individuals if you 
are going to train them and then make them so that under no circum- 
stances you call them. Therefore, my vision of the Ready Reserve 
is an outfit that you do not examine physically the day you call them, 
because you have that done. You do not put their names on some new 
form that we call either a mustering roster or some other sort of 
thing. The paper work is done. The Ready Reserve is a reserve 
where the people are on notice in it. And if a man can’t be in the 
Ready Reserve when he finishes his 6 months’ training due to his oc- 
cupation or some other sort. of thing, then he ought to be put in this 
other thing and not kept where you are not going to use him and yet 
you presume and intend that you are. 

Mr. Durnam. That is part of this whole thing. Now you touched 
on something which is what I believe in from the beginning. Do this 
thing as large as you can, all your potential manpower, all of them. 
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Make it universal, 800,000. He can do something or another. It 
doesn’t make any difference. But here you are. You have a buneh 
of boys here in and out. Take the 800,000 when they become of age, 


put them in there and let them do something. ‘Train them for some- 
thing. Train them for something. Take those out that can fight and 
let them fight. Do it for 2 years. Cut out this thing of responsibility 
for 7, 8 years. I staved in the Reserves 17 years, 1 believe. Well, 
what did I do# IT wasn’t worth 2 cents, 30 days maybe, or 15 days 
here and yonder every 2 years. Why, it was a waste of money. Do 
this thing exte nsively. Keepa million and a h: — r whatever it takes, 

2 to vears and don’ t dri ag this thing out over a 7- or S-vear per iod. 

Mr. Dor LE. One more question. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Dorie. Following up my question and your answer to my last 
question, IT understand, then, that the import of your answer is that 
the Ready Reserve must in fact, and I mean in fact, be constituted of 
men, however great a number, who are right ready to go on theoretic- 
ally a minute’s call. That means that theoretically they must have 
their arms and ammunition at home, like they do in Switzerland ¢ 

General Hersury. I don’t know as Iam advising them to keep their 
arms at home. But on the other hand, I certainly believe they keep 
their arms where—I don’t expect perhaps ws can have people at their 
battle positions in 3 hours like the Swiss can. But I do believe if we 
are going to call it Ready Reserve, that we are just kidding ourselves 
if we don’t have it just that ready. And I would rather see it half 
as large and twice as ready. 

The Cratmman. That is right. 

General Hersey. Than the contrary. 

Mr. Doyie. Now one more question: At what point in your ex- 
pert opinion, and we all recognize, TE think, that it is an expert opinion 
when you answer a question that you undertake to answer, at what 
point will the need of a Ready Reserve such as you portray diminish 
in America 4 

General Hersury. I think the Ready Reserve has got to increase, 
if you are going to diminish the permanent forces, and my obvious ul- 
timate objective is to reduce the permanent forces to the absolute 
ninimum if IT can increase, A, the Ready Reserve, and B, the people 
who will make filler replacements under 26 years old large enough 
to feel that a few, relatively few. some hundred thousands or a million 
or so, or 2 million, ean hold the line until you can make other people 
there to help. 

The Cuairman. Well, vou stated to Mr. Cole, in response to that 
question, approximately 4 to 1. When there are 400,000 men in 
the Ready Reserve, that will insure protection by permitting the 
standing force to be reduced 100,000. 

General Hersney. And if the world got safer-—— 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

General Hrersney. Obviously—— 

The Cuamman. Would be greater. 

General Hrrsiuey. It might be, too. 

The CuAtrman. Mr. Doyle, have you finished / 

Mr. Doyie. One more question, thank you, Mr. Chairman. TI notice 
your startling figures on page 2, again calling attention to the fact that 
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there are 1,200,000 physically or mentally rejected men. What is 
your opinion? Isn't there some basis of revised examination or siand- 
ards of service that can be used which will call into service more out 
of that pool that are now called physically or mentally rejected? Isn’t 
there something to be done to use part of that pool without injuring the 
security of our Nation ¢ 

General Hersury. A very quick answer is two things. First, vou 
have to make your acceptance and rejection on a functional basis, 
rather than an inventory basis. I mean just this. You look at a man 
and find out what he has done and if he has done things that you 
want done or you want comparable things done, you take him and you 
don’t worry too much about the shape of his toe or a lot of other 
things. 

Secondly, when all of the services take across the board some of the 
individuals who are less fit, then it is easier to sell them to the rest 
Those are my two solutions. 

Mr. Dorie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Euston. General, isn’t it rather obvious that the 60,000 vol 
unteers that you would take each year, that they are the persons who 
would be taken anyhow under selective service 4 

General Hersury. Well. ves. I don’t like to get too much on the 
details of universal training because the Congress might want to do 
ita great many ways. But if you are talking about this specific thing, 
the man who would go on would be probably the individual who 
would not be subject to deferment. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Exstron. In other words, in the 60,000 you would not take any 
who are physically unfit ? 

General Hersney. Well—— 

Mr. Euston. You wouldn’t take any— 

General Hersuery. I would take a lot that is not being taken now 
because they are supposed to be intellectually unfit. That, however, 
is controversial. IT am not running the acceptance or rejection. I 
would broaden materially the intake even on the 60,000, 

Mr. Erstron. Well, General, it would be very foolish of course to 
take any in the 60,000 who would not be ready for military service. 

General Hersuey. Well, the question of who is ready for military 
service, I insist, is controversial and I do not happen to agree with 
all of the things that we are doing now. If what we are doing now is 
completely indicative of what is usable, then L would say we must take 
some people who are unusable. 

Mr. Exvsron. Well, would vou have any different standard for those 
who are taken into the 60,000 group than you have for those who are 
taken into selective service ? 

General Hersury. No: but IT would have different standards for 
those who were taken into selective service. So Iam just going around 
the bush. I am not satisfied with the present acceptance, and any 
thine that is going to be universal, if that word is going to mean anv- 
thing, vou have to take 80 percent instead of 65. ; 

The CHatmeman. Well. it would be a waste of money, of course, to 
take anybody in the 60,000 group who would not be ready and quali- 
fied for military service after he had taken his 6 months’ training. 
So we will assume that vou are going to take into that group the same 
persons who would go into selective service. So if you take 60,000 
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persons a year, aren’t you just reaching down into the selective service 
pool and picking out a 60,000 preferred class each year? 

General Hersnery. There isn’t any place to get the men except the 
selective service pool. I think that that is correct, what you said. 

Mr. Etston. Then UMT would be setting up a preferred class of 
60,000 boys a year. 

General Hersuey. Well, I don’t—— 

Mr. Exston. Who would go in and take 6 months’ training and 
then step aside and wait for some great emergency before they would 
be called into service. 

General Hersuey. Now, you are on plan 2 or 3. Plan 1 has them 
going in and serving their 18 months immediately and therefore— 
whatever preferment they get is by getting their 2 years over a little 
quicker. 

Mr. Eston. Well, they can do it anyhow. 

General HersHey. Yes. 

Mr. Euston. A boy can go in now and serve 2 years. 

General Hersnry. You can volunteer at 18 or by induction. 

Mr. Exston. Then what are you accomplishing through UMT that 
you can’t accomplish under the Selective Service Act as it is written 
tod: ay ¢ 

General Hersuey. Well, you are giving—by setting up your com- 
m1 ission you are certainly getting your training more on a national 
basis probably in contradiction to a milit ary basis. And, not only 
that, you are establishing what you recognize as a permanent thing 
that will work whether we are in an emergency or whether we are in 
tension or whether we are not. J don’t believe most people at the 
present time—I don’t happen to be one of them—now recognize that 
we aren’t dealing with a temporary form of procurement of man- 
power. 

Mr. Exsron. I think that is just one great objection to UMT at this 
time. In other words, any UMT program that you would set up at 
the present time would necessarily conflict with selective service; 
wouldn’t it? 

General Hersuey. Well, that, of course, is where we disagree be- 
cause in the first place if I get 60,000 and they go on and serve, then I 
have solved 60,000 of my responsibility for furnishing men through a 
UMT system. And then they came out of the same pool and went 
back to the same service, so it Was immaterial to me as a procurer how 
the Armed Forces ran it. 

Mr. Exsron. General, aren’t you just coming back to the question 
asked you before? If you dip into your selective-service pool for your 
60,000, you are weakening selective service to that extent? 

General Hersury. No; because you are using the same product. 
The same is going to serve as is going to use them anyhow. Therefore, 
selective service is merely getting them earlier and they are spending 
two more months of training eac ch year than they would otherwise. 

Mr. Exston. If they don’t have to go through UMT and they will 
vo through selective service, then why have U MT at this time/ 

General Hersury. Well, there is nothing, I guess, that I can repeat. 
I think where we fundamentally are different: I believe the people 
who fundamentally approve starting UMT at the present time hope 
that we can still find time when our boys will not have to serve. I 
think that is the issue. 
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Mr. Exsron. Well, isn’t that the real thing? 

General Hersnry. I think so, and I happen to believe that I can’t 
see any conceivable time that practically every young man will not 
have to be trained to serve and therefore that being true, I said let’s 
be on with it. 

Mr. Exsron. Isn't that the thought, that if we adopt UMT now we 
will set it up and when peacetime comes it will really function, if we 
wait until peacetime comes they might not adopt UMT? 

General Hersury. Well, probably some of us that want it think that 
you unfortunately think that you have to have people in an emotional 
state before they will do things that are good for them. 

Mr. Exsron. In other words, capitalizing on the present emotional 
state in order to get UMT? 

General Hersney. I don’t know of anything else 

The Crraiman. Is that the theory that the evangelist preaches the 
doctrine ? 

General Hersury. Well, I don’t know as I can answer that question, 
but I do happen to know that most everybody, whether you are trying 
to sell automobiles or political platforms or anything else, you gen- 
erally awake people to the danger and then say, “I have something 
that will save you,” and sale, you hope. Now I mean, there isn’t 
anything unusual about that. I mean, being perfectly frank, there 
isn’t anything unusual about the fact that you try to take a time 
when a person is confronted with dangers that they are confronted 
with all along in their life. 

The Cratmman. I don’t approach it from that line at all. I ap- 
proach it from this line: IT think when a man sits down with a pencil 
and a piece of paper and figures what it costs to maintain the large 
standing force to give us security and then sits down and figures 
what we can obtain the same degree for security by another method, 
that is the way to approach it, and not on the hysteria and the un- 
certainties of the situation that confronts the country today. We 
are up against this and we just as well realize it. We have to have 
defense and we have two methods to have it: One is by the standing 
force and the selective service for an indefinite period, and if we 
continue along the road we are traveling we are going to bankrupt 
this Nation. 

Now, we can get the same thing in a more economical way along a 
plan that will train the boy, put him in the Reserve, and reduce your 
standing force. 

Mr. Exston. Now, Mr. Chairman, I don’t know that I agree with 
that and I don’t believe the testimony before the committee bears that 
out. If you are going to take 60,000 boys out of your selective-service 
pool every year and train them under UMT, you are adding to the 
cost because UMT will be costly ; now isn’t that correct ? 

General Hersury. No; I don’t know of any reason why it ought 
to cost any more to train a boy in UMT than to train the other. Now 
I don’t happen to go along on all the figures that have been put out, 
either by the proponents or the opponents of training. Of course, I 
realize that it has been a little time since I have been in the training 
business and probably didn’t train under ideal conditions, but the 
numbers of people that you have to see that a boy is trained—I think 
it depends on how much you can afford. I know we did some train- 
ing much cheaper. And I do not admit quite all the figures I have 
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seen, certainly not by the opponents and I don’t know as IT want to go 
along with the proponents because I think it can be done less ex 
pe nsive ly. 

Mr. Exsron. Do you maintain, General, that if you set up UMT 
with all its administrative costs, and you are smart enough to know 
that a great many administrative costs are involved, if you set up 
UMT and vou take 60,000 boys and train them, per boy, , will be less 
costly than if those same boys remain in the selective-service pool and 
eventually are drafted and given the training that every draftee 
receives / 

General Hersury. Well, the point I think, Mr. Elston, you are ask 
ing me: If he serves 24 months—6 months in training and 18 months 
out, or if he trains 4 months and serves 20 months, which is going 
to cost more’ I can't see that it is going to cost much different 
either way. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

General Hersnury. I think it will cost less either way if we make 
it cost less. 

Mr. Evsron. Well, you are taking 60,000 boys and vou are putting 
them into a preferred class because those boys might not be called into 
service. But if those same boys who simply remain in their present 
status and you had no universal military training program, they would 
eventually be drafted, would they not. and they would have to serve 
as every other boy serves, and therefore you have got uniformity of 
service, Whereas under UMT if you pick out 60,000 boys and give them 
§ months’ training and may never call them again, they are in a pre- 
ferred status. Now isn’t that correct 4 

General Herstury. In the first place, if the boy serves 6 months— 
trains 6 months and then serves 18 months, as what I came over here 
initially to support, then certainly there isn’t any difference. On the 
other hand, if the boy serves 6 months and the Government decides 
that they don’t want to commit all of their resources now, they want 
to hold some of them in reserve, then you can grant anything you want 
about the boy. He may be better off than the boy who got in, and the 
boy who got in and went to Germany may be better off than the boy 
who went into Korea, but the guiding principle was whether the 
United States wanted to commit all of its manpower, trained man- 
power reserve, to active service at one time or whether it wanted to 
commit some part of it and hold out against anything that might 
happen and as a threat to prevent anything from happening to cer 
tain parts of its trained manpower. The Government interest should 
prevail and not the individual and it is incidental that one man gets 
a better billet than the other. He always has. 

The CHamman. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jomnson. As T understand your plan, your 60,000 a vear, these 
wouldn't come out of the eligibles that you could defer. They come 
from some of those people that are in the deferred classes that you 
think are capable of serving and ought to serve; isn’t that correct ? 

General Hersney. I think if you take them out, the 18-year-olds, 
from the mass, then obviously at 18 years of age there are more people, 
especially if you allow few if any deferments, available for service 
than there will be at 19 under our present rule. Therefore, 25,000 
or 60,000 out of 18 years and 3 months age as they feed in there will 


not be 60.000 net people who have gotten into the draft anyway be- 
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cause some of them will be people who might go to college afterward, 
they might work on farms, they might become apprentices, they 
might be a lot of things. 

Mr. Jonnson. You area great believerin UMT. That is the back- 
ground of your discussion, naturally. I learned that in my office one 
time when you talked to me about the matter. But anyway, as I see 
it, vou feel that we could take these 60,000 and start this small stream 
of UMT which you could build up into a bigger one later on; is that 
correct ¢ 

General Hersnry. Yes, because one of the things about it: 1f you 
attempt to launch a program of this magnitude too rapidly, vou are 
going to have certainly a lot more flaws in it than if vou start and get 
one group of trainers so that they are doing pretty well and then spread 
those out and build more in and build up like you build up any sort 
of a business. 

Mr. Jounson. Another matter that worries a lot of us is this esti 
mated cost of $4 billion. It just staggers everybody, and also the unit 
cost when you get the program up to 800,000 a year, Now what can 
you tell us about your views as to whether or not starting it on a small 
scale and taking available facilities would cut down the cost 4 

General Hersuty. Well, of course the costs are going—you can 
certainly do something about costs on how much overhead you have. 
My observation has been rather meager in Government as a whole, 
but probably my feeling about people in Government has been the 
fact—I think Government is like a number of large corporations I have 
seen, that it has more dupheation than it needs and one way you avoid 
dupheation is to have more decentralization and more deputization of 
power. But we do have some tendencies to do things the most ex- 
pensive way. [am not the authority on this $4 billion cost. Person- 
ally, I thought that it probably had gilded the lily in a great many 
places. But [I haven't either the experience or the present context 
to talk costs on training because it isn’t a field in which Tam in. 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, now, sere of the arguments we hear all the 
time and one that I think is good is that you cannot have a volunteer 
system that will produce the adequate reserves in numbers or in the 
right kind of training. That is true, isn’t it, in your opinion 4 

General Hersuey. I don’t think there is any question about that. 

Mr. Jonnson. Now, haven't you thought out some plan where you 
can get over the technical argument that 1f vou volunteer then you 
don’t have a real UMT? You must have in your mind with your 
fabulous experience 

General Hersiity. Sure, there are a half-dozen ways. In the first 
place, if you make a boy at 18 vears 3 months or 18 years, it doesn’t 
make any difference, liable to induction to UMT—now it is true that 
you Ww il} not be able to take all the bovs for the next 3 or 4 vears com 
ng 18 vears of age. My idea is to start taking 60,000 or whatever 
vou can take. IT would go to 100,000 or 150,000, or T will go to any- 
thing less than 60,000 because I think the main thing is to get it started. 
I have no quarrel with making the boy hable the day he is 18 and up 
tothe numbers we take, we take him. Of course after we fill our quotas 
then the other boy will have to go along until he meets service perhaps 
at 1914, or 19.3, or 19, 6, or whatever it is in his program. 

Mr. Jounxson. What I want to get out of you: you must have in 
your mind some system other than a purely voluntary one. That is 
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what seems to be the big hurdle that some of these people cannot get 
over. 

General Hrrsnry. To me, I want to get it started, but whether they 
volunteer—volunteering is one way. And making everybody liable bj 
lottery and take say 5,000 each month of those who have become 1. 
Or start with the first day of the month as another way. Or take 
them at 1814 or 18, 9, or 18, 3. There is a multitude of ways it could 
be zat. 

Mr. Jonson. Would that in any way interfere with the present 
quotas that vou have for selective-service procurement 4 

General Hrersuey. No, the only thing it would do: When @ man i> 
taken out of line when he is 18 years of age, if you give him 6 months 
and make him take 18, then I merely got him early. If you pui 
him in the Reserve and he does not come back unless Congress calls 
him, that tends, one, to reduce the number of people that I have 
for the permanent Armed Forces, but it increases the number of peo 
ple that I have standing ready if they have to be called. 

The CHatrmMan. That is it. 

General Hersney. It is just another means of maintaining— wheth 
er you have it in cash, whether you have it in 10-day notes, whether 

have it in 50-day notes, it is all resources. 

Mr. Jonnson. In other words, in your mind you could lay out a 
plan for this committee, couldn’t you? 

General Hersuery. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. It wouldn’t be based on the volunteer system at all? 

General Hersury. I can present anything the committee—that may 
be a rather rash promise, but I will make it anyway. It would have 
to be reasonable and I know it wouldn’t come out of this committee if 
it wasn’t. Therefore, I am sure I could do anything the committee 
would ask. 

Mr. Jounson. Now one other question. Assume that you started 
at 60,000. How would you snowball that up to 250,000 ? 

General Hersney. Well, I think you have to start multiplying. 
Now whether next year it is going to be two or three or four times, 
I don’t know. But I wouldn’t—— 

Mr. Jounson. I know you don’t know. But in your opinion, 
wouldn’t that be the way it would work ¢ 

General Hersury. It would have to work that way. 

Mr. Jounson. The next year you would have more and the next 
year you would have more. 

General Hrersury. The only thing that would prevent us would 
be the tightening of the international situation. If you had to have 
more things to do something besides train, that would tend you to 
keep from snowballing. But if the situation continued to get better, 
then obviously you could accelerate. I think 5 years is about the time 
you ought to be from the time you take 60,000 until you take 800,000. 

Mr. Corr. Five years. 

Mr. Jonunson. In other words, the volunteer plan was just sug- 
gested by the Penfagon, wasn’t it? It was their idea? 

General Hersney. It was one road that led to the place that I 
wanted to.go and until there is another one I come along, I travel it. 

Mr. Jounson. You say you can devise a better one, isn’t that 
correct ¢ 
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General Hersury. No; I didn’t say I could devise a better one. I 
said I could devise another one. You said you didn’t want volunteer- 
ing and I can fix it so there won’t be any. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Gavin, any questions? 

Mr. Gavin. I just want to compliment Selective Service for turning 
in a magnificent performance over the years. The question came up 
here this morning about the selective-service board and the State 
board of appeal. I just want to tell the committee that these men are 
selected for character and integrity. A fairer group of individuals 
never lived, who try to turn ina fine performance. The y give of their 
time and effort to sit on oe boards and they do turn in a fine job. 
As far as I am concerned, I just want to say Selective Service and the 
State boards of appeal aA the local boards are doing a fine job in a 
fine American way. 

The CHatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Cole—— 

Mr. Gavin. Now I have one more question I want to present to the 
gentleman. I don’t think there is anybody in this country better 
qualified to come up with some kind of a plan to take over this pro- 
posed 60,000 volunteers. We are going into executive session next 
week. Why don’t you give us some alternative plans that we will 
have before us to consider? You are the best qualified man and your 
staff to give them to us, so why don’t you give them to us? 

If somebody else can originate a 60,000-volunteer proposal, why 
can’t you originate and conceive some alternative plans which we can 
discuss this coming week ? 

General Hersury. The Director of Selective Service and all of his 
staff are available to the committee at any time to do anything either 
with a modest amount of initiative or completely on order for any- 
thing that you ask. 

The Cuamman. That you very much, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Corr. General, don’t you think that the plan, experimental, 
of 60,000 advanced by the Pentagon would defeat the very purpose of 
UMT? 

General Herstury. Well— 

Mr. Core. To this extent: the men who would take the 6 months 
of training and immediately 18 months of service after the end of 
the 2 years would LO into a Reserve, but those Reserves would never 
be called to active duty again because they are veterans. So the 
purpose of UMT being to build up a Reserve of men who are avail- 
able for immediate call, these men, the 60,000, wouldn’t be available 
for immediate call because they would have the status of a veteran 
and the Congress would insist that men of a certain age who had not 
served should be called ahead of those who had served. 

General Hersury. Well, there is a great deal of truth in what vou 
say, Mr. Cole. But on the other hand, the Congress wouldn't hesi- 
tate to call them if they had to have them. They would have the 
training, there is no question about that. We, all of us, would have 
the training of running a system on 60,000, That is one of the big 
things. 

Mr. Coir. Now the advantages of 60,000 is, No. 1, it doesn’t cost 
anvthing. 

General Hersuey. Either in men or money. 
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Mr. Cote, That is right. That is the only advantage to it. 

The CyairmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Corr. Is that it doesn’t cost anything. 

The Cuamman. It helps the Commission. 

Mr. Cote. And we can get started on a modest program of UMT. 
Now that is about the only advantage of it. But the disadvantages 
of it seems to me outweigh the advantages. Now I am wondering 
if you cannot meet the service requirements out of your present pool 
without dipping into the UMT age 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Mr. Corr. Group. 

General Hersury. Yes. You take a calculated risk, but the risk 
isn’t very great because if you have to use those whom you set aside, 
if you have to, you do, and if vou don’t have to, you don’t. And, 
therefore, the gamble has at least a favorable situation, whereas 
if you don’t start it, well, you don’t start it. 

Mr. Cote. Well it just seems to me that this 60,000 experimental 
program could be inaugurated, the men trained for 6 months go into 
i Reserve, no further service required of them, until an act of Con 
gress says an emergency is thre: atening. Then, as Mr. Elston has 
Indicated, they would be a spec lal class, but they phon be a class 

that would have to answer the call to duty, the first group. 

The Ciamman. When Congress says so. 

Mr. Cote. When the call is made. So it is an advantage in one 
respect, but it is a heavy burden in the other respect. 

Now the only other difficult problem is the question of whether you 
are going to pluck them. Now if you are going to pluck them, you 
might hit a boy who will say “1 would rather be drafted and get my 
2 vears over, establish a veteran's status and be free of that obligation.’ 

The Crauan. Mr. Blandford, have you any question of the 
general right in that connection 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir; I would like to develop that same point 
with the general. 

General, if you took 100,000 young men who are now 18 and fol- 
lowed their careers until they attained the age of 19, how many of 
those 100,000 in your opinion would have attained a deferred status, 
assuming that we now have a draft law which expires, insofar as 
induction is concerned, in 1955 ¢ 

Gieneral Hrersury. Well, if you take the figures, the estimates that 
we have here on this paper—and obviously any estimate is based on 
some if’s,and T happen to think that this is perhaps a little optimistic, 
but on that Basis you notice that of the men who are 15 years old we 
do not, under this estimate, believe that more than half of them will 
ever become members of the Armed Forces. Therefore, in answer to 
your question, 50 percent of these boys 18 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is exactly the point, General. That means, 
then, if you start UMT on a fishbowl basis—you pluck numbers out of 
the fishbow]—of 100.000 boys who are 1s, you have only reduced yvour 
manpower pool by 50,000 because at least half of them would have 
attained a deferred status at the time they attain the age of 19. 

(reneral Hersey. That is true. But of course one thing that will 
involve is an acceptance at standards somewhat lower, because there 
will be 30,000 of that did not get into the service because under present 
standards they were not acceptable. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Then out of the 70,000 you would have 35,000, o1 
any figure you took. : 

General Hershey. Something like that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You are only losing, at any rate, half of the people. 

General Hersuey. Well, of course when you plucked out the boy 
that you wouldn't accept, then you would lose him then. But it is 
certainly true that not more than half of them get in, that when you 

take the boys out of the gross at 18, you are not losing anywhere thit 
number in the net even at 19. 

Mr. Bianprorp, That is the point I want to make. Now the next 
point— 

Mr. Exvsron. Will the gentleman yield before you go to your next 
point ¢ } 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Euston. By the same process of reasoning then, if you select 
60,000 persons per year, the 60,000 would be reduced to about 30,000 
availables / 

Mr. Duruam. That is right. ; 

General Hersury. Well, that includes, of course, the physical. I 
can’t go quite that fast. 

Mr. Evstron. Well—— 

General Hersuey. But it is certain that if the 60,000 were taken 
with very strict applications of any other rules for deferment except 
physical and a much lower acceptance, I believe out of the 60,000 
that certainly not more than or at least 40 thousand or somewhere 
around—let’s see. I would expect that at least 20,000 and perhaps 
25,000 of them would be individuals who would not normally get 
into the service and therefore, you would gain somewhere around 
35 to 40 percent of that 100,000 you are talking about. 

Mr. Eston. Then, General, at the end of your 6 months’ training 
period, instead of having 60,000 men in the Reserve pool you are only 
going to have 25,000 or 30,000 per year, 

General Hersury. No. What you do: where you make your gain 
now Iam assuming that the questions asked don’t involve the volun- 
teering and it doesn't = putting them for 1S months’ service. 

Mr. BiuanpForp. No, s 

General Hersury. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. | am assuming— 

General Hersey. You go into the Reserve. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Well—— 

General Hersury. A man can go to the Reserve and be in the 
National Guard active unit or he can go to the Reserve and be in the 
National Guard active unit or in college. 

In other words, he can occupy three statuses, where he cannot if 
you put him in the service. That is where the gain is. 

Mr. Euston, Yes, but the same boy might decide he wants to enlist. 
He goes in some service. You lose him. He gets married. He has 
children. 

General Hersuery. Yes. 

Mr. Exvsron. He becomes a medical student. He goes to school and 
joins an ROTC unit. 

General Hersury. Yes. 

Mr. Etsron. There are perhaps a dozen other categories into which 
he might go. 
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General Hersney. You are not losing there. You are holding him 
under three different headings and that is the way you save man- 
power. 

Mr. Exsron. All right. If you are duplicating, then you are just 
adding to the expense. 

General Hersury. No. What you are doing: you are being able 
to solve a problem of perhaps an engineer or an ROTC student, a 
reservist, simultaneously with the man that has had six months and 
that is why you gain. 

Mr. Exsron. You aren’t gaining if he becomes a medical student. 

General Hersury. Yes, you are, because he is eventually going to be 
2 doctor in the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, a farmer, he is not going to be a farmer in the 
armed services. 

General Hersuey. But at the present time 1 defer that farmer 
without any traiming and if I deferred him for 6 months, I would 
have, (1) a farmer, and (2) a farmer who had been trained. 

Mr. Exsron. You cannot stop him from getting married and hav- 
ing children. 

General Hersuey. No. You still can call him when he is a married 
man. When we get down far enough that we have to call men with 
children, we will be calling a trained man, not a nontrained man. 

The CuatrmMan. Members of the committee, we want to thank Gen- 
eral Hershey for his aid and assistance he has rendered to the com- 
mittee in solving this problem. Now this closes the public hearing. 
Monday morning at 10 o'clock the committee will go in executive 
session to try to study the bill and to write a bill that will meet the 
views of the majority of the committee. Thank you very much, Gen- 
eral. We will take a recess until Monday morning. 

(Whereupon at 11:47 a. m., the committee was adjourned. ) 


x 





xt 





[No. 56] 


SUBCOMMITTEE HEARINGS ON H. R. 4337, H. R. 4444, H R. 4897, 
H. R. 4965, S. 1710, H. R. 4796 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ARMED SERVICES CoMMITTER, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 4, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, February 7, 1942. 

The subcommittee met at 2 p. m., the Honorable O. C. Fisher, 
acting chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Fisnea. The committee will come to order. We have six 
different bills before the subcommittee for consideration this after- 
noon, including four pertaining to the Navy Department. We will 

4 4 take those up first. 1 will ask the counsel for the committee to indi- 

*Scategthe bills and the witnesses and suppose you very briefly tell us 
“4wh&2 the purposes of the bills are and we will move right along. 

es Met. Kevvener. All right, Mr. Chairman. The first bill is H. R 

4337) which will allow certain real estate transactions by the Navy 


Deyaktment. 
. (‘Ede bill referred to is as follows:) 


vine [H. R. 4337, 82d Cong. Ist sess.] 
& BILL To authorize certain easement, land, and other property transactions, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
American in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized, 
on such terms and conditions as he determines to be in the public interest, to grant 
and convey to the following grantees the following easements in and over land: 

(a) To the city of El Segundo, California, a permanent easement for public- 
highway purposes over a strip of land twenty feet wide for a distance of five 
hundred and thirty feet and thirty feet wide for a distance of seven hundred and 
sixty-one feet across the southern end of the site of the naval industrial reserve 
plant and contiguous to El Segundo Avenue, El Segundo, California, a metes-and- 
bounds, description of which strip is on file in the Department of the Navy. 

(b) To Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company, a corporation, a 
permanent easement for railway purposes over two strips of land within the site of 
Camp Joseph H. Pendleton, one strip being fifty feet in width and one thousand 
two hundred and seventy-nine feet in length and containing one and four hundred 
and sixty-nine one-thousandths acreas, more or less, the other strip being of a width 
varying from zero at each end to fifteen feet at midpoint and one thousand two 
hundred feet in length and containing two-tenths of an acre, more or less, metes 
and bounds descriptions of which are on file in the Department of the Navy, in 
consideration for the conveyance by said Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway 
Company to the United States of America of rights to occupy and use certain 
parcels of land within right-of-way in the vicinity of Camp Joseph H. Pendleton, 
Oceanside, California, for warehouse purposes and for transmission, water 
sewage, telephone, and other utility lines incident to the operation and mainte- 
nance of Camp Joseph H. Pendleton, so long as the United States of America 
desires and without cost therefor, including part occupancy and use; 

(ec) To the city of Long Beach, California, a permanent easement for street 
purposes in and over a strip of land fifty feet wide and extending for a distance of 
seven hundred three and twenty-three one-hundredths feet, being the northerly 
fifty feet of the Lexington housing project, commonly known as Lexington Gar- 
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dens, Long Beach, California, a metes-and-bounds description of which strip of 
land is on file in the Department of the Navy; 

d) To El Paso Natural Gas Company, a corporation, a permanent easement 
for construction, operation, and maintenance of a gas pipeline within a strip of 
land twenty feet wide and five thousand six hundred and ninety-six feet long, 
containin,, two and sixty-one one-hundredths acres, more or less, across land 
comprising the site of the naval air facilitv at Litchfield Park, Arizona, a metes- 
and-bounds description of which strip is on file in the Department of the Navy, 
the terms and conditions of the grant and conveyance to include the payment 
therefor of the fair market value thereof as determined by the Seeretary of the 
Navy; and 

e) To the Ford City Sanitation District, Ford City, California, a permanent 
easement for the construction, operation, and maintenance of a trunk sanitary 
sewer line within a right-of-way twenty feet wide, lving ten feet on either side 
of a line across land within section 12, township 32 south, range 24 east, Mount 
Diablo base and meridian, Kern County, California, as delineated on a drawing 
on file in the Department of the Navy, together with the permanent right to 
construct, operate, and maintain sewer lines in extension of alleys across reserved 
drilling sites in Ford City located in naval petroleum reserve numbered 2, Kern 
County, California, within right-of-way areas delineated on a drawing on file in 
the Department of the Navy. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Navy is authorized to convey to the State of 
Marvland, without cost to the State, the following parcels of land located within 
the site of the United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland, for so long 
as such parcels are used by the State for publie street purposes: 

a) A strip of land on both sides of the existing State road, as delineated on a 
drawing on file in the Department of the Navy, for a distance of approximately 
eight hundred and twenty-five feet, more or less, extending easterly from the 
intersection of King George Street, and as required for a paved road of a width 
of thirtv-four and five-tenths feet; 

b) Astrip of land on the north and east side of existing State road, as delineated 
on a drawing on file in the Department of the Navy, for a distanee of approx- 
imately seven hundred and sixty feet, more or less, extending westerly from the 
intersection of King George Street, and as required for a paved road of a width 
of thirty-four feet; and 

(c) A strip of land on the west side of King George Street, as delineated on a 
drawing on file in the Department of the Navy, starting approximately two 
hundred and ten feet south of State road and extending southerly for approxi- 
mately two hundred and ninety feet, more or less, and as required for a paved 
road of a width of thirty-one and six-tenths feet between curbs. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Navy is authorized to accept on behalf of the 
United States of America the donation by the State of Louisiana of a parcel of 
land lying along Lake Pontchartrain and adjacent to the industrial canal and 
Camp Leroy Johnson at New Orleans, Louisiana, containing twelve and six 
hundred and seven thousandths acres of land, more or less, upon which the United 
States Naval Reserve Training Center, New Orleans, Louisiana, is located. 

Sec. 4. The Administrator of General Services is authorized to transfer to the 
Department of the Navy, without reimbursement, custody and control over the 
following property: (a) Nine hundred and thirty-four one-thousandths of an acre 
of land with improvements consisting of one building and appurtenant facilities, 
known as Plancor 631—A, and located at 500 West Thirty-sixth Street, Chicago, 
Illinois; (b) thirteen and five-tenths acres of land with improvements consisting 
of six buildings and appurtenant facilities, known as the remaining portion of 
former Maritime Commission barracks at Kaiser-Swan Island Shipyard and 
located at Portland, Oregon; and (¢) fifteen acres of land with improvements 
consisting of seven buildings, one outfitting pier and appurtenant facilities, known 
as a portion of former Walsh-Kaiser Shipyard, and located at Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

Sec. 5. The Administrator of General Services is authorized to accept on 
behalf of the United States of America, at a cost not exceeding $1, the convevance 
by the Port of Portland, Oregon, of a building known as the Child Care Center 
Building and located on land leased from the Port of Portland, at Portland, 
Oregon, and to transfer without reimbursement the custody and control over 
such building to the Department of the Navy 

Sec. 6. The Administrator of General Services is authorized to convey, without 
cost and on behalf of Reconstruction Finance Corporation, to the United States 
of America, one and eighteen one-hundredths acres of land, known as the remain- 
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ing portion of the former Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Plant, Plancor 1644, 
located at Allentown, Pennsylvania, and to transfer custody and control thereof 
to the Department of the Navy without reimbursement. 

Sec. 7. The transfers and acceptance of conveyances authorized by sections 4, 
5, and 6 hereof shall not include any inventories of raw material or work in 
progress. 

Mr. Ke.uener. Since the introduction of that bill certain general 
authorities have been provided the Navy by means of Public Law 210 
of this Congress. So sections—the witness will testify as to this, I be- 
lieve, but I think sections 1, 2, and 3 will be deleted. Section 4 will 
authorize GSA to transfer to the Navy three pieces of property: an 
acre of land in Chicago on which there is a building; 13% acres with 
improvements at Portland, Oreg.; and 15 acres, a pier, and other 
improvements which constituted a part of the Walsh-Kaiser Shipyard 
at Providence, R. I. 

Section 5 will allow the Administrator of GSA to accept on behalf of 
the United States for $1 the conveyance of a building on property that 
is now leased by the Department of the Navy. Section 6 will author- 
ize the Administrator of GSA to convey to the Navy, on behalf of 
REC, 1.18 acres of land known as the remaining portion of the former 
Consolidated-Vultee aircraft plant in Allentown, Pa. 

Section 7 of that bill provides that no inventory of raw materials or 
work in progress will be included in the transfers. , 

The witness on all of the Navy bills is Mr. Tiencken of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks. 

Mr. Fisher. Come around, Mr. Tiencken. Proceed, Mr. Tiencken, 
to explain very briefly the purpose and justification for this bill. 

Mr. Trencken. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, since this billwas 
introduced Congress has enacted Public Law 210, approved October 
25, 1951, which granted the Secretary of the Navy certain powers 
already vested in the Secretary of the Army with resnect to (1) the 
granting of easements, and (2) the acceptance of donations of land for 
military purposes. Pursuant to that authority, the Navy Department 
has or will grant each of the easements authorized by the first section 
of the bill, including the conveyance to the State of Maryland which is 
expressly authorized by section 2 of the bill and which is tantamount 
to an easement, and also accept the donation from the State of Louisi- 
ana as authorized by section 3 of the bill. 

Therefore, the first three sections of the bill should be deleted in 
their entirety and the remaining sections renumbered accordingly. 
The title of this bill should also be rewritten. 

The following explanation is offered with respect to the remaining 
sections of the bill, which I shall refer to according to their original 
numbers. 

Section 4: Authorizing the General Services Administrator to trans- 
fer to the Navy Department certain property as follows 

Mr. Fisuer. We had that all, you see, so you can omit reading all 
of that if you want to. 

Mr. Trencken. This property, which was acquired by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, was formerly occupied by Vitreous 
Enamel Products Co. and was reported as surplus to War Assets 
Administration. Pending legislative authority for its permanent 
transfer, the Navy Department is occupying the property for Marine 
Corps training purposes under revocable permit from War Assets 
Administration. 
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The building is of permanent construction, having a total floor 
space of 57,725 square feet and is situated on a 0.934-acre tract of land. 
The property is well located with reference to public transportation 
and other facilities. The estimated value of the property at the time 
the Navy entered was $200,000. However, approximately $72,830 
has been expended in adapting the property for use as a training 
center. It is well adapted for use as permanent Naval or Marine 
Corps training purposes, being capable of accommodating an am- 
phibious truck company, a heavy antiaircraft artillery group, a signal 
company, the inspector-instructor staff, and the Navy medical 
staff, comprising a total of 1,110 officers and enlisted men. 

The next portion is the portion at Portland, Oreg. 

Mr. Jounson. We read that. I don’t think we need to read that, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fisuer. Are you satisfied with his explanation? Suppose you 
insert your explanation in the record. I think we have the picture 
from the summary that counsel has given us. 

The balance of the statement referred to is as follows:) 


Since this bill was 


ntroduced, the Congress has enacted Public Law 210 ap- 
proved October 25, 1951, which granted the Secretary of the Navy certain powers 
already vested in the Secretary of the Army with respect to (1) the granting of 
easements and (2) the acceptance of donations of land for military purposes. 
Pursuant to that authoritv the Navy Department has or will grant each of the 
easements authorized by the first section of the bill, including the conveyance to 


he State of Marvland which is expressly authorized by section 2 of the bill and 











ich tantamount to an easement, and will also accept the donation from the 
State of Louisiana as authorized by section 3 of the bill Therefore, the first 
sections of the bill should be deleted in their entiretv and the remaining 
ections renumbered accordingly. The title of the bill should also be rewritten. 
The following explanation is offered with respect to the remaining sections of 
bill which ft shall refer to according to their original numbers: 
Section 4: Authorizi the General Services Administrator to transfer to the 


Navy Department certain property as follows: 
% } 


Che purpose of this subsection is to authorizethe General Services Admin- 


strator to transfer to the Navy Department, without reimbursement, certain 


pertv at 500 We Thirty-sixth Street, Chicago, TL, known as Planeor 631-A. 
This property, whiel was aequired by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 

as formerly oceupied by Vitreous Enamel Products Co. and was reported 

as surplus to War Assets Administration. Pending legislative authority for its 
permanent transfer, the Navy Department is occupying the property for Marine 
Corps training purposes under revoeable permit from War Assets Administration. 
Phe building is of permanent construction, having a total floor space of 57,725 

» feet and is situated on a 0.934-acre tract of land. The property is well 

‘ated with reference to public transportation and other facilities The esti- 
ated value of the property at the time the Navy entered was $200,000. How- 


ver, approximately $72,830 has been expended in adapting the property for use 
as a training center. It is well adapted for use for permanent Naval or Marine 
Corps training purposes, being capable of accommodating an amphibious truck 
company, a heavy antiaircraft artillery group, a signal company, the Inspector- 
Instructor Staff, and the Navy Medical Staff, comprising a total of 1,110 officers 
and enlisted men, 
bh) This subsection purports to authorize the General Services Administrator 
to transfer to the Navy Department, without reimbursement, a 13.5-acre parcel 
of land with certain improvements thereon which were reported as surplus to the 
War Assets Administration. The improvements consist of 6 old dilapidated 
buildings which were constructed with funds of the Maritime Commission for use 
of the civilian employees at the Kaiser Swan Island Shipyard. The property is 
presently occupied by the Navy Department under temporary permit from the 
War Assets Administration and is used for Naval and Marine Corps Reserve 
training 
c) The purpose of this subsection is to authorize the General Services Adminis- 
trator to transfer to the Navy Department, without reimbursement, 15 acres of 


purposes, 
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land including improvements, at Providence, R. I. This property was a portion 
of the former Walsh-Kaiser Shipyard under the jurisdiction of the United States 
Maritime Commission. It was declared surplus to War Assets Administration 
and is now occupied by the Navy under temporary permit. The improvements 


located on the property consist of seven buildings and one outfitting pier. The 
property is scliniatibs adapted to provide facilities for Naval Reserve training, 
Marine Corps training, and the wot Nie of training vessels. ‘The property was 


appraised by War Assets Administration at $95,000 However, the Navy has 
expended in excess of $400,000 in conversion of the buildings and adapting th 
property for use as a training center. 

Section 5: The purpose of this section is to authorize the General Services 
Administrator to accept on behalf of the United States, at a cost not exceeding 
$1, the convevance by the port of Portland, Oreg., of a building known as the 
Child Care Center Building, and located on land leased from the port of Portland, 
and to transfer without reimbursement the custody and control over such building 
to the Department of the Navy. The land upon which the Child Care Center 
Building is located is owned by the port of Portland and was leased to the Mari- 
time Commission for a period ending March 1952. The port of Portland has 
executed a lease to the Government (Department of the Navy) covering the 
property for the period ending 1978, subject however, to the aforesaid lease to th 
Maritime Commission. The Child Care Center Building was the property of the 
United States but by inadvertence was transferred by General Services Adminis- 
tration to the port of Portland. The port of Portland has executed a quitclaim 
conveyance to the Government covering the building. 

Section 6. To authorize the General Services Administrator to transfer to the 
Navy Department certain property in Allentown, Pa. The purpose of this section 
is to authorize the General Services Administrator to convey on behalf of Reeon- 
struction Finance Corporation to the United States of America 1.18 acres of land, 
known as the remaining portion of the former Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Plant, 
Planeor “g 1, located at Allentown, Pa., and to transfer custody and control] there 
of the the De partment of the Navy without re smuargh ss ment. This property has 
been declared surplus by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and is presently 
occupied and used by the Navy Department under revocable permit for Naval 


Reserve training purposes. The property had no improvements at the date of 
occupancy by the Navy Department, and had been appraised at $3,100 by the 
War Assets Administration. However, the Navy Department has expended 
approximately $157,987 in adapting the property for Reserve training purposes. 


Mr. FISHER. Without objection, we will report that bill. 
Mr. Trencken. All right. 

Mr. Fisner. Let us proceed with the next one. 

Mr. Ketteser. The next bill is H. R. 4444 


(The bill referred to is as follows:) 


[H. R. 4444, 82d Cong., Ist sess 


A BILL To authorize the Secretary of the Navy to convey to the city of Macon, Georgia, a } 
in the said city of Macon, containing two acres, more or lk 


Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Represe ntatives 0 ’ the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized 
to convey to the city of Macon, Georgia, without charge therefor, all right, title, 
and interest of the United States in and to a certain parcel of land containing two 
acres, more or less, situated in said citv of Maeon, Bibb County, Georgia, metes 
and bounds description of which is on file in the Navy Department, said parcel 
being a part of a traet of two hundred sixty-six and forty-nine one-hundredths 
acres, more or less, title to which was acquired by judgment on declaration of 
taking filed on April 15, 1941, in condemnation proceedings Numbered 116 civil 
in the Distriet Court of the United States for the Macon Division of the Middl 
District of Georgia, the said city of Macon having accepted the sum of $1 as 
compensation for said tract, subject to the condition that if it is not used for the 
manufacture or assembly of ordnance or for other military or naval purposes for 
twenty-four consecutive months it shall revert to the city of Macon or its assigns, 
said parcel not having at any time since its acquisition been used for any of said 
purposes. 
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Mr. Ke_uener. Would you like me to brief that? 

Mr. Fisner. Brief it, yes. 

Mr. Kevitener. Yes, sir. This would authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to convey to the city of Macon, Ga., a 2-acre parcel of land 
in that city. It is part of a larger parcel of land in that city which 
was acquired by the Navy for $1 some years ago. Subsequently the 
Navy gave an easement to the State of Georgia Highway Department 
to put a road across the property. It severed the property which is 
the subject of this bill and it is no longer of use to the Navy and they 
wish to give it to the city of Macon which does have a use for it. 

Mr. Fisher. Do you concur in that statement? 

Mr. Timncken. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fisner. Suppose you insert in the record the further details 
and the description of the justification. 

Mr. Trencken. All right. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

The purpose of H. R. 4444 is to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to convey 
to the city of Macon, Ga., without charge therefor, a 2-acre parcel of land situated 
in that cits 

The parcel of land described in this bill is a part of a 266.49-acre tract of land 
which the city of Macon attempted to deed to the Department of the Navy for 
the consideration of $1 for the purpose of establishing the Naval Ordnance Depot, 
Macon, Ga. The Attorney Generel of the United States refused to approve 
title as required by law, however, because there was no Georgia statute authorizing 
the city of Macon to make such conveyance. Without additional consideration, 
the Department of the Navy then acquired title by a declaration of taking. 
Since this acquisition, the State Highway Department of Goergia, pursuant to a 
revocable permit granted by the Navy Department, has extended a public bigh- 
wav known as Guy Peine Road across this tract of land leaving the parcel described 
in this bill on the northern side thereof and separated from the main body of the 
ordnance depot tract. This segregated parcel has never been used in connection 
with the ordnance plant, and no present or foreseeable need for it exists. 

In view of these circumstances, the Navy Department on behalf of the Depart- 
nent of Defense interposes no objection to the enactment of H. R. 4444. 

This report has been coordinated within the Department of Defense in accord- 
ance with the procedures prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 

The Navy Tepartment has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that 
there is no objection to the submission of this report to the Congress. 


} 


Mr. Fisher. Without objection, the bill will be reported to the full 
committee. 

Mr. Kevtener. The next bill is H. R. 4897, which will authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy to surrender and convey to the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts certain rights of access in and to Chelsea 
Street in the city of Boston. 

(The bill referred to is as follows:) 


H. R. 4897, 82d Cong., Ist sess. 


A BILL To authorize the Secretary of the Navy to surrender and convey to the Commonwealth of Massa- 


( certain rights of access in and to Chelsea Street in the city of Boston, and for other purposes 


Re it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the l’nited States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to 
surrender and convey to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts without cost all 
rights of access in and to Chelsea Street in the city of Boston, Charlestown Dis- 
trict, Massachusetts, which the United States of America may have or possess by 
virtue of its ownership of an abutting parcel of land on which the building known 
as Boston Naval Shipyard Garage Building 204 is located: Provided, That such 
conveyance shall not be executed until the Mystic River Bridge Authority, a body 
politic and corporate created under chapter 562 of the acts of 1946 of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, shall have conveyed to the United States of America 
without cost and subject only to such reservations as the Secretary of the Navy 
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may approve, a parcel of land contiguous to and on the west side of said Garage 
Building 204 and containing approximately seven thousand one hundred and three 
square feet, on which substitute facilities shall be provided by the United States 
of America through the Secretary of the Navy to furnish access to Henley Street 
in said city of Boston, and the Commonwealth of Massachusetts shall have paid 
the United States the cost of such substitute facilities including the cost of con- 
structing a ramp to the second-floor level of said Garage Building 204 and of any 
alterations to said garage building necessary in connection therewith. The Sec- 
retary of the Navy is authorized to enter into such preliminary contract or agree- 
ment as may be necessary and appropriate to effectuate the purposes of this Act. 


Mr. Ke_iener. This bill is made necessary by a plan of the city 
of Boston to extend a high level highway across the Charles River 
into the city of Boston. That will make the second-floor entrance 
to a garage building owned by the Navy no longer usable. This 
transfer will not be made until the Mystic River Bridge Authority 
has conveyed to the Navy Department 7,000 square feet of land 
contiguous to the garage building. Also, it is going to be necessary 
for the Secretary of the Navy, on a reimbursable basis, to arrange 
for substitute facilities to take the place of those that will be unusable 
by this road to be built by the city. All of that, as I say, will be 
paid for by the city before this conveyance is made of its rights of 
access. 

Mr. Fisuer. And is so provided in the bill? 

Mr. Kevvtener. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fisuer. Will you submit any additional statement, Mr. 
Tiencken, at this point in the record. 

Mr. TIENCKEN. Yes. 

Mr. Fisher. Let the statement be filed. 

(The statement referred to is as follows: ) 

The purpose of this bill is to authorize the Seeretary of the Navy to surrender 
and convey to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts certain rights of access in 
and to Chelsea Street in the city of Boston in exchange for substitute access 
facilities to be provided. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, acting through the Mystie River 
Bridge Authority, has recently constructed an elevated automobile highway 
known as Mystic River Bridge on Chelsea Street in Chariestown adjacent to 
the boundary of the Boston Naval Shipyard. The Commonwealth now pro- 
poses to build an extention of this structure to cross the Charles River mte 
Boston. By this extension of the elevated structure the present entrance to 
the second floor of the existing garage building known as building 204, Boston 
Naval Shipyard, will be made unusable. I have here for the benefit and con- 
venience of any of you gentlemen who may care to examine it, an informal Navy 
Department drawing indicating the segment of the proposed road extension in 
the vicinity of garage building 204. 

‘To compensate the shipyard the Commonwealth, acting through the authority, 
has proposed to deed to the United States a parcel of land containing approxi- 
mately 7,100 square feet contiguous to the garage site upon which substitute 
facilities are to be constructed to provide access to Henley Street, and to reim- 
burse the United States the cost of making necessary changes to the garage 
building and constructing a new ramp to the second floor thereof, 

The Commonwealth, acting by and through the Mystic River Bridge Authority, 
already has submitted to the Navy Department its deed covering the site on 
which it proposes to construct substitute facilities. This deed contains a reserva- 
tion permitting the Mystic River Bridge Authority to enter upon the land con- 
veyed to construct and maintain two footings for the support of the superstructure 
of the Mystic River Bridge in the immediate vicinity. This reservation is not 
objectionable from the Navy Department’s point of view because the footings 
to be constructed will not in any way interfere with the use of the land for the 
construction and maintenance of the access facilities to be provided. 

It is considered that the substitute facilities to be provided by the Common- 
wealth will not only adequately compensate for the rights to be relinquished by 
the Government but the proposed exchange of property rights will be in the publie 
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interest because of the improved transportation facilities that are to be made 
available in the area of the naval shipyard. The Navy Department had been 
prepared to recommend legislation providing for the exchange of the facilities 
proposed by this bill and had intended to do so if this bill had not been intro- 
duced. It therefore interposes no objection to the bill. 

This report has been coordinated within the Department of Defense in accord- 
ance with the procedures prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 

The Navy Department has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that 
there is no objection to the submission of this report to the Congress. 

Myr. Jounson. Mr. Kelleher, | suppose all these descriptions and 
things like that have been thoroughly checked? 

Mr. Kettener. They are all on file in the Department of the Navy. 
They are not in the bill or furnished here otherwise, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Tiencken. These descriptions have all been thoroughly 
checked. 

Mr. Keviener. And they are referenced in the bill, too. 

Mr. Jounson. All right. 

Mr. Fisoer. Without objection, that bill will be reported to the 
full committee. 

Mr. Kevtener. The next and last Navy bill is H. R. 4965, which 
will authorize the Secretary of the Navy to sell a \-acre parcel of 
land to Sam and George Arvanitis. 

(The bill referred to is as follows: ) 


{H. R. 4965, 82d Cong., Ist sess 
A BILL To authorize the Secretary of the Navy to sell and convey to Sam Arvanitis and George Arvanitis 
parcel of land consisting of one-quarter acre, more or less, situated at the naval ammunition and net 


t, Seal Beach, California 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to 
sell, at a price not less than its fair market value and on such terms and conditions 
as the Secretary may deem proper, and convey to Sam Arvanitis and George 
Arvanitis a parcel of land consisting of one-quarter acre, more or less, situated at 
the naval ammunition and net depot, Seal Beach, California, adjacent to other 
lands owned by the said Sam Arvanitis and George Arvanitis, a description of 
which by metes and bounds is on file in the Navy Department. 

Mir. Ke_iener. This bill is made necessary by the fact that when 
the Navy was selling some property in that area it permitted former 
owners and others to purchase buildings. Among the purchasers were 
Sam and George Arvanitis. They moved their building about a mile 
from its original location, but by mistake put some of the buildings on 
the depot property. The Navy has no need for that quarter acre and 
is willing that it be conveved to them for fair value. 

Mr. Fisher. And the bill requires fair market value? 

Mr. Kettener. It does; ves, sir. 

Mr. Fisher. Any questions? 

Mr. Jounson. No. 

Mr. Fisher. Do you have any additional statement, Mr. Tiencken, 
to submit in addition to that? If so, you can just submit it for the 
record. 

Mr. Trencken. Well, the particular reason for this bill is to convey 
it to a designated individual rather than to declare it surplus under 
the Surplus Property Act because of the peculiar circumstances 
surrounding the bill. 

Mr. Fisner. I understand. You will submit any additional infor- 
mation pertaining to it, so we will have it in the record. 

Mr. Trencken. That is right. 

(The information referred to is as follows: ) 
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The objective of this proposed bill is to provide for the conveyance of a parcel 
of land consisting of one-quarter acre, more or less, situated at the Naval Ammu- 
nition and Net Depot, Seal Beach, Calif., to Sam and George Arvanitis. The 
conveyance would be made by the Secretary of the Navy, on such terms and 
conditions as he deemed proper, at a cost to the purchasers of a sum not less 
than the fair market value of the land. 

The site of the Naval Ammunition and Net Depot, Seal Beach, Calif., com- 
prises 4,783 acres and was acquired by condemnation proceedings in 1944. The 
acquisition included many separately owned parcels on most of which were 
located structures which were used by their former owners. It was necessary 
to remove many of these structures in order to prepare and improve the site 


for the purpose for which it was acquired. Accordingly, most of the structures 
were sold to former owners or others on condition that they were to be removed 
from the site. Among the purchasers was one George Arvanitis who acquired 


the several small structures hereinafter mentioned. 

Arvanitis undertook to remove his buildings a distance of approximately 1 
mile onto a parcel of land owned by himself and his brother, Sam Arvanitis, which 
is located immediately adjacent to the depot site. Because of uncertainty as 
to the exact boundary line, he did not get all of the structures completely onto 
the parcel of land owned by him and his brother, some of them being relocated 
so that they actually encroach upon the depot site. This fact was not discovered 
by the station authorities until after the buildings had been permanently attached 
to the land. Removal of the structures by the owner was not required, however, 
because the small parcel of land involved was not needed for station use and the 
structures would not in any manner interfere with existing or foreseeable station 
functions. 

Sam and George Arvanitis have made application to the Navy Department 
to purchase the small area on which the structures are erected which consists 
of approximately one-quarter acre. There is no present or foreseeable naval 
need of this small plot of land and, in view of the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, it is considered no more than just and fair that the Arvanitis brothers be 
permitted to purchase the plot for its fair market value as the bill proposes. 

This report has been coordinated within the Department of Defense in accord- 
ance with the procedures prescribed Dy the secretary of Defense. 

The Navy Department has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that 


there is no ohieection to the submission of this report to the Coneress 


Mr. Fisher. Without objection, that bill will be reported to the 
full committee. Next. 

Mr. Kettener. Next bill is 5. 1710, a bill that has already been 
passed by the Senate. 

(The bill referred to is as follows:) 


1710. 82d Con Ist } 
AN ACT Toau wrize the Secretary of the Army to convey certain road right-of-way easement De Kalb 
| Putnam Counties, Tennessee, to the State of Tenne 
. | , y . ] 
Lat, f enacted hy the Senate and House of Re presentatives of the T nited states 


America 





Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Army is authorized to 
he State of Tennessee, without reimbursement, all the right, title, and 
he United States in and to those certain road right-of-way easements 
over lands in De Kalb and Putnam Counties, Tennessee, acquired by the United 
States for use as an access road to the Center Hill Dam and Reservoir, all as set 
out on sheets 4 to 16, inclusive, of highway drawing dated March 1942, designated 
as ‘Right Bank Aecess Road—Dam Site to Silver Point” on file in the Office, 
Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army. 


convey to 


intere st of] 


Passed the Senate August 9 (legislative day, August 1), 1951. 
Attest : Lesuip L. BIFFe, 
Secretary, 
Mr. Ketuener. That is an Army bill. It will authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to convey certain road right of easements in 
De Kalb and Putnam Counties, Tenn., to the State of Tennessee. 
Fiftv-seven assignable easements were acquired by the Army to 
construct a road about 7! miles long. The road is no longer necessary 
for retention by the Government, although it is important as an 
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access road to the Center Hill Dam Site, a civil works project of the 
Army in that area. Right now it needs resurfacing at a cost of about 
$35,000 and there is an annual expenditure of $5,000 in maintaining it. 
The State of Tennessee has agreed to accept transfer of the road, to 
resurface it, and to incorporate it into its public highway system. This 
is agreeable to the Army. It will be to the best interest of the United 
States to do this. 

Mr. Fisher. Any questions? 

Mr. Jounson. None on my part. 

Mr. Fisner. Will you have a statement to submit—what is the 
witness’ name for the record? 

Mr. Knorr. Knott, sir. Mr. Kelleher has substantially stated the 
purpose of the bill, sir. 

Mr. Fisher. Very well. Whom do you represent? 

Mr. Knorr. The Office, Chief of Engineers, Army. 

Mr. Fisner. All right. Suppose you submit any statement you 
have to supplement what has been said. 

Mr. Knorr. Yes, sir. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


The purpose of this bill is to authorize the Secretary of the Army to convey 
to the State of Tennessee 57 assignable easements over privately owned lands 
for a distance of approximately 7.5 miles. The land area covered by these 


easements is approximately 78.79 acres. The easements were acquired during 
1943 and 1944 for the construction of an access road between Silver Point, Tenn., 
and the Center Hill Dam site for use during the construction of the dam. The 
roadway construction is of traffic-bound stone surfacing, 20 feet in width, and the 
roadway now serves as a public highway replacing a winding gravel county road 
serving the area. Good engineering practices would dictate immediate surfacing 
in order to reduce maintenance costs. Surfacing with a bituminous mix would 
cost approximately $35,000. Annual maintenance cost of the strip of roadway 
amounts to approximately $5,000. 

In view of the predominant use of the roadway as a public highway, the State 
of Tennessee has expressed its willingness to incorporate the roadway into its 
highway system and to maintain it as a public highway which is constant with 
the terms of the individual easement grants to the United States. The State of 
Tennessee is unwilling, however, to pay for the easement rights or the roadway 
improvements. Nevertheless, the proposed arrangement is economically sound 
and in the best interest of the Government. Since the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949 does not contain the required authority for 
negotiated saie of the Government’s interest in this road to the State of Tennessee 
for a nominal consideration, the enactment of this measure is designed to provide 
the Secretary of the Army with the necessary authority. 

Mr. Fisner. Without objection, this bill will be reported to the 
full committee. 

‘ 

The next. 

, mn . . oe ] a ° > _ » . 

Mr. Kev_iener. The next bill, Mr. Chairman, is H. R. 4796, a bill 

4 ] . 3 if +t} ‘ . . op . . ——_ sts 
to retrocede to the State of North Carolina concurrent jurisdiction 
over a highway at Fort Bragg, N.C. 

(The bill referred to is as follows: ) 

(H. R. 4796, 82d Cong., Ist st 
A BILL To retrocede to the State of North Carolina concurrent jurisdiction over a highway at Fort Bragg, 
North Caroli 


Re 74 enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
/ , 


America in Congress assembled, That there is hereby granted to the State of North 
Carolina 2 retrocession of jurisdiction over the area within the Fort Bragg Militarv 
Reservation utilized by the State of North Carolina for Highway Numbered 87, 


the general location of which is shown on map designated: War Department, 
O. C. E., Construetion Division, Real Estate, Fort Bragg Military Reservation, 
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approved June 3, 1944, drawing numbered 569-6, on file in the Office, Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, to the extent that all laws of the State, as 
well as all laws of the United States, shall be applicable thereon and the United 
States and the State shall exercise concurrent jurisdiction thereover. 

Sec. 2. The retrocession of jurisdiction provided for in section 1 of this Act shall 
take effect upon acceptance thereof by the legislature of the State of North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. Keiiener. In substance, the United States has, at the present 
time, exclusive jurisdiction over a road that runs through Fort Bragg. 
[his has caused difficulties because the State police have no right to 
police it and the State has recently withdrawn its maintenance crews 
because they say they can’t spend money on a road over which the 
United States has exclusive jurisdiction. The Department feels also 
that it is unwise to have military police policing a road so heavily 
traveled by the civilian public. This will allow both the State and 
the Army to take proper cognizance over the road. 

Mr. Fisner. I see. Any questions? 

Mr. Jounson. No. 

Mr. Fisher. Do you have any additional statement, Mr. Knott? 
Suppose you submit it for the record, then. 

Mr. Knorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fisner. And we will have it available. 

Mr. KNOTT. / oht, sir. 

Mr. Knorr. All right, sir 

rly . : . 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 

The purpose of this bill is to retrocede to the State of North Carolina, upon its 
acceptance thereof, concurrent jurisdiction over the area within the Fort Bragg 
Military Reservation utilized by the State of North Carolina for Highway No. 87 
so that all laws of the State as well as all laws of the United States shall be ap- 
plicable thereon and the United States and the State of North Carolina shall 
exercise concurrent jurisdiction thereover. The United States now has exclusive 
jurisdiction over the area. 

The assistant United States attorney for the eastern district of North Carolina 
has advised the commanding general, Fort Bragg, that in his opinion the State 
of North Carolina has no jurisdiction ever offenses occurring on North Carolina 
Highway No. 87 within the limits of the Fort Bragg Military Reservation. This 
measure will permit proper control of the highway jointly by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State, thereby obviating problems which might arise out of military 
policing of a highway heavily traveled by the civilian publie and at the same time 
allowing appropriate military control of an area within a military reservation 

Mr. Fisner. Without objection this bill will be reported favorably 
to the full committee. Is that all? 

Mr. Ketitener. That is all, yes. 

Mr. Fisuer. I thank you gentlemen for coming up and helping us 
out. The committee is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 2:30 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 


con 
VY 








(No. 57] 
SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 4949 


Hovust oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, February 7, 1952. 

(The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Overton Brooks, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding.) 

Mr. Brooks. The next bill is H. R. 4949, by Mr. Shafer, to amend 
the act of February 10, 1920, so as to provide for free distribution 
of blank ammunition to veterans’ organizations for use in connection 
with the funeral ceremonies of deceased veterans. 

(The bill referred to is as follows: ) 


[H. R. 4949, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Act of February 10, 1920, so as to provide for the free distribution of blank ammuni- 


tion to veterans’ organizations for use in connection with the funeral ceremonies of deceased veterans 


it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
sgmprican in Congress assembled, That the Act entitled ‘An Act authorizing the 
Sttretary of War to loan Army rifles to posts of the American Legion’’, approved 
F@bruary 10, 1920, as amended (50 U.S. C., sec. 62), is hereby amended to read 
as follows: ‘“‘That the Secretary of the Army is hereby authorized, under rules, 
ligpitations, and regulations to be prescribed by him, to loan obsolete or condemned 
Agey rifles, slings, and cartridge belts to posts or camps of organizations compos ed 
mepnorely discharged soldiers, sailors, or marines, for use by them in connection 
with the funeral ceremonies of deceased soldiers, sailors, and marine, and for other 
post of camp ceremonial purposes; and to issue and deliver to such posts and 
camps, free of charge, blank ammunition in suitable amounts for such rifles: 
Provided, howgser, That not to exceed ten such rifles shall be issued to any one 
post or camp.” 

Mr. Brooks. Do we have any witnesses on that? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir, Mr. John Schooley, from Army Ordnance. 

Mr. Prooks. Mr. Schooley, have a seat, sir. 

Mr. Schooley, you are with Army Ordnance, are you, Ammunition 
Branch? 

Mr. Scuoouey. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Will you proceed, sir, to explain this bill and give us 
your opinion? I think you have a written statement? 

Mr. ScHoo.ry. Yes, sir; I have a written statement—— 

Mr. Brooks. Will you proceed with it, sir? 

Mr. Scuoo.tey. That I will read if vou so desire. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Mr. Scuootry. My name is John 8S. Schooley. I am a civilian 
employee of Army Ordnance assigned to the Ammunition Branch, 
Field Service Division, Office of the Chief of Ordnance. My testi- 
mony is as follows: 

The exact cost to the Government for issuing and delivering blank 
ammunition where sold to veterans’ organizations cannot be accurately 
estimated. 

(30638) 
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In the calendar year 1951 a total of 432,000 rounds of eal. .30 blank 
ammunition Where sold to veterans’ organizations under the provisions 
of the act of February 10,1920. At present day costs the value of this 
ammunition is $28,000. In addition the veterans’ organizations paid 
the cost of handling estimated to be $1,400 and transportation costs to 
Which are undeterminate. 

The Department of the Army believes that many veterans’ organiza- 
tions that did not have sufficient financial resources to purchase blank 
ammunition will avail themselves of the opportunity for obtaining 
ammunition delivered free of charge to their local freight depot. 
Many other organizations that have purchased in small quantities for 
only the most important ceremonial occasions of their organization 
would request and recive larger amounts on a free issue basis. It is 
believed that such amounts could easily equal many times the amounts 
previously sold. Th» costs, therefore, after adding the handlmg and 
transportation charges to the value of the ammunition could well 
amount to between $100,000 and $150,000 or even hicher. Control 
of the amount of ammunition to be supp ied to each organization under 
the proposed law as presently drafted is practically impossible to ac- 
complish. One method of partially controlling issues would be to re- 
quire the veterans’ organizations to bear the handling and shipping 
expense. This has been sugeested by the Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. Brooks. What would the handling and shipping expense 
amount to? 

Mr. Scnootry. The hindling expense would be about 5 percent of 
the value of the ammun tion 

Mr. Brooks. What about shipping? 

Mr. Scuootey. The shipping, oO: course, would depend upon how 
far away the organization was from the source of supply. As I said 
in the statement, that is a hard figure to estimate, sir. It would 
probably amount to about $2 a hundred pounds of freight on an 


anizations would pay more and some would pay 


average. Some org 
less, depending 

Mr. Brooks. No way to limit it on the basis of the number of 
veterans’ funerals, is there? 

Mr. Scuoo.ry. No, sir; because this bill is not restricted to funerals. 
It says for funerals and other ceremonies. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

\MIr. Scoootey. Which means that on the Fourth of July if they 
wanted to have a perade they could have blank ammunition to shoot. 

Mir. Winsteap. Armistice Day, and so on? 

\lr. Scooo.iery. Yes, sir. 

\ir. Brooks. A great many veterans that die don't necessarily 
want the military features of the funeral. 

\Ir. Scuootey. That is probably true. 

\Ir. Brooks. M-. Winstead, have vou a question? 

Mr. Winsreap. (Aside. 

Mr. Jonnson. How long has this kind of an arrangement been in 
existence? 

\Ir. Scnootey. We have been selling ammunition to veterans’ 
organizations since 1920, sir. 

\Ir. Brooks. Mr. Winster?! 

Mir. Jounson. Could T ask anc ther question? 


Ir. Brooks. Yes 
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Mr. Jonnson. For instance, I live in an interior town, Stockton, 
Calif. Where would they apply? Would they apply to Benecia 
Arsenal for their needs? 

Mr. Scuootey. They would apply now to the Sierra Ordnance 
Depot, which is at Herlong, Calif. 

Mr. Jounson. And is the cost that they must bear just the cost 
to the Government? 

Mr. Scuootey. That is right, sir. 

The ammunition is sold at what it costs the Government to produce 
it and the veterans organizations have been required to bear the 
additional expense in connection with shipping from the depot to the 
organization, including the transportation. 

Mr. Jounson. You turn over blank ammunition and live ammuni- 
tion, some live ammunition? 

Mr. Scnoorey. Only blank ammunition. There is no legal au- 
thority for the sale of live ammunition. 

Mr. Rivers. At that very point, why couldn't it be arranged, Mr 
Schooleyv, to have a central designated place in each State? Tam 
not unmindful that the adjutant general of the respective States of 
the National Guard. Why couldn't a certain amount of ammuni- 
tion be detailed to the representative agency of the State government 
and then let the State apportion it and save the Government all this 
paper work and transportation? Let the Stetes bear some of the 
responsibility and some of the costs. 

Mr. Scuootry. I see no reason why that could not be arranged. 

Mr. Rivers. As if anv veterans organization wanted so much 
ammunition, they could go the State headquarters and get it 

Mr. Scnoooney. That is right, sir 

Mr. Rivers. And then you would know exactly where to go, In 
answer to Mr. Johnson’s question, everybody would know the place 
to go. 

Mir. Winstreap. The State capital. 

Mr. Rivers. The State capital 

Mr. Winsteap. The Government would bear the expense to the 
State capital, 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. The Government bears so many costs, | 
think the States—-we represent the bankrupt section of the world and 
the States are all going concerns. 

Mr. Scnoo.uey. IT see no reason why that couldn't be arranged. 

Mr. Brooks. Do vou have a question? 

Mr. Bares. Yes. Mr. Schooley, is the Department of the Army 
in favor or against this proposal? 

Mr. Scuootrty. The Department of the Army’s opinion, sir, is 
expressed in the letter of last October, in which they are not opposed 
to the bill. They merely ask for two amendments, I believe, to the 
bill, one of which was to have it for national veterans organizations 
recognized by the Veterans’ Administration rather than merely 
organizations composed of honorably discharged sailors, soldiers, and 
marines. 

The other one was that the veterans organization bear the shipping 
expenses. 

Mr. Brooks. | didn’t catch the first one. 

Mr. Scnoouey. The first one was that rather than to have it 
merely for veterans organizations composed of honorably discharged 
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soldiers, sailors, and marines, to have the bill read “national veterans’ 
organizations recognized by the Veterans’ Administration.” 

Mr. Bares. Those who have a charter. 

Mr. Scnoo.tey. That is right, sir, in order to give some kind of 
control as to who would and who would not get free ammunition. 

Mr. Bates. That was one of the questions I had, just wondering 
who you were going to give this to. 

Next, how about the Bureau of the Budget, have they expressed 
any opinion in this matter? 

Mr. Scoootry. The opinion of the Bureau of the Budget is: 

While there would be no objection to the presentation to the chairman, Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, House of Representatives, of such report on H. R. 
2981, as vou deem appropriate, you are advised that the Bureau of the Budget 
believes that existing law provides an equitable and satisfactory means for mak= 
ing blank ammunition available to veterans organizations for use on appropriate 
OcCaSsIONS. 

Mr. Bares. In other words, they are against this bill? 

Mr. Scuoouey. | would say so from this; ves, sir. 

Mr. Barres. Does anybody have any intention of restricting the 
amount of ammunition under this proposal? 

Mr. ScHoouey. Sir, it is very difficult to draw rules and regulations 
that would restrict it under the way the bill is at present drafted be- 
cause there is no way of knowing how many ceren onies a veterans 
organization may have or how legitimate the ceremony is. Now if 
it was for burial services we probably could put some control on it. 

Mr. Bates. You say the way it is drafted. Do you have any suge 
gestions as to how it should be drafted? 

\'r. ScHooLey. No, sir: I haven't. 

Mr. Brooks. Well 

Mr. Jounson. Will vou point out the differences between existing 
law and the bill that is before us? 

Mr. Scnoouey. The existing law authorizes the furnishing of blank 
ammunition to veterans organizations without e* pense to the Cov- 
ernment on a lone basis. 1 think that has since becn changed so they 
now become—they are allowed 10 rifles for each post. 

‘tr Prooks. Wouldn't this actually tighten the situation s»me? 

Mr. Scooo.try. No, sir. It would loosen it up. 

Mr. Brooks. Then I misunderstood what you said. You said 
existing law permitted the issuing of ammunition to these organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. Scnoo.ity. Without expense ot the Government, sir, which 
means that they are required to pay for the ammunition plus the 
shipping charges. 

Mr. prooks. Sale? 

Mr. Scucoiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Procks. Whereas this would be a gift? 

Mr. Scrooiey. This would be a gift, a tree issue, del’ vered free to 
the organization, including the transportation charges. 

Mr. Brooks. If we put in a recuirement that the transocrtation 
charges te met, low wold that restrict the sale—I mean the issue? 

Mr. ScHootey. We fe:l t! at that would somewhat limit th» » mount 
the organizaticn wou'd ask for because we feel that so ne organi ations 
don’t cv pn ha © sufficient fnancia resources to pav the fre ght 
charges that wou'd be required on large quantities of amn u ition; 
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Therefore, they would hold their needs to their barest requirements 
in order to save their funds in their own organization treasury. 

Mr. Jonnson. What has been your experience—you have handled 
this sort of problem perhaps for a long time—under existing law? 
Has there been much objection to it? 

Mr. Scuoo.tey. There has been no objection until the past several 
vears. We have had quite a number of contacts from the national 
headquarters of the organizations as to why they are required to pay 
for the ammunition. Of course, our answer has been that that is 
what the law required. We had no other alternative. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, thank you 

Mr. Bares. I just have one other question 

Mr. Brooks. All right 

Mr. Bares. Excepting for caution in purchasing this, because of 
the shipping cost, do vou consider there would be any opportunity, 
any reason for them to abuse this privilege? It is not a thing that has 
much utility. It is something for a specific occasion. Do you see 
any way in which this could be abused? 

Mr. Scnoorey. I don’t think it would probably be too badly 
abused. I do believe that many of the organizations would fire 
salutes on occasions that they are not now firing them because they 
have to pay for the ammunition, such as a picnic on a Saturday and, 
where a drill team might put on a drill and fire blank ammunition, 
which they may not be doing now because they have to buy the 
ammunition. Thev don’t want to waste their money in that way 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions? 

No response 

Mr. Brooks. Thank vou very much, Mr. Schooley 

Now we have Mr. Miles D. Kennedy, legislative representattiy 
for the American Legion here. Mr. Kennedy, do vou wish to testify, 
sir? 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, 
[ have a brief statement. 

Mr. Brooks. Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. We are glad to have vou, 
sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Thank you, sir. I have a brief statement that | 
would like to have incorporated in the record. I don’t want to take 
up your time reading it. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 


(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mites TD. KENNEDY, DirREcTOR, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
COMMISSION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the purpose of this bill is to 
a ithorize the Secretary of the Army to loan obsolete rifles and To provide for the 
free distribution of blank ammunition to veterans’ organizations for use in con- 


nection with the funeral ceremonies of deceased veterans. 

The various posts of the American Legion, wherever facilities have been avail- 
able, have made every reasonable effort during the past several vears to furnish 
firing squads in connection with the funeral ceremonies of deceased veteran: 
Our people give up time from their duties and various occupations to pay their 
last respects to their departed comrades. 

tecently we have received complaints from posts throughout the country to 
the effect that while the Army authorities had been providing free ammunition, 
apparent iv on the basis of Publie Law 368 of the EKightieth Congress, that law 
specifically provided for the repatriation of World War IT dead. In addition, 
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many Of our post officers have been informed by representatives of the Army 
the funds provided under Public Law 368 of the Eightieth Congress have 
xh usted, and that the Army people felt 
such blank amr 





that if they continued to supply 
nmunition they would be violating the provisions of said law 
Furthermore, it is my understanding that Publie Law 368 of the Eichtieth 
OTeSS ¢ xpired On De ‘ermper 31, 1951 

\ttached hereto and made a part of this 
No. 489. a 


statement is a true 
adopted at the 





copy of Resolutior 
1950 National Convention of the American Legion 
hat the Government authorities be authorized to furnish blank ammu- 
quipment to veterans’ organizations upon proper requisiti 1 
authorized off 


nition and e 





mn by duly 
i icers of said organizations, same to be used by firing squa i 
connection with t funeral ceremonies of deceased veterans. 
Phe American Legion is glad to lend its support to H. R. 4949 and we respect- 
e ti con ittes O approve the bill 


boild, 


ir courtesy and consideration. 
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Mr. Kennepy. The gist of it, gentlemen, is that we approve this 
= Loe B : ARAB ; ao : 
bill that is now before vou, H nh. 4949, withanver asonable limitations 


that vou g ‘ntlemen see fit to put on 

Now | eouldn’t hear all the statements that the eentleman who 
preceded made Mv experience since 1919 has been on occasions— I 
am talkine American Legion on 


Nii BROOKS Yes 
Ir. Kennepy. Where this b! 


{ . lank ammunition has been used, inh 
mManv, manv instances, and | know mv own State, we had to op out 
ind | l int | recent vears As far as the OCCASIONS when it Was 
sed are concerned { was either in connection with a funeral of a 
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monies at the grave and that would be just once in each cemetery and 
not over each particular grave. The organization conducting the 
ceremonies in that grave, whether it be large or small, would have just 
one firing squad there. And then on Memorial Day. 

I can assure vou, gentlemen, at least as far as I know, personally, 
we have not wasted it and gone out target practicing or anything like 
that. Of course you wouldn’t do that anyway with blank amimuni- 
tion. It was used as I sav solely for the purposes for which 1t was 
intended. 

Mr. Brooks. Is there demand on the part of the Legion posts for 
such a facility? 

Mr. Kennepy. I didn’t catch the first part. 

Mr. Brooks. Is there a demand on the part of the Legion posts 
this ammunition? 

Mr. Kennepy. Of course most of our posts have been established 
over a number of vears, Mr. Brooks, and they have obtained in many 
of them their own equipment. Especially in the rural areas where you 
cannot get men from the Army installations or the military installa- 
tions in that ue i@hborhood, our fellows have been vivine’ up of their 
own time or business to attend these burials of men that have come 
back from overseas or men who have come back from home. 

Mr. Brooks. Of course, if the burial was here in Arlington, the 


, 
Is 


tor 


services might furnish, and in many instances they do furnish, guar 
of honor 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right 

Mr. Brooks. Of course, in the rural communities, they don’t have 
those, should I] sav, courtesies extended to them and it is impossibl: 
to do it. 

Mr. Kennepy. | know the same situation also obtains, Mr. Chair- 
man, in New York City. Fora time they used to get men from the 
Governor’s Island, the Army installation on Governor’s Island, but 
for late vears, | know for many, many vears, the different posts in 
New York City supply the men and the equipment. We have 
received a number of letters from various States throughout the 
country, expecially since December 31 last to the effect that whereas 
they could get the ammunition in most instances from the Army 
authorities without charge, that they claim that under the provisions 
of Public Law 368 of the Eightieth Congress the Army authorities 
were no longer permitted to give up free blank ammunition afte: 
December 31, 1951. 

Now I don’t pretend to be familiar with that law, but we have 
received these letters to that effect from various sections of the 
country, that if they give the ammunition, the blank ammunition 
after December 31, the local Army authorities would be violating the 
provisions of that law which expired on December 31, 1951. I 
don’t sav—I am not conversant with that law and I don’t say that as 
to that particular statute, but IT notice the communications we get 
from the various sections of the country, they seem to jibe. There 
has been no previous arrangement about that i mean the people 
that write the letters are not familiar with the facts of others doing 
likewise. 

Some fellow in Indiana will write in the same letter, to that ef 
that we might receive from the far West, the South, or the Eas 
Apparently, some of the Army authorities have been going under that 
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Public Law 368 of the Eightieth Congress. Now I don’t know what 
the regulations are, but I know we have these letters, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I have one inquiry from my own district where they 
have had trouble getting ammunition. I don’t know whether they 
ever got fixed up on that or not. I do know they took it up with me. 
I think I sent it over to your office, perhaps. 

Now, is there any restriction or limitation on this legislation which 
would hold down the cost? You know you have an economy-minded 
Congress now 

Mr. Kennepy. We appreciate that and I don’t think we would argue 
with any reasonable restrictions you would put on about paying the 
transportation of freight or express or whatever might be involved. 

Mr. Brooks. What about packing charges? 

Myr. Kennepy. [think you will find that our people would be very 
fair and reasonable. If you gentlemen in your wisdom see fit to 
incorporate the provisions in this bill that the posts or organizations 
applying for it should have to bear the shipping expenses, | think we 
would go along with it. Naturally, we would like to get it as econom- 
ically as we can within reason. 

Mr. Brooks. Would that hold down the amount required so the 
expense would not be completely out of line? 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, my experience has been that our people have 


only l sed it on those occasions where if is absolutely necessary. We 
can't tell, of course, what the volume is going to be. [t 1s going to 


increase tremendously over the coming vears with World War iT met 

just as tt did in past vears for World War 1 men. ‘The rate of dea ths. 
of course, as vou know, increases treme ndously each and every year. 
\ir. Brooks. Let me ask you this, Mr. Keanedy: When they bring 
back the body of a Korean veteran and it is in a rural section away 
from a military area, are there any provisions made for the supplying 


of ammunition of this character for a funeral? 

Nii IK i NNED\ Well. our posts have been suppling it themselves. 
Whe they didn't have it from the Government, they have gone out 
lh ly ought it from other SsOUres 

Mir. Brooks. So this would ta! ‘are of the Korean veteran? 

Mir. KENNEDY. We would Fike to see: t take care ot them all, without 
ani lis of demarcation, whethe . Wor ld War I, [Lor the Korean 


Mr. Jounson. May Task a question? 
Mir. Bi Ks. M 


Mir. Jonnson. Is the National Guard helping any of these posts out 


- Johnson. 


this manner? 
Mir. Kennepy. IT couldn't answer on that personally, Myr. Johnson. 
They may have in certain locations. I think in the rural areas the) 
pl obably do. But more as a general proposition it has been obtained 
from the national sources rather than the State Guard. 

Mr. Jounson. Originally, weren’t the rifles furnished by the Na- 
tional Guard? 


] 
t 
} 
Ix 


Mr. Kuennupy. Not to my knowledge, sir. Back in my State we 
had to go out and buy them ourselves. We didn’t get any from the 


National Guard. 


Mr. Jounson. I thought we got our rifles in our post from the 


National Guard, but I may be wrong. 





| 
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Mr. Kennepy. All I can talk about is the Department of New 
York. There we had to go out and buy them. 

Mr. Jounson. If you say that the Legion is willing to accept any 
reasonable limitations in the way of transportation costs and pack- 
aging and the like, why isn’t the present law adequate, then? 

Mr. Kennepy. Because you have to pay for the ammunition regard- 
less, according to what they tell us now under this law. They say 
after December 31, 1951, they can’t furnish free ammunition. 

Mr. Jounson. Is this the sum of your recommendation, then: If 
the Government will give the ammunition free, that the Legion, as 
far as they are concerned, are willing to take care of the expe nse of 
packaging it and having it transported to the appropriate place 

Mr. Kennepy. Within reason, yes, sir. Some central point. 
Naturally, if it can be excluded from the bill, we would like to see it 
excluded. But on the other hand, we are not going to quarre] with 
Mr. Johnson if you gentlemen see fit to put some such provision in it. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Kennedy, I am not quite clear in my mind whether 
we are extending present legislation that has just expired or starting 
out on entirely new legislation because I don’t know—and you have 
expressed yourself as not being certain—as to the content of Public 
Law 368 of the Eightieth Congress. 

Mr. Kennupy. That had to do largely with repatriation, but as | 
say, Mr. Bates, a lot of the Army authorities have apparently con- 
strued it as ale authority for supply ing this free ammunition, ip 
keeping with letters that they have given our people in different States 
They have just shut the source off altogether in many States on those 
grounds. 

Mr. Barres. When was that passed—the Eightieth Congress? 

Mr. Kennepy. It expired December 31 last, December 31, 1951 

Mr. Bares. There was no other legislation that passed? 

Mr. Kennepy. Not to my knowles lve, sir. 

Mr. Barns. On this matter. 

Mr. Ducanprer. Well, the act of 1920, which was the original 
authority 

Mr. Barres. No, I mean giving them free ammunition. 

Mr. Ducanper Oh. 

Ir. Brooks. Of course, I call attention to this fact: For some time 


some areas, for instance, have national cemeteries. A veteran dies 
and his pg wishes him to be buried in a national cemetery. Well, 
it can’t be done locally. The facilities in this respect for veterans 


have been thus far limited to areas. 

Any further questions? 

No response. 

Mr. Brooks. If not, we thank you very much, Mr. Kennedy, for 
viving us vour ideas. 

Mr. KennNepy. Thank vou. 

Mr. Brooks. We have Mr. A. M. Downer of the Veterans of 


Foreign Wars here ~ are the legislative representative? 
Mr. Downer. Yes, s 
Mr. Brooks. Would mi mind having a seat, sir? What do you 


think of this legislation? 
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Mr. Downer. Mr. Chairman, our organization adopted a resolu- 
tion at the national encampment endorsing the legislation. I have 
listened to what has been said here by the other witnesses and it 
occurred to me that we might sav with regard to this bill that it is not 
perhaps so much the money as the principle of the thing. It seems 
to me that a proper respect and appreciation for the services of one 
who has worn the uniform of his country require that the Government 
should furnish ceremonial ammunition without making a charge to the 
next of kin or to the post that performs 

Mr. Brooks. You feel it is sort of like furnishing the flag for the 
casket? 

Mr. Downer. Yes, sir. The amount involved is not large. But 
I can say to vou that some of our small posts in rural areas, even the 
small amount of money that ts involved, is hardship to them. Then 
there is the fact that ammunition to fire in army rifles is not easily 
obtainable from private sources and blank ammunition of any caliber 
is not easily obtainable from private sources. [think this bill would 
eventually facilitate the acquisition of the ammunition 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Johnson has a question to ask vou 

Mr. Jounxsonx. Have vou any objection to taking care of the trans- 
portation costs and packaging, if we give vou the ammunition? 

Mr. Downer. Well, I don’t believe that would be objectionable, 
Mr. Johnson. It wouldn't amount to a great deal. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, as vou may understand, the Government is 
inan awful tight spot and the budget that we have before us now will 
undoubtedly have to be cut verv materially. While this is just a 
speck on the horizon, we would like to hold it down as much as we 
ean and still take care of vour needs. 

Mr. Downer. | think the shipping charges would not be high 
enough to be much of a factor in any case. [t is all shipped either 
by freight or by express. I think that would not be a very important 
item, Mr. Johnson. [am sure we would have no objection to that. 
If that is the Wal the committee feels about it. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Downer, as a matter of fact, some of vour posts 
would probably go after, pick up, and carry back the ammunition 
itself, if that is permissible 

Mr. Downer. I am sure they would, if they were in areas where 


that could De done 

Mir. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

Nir Jrooks. Mr. sates 

Mr. Barres. If vou ever have a firing squad at a grave, just what 
does it cost to fire that ammunition for an occasion like that? 

Mr. Downer. Well, [T don’t know, Mr. Bates. The last price 
list —and | think it is of Mareh 1950-——for the ammunition runs $50 
a thousand 

Mr. Bares. Well, how much for a firing squad on an occasion? 
Memorial Day: How much does it cost? How much money are we 
talku or about here? For each post, how much monev would they 
have to expe nd at the averge post? 

Nii Dow NER | ( xpect the average post probably buys f thousand 
ounds when they buy and that would be $50. 

\Ir. Bates And how lone does that last? 

Mr. Downer. In manv posts that would last a very lone time 
Here in the District of Columbia, though, we maintain a national 


honor guard here that was used in 160 different burial services in 195] 


} 
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Mr. Bares. How much do you think the average post-——this $50 is 
spread over a vear? 

Mr. Downer. Oh, I think more than that, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Barres. Say 2 vears? 

Mr. Downer. Probably so. 

Mr. Bares. [It will probably amount to 15 or 20 cents per member 
of the post. 

Mr. Downer. | expect So. 

Mr. Bares. Is that what it 1s? 

Mr. Downer. I expect it would get down to a sum as insignificant 
as that. 

Mr. Bares. Then your approach is not one of hardship. I don’t 
think mv post at home is in that condition If it is, | better go back 
and help them out a little bit. 

Mr. Downer. I think that is true. 

Mr. Bares. I fail to see the urgeney of this bill if it is a question 
of 15 or 20 cents for a couple of vears for each member. 

Mr. Downer. I think, myself, the principle is more important 
than the money. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions? 

(No response 

Mr. Brooks. If not, we thank you very much. 

Mr. Downer. Thank vou, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. | would like to ask Mr. Kennedy this question: Mr 
Kennedy, the Legion would have no ebjection, | suppose, to extending 
the bill, if the committee chose to vote it out, to cover all the veterans 
organizations recognized by Congress? 

Mr. Kennepy. No, sir, absolutely no objection, sir. 

Mr. DucanprsrR. Mr. Chairman, I telephoned ANIVETS 1 don't 
know if there is anvone here from AMVETS to testify Is there 
anvone here from AMVETS? 

Mr. Brooks. How about the DAV? Any other patriotic organi- 
zation vr presented? Anvbody else that wants to testify on the bill? 

No response. 

Mir. peGRAFFENRIED. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a com- 
ment about the bill, 

Mr. Brooks Nr deGraflenried. 

\Ir. peEGRAFFENRIED. T want to sav IT am in favor of this legisla 
tion. 1 know when they have these firing squads, that the local posts 
have to get up a group to go. The group usually puts on a umiform 
and takes off from their work for the entire day Sometimes the 
cemetery is located out of the town and they have to go some distance. 
It takes a whole day todoit. [think it isa very impressive ceremony 
I have been to quite a few of them. I think we should belp them to 
this extent. 

Mr. Brooks May | Say also [ have attended a great mans of these 
funerals where there were firing squads. In many instances the local 
patriotic organizations actually furnish the burial plots for the veter 
ans where they are far removed from a national cemetery, and they 
bear all of the cost. excepting for the flag. T would much prefer that 
Congress provide something of this sort for the veterans’ funerals than 
to go ahead and expend huge sums of money on other things that ar 
not so essential 


Now, are there any further comments? Any further suggestions? 
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Mr. Ducanperr. I| have three suggested amendments. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Ducander? 

Mr. Ducanpger. Yes, sir. These amendments have been offered 
by the Department of the Army. 

On page 2, line 1, after the first word “of” insert “national veterans 
organizations recognized by the Veterans’ Administration.”’ 

Mr. Brooks. That would cover the Legion, the VF W 

Mr. Ducanprer. We have a list of them. Will you read that list, 
Mir Schooley ? 

Mr. Scuooury. | have a list here that was obtained from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration 

Mr. Brooks. | think we ought to have it in the record. 

\Ir. ScHooutey. The American Legion, the American Red Cross, 
ANMIVETS, American Veterans of World War II, Disabled American 
Veterans, the Marine Corps League, the United Spanish War Vet- 
erans, the Veterans ot Fore xT on Wars ot the United States, ihe American 
Veterans Committee, In 1¢© Army Mutual Aid Association, Army 
and Navy | Hion, U SA Shi wi Veterans Association, Caiholic War 
Veterans O1 thie U nited States ot America, the Coast Guard League, 
the Fleet Reserve Association, Jewish War Veterans of the United 
bates Military Order oi the World Wars, the National Jewish Wel- 
are Board, ihe National Society Army of the Philippines, the National 
Tribune, the Navy Mutual Aid Association, Regular Veterans Asso- 
ciation, the Disabled Kimergency Officers oi t! 1c World W ars, the Miuli- 
tarv Order of the Purple Heart, United Indian War Veterans, USA. 

Now, according io a bulletin | uave from the Veterans’ Admi LIS- 
ratio Bulletin No. 23-D, of February 13. 1951. are the agencies 
thi il have been Gramted recoguicion in the presentacto 1 OL claims unde 


4 


~ 


1¢ Statutes administered by the Veterans’ Administration 

Mr. Brooks. Any questions? 

MIr. DucaNp) The second amendment is on page 2, lines 1 and 2 
Delete the phrase “organizations composed ot honorably discharged 
soldiers. sa lors, Ol marines,”’ That would be COnMsOnatrt with the 
first amendment which limited the organizations to those recognized 
by the Veterans’ Administration 

Mr. Brooks. That is.page 2, line 1? 

Mii Dr NDER Lines | and 2 

\Ir. Brooks. 1 and 2. Delete what, again? 

Mir. Duc ANDER. Delete a words “oreanizations composed ol hon 
orably discharged soldiers, sailors, or marines.”” And we have previ- 
ously inserted “national veterans organizations recognized by the 
Veterans’ Adminisiration.”’ 

The third amendment: On page 2, line 6, insert the following phrase 
afier the word “charge”: “but without expense to the United States 
for packing, handling, and transportation 

Mr. Brooks. Any objection to those amendments? Ii there 1s 
not-—-I hear no re sponse then we will adopt the amendments. What 
is the pleasure of the committee in reference to the bill? 

-Mr, JOHNSON. I move we recommend the bill. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, I just have a question as to why we 
limit this to funeral ceremonies? 

\Ir Brooks It doesn’t 
Mr. Bates. Yes 
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To amend the act of February 10, 1920, so as to provide for the free distribution 
of blank ammunition to veterans—— 


Mr. Brooks (reading): 
and for other post or camp ceremonial purposes. 


Mr. Bares. I am talking about the title of the bill: “In connection 
with funeral ceremonies o7 deceased veterans.”’ The fact of the matter 
is they are going to use them for whatever purpose they need them. 

Mr. Jounson. | think perhaps we ought to amend the title of the 
bill to include what is in the body of the bill. 

Mr. Brooks. Why not add “and other ceremonies” to the title? 
Any objection to that amendment? If not, it will stand adopted. 

Now, Mr. Johnson has moved that the bill H. R. 4949 be reported 
favorably to the full committee. 

Mr. Jounson. As amended. 

Mr. Brooks. As amended. Any objection to that? I will call 
for a vote. Al) in favor say “ave.” All opposed. The “ayes” have 
it and the bill as amended will be reported favorably to the full 
committee. 

Now, Mr. Shaver is a member of this subcommittee, isn’t he? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. It is his bill. 1 will ask then, if there is no objection, 

‘that he report it to the full committee. 

Mr. Ducanperr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. He was not able to be present this morning. 

Mr. DucanprEr. Would vou like to go into executive session now, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brooks. The subcommittee will now go into executive session 

(Whereupon, at 11 2. m., the subcommittee proceeded into executive 
Session.) 








{No. 58] 


FULL COMMITTEE HEARINGS ON H. R. 4337, H. R. 4444, H. R. 4897, 
H. R. 4965, S. 1710, H. R. 4796, H. R. 4949 


Hovusk oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, February 19, 1982. 

The CHarRMAN. Let the committee come to order. 

Mr. Fisher, have you anything to present to the committee from 
your subcommittee? 

Mr. Smart. It will be right here in just a minute. 

Mr. Fisoer. We have a few bills to report, Mr. Chairman, in just 
a moment. 

The CHarrMan. Now, members of the committee, while we are 
waiting, I will pass around a series of questions and answers that no 
doubt ~~ through the minds ofthe members of the com - 
mittee as well as our colleagues in regard to the universal military 
training bill. The report has just come back in the office and I am 
ircularizing throughout the Capitol these questions and answers. 

ieee morning at 10:30, a hearing will be set before the Rules 

‘ommittee and I trust at least the members of the Policy Committee 


reewill be there or any other members of the committee, so we can present 
the case to the Rules Committee. 
Colonel, Houck, please get a copy of these questions and answers and 


i 
ssand a copy of the report and pass it around to each member of the 
“committee. 

Colonel Houck. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrRMAN. Please tell Mr. Hardy to come in. He said he 
would l'e here. 

Mr. Smart. I think we will have a quorum by the time you get 
these reports in on these bills. 

The CuarrMan. All right. Let the committee come to order now. 
I recognize Mr. Fisher to present certain bills. 


H. R. 4337 


Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chairman, we have several subcommittee bills 
reported by the Sasscer subcommittee, the first of which is H. R. 4337. 
I believe most of these are noncontroversial. 

The CuHarrRMAN. Let us see, 4337. All these bills are on the mem- 
bers’ desk, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. H.R. 4337. This is a bill introduced by me. The 
bill is as follows: 
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{H. R. 4337, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To authorize certain easement, land, and other property transactions, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized, 
on such terms and conditions as he determines to be in the public interest, to 
grant and convey to the following grantees the following easements in and over 
land: 

a) To the city of El Segundo, California, a permanent easement for public- 
highway purposes over a strip cf land twenty feet wide for a distance of five hun- 
dred and thirty feet and thirty feet wide for a distance of seven hundred and 
sixty-one feet acress the southern end of the site of the naval industrial reserve 
plant and contiguous to El Segundo Avenue, EI oe California, a metes- 
and-bounds description of which strip is on file in tl e Department of the Navy. 

b) To Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe isis Company, a corporation, a 
permanent easement for railway purposes Over two strips of land within the site 
of Camp Joseph H. Pendleton, one strip being fifty feet in width and one thousand 
two hundred and seventy-nine feet in length and containing one and four hundred 
and sixty-nine one-thousandths acres, more or less, the other strip being of a 
width varying from zere at each end to fifteen feet at midpoint and one thousand 
wo hundred feet in length and containing two-tenths of an acre, more or less, 
metes-and-bounds deseriptions of which are on file in the Department of the Navy, 
in consideration for the conveyance by said Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway Company to the United States of America of rights to occupy and use 
ain parcels of land within right-of-way in the vicinity of Camp Joseph H. 





lleton, Oceanside, California, for warehouse purposes and for trans nission, 
water, sewage, telephone, and other utility lines incident to the operation and 
maintenance of C amp Joseph H. Pendleton, so long as the United States of 
America desires and without cost therefor, including part oecupaney and use; 

ec) To the city of Long Beach, California, a permanent easement for strect 


purposes in and over a strip of land fifty feet wide and extending for a distance of 
seven hundred three and twenty-three one-hundredths feet, being the northerly 
iftv feet of the Lexington housing project, commonly known as Lexington Gar- 
lens, Long Beach, California, a metes-and-bounds description of which strip of 
land is on file in the Department of the Navy; 


1) To Fl Paso Natnral Gas Company, a corporation, a permanent easement 
for construction, operation, and maintenance of a gas pipe line within a strip of 
land twenty feet wide and five thousand six hundred and ninety-six feet long, con- 
taining two and sixtv-one one-hundredth acres, more or less, across land com- 


prising the site of the naval air facilitv at Litchfield Park, Arizona, a metes-and- 
bounds description of which strip is on file in the Department of the Navy, the 
terms and conditions of the grant and convevance to include the pay ment therefor 
of the fair market value thereof as determined by the Secretary of the Navv: and 

e) To the Ford City Sanitation District, Ford Citv, California, a permanent 
easement for the construction, operation, and maintenance of a trunk sanitarv 
sewer line within a right-of-wav twenty feet wide, lving ten feet on either side of a 

across land within seetion 12, township 32 south, range 24 east, Mount Diablo 
base and meridian, Kern County, California, as delineated on a drawing on file 
in the Department of the Navv, together with the permanent right to construct, 
operate, and maintain sewer lines in extension of allevs across reserved drilling 
sites in Ford Citv located in naval petroleim reserve numbered 2, Kern County, 
California, within right-of-way areas delineated on a drawing on file in the De- 
partiren t of the Navy. 

SEC. 2 The Secretary of the Navy is authorized to convey to the State of 
Marviand, without cost to the State, the following parcels of land located within 
the site of the United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Marvland, for so long as 
such parcels are used by the State for public street purposes: 

a) A strip of land on both sides of the existing State road, as delineated on a 
drawing on file in the Department of the Navy, for a distance of approximately 
eight hundred and twenty-five feet, more or less, extending easterly from the 
intersection of Kivg George Street, and as required for a paved road of a width 
of thi tv-four and five-tenths feet; 

b) Astrip of lard on nea noth and east side of existing State road, as delineated 

‘ wing on file in ie Denartment of the Nav Vy for a distance of anprovi- 
mate] -e en hun red Be si*tv feet, more or less ext nding westerly from the 

‘e-section of Kine George Street, and as required for a paved road of a width of 
thirty-four feet; and 
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(c) A strip of land on the west side of King George Street, as delineated on a 
drawing on file in the Department of the Navy, starting approximately two hun- 
dred and ten feet south of State road and extending southerly for approximately 
two hundred and ninety feet, more or less, and as required for a paved road of a 
width of thirty-one and six-tenths feet between curbs. 

_Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Navy is authorized to accept on behalf of the 
United States of America the donation by the State of Louisiana of a parcel of 
jand lying along Lake Pontchartrain an adjacent to the industrial canal and 
Camp Leroy Johnson at New Orleans, Louisiana, containing twelve and six 
hundred and seven thousandths acres of land, more or less, upon which the United 
States Naval Reserve Training Center, New Orleans, Louisiana, is located. 

Sec. 4. The Administrator of General Services is authorized to transfer to the 
Department of the Navy, without reimbursement, custody and control over the 
following property: (a) Nine hundred and thirty-four one-thousandths of an acre 
of laud with improvements consisting of one building and appurtenant facilities, 
known as Plancor 631—A, and located at 500 West Thirty-sixth Street, Chicago, 
Illinois; (b) thirteen and five-tenths acres of land with improvements consisting 
of six buildings and appurtenant facilities, known as the remaining portion of 
former Maritime Commission barracks at Kaiser-Swan Island Shipyard and 
located at Portland, Oregon; and (c) fifteen acres of land with improvements con- 
sisting of seven buildings, one outfitting pier and appurtenant facilities, known as 
a portion of former Walsh-Kaiser Shipyard, and located at Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

Sec. 5. The Administrator of General Services is authorized to accept on be- 
half of the United States of America, at a cost not exceeding $1, the conveyance 
by the Port of Portland, Oregon, of a building known as the Child Care Center 
Building and located on land leased from the Port of Portland, at Portland, 
Oregon, and to transfer without reimbursement the custody and control over such 
building to the Department of the Navy. 

Sec. 6. The Administrator of General Services is authorized to convey, with- 
out cost and on behalf of Reconstruction Finanee Corporation, to the United 
States of America, one und eighteen one-hundredths acres of land, known as the 
remaining portion of the former Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Plant, Plancor 1644, 
located at Allentown, Pennsylvania, and to transfer custody and control thereof 
to the Department of the Navy without reimbursement. 

Sec. 7. The transfers and acceptance of conveyances authorized by sections 
4, 5, and 6 hereof shall not include any inventories of raw material or work in 
prozress. 

Mr. ANpERSON. It is a good bill? 

Mr. Fisuer. This bill is to authorize certain easement, land, and 
other property transactions, and for other purposes. 

Now, specifically, (a) the GSA will transfer to the Navy without 

‘fF é z paises : ne. 
cost 1 acre and building at 500 West Thirty-sixth Street, Chicago, LI. 

It was originally acquired by RFC and formerly occupied by Vit- 
reous Enamel Products Co. Reported to WAA as surplus. The 
Navy occupies it for Marine training purposes under permit from 
WAA. Building has 57,825 square feet. Value at time of entry by 
Navy was $200,000. The Navy has expended $72,830 on it. It is 
intended for permanent training use. . 

In the second authorization in this same bill (6) GSA is to transfer 
to Navy, without cost, 13.5 acres with improvements at Portland, 
Oreg. Was reported to WAA as surplus. Improvements are six 
dilapidated buildings constructed with Maritime Commission funds 
for use of civilian employees at Kaiser-Swan Island Shipyard. The 
property os occupied by the Navy under permit from WAA. It is 
used for Naval and Marine training purposes. 

(c) GSA is to transfer to the Navy, without cost, 15 acres with im- 
provements (seven buildings and one pier) at Providence, R. I. It 
was portion of former Walsh-Kaiser Shipyard under the Maritime 
Commission. Reported to WAA as surplus. It is occupied by the 
Navy under permit. Property was appraised at $95,000. Navy 
has spend $400,000 in adapting it for training purposes. 
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(d) GSA is to accept, for $1, conveyance by the port of Portland, 
Oreg., of a building on land leased from port, and to transfer building, 
without cost, to Navy. Navy has lease of underlying land from port 
until 1978. Building was property of United States but was inad- 
vertently transferred by GSA to the port. The port has quitclaimed 
building to the United States. 

(e) GSA is to convey to the United States, on behalf of RFC, 1.18 
acres known as the remaining portion of former Consolidated Vultee 
aircraft plant, Allentown, Pa., and to transfer property to Navy with- 
out cost. This property was surplused by RFC and is now occupied 
by the Navy under permit for Naval Reserve training purposes. 
Property originally was appraised at $3,100. The Navy has spent 
$157,987 in adapting it for Reserve training. 

That concludes the explanation of H. R. 4337. 

Mr. Durnam. How much did it cost us for the Navy to make all 
those mistakes? 

Mir. Fisner. I’m afraid I cannot answer the gentleman’s query. 

Mr. Smarr. No cost. 

The CuatrmMan. This is what you classify as an omnibus real estate 
bill? 

Mr. Fisner. That is right. 

The CHarrMan. Instead of having separate bills, we adopted the 
policy to put them together in one bill, is that correct? 

Mr. Fisher. That is correct. 

\Ir. ANprerson. Has it the unanimous support of the subcommittee? 

\Ir. Fisner. Yes. 

\MIr. ANpreRsoN. I move it be favorably reported 

The Cuarrman.. Without objection, the bill is favorably reported 
and passed by the committee and [ will ask Mr. Fisher to put it on the 
Consent Calendar. 

Nir. Fisner. All right 

H. R. 4444 


The CHatrmMan. What is your next bill? 
Mr. Fisuer. The next bill is H. R. 4444, Mr. Chairman, to auth- 


orize the Secretary of the Navy to convey to the city of Macon, 
Ga., a parcel of land in the said city of Macon, containing 2 acres, 
more or less. 
H.R is ( 
a 
the Senate and House of Revresentatives of the United State 

An Lin Congre assembled, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby au- 
thorized to convey to the citv of Macon, Georgia, without charge therefor, all 
rig title, and interest of the United States in and to a certain parcel of land 
containing two acres, more or less, situated in said city of Macon, Bibb County 
Georgia, metes and bounds description of which is on file in the Navy Department, 
said pareel being a part of a tract of two hundred sixty-six and forty-nine one- 
hundredths acres, more or less, ti to which was acquired by judgment on 
leclaration of taking filed on April 15, 1941, in condemnation proceedings Num- 


bered 116 civil in the Distriet Court of the United States for the Macon Division 
of the Middle Distriet of Georgia, the said city of Macon having accepted the sum 
of $1 as compensation for said tract, subject to the condition that if it is not used 
f he manufacture or assembly of ordnance or for other military or naval pur- 
poses for twenty-four consecutive months it shall revert to the city of Macon 

ts assigns, said parcel not having at any time since its acquisition been used for 


any of said purposes. 


or 
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The 2 acres comprise a portion of a larger tract acquired by Navy 
from the city for $1 in 1941. 

Mr. Kelleher, will you explain the purpose of that bill? 

Mr. Ketiener. Yes, sir. The Navy in 1941 acquired two hundred 
and sixty-odd acres of land for the Naval Ordnance Depot in Macon. 
Since that time they have given an easement across the property 
which cut off these 2 acres. The citv has some use for the property 
and would like it conveyed back. The Government paid $1 for the 
property and the property will be returned to the city of Macon at no 
cost. 

The CrarrmMan. [ will state to my colleagues that wherever the 
Government has occupied any land in the district that I represent 
and they have occupied a great many acres of land there under various 
activities because it is a very fine area in which to put Government 


activities-—it has alwavs been given to them. No cost, except $1 
Now they propose to ask Congress to grant these 2 acres back to the 
city of Macon. There is nothing on this ground. As has been stated 


by the counselor, it has been cut off by an easement and the city of 
Macon has some industrial activity that is probably going to be moved 
from some congested and vulnerable area to an area in which it won't 
be disturbed bv atomic bombs. 

Mr. Bares. You convinced me, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank vou. Without objection, the bill is favor- 
ably reported. J will ask Mr. Fisher to report that bill. Put it on the 
consent calendar. 

H. R. 4897 


Mr. Fisuer. The next one, Mr. Chairman, H. R. 4897, to authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy to surrender and convey to the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts certain rights of access in and to Chelsea 
Street in the city of Boston, and for other purposes. 

fH. R. 4897, 82d Cong., Ist sess.]} 


LL To authorize the Secretary of the Navy to surrender and convey to t 


A BI 
chusetts certain rights of access in and to Chelsea Street in the city of B 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of t e United States of 
Lmerica in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to 
surrender and convey to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts without cost all 
rights of access in and to Chelsea Street in the city of Boston, Charlestown 
District, Massachusetts, which the United States of America may have or posses 
by virtue of its ownership of an abutting parcel of land on which the buildings 
known as Boston Naval Shipyard Garage Building 204 is located: Provided, 
That such conveyance shall not be executed until the Mystic River Bridg 
Authority, a body politie and corporate created under chapter 562 of the acts of 
1946 of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, shall have conveyed to the United 
States of America without cost and subject only to such reservations as the 
Secretary of the Navy may approve, a parcel of land contiguous to and on the 
west side of said Garage Building 204 and containing approximately seven thou- 
sand one hundred and three square feet, on which substitute facilities sha 
provided by the United States of America through the Secretary of the Navy 


to furnish access to Henley Street in said city of Boston, and the 





of Massachusetts shall have paid the United States the cost of ib ite 
facilities including the cost of eonstrueting a ramp to the sec le ve 
said Garage Building 204 and of any alterations to said garage building mn sal 
in connection therewith. The Secretary of the Navy is authoriz it 





such preliminary contract or agreement as may be necessary and appropriat 
effectuate the purposes of this Act. 


This bill would authorize the Navy to convey its rights of access in 
and to Chelsea Street, Boston, after the Mystic River Bridge Author- 
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ity has conveyed approximately 7,000 square feet of land contiguous 
to the naval garage building and the State has paid United States 
cost of replacement of facilities made useless by an elevated highway 
running past the building. I would like for Mr. Kelleher to give us a 
little explanation of that. 

The CuarrMan. All right, Mr. Kelleher. 

Mr. Keuiener. The city of Boston is constructing an elevated 
highway across the Charles River into the city of Boston. It comes 
right by the second floor of the Navy garage building and causes the 
ramp leading up to the second floor to become useless. There is 
another means of access to the building and that is on Henley Street, 
on another side of the building. The Mystic River Bridge Authority 
will convey 7,000-plus square feet of land to the United States, for the 
use of the Navy, and will pay the cost of building another ramp and 
other facilities necessary to make access to the building the same as 
it was before. 

The CHarrMAN. Any questions by any members of the committee? 
Without objection, the bill will be favorably reported. Mr. Fisher 
will report the bill and plate it on the consent calendar. 


H. R. 4965 


Mr. Fisner. The next, Mr. Chairman, is H. R. 4965, a bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Navy to sell and convey to Sam Arvanitis 
and George Arvanitis a parcel of land consisting of one-quarter acre, 
more or less, situated at the Naval Ammunition and Net Depot, Seal 
Beach, Calif.: 

[I1. R, 4965, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To authorize the Secretary of the Navy to sell and convey to Sam Arvanitis and George Arvanitis 
mne-quarter acre, More or less, situated at the naval ammunition and net 


t enacted by the Senate and House of .Representatives of the United States of 
Ly aan Co ss assembled, That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to 
sell, at a price: ot less than its fair market value and on such terms and conditions 
as the Secretary may deem proper, and convey to Sam Arvanitis and George 
Arvanitis a parcel of land consisting of one-quarter acre, more or less, situated at 
the naval ammunition and net depot, Seal Beach, California, adjacent to other 
lands owned by the said Sam Arvanitis and George Arvanitis, a description of 
which by metes and bounds is on file in the Navy Department. 

The Arvanitises purchased structures from the Navy and placed 
them so they encroached on naval depot land. There is no further 
need for the one-fourth acre by the Navy. The Navy is to receive 
the fair value of land, in consideration for the transfer. 

Mr. Anprerson. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fisner. I yield. 

Mr. Anprerson. | would like to call attention to the fact that when 
you are speaking of the Navy it is “de-pot” and not “‘dep-ot.’”? The 
Army and Air Force is ‘“‘dep-ot.”’ 

The CHarrMan. Without objection, the bill will, be favorably re- 
ported and Mr. Fisher will report the bill. 

Mr. Fisner. All right 

S. 1710 


Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chairman, the next is 8. 1710, a bill to authorize 
the Secretary of the Army to convey certain road right-of-way ease- 
ments in DeKalb and Putnam Counties, Tenn., to the State of 
Tennessee. 
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[S. 1710, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 
AN ACT To authorize the Secretary of the Army to convey certain road right-of-way easements in DeKalb 
and Putnam Counties, Tennessee, to the State of Tennessee 


Be it enacted by the Senate and im of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Army is authorized to 
convey to the State of Tennessee, without reimburseme nt, all the right, title, and 
interest of the United States in and to those certain road right-of-way easements 
over lands in DeKalb and Putnam Counties, Tennessee, acquired by the United 
States for use as an access road to the Center Hill Dam and Reserv vir, all as set 
out on sheets 4 to 16, inclusive, of highway drawing dated March 1942, de ‘signated 
as “Right Bank Access Road—Dam Site to Silver Point’”’ on file in the Offic 
Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army. 

Passed the Senate August 9 (legislative day, August 1), 1951. 

Attest: Lesuie L. Brrrye, Secretary. 


It authorizes the Army to convey to the State of Tennessee 57 as- 
signable easements acquired for access road to the Center Hill Dam 
site. The State will incorporate the road into its highway system, 
resurface it, and maintain it, thereby effecting savings to the Gov- 
ernment, 

The CHarrmMan. Any questions? If not, the bill will be 

Mr. Cots. Mr. Chairman, I don’t see that there is, as a condition 
for the release or surrender of this easement, an obligation on the part 
of the State to maintain this road as access to property that the Fed- 
eral Government still retains. Is that a part of the transaction? 

Mr. Ketiener. Mr. Cole, this road should be part of the State 
highway system and is tied into it by two cross roads. The State 
refuses to | pay anything for the road and since the Government has 
oaly rs shle easements, does not have the underlying fee, and 
since it is going to cost $35,000 to resurface it right now and $5,000 
a year to maintain it, it’s good business for the Government to bis 
the State take it over, resurface it and maintain it. It will then be 
usable by everybody. 

Mr. Cour. Sure, if the State will agree to do that, then. 

Mr. Keturener. The State has agreed to do it, sir. 

Mr. Corr. It doesn’t appear in the bill; does it? 

Mr. Kevtiener. Not in the bill itself. 

Mr. Corr. Did the Government pay — for this easement? 

Mr. Keuuener. Yes, sir; I think the Government paid a very 
small amount, some ‘thing like $20 an acre for the property. 

Mr. Cots. Isn’t it possible to put in this bill a condition that the 
State of Tennessee or the appropriate county will accept this route, 
this right-of-way, and maintain it as a part of its public road system? 

Mr. Kevurner. That could be done. However, there has been a 
formal statement by the State that they will do this. It is on file in 
the Army at this time. 

The CHarrMan. Suppose you put it in the bill so there won’t be 
any doubt about it. 

Mr. Kevuener. All right, sir. 

Mr. Coun. If it is in the agreement, that satisfies me. 

Mr. Kevuener. It is. They have formally offered to do that. 

The Cuarrman. In view you have the agreement already, it is not 
necessary to put it in the bill. Without ojbection, the Senate bill 
will be reported and Mr. Fisher will report it. 








Mi 
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H. R. 4796 


Fisner. Mr. Chairman, the last bill of those from the Sasscer 


committee is H. R. 4796, a bill to retrocede to the State of North 


Cat 


olina concurrent jurisdiction Over a highway at Kort Brage N. CU. 





R. 4 R94 ( 
1 North ¢ WV 1 mn overatl way at Fort Bragg, 
N i , 

} ae he Hi af Ren hat of the Unit States of 

( me Cha re is hereb ranted to t State of Nort 
a?! re SS1O} l | | vert rea W hin the Fort Brage Military 
ed | State of North Carolina for Highway Numbered 87 

OCALLO {\ ehh is s \ I » designated: War Departm 

( ruction D I I | Bragg Military Reservation 
5 1944 ing numbered 569-6, on file the Office, Chief of 
Der try f } \rr ) ( tha | = of e st i 
VS ¢ { 1 Stat sha ble th uid the Unitec 

St ery ‘ a p over 

fo I ) risciict le | I ! ! f this Ac 
ff Ip nee thereof by slature e State of Nor 
United States now has exclusive jurisdiction over Highway 87 
runs through Fort Bragg This bill will provide for equal 


ction by State and the United States thereby obviating problems 


out of military policing of a highway heavily traveled by the 
at the same time will allow adequate military control of 
CHarrmMan. Without objection the bill will be favorably 
ted Nir. Durham will report the bill. Place it on the consent 


vho reports Mr. Shafer’s bill, H. R. 4949? 


KR, 4 2d t 
A } n iitior 
fed , 
by tt Senate and Ilouse of Peprese ntatives of the United States of 
Congre embled. That the Act entitled “‘An Act authorizing the 
War to loan Army rifles to posts of the American Legion’, approved 
0. 1920. es amended (50 U.S. €.. see. 62), is hereby amended to read 
‘That the Seeretarv of the Army is hereby authorized, under rules, 
ind regu ms to be escribed by him, to loan obsolete or con- 
\ fli < gy ’ d eartridat t ts to posts or camps of organizations 
j rah lis arged yidiers. sailors. or marines, f us bv then 
oY el erai ceremonies of dee ased s ridiers, sailor Luc Marl s 
er post or can cerenw i] purposes: and to issue and deliver to suel 
m free of charge, bla Munition in suitable amounts for such 
/ } ste r ( rifles shall be issued to a 
am] 


SHarer. I have it right here, Mr. Chairman. 
RK. 4949: The purpose of the bill ts to amend the act of Fe 
), so as to provide for a free distribution of blank ammunition 
é ; = oe 
ans organizations for use in connection ith funeral ceremonies 
z : : . . rm f ¢ 
ed veterans and on othe! ceremonial occasions. Che act ol 


, 10, 1920, provides that the Secretary of War is authorized 
blank ammunition to veterans organizations at a cost price plus 


, : : reas ; 
Ost O} package and transportation. The act further authorized 
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him to loan obsolete or condemned Army rifles to such organizations 
providing that no more than 10 such rifles could be issued to any one 
post. 

The legislation before the committee would amend the act of. 
February 10, 1920, by providing free distribution of blank ammunition 
for veterans organizations. The subcommittee was unanimous in 
favoring the principle of the bill but were of the opinion that the bill 
should be amended so that the veterans organizations would be re- 
quired to pay for the cost of packing and transportation of the ammu- 
nition which they would receive free of charge. It was also the sub- 
committee’s view that this would tend to place some limit on the 
amount of ammunition which would be applied for under the authority 
set forth in the bill. Accordingly the bill was amended as follows: 
On page 2, line 6, after the word ‘change,’ insert the following 

Mr. Coie. “Charge.” 

Mr. Suarer. That should be “charge,” insert the following: ‘‘but 
without expense to the United States for packing, handling and 
transportation.” 

The subcommittee was also of the opinion that in order to protect 
the Department fo the Army’s interests, only national veterans’ 
organizations recognized by the Veterans’ Administration should bene- 
fit from the proposed legislation. Accordingly, the bill was amended 
ais follows: On page 2, line 1, after the first ‘‘of’’, insert the following: 

‘national veterans’ organizations recognized by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration.” And to delete the phrase ‘organizations composed. of 
honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, or marines’’ from lines 1 and 2 
on page 2. 

Inasmuch as the bill provides for the issue of free ammunition for 
ceremonial purposes as well as for funeral ceremonies, the title of the 
bill was amended so as to include the words ‘and for other ceremonial 
purposes.”’ As amended, the title would read as follows: 

To amend the Act of February 10, 1920, so as to pro. ide for the free distribution 
of blank ammunition to veterans’ organizations for use in connection with the 
nonies of deceased veterans and for other ceremonial purposes 





funeral cere: 

It is difficult to determine the exact cost of the legislation. Cere- 
monies conducted by veterans’ organizations are usually held on days 
such as Armistice Day, Memorial Day, and the Fourth of July. 
However, there is no way of determining how many funeral ceremonics 
will be held. In the calendar year 1951 a total of 432,000 rounds of 
blank ammunition were sold to veterans’ organizations under the 
provisions of the act of February 10, 1920. At present-day costs, the 
value of that amount of ammunition is $28,000. The handling costs 
amounted to about 5 percent of the ammunition and the transportation 
costs are undeterminate. It is to be expected that because the 
ammunition is being furnished free of charge that much more will be 
furnished to veterans’ organizations than has been in the past when 
the cost price of the ammunition was charged. The best estimates of 
the Department of the Army place the cost of the legislation between 
$100,000 and $150,000. 

As amended, the Department of the Army interposes no objection 
to the bill. 

| move favorable consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. Any questions from any members of the committee? 

Mr. Durnam. May Lask the gentleman one question? 
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The CuarrMan. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Durwam. Shouldn’t the title conform with your amendments? 
You just say in your title to veterans organizations and then your 
amendment specified organizations recognized by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Mr. Jonnson. You ought to amend the title, the last amended title. 

The CHarrMan. Well, let the staff look into that phase of it and if it 
is necessary to amend it for that purpose, let it be amended. What 
is the pleasure of the committee? 

Mr. Cougs. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask a question or two. 
I have in recent years followed a policy of not supporting any measure 
requiring expenditure of Federal funds that wasn’t absolutely necessary 
for the running of our Government. I want very much to support this 
measure of Mr. Shafer’s. Iam groping for a good reason and I would 
like to inquire of Mr. Shafer if the veterans organizations have indi- 
cated that they are not able to, No. 1, obtain the necessary blanks from 
the Government which the law now permits them to have, or if they 
are able to obtain the amount they want, if they cannot carry the 
expense of getting them which the law now requires? If they cannot 
get the ammunition now or if they cannot pay for it, then I would be 
glad to support the bills. 

Mr. SHarer. Some of the smaller posts have indicated. that it is 
hard for them to pay for the ammunition. There is no great general 
demand for this, I confess. 

The CHAIRMAN. But at the same time it is nothing but proper that 
some kind of a farewell salute, the blowing of taps, and those things, 
should take place when the veteran passes away. 

Mr. Cour. I don’t dispute that for a moment, Mr. Chairman. I 
hope you don’t get that impression. 

The CHatrMan. Of course not, but IT am afraid that might be the 
conclusion drawn, 

Mr. Coxe. It is simply a question of whether the remaining pals, 
colleagues, comrades, of the deceased veterans are the ones that should 
make the full expression of farewell or whether they should get the 
financial support to make it possible for them to do that from the 
Federal Treasury. 

Mr. peEGPAFFENRIED. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHArRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. | noticed down in our district that these vet- 
erans who put on these funerals, a lot of them are veterans even of the 
First World War and some of them are veterans of the Second World 
War. They leave their businesses to go out to these funerals. They 
put on their uniforms. Sometimes the cemetery is located out in 
country districts. They have to 70 some distance in their cars to get 
there. It is a very impressive ceremony. I don’t believe that it is 
too expensive for the Government to help out this much by furnishing 
the ammunition. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Cour. Let me ask this question, Mr. Shafer. Wouldn’t it be 
possible, assuming the bill becomes law, for a veterans’ post that want 
to pay for the ammunition and the carrying charges to do so? 

Mr. SHarer. I think so, yes. 

Mr. Coxis. | am not so sure, 
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The CHainMaAn. Well, even if they didn’t pay for it, Mr. Cole, why 
it is not too much of a burden for the Government. We are going to 
save some money in a few minutes when we get up to the UMT bill 
and pass that. We are going to save $13 billion, a savings worth while. 

Mr. Cour. I don’t call $100,000 peanuts. 

The CaairmMan. Without objection, the bill will be favorably re- 
ported as amended and Mr. Shafer will report the bill, 

Now wuat is the next matter, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smarr. You have some real-estate projects before you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CuHarrmMan. Mr. Kelleher, have you examined all of these real- 
estate matters? 

Mr. Ke_uener. Yes, sir; I have. 

The CuarrmMan. And they have been circularized to the committee? 

Mr. Ketiener. They have, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And everything corresponds with the rules and 
regulations? 

Mr. Keviener. That is right, sir. No objections. 

The CHatrMan. Without objecton, the projects set forth are 
approved. I hear no objection interposed. Now, members of the 
committee 

Mr. Coir. May I ask if in these projects is one relating to the 
Rome Air Depot? 

The CHarrMan. No. 

Mr. Ketitener. Let me check that, Mr. Cole. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kelleher. 

Mr. Swarr. He is checking it right now. 

The Cuarrman. There is none in there relating to the Rome Depot, 
as I recall. I read every one of them. 

While he is looking that up 

Mr. Keiuever. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. No, it is not in there, Mr. Cole. 

Now there are some witnesses here to testify in connection with 
the subcommittee hearing of Mr. Havenner, but it is going to be 
necessary that we go in executive session for a few minutes. So all 

you witnesses just wait on the outside until the committee adjourns, 
We will adjourn in a few minutes. Then Mr. Havenner can take up 
his committee. Now please clear the room because Mr. Smart has 
a matter we must bring up in executive session. 

(Whereupon, the committee went into executive session. 


\ 








[No. 59] 


SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 5990, TO AMEND THE FEDERAL 
CIVIL DEFENSE ACT OF 1950 


Houst oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVIC! 
SUBCOMMITTE! 
b Thiursday keh) ai 
Bilys thy Honorabl cS 


mbcommittee, pre siding’ 


omimittee will come 
H. R. 5990 


as follows: 


Who is her 

R Nir Wadswo1 

Mr. Wadsworth. 
Yes, Mr 


LO MINISTRATOR, 
H. R. 5990 
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Navy, shall come into agreement with the Committee on Armed Services of the 
Senate and of the House of Representatives in respect to real estate actions in- 
volving a cost in excess of $25,000 entered into by or for the use of the enumerated 
agencies. In addition, those agencies are required to furnish the mentioned 
committees quarterly reports of all real estate actions described in subsections (a) 
through (e) of section 601 in which the estimated value involved is between $5,000 
and $25,000. 

From what has been stated, it seems quite clear that title VI of Public Law 155, 
and the mentioned provisos of our act, have a common purpose insofar as they 
relate to congressional review of the real estate transactions of this Administration. 
It will be noted, however, that title VI, supra, centralizes the congressional review 
in the Armed Services Committees at the same time providing for a less cumber- 
some procedure than the enactment of legislation by the Congress. It will also 
be noted that there is a lack of consistency between the two review procedures. 

Enactment of H. R. 5990 would obviate the problems which might arise from 
such lack of consisteney and would bring the procedures incident to the real estate 
transactions of this Administration into line with those pertaining to its counter- 
part, the Department of Defense. 

Che real estate actions of this Administration are not extensive. Practically 
the only ones worthy of mention are those relating t 
space for use in conjunction with our reserve supply program. Under present 
authority and appropriations, We are procuring items of supply and equipment to 
be held available for civil defense purposes in the event of an enemy attack, and 
1em in Warehouses at locations where they will be readily available to the 


o the acquisition of Warehouse 


i 
storing tl 
support of one or more critical target areas in the event of an enemy attack. 

During the present fiscal year, it is anticipated that this Administration will 
acquire by lease for such purposes warehouses having a total floor space of 700,000 
square feet so located as to provide maximum coverage to the target areas through- 
out the country. To date, six such warehouses having a total floor space of 
approximately 300,000 square feet are under lease. Pending before your commit 
tee at this time is H. R. 6574, Eighty-second Congress, which, if enacted, would 
authorize the acquisition by this Administration of additional warehouse space 
totaling 314,000 gross square feet. 

In our opinion, the enactment of H. R. 5990 is highly desirable from a civil 
defense viewpoint. Accordingly, we urge that it be given favorable consideration 
by vour committee. 

; For the purp se of the record | desire to inelude a copy of the letter sent by 
Governor Caldwell to the Speaker recommending the approval of this legislation. 


FEDERAL CiviL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., October 17, 1951 






dent of the Se nate, United State aenate, 

PRESIDENT: There is transmitted herewith a draft of a bill to amend 
01 ( and 201 h of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 (64 
U.S. C., App. Supp. 2253), with a request that it be introduced in 


may | considered for enactment 
e of the propose d bill is to eonform s bsections 201 e and 201 h 
of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 with title V1 of Public Law 155, Kighty- 


SECO! 1 ( OngTress 
Under subsection 201 (e) of the Federal Civil! Defense Act of 1950, it is provided 
that no land shall be aequired and no buildings shall be constructed for the 


purpose of conducting civil defense training programs unless specifically authorized 
bv the Congress. Subsection 201 (h) provides that on and after Janvary 1, 1952, 
the Administrator shall not acquire any land, or any in erest therein, under his 


general procurement authority unless such acquisition shall first have been 
specifically authorized by the Congress. 
Title VI of Public Law Be Kighty-second Congress, prov ides that the Adminis- 
trator, in addition to the Secretaries of the Army, the Air Force. and the Navy, 
shall come into agreement with the Committee on Armed Services of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives in respect to real estate actions involving a 
cost in excess of $25,000 entered into by or for the use of the enumerated agencies. 
In addition, those agencies are required to furnish the mentioned committees 
quarterly reports of all real estate actions described in subsections (a) through (e) 
of section, 601 in which the estimated value involved is between $5,000 and 
$25,000. 

The purpose of title VI of Public Law 155, Eighty-second Congress, is to provide 
for congressional review of the real estate transactions of the military depart- 
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ments and this Administration. This purpose is similar to the provisos in sub- 
sections 201 (e) and 201 (h) of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 relating to 
the real estate transactions of this Administration. Title VI, however, centralizes 
the congressional review in the Armed Services Committees, at the same time 
providing for a less cumbersome procedure than the introduction of formal 
legislation in the two Houses of Congress. Under presently existing legislation, 
therefore, the real estate transactions of this Administration are subject to 
review under two possibly dissimilar review procedures, which may raise both 
procedural and legal questions in relation thereto. The proposed legislation is 
designed to obviate these difficulties and to bring the procedures relative to the 
real estate transactions of this Administration into line with those pertaining t 
the military departments. 

We believe that the enactment of this proposal will result in a saving of adminis- 
trative costs to the Government, the amount of which we are unable to estimate. 

Advice has been received from the Bureau of the Budget that there would be no 
objection to the submission of the proposed legislation to the Congress. 

Sincerely, 


MILLARD CALDWELL. 


Mr. Durnam. Without objection, the bill is reported favorably. 
Mr. WapswortnH. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, the subcommittee proceeded to further business. ) 


C) 


icc 





[No. 60] 


SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 6203, TO AUTHORIZE THE 
RETIREMENT OF CAPT. JOY BRIGHT HANCOCK, UNITED 
STATES NAVY 


H. R. 6203 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 3, 
Washington, D. C., Th ursday, February 21, 1952. 
(The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Carl T. Durham, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. ) 
Mr. Durham. The next bill is H. R. 6203. 
(The bill referred to is as follows: ) 
824 Con 
top>) A: BILL To authorize the retirement of Captain J 
fo i. é 
ot] 3, t enacted by the Senate and Hlouse of Re prese? fatia 
Rheverica in Comgress assembled, That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to 
transfer Captain Joy Bright Hancock, United States Navy, 
Peher detail as an assistant to the Chief of Naval Personnel, 
cers of the‘ Navy with the rank of captain and with tire 
Perscribed by haw, computed on the basis of the base and lon 


receive if serving on active duty with that rank. 


‘aptain @rarGuity. | am Capt. Richard S. Craighill, Bureau of 
Naval Pegg@innel. 


Mr. DuruHam. All right. You better give us a statement on this. 

Mr. DucanpbeEr. Just read it. 

Captain Craicuinn. All right. 

The legislation under consideration will authorize the retirement 
of Captain Hancock with the rank of captain, with retired pay based 


on the pay of that grade, upon the termination of her detail as an 
assistant to the Chief of Naval Personnel. 

Captain Hancock was appointed an officer in the Naval Reserve 
October 15, 1942, and has been performing active service continuously 
since that date. From July 26, 1946, to October 15, 1948, she was 
assigned so the Bureau of Naval Personnel as Director of Women’s 
Reserve of the Naval Reserve in the rank of captain. Following 
enactment of the Women’s Armed Services Integration Act of 1948, 
she was commissioned as an officer in the Regular Nay \ and ci tail d 
to the Bureau of Naval Personnel as an assistant to the Chief of Naval 
Personnel with the rank of captain. She is now serving in that 
capacity. Thus, it will be seen that she has been serving in the highest 
office administering women in the Navy and Naval Reserve for more 
than 5's vears If retained in her present assignment until she 
reaches the age of 55 on May 4, 1953, her continuous service in that 
position would be nearly Fi vears. If assigned to another billet, 


reversion to her permanent grade of commander would ensue, 
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A provision was included in the original legislation, eventually 
enacted as Public Law 625, Eightieth Congress, the Women’s Armed 
Services Integration Act of 1948, to permit the woman officer detailed 
as an assistant to the Chief of Naval Personnel with the rank of 
captain to attain the age of 50 years while so serving to be retired 
when she ceases to so serve, and the first woman so detailed to be 
retired with the rank of captain without limitation as to the dur: ation 
of service in such capacity. 

[t was only due to certain delays that the legislation did not become 
law until after Captain Hancock reache d the age of 50. Conseque ntly 
she cannot now be retired upon te rmination of her present assignment 
with the advantages of retired rank and pay which were enacted in 
Public Law 625 with her case only in mind. Enactment of this bill 
will give Captain Hancock the same retirement privileges to which 
she would have been entitled but for the delay in the enactment of the 
Women’s Armed Services Integration Act of 1948. 

Captain Hancock served as a yeoman (f) during World War JT, 
and, as stated above, has served continuously as a commissioned 
officer since October 1942. In the interim she was employed ap- 
proximately 14 years by the Navy Department in a civil service 
capacity. 

There is no parallel case in any of the other services and no other 
similar one in the Navy. It is recommended that this legislation be 
enacted in order to fulfill the understanding which existed in regard to 
Captain Hancock’s retirement status when Public Law 625 was 
enacted. It is also considered that her retirement is just and equitable 
in view of her long and faithful service of more than 25 years in the 
Department of the Navy. 

The Bureau of the Budget states that there is no objection to the 
ipproval of this legislation. 

Mr. Durwam. She would draw retirement pay based on 25 vears 

ryvice! : 

Captain Craicuitu. No, sir. It would be based on approximately 
over 1] years service [ think the pay of a captain in that grade is 
about 570 dollars a month; 75 percent of that would be $427.50. 

Mr. Durnam. Does this set a precedent? 

Captain Cratauity. No, sir. This is what was intended when the 
original act was passed, inasmuch as she had already served 2!) vears 
in the top iob of the women in the Navy. 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Chairman, actually what it is: 1t is an inad- 
vertance in the law which was passed in 1948. You see, down here 
it says, ‘“‘who attains the age of 50 vears while so serving.’’ As a 
matter of fact she had attained 50 vears of age just before she took 
the job, it was intended, I think when the act of 1948 was passed to 
IVE her these benefits. 

Mr. Durnam. It doesn’t set a precedent for other retirement on the 
same basis? 

Captain Craicuitu., No, sit 

Mr. Ducanper. No, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. [t would not. 

Without objection, the bill is reported favorably 


Whereupon, the subcommittee proceeded to further business.) 











SU SCORE ITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 6288 Tt AUTHORIZE 
APPOINTMENT OF QUALIFIED WOMEN AS } S Ni 
SPECI rAListe IN THE MEDICAL SERVICES OF THE ARMY, } 
AND AIR FORCE 


)). 
The subeommittee met at 10 a. m., 
ham, chairman of the subcommittee, presidit 
Mr. Dur HAM, ge next billis H. R 
The bill referred t as follows: 


and ron is 


Tha 


and Naval 
denia 
authority to appoint fer th 
1 iaWs how gr hereaiter applicabie to Male comm! 
COMISSION | 11¢ . i ach the several COTps 
Regular XP™#y, an he re components t] 
Medical Service orps office! F th Regular 


ofl eers Ol ihe 


» designated to perform 


! 
medical serviee duties, and to their dependent 
eases, be applicab 


ers sO appoint and to their dependent 


‘ommissioned female 


except with respect to the Career Compens: 
female officers appointed under the provisions 
dependents unless thev are in fact dependent 

and the children of such officers shall not |} 

father is dead or they are in fact dependent or 
Provided further, That the cognizant Secre 
accordance with regulations prescribed 
commission of any officer appointed pursuant heret 

Mr. Durnam. Who ts here to speak on that? 

Colonel LuNpBERG. We have three witnesses on that. 

Colonel Wrerstrrer. Mr. Chairman, I am Colonel Webster from the 
Department of the Army. I have a prepared written statement which 
I would like to read at this time. 

Mr. Durnam. How long is your statement? 

Colonel Wressrer. A page and a half. 

Mr. Duruam. Is there any objection from any of the ser 
this measure? Are they all in accord on it? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. It isa Department of Defense bill 
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Mr. Duruam. Well, the other people have statements on it? 
The Navy? 

Colonel Wrsster. The Navy and Air Force are both present. 
The Navy does have a statement. We have a statement from the 
Surgeon General’s Oifice of the Army, also. 

Mr. Duruam. I don’t see how anybody could object to this bill. 
You file your statements. 

The information referred to is as follows:) 


STaTEMENT BY Rear Apm. L. O. Stons (MC) USN, Assistant CHIEF OF THE 
BuREAU OF MEDICINE AND SuRGERY, NAVY DEPARTMENT, ON H. R. 6288, To 
AUTHORIZE THE APPOINTMENT OF QUALIFIED WOMEN AS PHYSICIANS AND SPE- 
CIALISTS IN THE MEpICAL SERVICES OF THE ARMY, NAVY AND AIR FORCE 
The pesition of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery with respect to the merit 

e bill, H. R. 6288, to authorize the appointment of qualified women as physi- 

ians and specialists in the medical services of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 


f +} 


based on a fundamental professional concept. This professional concept is 
at there should be uniformity in the status of all categories of Medical Depart- 


ment personnel among the three services. 

There would appear to be no good reason why the substantive rights of women 
should be greater in one service and lower in another. If the substantive rights 
of women are not the same, then the service having the greater rights will have 
a major attraction to applicents for appointment, and the effect of this will be to 
draw to the remaining services those who have not been selected for appointment 
Dy the former. 

“This concept is consistent with another fundamental principle to which the 
Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery still adheres. This principle is 
that there should be equal pay and equal opportunity for male and female per- 
sonnel who may be called upon to perform identical duties. In considering a 
prior bill similar to H. R. 6288 the position of the Navy was that the bill should 


not apply to officers in the Medical Department of the Navy. It appears to me 
that this position was consistent with the philosophy of Public Law 625 of the 
Kightieth Congress, the Women’s Integration Act. It is obvious that the philo- 


sophy of this act contemplated the facts that women do not undergo the same 
risks as men in war, that the assignment of women to duty will be more limited, 


and that, on the whole, they cannot replace male officers throughout all of the 
activities of the Navy For example, women generally are not assigned to duty 





in aircraft engaged in combat missions nor assigned to duty on naval vessels 
except hospital ships and naval transports. 

Since that time, however, the Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
as concluded that the critical manpower scarcities for medical, dental, and 
allied specialties have necessitated both statutory and policy changes in order t 
provide for a more efficient manpower use. As a result of this awareness the 


\ 
NAVY Nas ¢ 


ecepted the necessity of offering to female applicants for appointment 
in Medical Department commissioned categories a career equivalent to that 
offered by the other military departments. 


STATEMENT OF THE ARMY REPRESENTATIVE TESTIFYING ON S. 2552 or H. R. 6288 


To AUTHORIZE THE APPOINTMENT OF QUALIFIED WOMEN AS PHYSICIANS AND 
SPECIALISTS IN THE MEDICAL SERVICES OF THE ARMY, NAVy, AND AIR Fore 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have a prepared written state- 


The Department of the Army, on bebalf of the Department of Defense, recom- 


mends the enactment of H. R. 6288, a bill to authorize the appointment of quali- 
fied women as physicians and specialists in the medical services of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force 

This legislation was approved for inclusion in the Department of Defense legis- 


lative program for the Fighty-second Congress, and the responsibility for handling 
it on behalf of the Department of Defense was assigned to the Department of the 
Phis bill would authorize the appointment of qualified women doctors, dentists, 


veterinarians, and other specialists in each of the pertinent corps of the medical 
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services of the Regular Army, Regular Navy, and Regular Air Force, and in 
Reserve components thereof. Such appointments would be made in accordance 
with laws which now, or hereafter, provide for appointment of male commissioned 
officers in the several corps of those services, thus extending to women graduates 
of approved medical schools the same career opportunities as are now available 
to male graduates. 

The shortage of physicians, dentists, and veterinarians within the Armed Forces 
needs no further elaboration. There is also an acute shortage of specialists in 
sciences allied to medicine. 

In view of the critical shortage of personnel in their specialties, it is felt that 
female personnel should be provided with an opportunity to contribute to this 
Nation’s defense in a status commensurate with their professional qualifications. 

During World War II, female personnel in the Armed Forces established an 
outstanding record in all the fields in which they participated. This was especially 
true of those who served as professional officers in the Army Medical Department. 

The fiscal effect of the proposed legislation depends on the number and grades 
of appointments. The number and grades of female personnel so appointed and 
those so ordered to active duty will be within the authorized strength of the 
Armed Forees. They will be paid the same pay and allowances as are authorized 
for male officers of like grade and length of service, and those eligible under the 
provisions of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 will receive the additional 
compensation provided therein. 

This bill as proposed was approved by the Bureau of the Budget as being in 
accordance with the program of the President. 

I have with me a representative of the Strgeon General, Colonel Glattly, who, 
at your pleasure, will give you the details cf provisions of this bill. 


EE 


STATEMENT OF ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE TESTIFYING ON S 
2552 or H. R. 6288 To AuTHoRize THE APPOINTMENT OF QUALIFIED WOMEN 
4S PHYSICIANS AND SPECIALISTS IN THE MEDICAL SERVICES OF THE ARMY, 
Navy, AND AiR Force 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have a prepared written state- 
ment. 

The bill, H. R. 6288, now under consideration by vour committee, will great) 
assist in the procurement of the minimum number of physicians, dentists, veter- 
inarians, and other specialists required to provide adequate medical care for 
military personnel. On behalf of the Department of the Army, I wish to express 
my unqualified support of this Measure and to respectfully urge its favorable 
consideration by this committee. 

This proposed legislation is a part of the Department of Defense legislative 
progra™ for 1952, and it has been approved by the Bureau of the Budget as being 
in accordance with the program of the President. 

Legislation similar to this proposal was approved by the Bureau of the Budget 
and introduced in the Fighty-first Congress as 8. 1687 and H. R. 4384. Hearings 
were held on the latter bill by the Armed Services Committees of both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. H. R. 4384 was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on June 6, 1949. An amended version thereof was passed by the 
Senate on September 6, 1950, but the amendment was not adopted by the House 
of Representatives prior to final adjournment of the Fighty-first Congress. The 
measure passed by the Senate is the same as this proposal except for the inclusion 
of the Navv 


The purpose of this proposed legislation is to provide for the maximum utiliza- 
tion of this Nation’s resources in medical professional fields, so as to assure es- 
sential medical and dental care for members of the Military Establishment. 

The bill would authorize the appointment of qualified women in the Regular 
Army, Regular Navy, and Regular Air Foree, and in the reserve components 
thereof, as medical, dental, veterinarian, and medical service officers. Such 
appointments would be made in accordance with laws now, or hereafter, providing 
for appointment of male commissioned officers of the Medical Services of those de- 
partments, thus exterding to women physicians, dentists, veterinarians, and cer- 
tain other specialists the same career opportunities in the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force as are now extended to comparable male specialists. 

\ keen interest in volunteer programs, designed to procure personne! for the 
Regular service in these fields, has been manifested by women specialists desiring 
appointment in the Medical Corps, Dental Corps, Veterinary Corps, and Medical 














[No. 62] 


SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 6319 TO AMEND THE ARMY- 
NAVY MEDICAL SERVICES CORPS ACT OF 1947 (61 STAT. 734 
AS AMENDED, SO AS TO AUTHORIZE THE APPOINTMENT OF 
A CHIEF OF THE MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS OF THE NAVY, AND 
FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., t] 

} J 1 

chairman ol the subcommittee, presage. 
Mr. Dukuam. The next bill is H. R. 63 


The bill refi rread tO Is aS TOHO 


“f } f rey 
ive di Aik 


i\t \ é i la 

Mr. Duruam. Whois hereasw 

Give the report rvour hame 
Commander O’Brien. Mr 

Bureau ot Medicine and Sureervy. 

Mr. Durnam. Admiral, vou may proceed 


Commande O'R, [EN lle nas A repa 
t 


a 


pave anda halt. 
Mir. Durnam. Proceed, Admiral. 


Admiral Srons. The Army 


waist | ) *>1¢ ] . 
which H. R. 6319 would amene 


law provided nearly parallel tr 


Service Corps of bot! the Army and 
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There were, briefly, two differences made in Public Law 337 for the 
two Medical Service Corps. One difference had to do with age, 
which is not important here. The other difference was that the 
Army provided for a chief of corps in the statute and for assistant 
chiefs of corps to act as chiefs of sections. The Navy title has no 
similar provisions. This was the first time that sections within a 
corps or a bureau were provided by legislation in the Navy and the 
Navy agreed to that in order to achieve reasonable similarity with the 
Army provision. The Navy did not want to include in the law a 
provision for a chief of corps and for chiefs of sections because the 
organization of the Medical Department of the Navy made organiza- 
tional subdivisions of the Medical Department a function of the 
Surgeon General as the Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 
Relatively small sections were anticipated and the incorporation of a 
parallel organization in the Navy was seen to be administratively 
top heavy. 

Following the enactment of the Army-Navy Medical Services 
Corps Act in August 1947 and following the enactment of the Officer 
Personnel Act approved Aucust a 1947, officers theretofore serving 
in the Hospital Corps of the Navy were reappointed in the new Medical 
Service Corps. Such officers were, in compliance with the applicable 
statutes, assigned line running mates and from that time on became 
eligible for promotion when the assigned line running mates entered the 


promotion zone ior line officers. As a result of a perfectly proper 
lineal assignment, apse of the Medical Service Corps have not to 
ds ite be en reac he d { r consideration for selection for promotion to the 
rank of captain qT! here are no immediate prospects that commanders 
nN the Medical Service & orps will be renviend for promotion to the 
rank of capt un 

At the present time the Assistant Chief of the Bureau for Personnel 
and Professional Goentiona, in addition to many important pro- 
fessional Medieal Department duties, has heen designated by the 
Surgeon General to periorm the functions comparable to those 
performed by the Chief of the Medical Service Corps, United States 


There are now over 900 officers in the Medical Service ¢ ‘orps of the 


Navy on active dutv, most of them coming from former enlisted 
status in the Hospital Corps. Others come from civil life with 
deg ) pharmacy or optometry, and still others are appointed 

ym civil life with doctors’ degrees in physics, biology, biochemistry, 

On Februar 1?. 1952. the Secretarv ol the Navy established 

Women’s Specialist Section in the Medieal Service Corps and the 
Navy has initiated procurem<s of chetitians, occupational therapists, 
ind phvsical therap This : lus trates the increased activity and 
energy that must be devoted by the Medical Service Corps as a team 
to perform a variety of professional duties simultaneously to supple 
I ! | rol ional perrormand of the Medical Corps. 

TI { problem of adn iInistration of s ich a diversific d frOoup of officers 
ha show? that there 1s needed a statutory Chief of the COrps who 
mav assume immediate responsibility for the proper handling of the 

inistrative and personne! problems necessary to the efficient 
fupetioniy of the corps 


Mr. Durvam. Well. as I reeall. when we wrote the Medical Service 
bill what veal n 1945 or 1946? 
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Commander O’Brien. 1947. 

Mr. Pousn. 1947. 

Mr. Duruam. 1947—That you people at that time didn’t request 
this authority. Iam glad to see you in here asking for it, personally, 
because I felt at the time you would have to do it and should do it. 

Is there any question, Mr. Doyle? There is no objection to this 
bill as far as you know from any of the organizations? 

Mr. DucanprrR. No objections from the Army? 

Admiral Stone. No. 

Mr. Doyue. 1 might say, Mr. Chairman, while I apologize for 
being a minute late, I did have the benefit of making a Nation-wide 
trip 2 years ago to inspect military hospitals. As you know, I’m on 
that subcommittee. 1] presume this splendid statement of the admiral 
doesn’t deal in any way with the service at the hospitals? 

Mr. Duruam. No, this deals with personnel. 

Mr. Doyur. So I will frankly state I am not familiar enough with 
it to ask any intelligent questions, so I will not undertake to ask any 
questions. 

Mr. Duruam. Well, I feel that we have improved the medical 
services with the Medical Service Corps bill throughout the services. 
I am very proud to see them here this morning asking for this. With- 
out objection, the bill is passed. 

Mr. Ducanper. No further bills, Mr. Chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 10:15 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned. ) 


rn 
hes 











[No. 63] 


SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 6336, TO PROMOTE THE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE BY AUTHORIZING THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF AERONAUTICAL RESEARCH FACILITIES BY THE NATIONAL 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS NECESSARY TO 
THE EFFECTIVE PROSECTUION OF AERONAUTICAL RESEARCH 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 3, 
Washington, D. C., Friday, February 22, 1952. 

Mr. Duruam. Doctor, is it necessary to be in executive session? 

Mr. Kevuener. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Durgiam. We will have to then excuse those people who are 
not connected with the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 
Everybody here now is attached to the NACA? 

Dr. Drypren. They are members of my staff. 
ewMr. Duruam. Doctor, we are glad to have vou back with us this 
tigrning on H. R. 6336. 

{The bill is as follows: ) 


{H. R. 6336, 82d Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To promote the national defense by authorizing the construction of aeronautical research facilie 
tigs by the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics necessary to the effective prosecution of aero- 
nagtical research 
— 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
to the NatiouakAdvisory Committee for Aeronautics, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, an amount of not to exceed $19,700,000 
for construction and equipment pursuant to subsection (b) of section 1 of Public 
Law 672, approved August 8, 1950, as follows: 

Langley Aeronautical Laboratory, Hampton, Virginia: $13,108,000. 

Lewis Flight Propulsion Laboratory, Cleveland, Ohio: $6,592,000. 

Sec. 2. Any of the approximate costs enumerated in section 1 of this Act 
may, in the discretion of the Director of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, be varied upward 10 per centum and, with the concurrence of the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, by such further amounts as may be neces- 
sary to meet unusual cost variations, but the total cost of all work so enumerated 
shall not exceed the total appropriation authorized. 

Mr. Durnam. I see you are asking for more authorization here. 
Will vou proceed to give us the justification for those requests? 

Dr. Drypren. Mr. Chairman, this bill is an authorizing bill for the 
construction of facilities at two of our laboratories. You will reeall 
that we come before vou each vear with authorizing legislation for 
those items which are approved by the budget for presentation. 

This vear, there are four items: Two at the Langley Laboratory, at 
Hampton, Va., a conversion of the 19-foot pressure tunnel for dynamic 
model testing, at an estimated cost of $8,055,000, a high-temperature 
structural research laboratory for $4,153,000; and two items at the 
Lewis Laboratory at Cleveland: High pressure air supply and dis- 
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tribution system, $1,642,000, and expansion of air facilities for full- 


scale jet engine research, $4,850,000, or a 


total of $19,700,000. 


Of that amount approximately 18 million is for technical facilities, 
which I will describe in somewhat greater detail, and the remainder 


is the housing for these facilities. 
[ would like to put into the record 
appears in the document given to you on 
Mr. Durnam. Without objection, they 
(The document is as follows:) 


BrieEF JUSTIFICATION 


LANGLEY AERONAUTICAL 


19-foot pressure tunnel 


Conve 
will provide 


haf 
on oF the 


thet 


existing 19-foot pressure tunnel 


FOR FiscaL YEAR 1953 CONSTRUCTION 


Jor dynamic model te sting. 
a more powerful drive motor, equipment for handling Freon gas as 
medium, a cooling system, and a transonic nozzle and test section for the 
These improvements will increase the speed 


a brief justification which 
each of these facilities. 
will be included. 


PROJECTS 


LABORATORY 


This project 


range of the tunnel, permit the simulation of conditions existing in flight of full- 


scale al planes, 
possible to study simultaneously 
related to str 
heen attacked individually in 


probiems | ave 


r 
t 


because the over-all behavior of the model bad not been investigated. 
version of the tunnel is by far the most effective ant 
the complex interaction of all pertinent 


and aerodynamic stability 
H gh-te mperature structural 


addition to the structures 
] 


researcl 
research 
itions of aerodvnamic |} 


facility to simulate con 


speeds ihe f¢ 


i 
ris for 


their strength 


Research 





directed toward 


rn to designers of high-speed airplanes and 








and utilize the most recent advances in test section design. 
ts number of dynamic problems 
tural integrity and aerodynamic stability at high speeds. 
the past, but t! 


aboratory. 
laboratory 
eating 
cility will consist of apparatus to apply structural loading to the 
- subjecting the model to rapid temperature changes or con- 
temperatures, and special instrumentation to record the experimental 
been estimated that light metal allovs used in aircraft construction 
at temperatures obtained 
methods 


e damaging effects of these losses in strengt 


It 


These 
e individual solutions 


} 


proposed have frequently brought on new difficulties that could not be foreseen 


The con- 


1 economical means of studving 


factors affecting the structural integrity 
of large flexible aircraft. 


It is proposed to construct an 
including a high-heating-rate 
(air friction) at very high 


et speeds between M=2.0 
of protecting the structure 
h is therefore of immediate 
missiles. 





{ ) *¢( 
LEWIS FLIGHT PROPULSION LABORATORY 

i] ( ea pply and distribution system. The objective of this project 
nerease the capacity of the current high-pressure (125 pounds per square 
ick ombustion air supply and distribution svstem to permit the testing of 
<specimental full-scale turbojet engine components and ramjet engines. This 
neludes the interconnecting of several wind tunnels and special test facilities 
se prese! ndividual air handling capacity not capable of providing the 
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Dr. Drypen. And I will proceed to discuss them. 

Since I appeared before you 2 years ago, about this same time of the 
vear, on a bill, H. R. 5074, authorizing certain functions of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, | will not go into any ex- 
tensive description of what we are and what we do. 1 think vou are 
very well familiar with us. 

The two facilities at Langley 

Mr. Durnam. I would like to ask you one questton, Doctor, before 
you go into your discussion. 

Dr. Drypren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. At the present time, are all the wind tunnels that we 
authorized completed and in operation? 

Dr. Drypren. No, sir. The facilities that were authorized under the 
unitary plan are still in process of construction and the facilities 
authorized last vear—I might Just review the history. 

Last year, this committee authorized facilities at an estimated total 
cost of $13 million. There was appropriated approximately one-half 
of that amount, which meant, of course, that a number of the facilities 
which you authorized last vear, specifically the modernization of the 
7- by 10-foot wind tunnel at Langley and certain rocket test facilities, 
have not been appropriated for. 

Now, it seems desirable that we do not attempt to run a book- 
keeping on authorizations, but that we come into you fresh, so to 
speak, each vear and give you the whole program for that year. 

Mr. Durnam. Well, will this request cover that that vou didn’t 
receive last year? 

Dr. Drypen. It does not, for reasons that I will explain. 

We did resubmit those items in our total program, but in the 
process of going through the budget examination those items did not 
receive sufficient priority to get into the list that was authorized to be 
asked for by the Congress. 

Mr. Durnam. Then at the present time you still have some author- 
ization for which money has not been appropriated? 

Dr. Drypen. That is right. 

Mr. Durnam. How much? 

Dr. Drypen. But I think to avoid confusion, Mr. Durham, that 
when those items are approved for submission again, that we will 
come to vou again for authorization, 

Mr. Dunnam. Well, vou already have authorization. 

Dr. Drypren. That bill did not pass the Senate, [ shoul 

Mr. Duruam. It did not? 

Dr. Drypen. It did not pass the Senate at all, sir. 

The Appropriations Committee recommended the appropriation 
in advance of action by the legislative committee. The bill is still 


a\ 


pending before the Senate. 
Mr. Durgam. You didn’t go ahead and spend these funds without 
authorization, did vou? 
Dr. Drypen. The funds were included in the appropriation bill 
| 


an the recommendation was made by the Appropriations Com 
mittee in their report that these items be procee led with. 
Mir. Dura. ‘Then vou went ahead. You didn’t have authoriza- 


tion, except DY appropriation language, that is correct, isn it? 


Dr. Drypen. ‘Phat is correct, although IT must say that the Senate 
committees understand the situation. What has happened in both 
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years: the authorization legislation has been submitted very early in 
the session. In both years, the Armed Services Committees have been 
engaged as you know, with very important matters which made it 
very difficult to get a hearing on this legislation. 

So that the Senate committee held a hearing on this authorization 
bill after the appropriations bill had passed, actually. 

Mr. Dunnam. Well, the only thing I wanted to do was to get the 
thing straight and keep before us the authorization picture . 

Now, did you acquire any land under the expenditure of funds last 
vear? 

Dr. Drypen. There was no land involved, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Duruam. Go ahead, Doctor. I am sorry to stop you. 

| just wanted to get this picture clear in my head. 

Dr. Drypren. The two items at Langley Field refer to facilities 
that are needed in connection with research and development on 
aircraft structures. 

I would like to show very briefly the technical side, what this is 
all about. 

As the speed of aircraft and altitude of operation have increased, 
the structural problems have become more and more difficult. The 
types of loads which a structure has to withstand are more or less 
illustrated by this chart. 

Under conditions of normal flight, there is a certain distribution 
of pressure over the surfaces which support the weight of the airplane, 
and which is increased when the airplane goes through maneuvers. 

The airplane must be strong enough to withstand these loads. 
There are certain changes in the character of the distribution when 
you go to a higher speed airplane. The load becomes somewhat 
more uniformly distributed and in general is greater in magnitude. 
As the airplane flies through the atmosphere we find that the air is 
sometimes bumpy, as all of you know who have ridden in airplanes. 

We speak of the loads that are produced and that bumpiness, which 
you can feel as you sit in your seat, as gust loads. This little wiggle 
indicates that the load is varying rapidly with the time. At higher 
speeds the bumps come more frequently and are usually of more 
intense magnitude. The structural design of our present transport 
airplanes is very largely governed by the gust loads that they are 
expected to encounter and we have a very active program to find out 
what these gust loads are by installing instruments in transport and 
military aircraft which keep continuous records which are sent back 
to us for analysis. 

The particular problem now with jet aireraft going to higher alti- 
tudes is to get that information at high altitudes. You know, of 
course, that if you go higher in the atmosphere, the bumpiness is less. 

Mr. Duruam. You have no instrument at the present time to do 
that with? 

Dr. Drypen. Yes, sir; there are instruments. The airlines co- 


operate in this kind of a study. 

Other problems which are becoming somewhat more difficult are 
those due to the deflections of the structure under load and the effect 
of these defleetions on the loads. I think most of you are familiar 


with our B-47 aireraft, an aireraft with highly swept wings and 
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flexible structure. When the wing twists, it changes the angle of 
attack and the resulting loads must be taken into account. 

In some designs, it will turn out that the control surfaces, which are 
supposed to roll the airplane, may twist the wing so much that the 
rolling effectiveness is actually reduced. In our wind tunnel in- 
vestigations we run into instances in which the control will actually 
produce an opposite effect to that intended because of the distortion 
of the structure. 

The structural types are changing very considerably: To get the 
high performance at high speed, we go to much thinner wings and 
when we go to the thinner wings all of these elastic problems become 
much more difficult. 

One of the problems which fortunately I think vou have not heard 
so much about is what we call flutter. When the structure becomes 
sufficiently elastic, the wings may be set into vibration as a result of 
the speed. One of the big design problems is to so arrange the stiffness 
of the structure and the disposition of the masses that this phenomena 
does not occur. When it does occur it is catastrophic and the air- 
plane is destroyed. 

We do not know of any transport aircraft which has failed due to 
this cause. There have been a few instances of military designs 
having trouble with flutter. 

Mr. Durnam. What is that due to, high speed, Doctor, primarily? 

Dr. Drypen. It is in effect due to the combination of high speed 
with the stiffness or lack of stiffness of the structure. 

Finally, we have described before this committee how with military 
aircraft. we have passed the speed of sound which for a long time 
represented a kind of performance limit to aircraft. We are now 
approaching in our research, and actually in some designs which are 
now on the drawing board, the situation in which the heating of the 
structure is a very serious matter. 

You know, of course, that a meteorite gets heated so much that it 
burns up. Now, it is possible to drive an airplane or a missile through 
the air so fast that the skin gets so hot that the structural properties 
are greatly affected. These are the kinds of loads which have to be 
considered. 

Now, we have pretty good facilities for wind tunnels which give 
us the load distribution due to the normal operation and the maneuvers 
of fairly rigid aircraft. We have methods of studying gust loads. 
Our facilities for aero elastic problems, for these dynamic flutter 
problems, for aero dynamic heating problems, are quite limited and 
of very small scale. 

Now, just to indicate what the flutter problem is 

Mr. Durnam. With what speed does that heating begin, Doctor? 

Dr. Drypen. In general, it will become serious only when we 
get our missiles and airplanes to twice the speed of sound. You 
know, of course, the German V-—2 did get up to such speeds and I have 
been told of observations of people in London who saw these missiles 
before they hit—which is quite an accomplishment, because they move 
so fast—that the nose of the missile was actually heated so as to be 
luminous at night. 

Mr. Duruam. Well, wouldn’t that to a large degree be controlled 
by the metal out of which the plane is built? 
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Dr. Drypen. I will come to the properties of the materials. It may 
have to be controlled by actually refrigerating the surface. 

Just to show you what flutter means, here is a very flexible model in 
a wind tunnel exhibiting this phenomena of flutter. These are from 
motion pictures at successive instants of time. Here the wings are 
bent sharply upward. Here they are bent, very sharply downward. 
Here is an enlarged photograph showing a wing which we would like 
to have straight undergoing this phenomena called flutter. 

I would like to say this is a model study. Our airplanes that we 
fly don’t do this. 

Mr. Duruam. I hope not. 

Dr. Drypen. The whole effort of design is to see that they don’t 
exhibit this phenomena. 

Mr. DurHam. At what speed is that phenomenon there? 

Dr. Drypen. This a very flexible model and probably at a speed 
of about 100 miles per hour in a wind tunnel. This is a model study. 

Now, we were talking about the temperature. 

This chart shows the temperature of the nose of some missiles and 
aircraft—what temperatures will be experienced, and the year in 
which these particular aircraft or missiles will be flying. I don’t want 
to read these into the record. We are in this region now. As we 
proceed with other aircraft and particularly with missiles, the tem- 
perature will be very much higher. 

You mentioned taking care of this problem by the use of materials 
which have better high temperature properties. 1 think you probably 
have been told many times before that titanium and titanium alloys 
offer very great advantages in this respect, that their high temperature 
properties are considerably better than those of the aluminum alloys 
that we now use. 

Mr. Duruam. Don’t you run into the weight problems there, 
Doctor? 

Dr. Drypen. This is the way the strength-weight ratio—this is 
the property which takes into account both the strength and the 
weight—varies with the temperature and the corresponding speeds 
are also shown. 

This is twice the speed of sound. Now, the commonly used 
material is aluminum alloy, whose properties fall off as shown by 
this diagram. 

When we get to say twice the speed of sound, you will see there 
will be a very substantial reduction in the strength of the aluminum 
alloys 

The titanium alloy starts at a higher strength-weight ratio. That 
again is one of the causes of the great interest in this material, along 
with the fact that the raw materials are very plentiful. 

At sufficiently high speeds, it is probably necessary to go to stainless 
steel or to steel alloys, which, of course, have a much lower strength- 
weight ratio at normal temperatures. Steel is heavy at ordinary 
temperatures, but it maintains its strength better at higher tempera- 
tures. As a matter of fact, one of our research aircraft which is 
expected to fly very soon is built of stainless steel, so that we will 
not have trouble with the strength of the structure. 

Mr. Durnam. What speed is that going to fly, Doctor? 

Dr. Drypen. The airplane is designed to reach speeds of the order 

| 


1 c 
ot twice the speed of sound. 
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One of the thermal problems which comes up particularly in the 
missile field as distinguished from the aircraft field is what we call 
thermal shock. This is a diagram to give you a familiar example of it. 

If you pour boiling water into the milk bottle, the milk bottle cracks 
because it can’t stand the very rapid change in temperature. Well, 
if you shoot a missile through the air, the outside is subjected to this 
intense heating. Here are the figures that I won’t read into the record. 
Go up to this temperature on the outside. But the inside will still be 
at the lower temperatures. 

The heat will begin to flow in, but it takes a very long time to heat 
up on the inside. It is exactly the same sort of thing as the milk 
bottle. The result will be a stress distribution, giving additional 
stresses in the material that must be taken into account in the design. 

Now, one of the facilities that is very badly needed to carry out 
experiments on a substantial structure, more or less half size or full 
size wing structure, is a means of simulating this very rapid heating. 

The proposed facility, which is described as a high temperature 
structural research laboratory, for $4 million, is actually an arrange- 
ment of apparatus which enables us to heat a considerable quantity 
of air very quickly. I don’t know that the technical details are of 
much interest, but if you are familiar with some of the practices in 
the various industries where they use regenerators, the equipment 
consists of a structure made of some material in which you can store 
heat, ceramic material, by heating electrically over a long period of 
time. By blowing air through the heated structure quickly, the air 
can be heated up very rapidly, without having to put in enormous 
amounts of electric power to get this rapid rate of rise of tempera- 
ture. 

The tacility provides a means of blowing hot air over a wing struc- 
ture. 

Now, we are not interested in this facility to see what happens to 
the structures that we now have. We know what will happen to 
them. They will not be able to withstand severe conditions. But 
we need a facility in which we can try the effects of varving the 
structure. You have already mentioned the use of better materials, 
those which have improved high-temperature properties. 

Mr. Duruam. Isn’t this more or less a material testing instrument, 
largely? 

Dr. DrypeN. Structural testing facility, ves, sir. And the other 
approaches—what can you do with insulating material on the surface 
to 

Mr. Duruam. Are we facing the same problem in this, Doctor, 
as we are with respect to the speed of engines, the nuclear power 
operations, and everything else, that is, that temperatures now are 
getting to a point where thev are coming into this thing more rapidly 
than they ever did before? 

Dr. Drypen. That is right. Well, that is the character of the one 
facility. 

The other facility is a modification of the 19-foot pressure tunnel, 
being one which will enable us to do flutter testing on substantial sized 
models in which the structure can be simulated in its deflection 
properties, in which the many different ways in which a structure can 
vibrate can be studied and a basis laid for avoiding this destructive 
flutter 
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Now, the other two facilities deal with engine facilities at the Lewis 
Laboratory. 

Here again, | do not want to read these figures into the record. 
This chart shows the way in which the thrust of jet engines has already 
increased up to this point and the increased thrust of engines in process 
of design. 

This point [indicating] is not an actual design, but a forecast of a 
group which has studied the problem as to future trends. Engines in 
this vicinity [indicating] are actually being built, to have considerably 
greater thrust than the engines we now have flying in Korea, and | 
think you all know the reasons for that. 

Mr. Duruam. Leave this off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Dr. Drypen. Now, I would like to go off the record for just a 
minute. 

(Statement made off the record.) 

Dr. Drypen. Back on the record. 

I think that gives the background of the facilities and the need for 
them. 

And I think perhaps the best thing for me to do, rather than to 
continue any general statement, is to let you ask questions. If ] 
can’t answer them, L hope one of my colleagues will be able to do so. 

Mr. Durnam. Well, Doctor, this has been brought about primarily, 
as vou mentioned before, by the fact that you are moving into speed 
which increases temperature and thrust and everything else. 

Dr. Drypen. That is right. 

Mr. Durnam. Which has created the present conditions. 

Dr. Drypen. That is right. 

Mr. Durnam. Now, the facilities at the present time that vou have: 
are the ones that can be used for this type—have you any facilities 
can be used for this type of basic research? 

Dr. Drypen. Only on a very small scale. We can try to do some 
heating experiments on what you might call model scale, very small 
model scale, and that kind of work must go on to provide the basis 
for working on larger structures. Of course, it is expensive to make a 
large structure and to study the properties of that structure as com- 
pared with smaller things. You have to do both. It is like the wind 
tunnels. We have some wind tunnels with relatively small models 
and low speeds, in which you can make changes very rapidly and very 
inexpensively, and then we have the very large equipment which the 
Congress has provided where the models themselves cost very large 
sums of money and it is not practical to make a large number of 
variations, used for studying those designs indicated to be best by 
the smaller scale tests. 

The large facilities are used very largely for those problems which 
can’t be solved on the smaller facilities. 

Mr. Durnam. Well, 1 can understand in a small way what your 
problem is. Of course, the thing that worries me is to where this whole 
business of speed is carrving us, involving as it does the field of tem- 
peratures and everything else—as to the usefulness of this thing in 
connection with our whole program of national defense. Isn't there a 
limitation here because of the fact that critical heat resisting materials 
are involved? How are we going to work this thing out, by carrying 
cooling devices for these planes when they reach that speed? What 
are we going to do? 
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Dr. Drypen. There are—I wish I had some photographs of the 
refrigerating svstems that are now used in some airplanes to keep the 
cockpit comfortable for the pilot. 

Mr. Duruam. Well, Doctor, when you get on a plane now it is 
so full of instruments you have not room to sit down. I am just an 
ordinary layman, you know. 

Dr. Drypen. May I go off the record again, for just a moment? 

Mr. Duruam. Yes. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Durnam. At the present time, vou have not the facilities to 
carry out experiments in connection with the problems that have 
been brought about by the increased temperatures and speeds? 

Dr. Drypen. That is right. 

Mr. Durnam. Now, you have covered all four of the facilities, is 
that correct, Doctor? 

Dr. Drypen. Beg your pardon, sir? 

Mr. Duruam. All four of these facilities are connected with the 
same general problem? 

Dr. DrypEen. Well, with the two problems I have mentioned 
The two at Langley are connected with the high temperature and 
vibration and flutter and the two at the Lewis Laboratory with keep- 
ing the facilities for jet engines current with the size of engines being 
developed. 

Mr. Durnam. Well, has the Budget Bureau approved this measure? 

Dr. Drypen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. It was also approved by the Defense Department. 

Dr. Drypren. There are four military men and the chairman of 
the Research and Development Board who are members of NACA 
and have approved this budget. As a matter of fact, I might say 
that our military members are really responsible for placing a very 
high priority on the jet engine facilities, to keep them current with 
the size of engines that are being developed. 

Mr. Durnam. Well, I should think that is No. 1 priority or close 
to it at the present time. 

Mr. Doyle, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Doyue. I think I was particularly interested in your observa- 
tion with reference to the development of a specific engine. 

Dr. Drypen. Yes. 

Mr. Doyte. By industry engineers, I take it? 

Dr. Drypen. Yes. 

Mr. Doyir. Why didn’t they consult your organization first, Dr. 
Dryden? 

Dr. Drypren. They do, sir. 

Mr. Doyue. I assume they didn’t have facilities equal to those 
vou direct? 

Dr. Drypen. I think this should be off the record. 

Mr. Doyte. All right. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Duruam. I would like to ask you this question on the record: 
At the present time what difficulty are you having in vour department 
in securing people who are qualified in the field of aerodynamics, 
say, with master’s degrees, and doctor’s degrees? Are you having 
difficulty in getting people? 
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Dr. Drypen. Mr. Chairman, we of course have taken our people 
in at the lower level and brought them up through the organization. 
We hire relatively few people, say, at the Ph. D. level. So far we 
have been able to get people, but there is increasing difficulty. Put 
it this way: there are fewer people who are offered jobs that accept. 
There are the danger signs that we are coming to a time when it will 
be more and more difficult. So far we have not actually been handi- 
capped by difficulty in getting personnel. We have lots of danger 
signs. We are bothered about the increasing discrepancy in the pay 
scales. You know that picture. 

Mr. Duruam. What do you mean there? When you get into the 
high level, say of a Ph. D.? 

Dr. Drypen. No; I mean that industry is bidding for experienced 
people, trained people, at increasingly higher and higher wage scales. 

Mr. Duruam. Well, here is another thing that worries me a little 
bit. You say vou don’t go into this field of trying to equip your 
operation with people 

Dr. Drypen. The normal practice is that most of the people come 
in out of school and are trained in the organization; there is no other 
agency that runs large wind tunnels and large equipment. We have 
to train the people to do that. 

Mr. Duruam. That is probably true. But you have to have an 
individual who has at least an average education. 

Dr. Drypen. A college education. 

Mr. Duruam. At the college level. 

Dr. Drypen. College degree; that is right. 

Mr. Durnam. Otherwise it would take you three or four times as 
long to take an individual and get him to a point where he would be 
useful in a program like this? 

Dr. Drypren. Yes; the kind of work we do requires that one out of 
five be a professional man. In other words, the other four are me- 
chanics or supporting personnel with various skills. 

Mr. Duruam. I suppose that will about apply to most any kind of 
basic training in a fundamental research project? 

Dr. Drypen. And so far we have not had any difficulty, but there 
are a number of danger signs—a slight increase in the turn-over rate. 

Mr. Durham. Mr. Doyle, any further questions? 

Mr. Doyie. I don’t know whether this question should be on the 
record or not. You decide, Mr. Chairman: 

Reverting, without naming the case, again to the incident that you 
related 

Dr. DrypENn. Yes. 

Mr. Doyuer. In reference to this engine which I asked you about 
before, does that situation mean in your judgment that there is a 
definite present shortage of adequate facilities in the field of aero- 
nautics that is dangerous to our national security? 

Dr. DrypEen. I would say that there is still some shortage. One 
problem that | will mention in a moment has not yet been completely 
solved. I have already mentioned there are a number of facilities 
that are now approaching completion to relieve this shortage; for 
example, the Tullahoma facilities and the Trenton facilities. Some 
of the manufacturers are putting up facilities. 1 read in the paper 
today that the General Electric Co. is going to spend $30 million, | 
think, for facilities at Lockland, from their own funds. 
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The shortage, as I see it, will come with certain types of engines, 
specifically the ram-jet engine, which can’t be operated on the ground 
without an air supply. 

In other words, it takes compressors and equipment to actually run 
the engines. 

Present practice in aircraft engines is to run every single engine— 
check every single engine by running it, which is done at present on 
test stands. Every plant has a large number of test stands. 

Now, when and if we get into production on ram-jet engines, there 
is going to be a problem of getting sufficient facilities to do this test 
running of every engine, because no centralized facility could possibly 
hope to do that. 

So there may be a necessity later on for the military services to 
provide additional plant facilities for the purpose of operations of 
that kind. 

Mr. Duruam. Didn't we give you ram-jet testing facilities? 

Dr. Drypen. Yes; but a single facility could not handle every 
engine which is manufactured. That is the only point | was making. 

Mr. Durnam. The ram-jet at the present time, where does it 
stand? 

Dr. Drypren. May I just leave that off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Duruam. Doctor, there were one or two other questions. 

Now, I am interested particularly in this project. 1 think it is the 
heart of the development of a strong air force and safe air force. 

Dr. DrypEN. Yes. 

Mr. Durnam. I noticed they cut out three or four of your low 
priority projects there. Did that hurt vou? We don’t care what the 
Bureau of the Budget said, say anything that you honestly believe. 
This committee is interested in carrying out a defense program and 
not, primarily, an economy program. 

Dr. Dryprenx. These two projects that were left out last year will be 
before you again; Lam quite certain about that, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. Are they needed at this time? 

Dr. Drypren. These are the 7- by 10-foot wind tunnel and the 
rocket test facilities. 

Mr. Duruam. Have vou one that you can test these rockets with? 

Dr. Dryprx. We have some facilities for rockets at ground level. 
This becomes now a matter of priorities. The structural problem has 
come to the fore within the past couple of vears. There are some 
groups who feel that the structures problem is so important that the 
NACA ought to ask for another complete station for structures, just 
as we have one for power plants. 

Mr. Durnam. Well, why I am bringing up the question: there is no 
trouble in getting appropriations for 1,000 rockets, but what if they 
won't be produced or won’t work. Now, [ have seen some in opera- 
tion for the past few vears. I know what is going on, and you do, too. 
We had some failures. Is that due—are we facing such a problem at 
the present time? Can we carry out the research, the basic and the 
fundamental and applied? Have you people the 
rocket research? 

Dr. Drypen. I think, Mr. Durham, you are hitting on a very dif- 
ficult problem which we have discussed with the Budget Bureau and 
with the Congress—the whole question of the rate at which we should 


facilities to do this 
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do research. Now, the military development funds have been ap- 
proximately tripled. The research and development in the basic 
aspects for which we have the responsibility has gone up a few percent. 

Mr. Duruam. Yes; but I don’t want to wake up some morning and 
read in the papers where Russia turned loose a rocket that went 3,000 
miles. 

Dr. Drypen. What I was leading up to 

Mr. Durnam. We ought to be in the same position. Now, that 
is what we are faced with. 

Dr. Drypven. It is no use to have the facilities if you do not—you 
made this point before—if you do not have the manpower. 

Mr. Durnam. I asked you that question a while ago. I asked 
whether you were getting in a tight spot. 

Dr. Drypren. We are getting the manpower. We think we could 
get it. We of course did ask the Budget Bureau for a higher level of 
operation. This comes within the field of another committee of 
Congress. 

Mr. Durnam. Well, now, what type of personnel do you use? 
You have to use some physicists; don’t you? 

Dr. Drypen. Physicists, mechanical engineers, mathematicians, 
aeronautical engineers. 

Mr. Duruam. Have you any metallurgists at the present time? 

Dr. Drypen. Metallurgists. 

Mr. Durnam. And chemists? 

Dr. Drypen. And chemists. Almost every profession dealing 
with the physical sciences. 

Mr. Durnam. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Duruam. The cutting back by the Bureau of the Budget 
doesn’t bother you so badly? 

Dr. Drypen. [ can’t say that. Of course, I am in the position as 
you know, that I must support the program of the President. 

Mr. Doyue. I notice you said that request would be made for 
them again. 

Mr. Durnam. We have a program up here, sometimes, Doctor, 
that we would like to carry out when we are convinced of the facts. 

Dr. Drypen. [ might continue the explanation, Mr. Doyle. 

The reason that the priorities now are somewhat lower on the 
items that you heard last vear is that this structural problem has 
come to the fore. We couldn’t see that another complete laboratory 
was called for. It has taken about a year and a half to shake down 
the discussions with industry and our subcommittees as to what is 
a reasonable program in the structures field. These facilities came 
to a higher priority. One element in that decision is that you have 
given us the money to convert other facilities. We do have three 
wind tunnels converted to transsonic operation. So we had a choice 
between facilities of a new kind that we don’t have at all against more 
of the same kind of facility that we already have. It is for that 
reason that the modification of the wind tunnel dropped in priority 
and does not appear this vear. 

But I do say to you that ultimately that tunnel will need to be 
modified for higher speeds as funds are made available for it. 

Mr. Duruam. Now, I see here that you have had your hearing 
before the Appropriations Committee this time? 
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Dr. Drypren. That is right. 

Mr. Durnam. Did they question the authority for this? 

Dr. Drypren. The question—— 

Mr. DurHam. Again? 

Dr. Drypren. The question of authorization was not raised at all, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Duruam. Well, I am a little bit disturbed about the situation 
that you find yourself in by the Senate not passing the authorization 
bill last year. 

Dr. Drypren. Well, may I recall to your mind what happened last 
year? 

Mr. Duruam. I wish that had been called to my attention. 

Dr. Drypren. Last year the Appropriations Committee put into 
the bill 

Mr. Durnam. That is right; we didn’t raise a point of order against 
it. 

Dr. Drypen. Mr. Vinson did raise a point of order against it. 

Mr. Durnam. That is right. 

Dr. Drypen. The construction items were thrown out on the floor. 

Mr. Durnuam. That is right. 

Dr. Drypen. No construction items were in the bill as it left the 
House. 

Mr. Duruam. That is right. 

Dr. DrypENn. The Senate restored the full amount, discussed the 
question of authorization, said they considered the items so important 
that they should be started at once. So the bill went to conference 
with zero for construction in the House, and for the full amount in 
the Senate. 

Mr. Duruam. Yes. 

Dr. Drypen. A compromise was made by the conferees of half 
well, half way between, approximately. 

Mr. Durnam. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Drypen. What will happen this year I don’t know, but the 
question of authorization was not raised in the hearings. 

Mr. Durnam. That is why | asked the question. I don’t want to 
see you get yourself in that shape again this year. 

Dr. Drypen. We are very anxious to work with the Armed Services 
Committees of the House and Senate both, and keep matters perfectly 
in order. We are very anxious to do that. 

Mr. Duruam. | wish vou would have had this up here a little earlier, 
to be frank with you. I am not criticising you. 

Dr. Drypen. The difficulty is that your committee gets occupied 
with matters of great national interest. This bill, | think, was over 
here the day the session opened, or a day or two after. 

Mr. Durnam. It was? It wasn’t called to my attention. 

Dr. Drypen. It was introduced—I don’t see the date. It was 
referred on January 30 

Mr. Durnam. Welt, we will try to do what we can to get it out 
We will get it out. 

Is there anvone else here that desires to be heard on the measure’ 

Have you anyone else, Doctor? 

Dr. Drypen. No; | have nothing further 

Mr. Kettener. Mr. Chairman—lI have one poimt 
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Dr. Drypen. Ob—I beg your pardon. I forget to mention that 
Mr. Kelleher has suggested a change in wording to put it more in line 
with the other public works bills. It is quite acceptable to us, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Kevtener. The bill now, Mr. Chairman, authorizes the appro- 
priation of money. 1 understand from my reading of the past history 
of NACA that the sense of the committee is that the bills should 
authorize construction, or equipment, directly, rather than merely 
authorize the appropriation of money. 

Dr. Drypen. Yes. 

Mr. Keviener. | have a redraft of the bill which is satisfactory to 
NACA and with your approval I will fashion the bill along that line. 
It will make it just like the public works bill. 

Mr. Durnam. Redraft the bill and submit it to the Republican 
committee members. 

Mr. KeLLener. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. We will have to carry it over and pass on it after we 
submit it to those members. 

Mr. Ketiener. Yes, sir; [ will do that. 

Mir. Duruam. Well, thank you very much, Doctor. 

Dr. Drypen. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the hearing in the above-entitled matter 


1 } 
was closed. 
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[No. 64] 


i, COMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 6319, H. R. 5990, H. R. 6203, 
H. R. 6336, H. R. 4511 


Hovusk or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, March 4, 1952 

(The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Carl T. Vinson, 
chairman, presiding. ) 

The CuarrRMAN. Let the committee come to order. 

Mr. Durham, on behalf of your committee—during the last week, 
your subcommittee had consideration of various bills and I under- 
stand they are ready now to report. The committee will be glad to 
have you submit your reports. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Chairman 

The CHarrRMaANn. Let there be order in the committee now. These 
are very important bills. 


H. R. 6319 
Mr. Durnam. The first bill, H. R. 6319, would amend the Army- 


Navy Medical Service Corps Act of 1947 so as to authorize the appoint- 
ment of a Chief of the Medical Service Corps of the Navy and to 
provide for the rank of that officer upon retirement. The legislation 
would authorize the Secretary of the Navy to appoint, upon the 
recommendation of the Surgeon General of the Navy, a Chief of the 
Medical Service Corps from among the officers of the active list of 
that corps of the permanent grade of lieutenant commander or above 
to serve for a term of not more than 4 years. While so serving, the 
officer would have the rank of captain in the Navy and would receive 
the pay and allowances prescribed by law for that rank. The bill also 
provides that an officer who is retired while serving as chief of the 
corps or who, having so served for 1% years or more, and is subse- 
quently retired while serving in a lower rank, may be retired with the 
rank held by him while serving as Chief of the Medical Service Corps. 

At the time the Army-Navy Medical Service Corps Act of 1947 was 
enacted which authorized a Chief of the Medical Service Corps of the 
Army with the rank of colonel, the Department of the Navy was of 
the opinion that there was no necessity for the creation by statute of 
a similar billet by the Navy. 

However, since the enactment of that law, experience has shown 
that the Navy now needs the authority contained in this bill. 

There are presently 810 officers in the Medical Service Corps of the 
Navy, most of them coming from former enlisted status in the Hos- 
pital Corps and others from civil life with degrees in pharmacy, optom- 
etry, and doctorate degrees in physics, biology, biochemistry, and the 
related sciences. The problem of administration for such a diversified 
group of officers has shown a need for a chief of corps who should have 
the rank of captain, thus corresponding with his counterpart in the 
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Army. When we had that measure up, Mr. Chairman, we went into 
it rather thoroughly and asked the Navy if they needed any change 
in the act and they said no. Now they found out they have. That 
isabout allit does. It puts them in line, with the same rank, the same 
pay and everything as the Army has today in the Medical Service 
Corps. 

The CHatrMaNn. Then—this is off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

The CuatrMan. Does this bring about a closer unification in the 
service? 

Mr. Durnam. Certainly it does. 

The Cuartrman. Good. If it does, that is the objective Any 
comments from any members of the committee? 

Mr. Ctementr. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuatrman. All right, without objection, the bill will be favor- 
ably reported and Mr. Durham report the bill and put it on the Con- 
sent Calendar. And I want to say: yesterday all bills on the Consent 
Calendar were approved. 

Mr. Pricr. Except one. 

The CuatrMan. Which one? 

Mr. Price. The Olympic bill was not approved. 

The CuatrMan. The Olympic bill must be amended. Mr. Durham, 
report the bill, please. 


H. R. 5990 


Mr. Durnam. The next bill is H. R. 5990. 

The CHarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Durnam. Without going into detail, when we passed the Civil 
Defense Act, we did not provide any broad authorization for the 
Civil Defense to acquire or lease property. They have to come to us 
for special acts 

The CHarrMan. That is right. 

Mir. Durnam. For each operation. Under the present status, this 
would give them authority to proceed on the same basis as the Army, 
Navy, and other agencies of the Government, but still would be sub- 
ject to Public Law 155, under which they would have to come here 
and get approval beiore they could acquire or lease property. That 
is, in short, what the bill does. 

The CuarrmMan. Let me get this, Mr. Durham. Then the original 
act requires the Civil Defense to have to get specific authorization 
for each acquisition? 

Mr. Durnam. Each acquisition, a special bill for each acquisition 
or lease. 

The CuarrmMan. Or lease. Then this would merely require them, 
before they can make any lease involving over $25,000, or any pur- 
chase, to have to get a clearance from the two committees? 

Mr. Duruam. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. That is all this bill does? 

Mr. Durnam. That is all it does. 

The Cuarrman. Any objections from any members of the com- 
mittee on this bill? 

No response. 

The CuatrMan. Without objection, the bill will be favorably 

reported and Mr. Durham will report the bill. Of course we want the 
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report to distinctly show that the Civil Defense Administration can- 
not make a lease over $25,000 and cannot purchase any property 
over $25,000 without coming before the Armed Services Committee 
in compliance with the law. All right. 


H, R. 6203 
Mr. Duruam. H. R. 6203, Mr. Chairman. 


This is a bill which would permit the retirement of Capt. Joy 
Bright Hancock, United States Navy, upon the termination of her 
detail as the Assistant to the Chief of Naval Personnel for Women 

The CuarrmMan. Wait 1 minute. 

All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Durnam. The proposed legislation would authorize her retire- 
ment in the rank of captain and with retired pay based on her active 
duty pay of that rank. Now this is what happened in regard to 
Captain Hancock. She served in the First World War. We passed 
an act of Congress, of course, which CIVeS them credit for that, pro- 
vided they served. When we passed the Retirement Act, she lacked 
2 months. We put a provision in that of 50 years. She was 2 months 
over age, ] believe. Of COUTSe, the act as passed she Was OVer age 
and could not retire under it. 

Mr. Jounson. Is that Publie Law 810 you are talking about? 

Mr. Duruam. How its that? 

Mr. Jounson. You are talking about Public Law 810? 

Mr. Durnam. Yes; Public Law 810, I believe 

Mr. Smart. No. 

Mr. DucanpeR. No. The Women’s Armed Services Integration 
Act is the law under which she would retire. 

Mr. Rivers. She is disabled now, isn’t she? 

Mr. Ducanper. No, sir. It is a technicality in the fiw. 

Mr. Duruam. The Women’s Armed Services Integration Act. of 
1948 provides that a woman officer serving as an assistant to the Chief 
of Naval Personnel with the rank of captain who attains the age of 
55 years or completes 30 vears of active commissioned service, which- 
ever is earlier, shall be retired. In addition, a woman who serves as 
an assistant to the Chief of Naval Personnel with the rank of captain 
and who attains the age of 50 years while so serving, may be retired 
when she ceases to serve as an assistant to the Chief of Naval Person- 
nel with the rank held while so serving. Furthermore, another section 
of that act provides that the commissioned officer first detailed to 
duty #s an assistant to the Chief of Naval Personnel may be retired 
with the rank held while serving without limitation as to the time 
she shall serve in that capacity. 

These provisions of the Women’s Armed Services Integration Act 
are intended to permit a woman officer who is detailed as an assistant 
to the Chief of Naval Personnel to be retired, if she is over 50 and less 
than 55 vears of age, when she completes that detail and in case of the 
first woman officer detailed to assure her, upon retirement, the rank of 
captain and retired pay based on that rank regardless of the length of 
time she may serve under that detail. 

Captain Hancock is the first woman officer detailed as an assistant 
to the Chief of Naval Personnel. However, she attained the age of 
50 on May 4, 1948, which was prior to her detail as an assistant to 
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the Chief of Naval Personnel, some 2 months. The Judge Advocate 
General of the Navy has held that inasmuch as Captain Hancock 
was 50 years of age before she was detailed as an assistant to the Chief 
of Naval Personnel, she did not attain that age “while so se rving”’ in 
the detail. Therefore, the bill, if enacted, would place Captain Han- 
cock in the same position as if she had attained the age of 50 years 
while serving as an assistant to the Chief of Naval Personnel. 

Under the present law, Captain Hancock would be retireed on the 
first day of the month following that in which she attains age 55, that 
is, on June 1, 1953. Her retired pay would amount to $427.50 per 
month. Therefore, the additional cost of the enactment of the pro- 
posed legislation would be the retired pay which she might receive for 
nn period prior to June 1, 1953. 

The CHarrMan. How much would that be? 

Nh a4 RHAM. About a vear. 

The CHarrMan. How much would that be 

Mr Di RHAM. About 1 vear’s pay 

The CHarrmMan. That is how much? 

\Ir. Dunnam. About $5,000, a little more. 

The CHarrMan. She gets four-hundred-and-some-odd dollars re- 


») 


Ireadk pay 
Mr. Duruam. That is correct 
The CuarrmMan. Then, if we go back and say that while she was 


over 50 vears of age we won't hold that against her. The effect of 
t, then, is to Increase her retired pay rte much? 
Mir. Durwam It i is not to increase it, but it is just to move it up 
veal 


Mr. Ducanper. Move it up by 1 vear. The cost of the legislation 
vould be about 85.000. 

The CHarrMan. If the legislation was not passed, how much retired 

Mr. Ducanprer. She will just stay on duty until June 1, 1953, and 
then retire 

The CuarrMan. And what will she cet 
[1 da ANDI The same thing. 
he CHAIRMAN. She will get the same thing 


») 
pay will shi ret now: 


» 


I “oanenon Yes, si 
\Ir. Durnam. Mr. Chairman, if she is detailed back, she would 
have to go back in rank to a commander. She served a tour of duty 
as assistant to the Chief of Naval Personnel under the regulations 
Ir. Ducanper. That is right. 
fr. Di RHAM She would have to Fo back as a commander and 
serve 1 vear. Well, she would draw that salary as a commander, 
whatever she is. The only difference would be between the pay she 
would receive, and of course she would vet 1 vear o f further serv ice 
f they had anything more for her to do. 

The CuarrMan. Then her pay when she retires would be the same 
as it would be if we did not pass this bill. 

Mir. Durnam. That is correct. 

The CHatrMan. She would have to serve 4 more vears? 

Mr. Ducanprr. No, 1 more vear, until age 55. 

The CHarrMan. One more year, that is right. But if she serves 
| more vear and then retires, she would get the same pay that this 


\ 
T 
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bill would pe rmit her to vet. 
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Mr. Ducanper. That is right. 

The CHarrMan. And the cost to the Government is 1 year’s 
service? 

Mr. Ducanper. That is what it would amount to. 

Mr. Durnam. She gets that status by serving in the First World 
War, under the act of Congress, which of course is the present law 

The CuarrmMan. Will this establish a precedent? 

Mr. Durnam. No, it will not. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is the point about it. When we passed 
Public Law 810, 1 thought it applied to this but Mr. Smart tells me 
it doesn’t, but we had dozens and I think hundreds of cases of men 
who hadn’t served their required 20 vears. They were all clamoring 
some were within a month, some 2 months, some 6 months and so 
forth. JT am afraid if vou do this vou are just going to open the door 
for further claims, in other branches of the service. 

Mr. Duruam. Roy, this is a different status from those entirely 

Mr. Jounson. Why can’t she be retired as a commander? That 
is What she served as. 

Mr. Durnam. Well, the Congress recognized World War I servic 
and of course she gets credit for that. } 

The CHarrmMan. Of course she has only served in all 12 vears. Now 
I suggest this—let’s don’t reach any decision on this. Let’s study this 
just a little bit, because we don’t want to establish any precedent. 
When vou deal with personnel, if you aren’t very cautious you are 
going to establish something that will come back and haunt us. We 
better be a little careful in what we do. So, Mr. Durham, without 
passing on it, is it satisfactory to let it be considered a little bit later? 

Mr. Duruam. It is quite satisfactory to me, Mr. Chairman 

The CaarrMan. All right, call vour next bill. 


H. R. 6336 


Mr. Duruam. Mr. Chairman, the next measure is H. R. 6336 

It isan NACA authorization bill. H. R. 6336 

The CHAIRMAN. Now wait 1 minute. We passed a law by which 

it was called to our attention by the Appropriations Committee that 
the National Advisory Committee on Aeronautics should always get 
a clearance of its authorization and this bill is now an authorization 
bill for the Committee on Aeronauties in accordance wit! 

mendation of the Appropriations Committee that makes its appro- 
priation. 

Mr. DuruaAm. That is correct. 

Mr. Eisron. Mr. Chairman, didn’t we also consider these matters 
at the time we had the public works bill before us and in effect approved 
it, even though we may not have actually done so? 

The CHAIRMAN. No, these are new matters. 

Mr. Eiston. I remember we authorized or at least considered 
authorizing something fer the Lewis Flight Propulsion Laboratory in 
Cleveland. Is that in addition? 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Elston, it has been held that this was the appro 
priate authorization committee in the Congress, on the House side, 
for NACA. For some 30 years they never obtained any authoriza 
tion bevond their basic law for new construction. They went directly 
to the Appropriations Committee. This is either the second or third 


1 the reeom- 
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authorization bill. It covers only new construction and only new 
construction pertaining to NACA. While they work hand in glove 
with the military services, they have to get separate authorizations 
for their own installations and this has nothing to do directly with 
the military construction bill. 

The CHarrMan. We haven't heretofore passed on these authoriza- 
tions? 

Mr. Smarr. Not on these particular ones, but we have on others for 
NACA. 

Mr. Durnam. They received all their funds under a provision in 
the appropriation act, | believe, of 1916, up through last year. 

The CuHatrman. All right. Now, Mr. Durham, did your com- 
mittee recommend after vour investigation the establishment of 
these laboratories at Hampden, Va., and Cleveland, Ohio? 

Mr. DurHam. We went into considerable detail. It had to be an 
executive session. 

The CHarrMan. What is your recommendation? 

Mr. Duruam. I think we are in the situation where any discussion 
would have to be in executive session. 

The CHarrMan. Does your subcommittee after your investigation 
feel justified in recommending this building program? 

Mr. Duruam. | see no other alternative, Mr. Chairman, in the 
field of basic and fundamental research. The problem has developed, 
which I think anvone can foresee the reason how it has come about 
It has come about because of high temperatures and speed in modern 
aircraft. But nevertheless it is there and it has created some problems 
with metals and other materials. We must have some way to de- 
termine what is going to happen before we put these planes into 
operation. It is too dangerous not to provide means and facilities for 
somebody to work out the proper methods. 

Mr. ANpERsoN. Was it a unanimous report, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHatrMaNn. A unanimous report? 

Mr. Duruam. I think it is a unanimous report 

Mr. Ke“iener. Yes, sir. 

The CuHatrMan. Without objection, the bill is favorably considered 
We will have to get a rule and it cannot go on the Consent Calendar 
[ will ask Mr. Durham to appear before the Rules Committee and 
get the rule and report the bill. 

Is that all of yours? 

Mr. Durnam. That is all our bills 

Mr. Ketitener. No. 4511, the airport in Hawaii. 


H. R. 4511 


Mir. DurHam. Oh, ves: there 1s one other bill, 4511 

Mir. Rivers. If it is a small bill, without objection. 

Mr. Durnam. This bill is to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to convey without reimbursement to the Territory of Hawaii the 
former Naval Air Station, Kahului, Wailuku, Maui, Territory of 
Hawaii, comprising 1,341 acres, together with all improvements 
thereon and such personal property relating thereto as the Secretary 
of the Navy may select. ‘The conveyance would be made subject 
to the conditions that the Territory shall at its own expense preserve 
and maintain in a condition suitable for public airport purposes the 
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improvements now existing on said property and those which here- 
after may be constructed thereon, and that in time of war or national 
emergency the United States shall have the right to use the property 
and the right, after 30 days’ notice in writing, to reassert title to the 
property. 

The Department of the Navy has no foreseeable need for this prop- 
erty and since the bill contains provision for recapture of use and title 
in the event of war or national emergency, the Department favors its 
enactment. The Department of the Army and the Department of 
the Air Force have stated that they have no requirement for this 
property. 

Although a timely request was made for the views of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce with respect to this measure, a report from that 
Department was not forthcoming until the day of the subcommittee 
hearing. The report and the testimony of the representative of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority suggested that the bill be modified to 
provide that the Navy could recapture only use of the property and 
not the fee title. This modification was suggested so that the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii might come within the Federal-aid airport program 
and thereby be eligible for Federal grants-in-aid to further develop or 
improve the airport. The Navy objected to any modification of the 
language which would preclude the recapture of fee title, since, should 
it be necessary to utilize the airport at some time in the future, the 
problem would arise of placing construction on land not owned by the 
United States. The subcommittee viewed the Navy’s position with 
favor. The Territory of Hawaii is willing to accept the property in 
accordance with the terms of the bill as drafted. 

The subcommittee, however, decided to modify the bill in one re- 
spect. This modification would insure that the Territory could not 
convey in fee any part of the airport property, although leasing of 
portions of the property would be permitted. Section 2 has been re- 
drafted to this end. In addition, the new language, which was pre- 
pared by the Department of the Navy, while not varying to any con- 
siderable extent the substance of the original section 2, does relax 
the requirements as to maintenance by the Territory of improvements 
on the property. Under the new language, the improvements to be 
maintained would be those agreed upon the the Secretary of the Navy 
and the Territory as being suitable for public airport purposes. The 
old language required maintenance of all improvements. 

The installation cost $28 million in construction and $500,000 for 
land. 

Mr. Chairman, I move favorable consideration of H. R. 4511 as 
amended. It has been offered to the Army and offered to the Air 
Force and neither one of those need it. So, Mr. Chairman, in face 
of your recommendation and with the upkeep that we will get out 
of it, I feel like we would be much better off to let the Territory of 
Hawaii have it. , 

Mr. Rivers. It is a good thing. 

The CrHarrmMan. IT mav state that Mr. Farrington and some 
Representatives talked to me about this matter and 1 looked over 
the maps and everything and with the safeguards in it and in view 
of the fact that the Navy has no military need for it and the Air 
Force cannot use it and the Army cannot use it, we can keep it in 
status quo by turning it over to the Territory. There is no expense 
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involved in turning it over. The only thing that might happen: 
that when we take our recapture clause into operation, they might 
say that we owe them a little money for additional improvement, but 
we can cross that bridge when we come to it. 

Mr. Durnam. Well, they have accumulated a large sum of money 
which they can expend on this. 

The CHarrMan. Without objection, the bill will be favorably 
reported and Mr. Farrington, a member of the committee—I will 
ask Mr. Farrington to report that bill. Now that disposes of all the 
bills that Mr. Durham’s subcommittee has. On behalf of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Durham, I want to thank you and your subcommittee for 
the splendid hearings that vou have had. 

Now, members of the committee, here is a list of property and 
acquisition and disposals. They have been approved by the members 
who have been charged with this responsibility and every member had 
an opportunity to examine them. They have all been circularized; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Kenrtener. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Without objection, this list on this sheet of paper 
is approved 

Now, What about this bill—oh, ves. Now, members of the com- 
mittee, we have a couple of letters from the Department: One, in 
regard to the Schenectady General Depot, permission to expend 
$83,009 for replacement of warehouse destroved by fire. Now present 
that 
Mr. Smarr. Mr. Kelleher. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Kelleher 
Mir. Keuirener.. A letter has been received from General Reber 


for permission to spend $83,009 


nak: 
Che CHarrRMAN. Sit in that witness char, please sir 
Mir. Kentener. Yes, str. The chairman has received a letter from 
General Reber 

The CHarrMan. Let there be order, now. 


Mir. Kevctener. Asking for permission to spend $83,009 for the 


construction of a new unit 0. 3 to warehouse No. 6 at the Sehenec- 
idy General Depot ‘a oP to replace the former unit No. 3 whieh was 
destroved by fire on Septemby p25. 195] The total cost of the ware- 
house will be $245.711 Of that amount, $162,072 will come from fiseal 
2 1949 emergency funds. and the S83.009 will come from 1952 
34 ear funds It is for that S83.009 that permission Is reque sted. 


(CHAIRMAN. Now members of the committee, | understand that 
ry in these bills an item to take eare of such things as this. The 
requirement is that before anv monev can be spent for emergene) 
construction caused by fire, floods, or storms, anvthing, they must get 
clearance of the two committees. Part of the money has already 
been appropriated, Part will be both items have been appropriated, 
Mir. Kevtener. That is right. 
The CHALRMAN All the money has been appropri ited 
Mir. KeLLenER. Yes, sir 
The CHarrmMan. So there is no appropriation. It is just merely 
keeping tab of what the departments are doing There is no objec- 
tion 
AVE Axprerson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire: aren't 


" 1 


th buildings insured? 
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The CuairmMan. No, the Government doesn’t insure any of its 
property. It is a very wise provision, because the Government has 
enough trouble without dealing with insurance agents. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Rrvers. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Does the authority for this come from the recent 
Military Public Works Act? 

The CHAIRMAN. The authority comes from the general law that no 
contracts and no expenditures 

Mr. Rivers. | am asking which statute. Is that the recent public 
works statute? 

Mr. Keniener. Public Law 155; ves. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection, the committee will interpose no 
objection to the expenditure of $83,009 for the replacement of a 
building at the Schenectady General Depot) which was recently 
destroyed ly fire. 

Now we have another situation at San Franeisco,Calif.at the Presidio, 

Mr. KeLLenerR. The chairman has received a letter from General 
Reber asking for permission to spend $252,000 for construction of a 
new post exchange building at the Presidio, San Francisco, to replace 
the former building which was damaged beyond repair by a heavy 
wind storm on January 21, 1952. The original building was built in 
1873 as a warehouse and was subsequently converted into a post ex- 
change. This, too, is a request based upon Public Law 155 and is 
similar to the previous letter. 

The Cuarrman. The money has already been appropriated? 

Mr. Ke.tener. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. To meet the conditions of this matter? 

Mr. Kre_Lener. Yes, sir 

The CHarrmMan. And this property was destroved by a heavy wind 
and they are asking cl 
this purpose? 

Mr. Ketiener. Yes, sir 

The CuarrmMan. Is there any objection from any members of the 


] 


earance for spending $252 000 to be used for 


committee? 
Mr. CoLer. Are they vroinge’ to build a warehouse or post eXC 
Mr. Ke_iener. A post exchange, 10,500 square feet, Mr. Cole 
Mr. River. Without objection. 


The CuarrmMan. Advise the Department that the Armed Services 
Committee Interposes ho objection to the use of $252,000 at the 


) 


} 


naneve: 


Presidio for this purpose. 
B® Now, that finishes all of the business that is before the committee 

Mr. Coir. Let me ask, Mr. Chairman: does this understanding 
about vetting clearance on situations like this require that the replace- 
ment structure be in the same place as its predecessor or do the services 
have some discretion where they will put the building? 

Mr. Kevitenser. | think they have discretion 

Mr. Core. | hope they have. 

Mr. Ketvener. I don’t think the record indicates anything specific 
concerning that. 

The CuarrmMan. It must be, though, on that base 

Mr. Kevtitener. Yes, indeed. 
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The CHAIRMAN. It cannot be moved somewhere else. They have 
the latitude to put it anywhere on that base. If not, they should have. 
Mr. KELLEHER. Yes, sir. 


H. R. 1033 


The CHatrMan. Now members of the committee, a very important 
bill has been pending here for some time and we have been conducting 
a very valuable hearing as background and the justification of the 
bill. The bill was introduced by our distinguished colleague from 
California, Mr. Anderson, some years ago, known as the catalog bill. 
If there is no objection—the bill is H. R. 1033—I would like to refer 
that bill to Mr. Hébert’s subcommittee, that has the investigation, 
to make a report on H. R. 1033. If there is no objection, then, Mr. 
Smart, give that bill to that subcommittee and have them to report 
back to the full committee their recommendations with regard to 
it. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, don’t you think they should coordinate 
their study with the general catalog of all Government agencies, 
rather than limit it strictly to military agencies? 

The CHarrMAN. Let’s see what they do and see what kind of bill 
they report. But let this subcommittee handle this because they 
are quite conversant with various phases of it and they are conducting 
a very fine investigation, showing the reason why there should be a 
catalog system. Now I am anxious to get this bill back as early as 
possible, so it can be passed upon while our colleague from California 
is still a Member of the House. 

Now members of the committee, that winds up all the business. 
The House will meet at 12 o’clock to take up the UMT bill. Let’s 
go over there and take up that. 

Mr. Rivers. Without objection, we will pass that one, too. 

The CuarrmMan. When we finished with that 

Mr. Smarr. You have three matters in executive session. 

The CuarrMan. That is right, the committee will go in executive 
SeSSLON. 


Whereupon, the committee went into executive session.) 
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SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 5198 ‘‘AUTHORIZING AND 
DIRECTING THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY TO TRANSFER 
CERTAIN PROPERTY LOCATED IN ST. THOMAS, V. I., TO THE 
CONTROL AND ADMINISTRATIVE SUPERVISION OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR’’ 


Houst or REPRESENTATIVES, 

COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 3, 

Washington, D. C., Friday, March 21, 1952. 

(The Subcommittee met at 10 a.m., the Honorable Carl T. Durham, 
presiding. ) 

Mr. Duruam. The committee will come to order. The first. bill 
before the subcommittee this morning is H. R. 5198. Who is here 
to testify on that? 

Mr. Keviener. Mr. Knott of the Army, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Knott, will vou come around. 


Mr. Knorr. Yes, sir. 
1e bill referred to is as follows: ) 
"SB 


pang {H. R. 5198, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 
din Saint 
TRoeeas, Virgin Islands, to the control and administrative supervision of the Department of the Interior 
» it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
yAmggeca in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Army is hereby author- 
“zed and directed to transfer, subject to valid existing rights, the following- 
pes weescribed property to the control and administrative supervision of the Depart- 
ment of the Interfor, without reimbursement: 

(1) The Depas@fment of the Army installation known as Fort Segarra on Water 
Island which consists of approximately five hundred acres and is described as 
being situated south of the Island of Saint Thomas, Virgin Islands, latitude 
eighteen degrees ninetecn minutes twenty seconds and longitude sixty-four degrees 
fifty-seven minutes ten seconds, said island being bounded on the northwest, 
north, and northeast by Gregorie Channel; on the east by Saint Thomas Harbor; 
on the south and west by the Caribbean Sea, including all of the improvements 
located thereon. 

(2) All of the property known as Crown Mountain air warning site, located 
in Saint Thomas, Virgin Islands, which consists of approximately twenty-seven 
acres together with all of the improvements located thereon. 

Mr. Durnam. All right, Mr. Knott# Will you tell us something 
about this bill, H. R. 5198? 

Mr. Knorr. Yes, sir; Mr. Chairman. The purpose of this measure 
is to direct the Secretary of the Army to transfer without reimburse- 
ment to the Department of the Interior Fort Segarra and Crown 
Mountain air warning sites, both located in the Virgin Islands. 
Crown Mountain site is the highest point on the island of St. Thomas 
and was used, as indicated, as an air warning site. Water Island 
Fort Segarra comprises the whole of Water Island, which is off the 
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coast—a smaller island, off St. Thomas Island. There are about 500 
‘res on the island. 

Mr. Hess. Is it inhabited? 

Mr. Knorr. Fort Segarra? 

Mr. Hess. Yes. 

Mr. Knorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hess. By natives? 

Mr. Knorr. I believe so, sir, although I believe the witness from the 
Department of Interior can probably give us a great deal more in- 
formation on that. 

Insofar as the military utilization is concerned, it was acquired in 
1944 at a cost—this is Water Island—of $10,000 and was improved 
by the construction of barracks and attendant facilities at a cost of 
something like a million and a half dollars. During the war it was 
used as a harbor defense installation. Since August 1950, it has been 
under permit to the Department of the Interior. There is no further 
need for the property by the Department of Defense and there is no 
objection therefore to its transfer to the Department of the Interior. 
The current estimated value of the installation at the present time is 
about $60,000. It is estimated net salvage value, that is the im- 
provements, is approximately $20,000, less the expense involved in the 
demolition and removal of any concrete or concrete block walls and 
other similar permanent construction. 

Crown Mountain, on the other hand, the air warning site, comprises 
about 26.72 acres. It was acquired by the United States in 1941-42, 
at a cost of $3,452. It was improved at‘a cost of approximately 
$265,000. 

There is no further need for this property and therefore no objection 
to its transfer to the Department of the Interior. 

The estimated current market value of this installation is $35,000 
and it has a net salvage value of about $3,300, which doesn’t of course 
take into consideration the cost of removal of concrete structures. 

Mr. Durnam. What does this salvage value consist of? Is it just 
barracks? It is not instruments or anything like that. 

Mr. Knorr. Thev are fortifications and necessary installed fixtures, 
let’s say, such as toilet fixtures and that sort of thing that are neces- 
sarily a part of those structures. 

Mr. Durnuam. But there is no instruments, such as air warning 
instruments, radar and such. 

Mr. Knorr. No, sir; that tvpe of equipment has been removed. 

Mr. Héperr. May I ask him: Why does the Department of the 
Interior want it? 

Mr. Knorr. They, I believe, will be able to tell you something 
about some communication facilities that they are interested in test- 
ing out and installing on the Crown Mountain air warning site, and 
| believe that Fort Segarra fits into some recreational plans that they 
have. 

Mr. Héserr, Well, the air warning system: What has the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to do with air warning? 

Mr. Knorr. Well, it is not that, sir. It is a matter of communica- 
tion facilities primarily serving the island. That is, anv defense 
characteristic as I get the picture would be secondary. The matter 
of commercial communication facilities. 
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Mr. Héperr. That is why I asked the question. I wanted to 
know what did they want it for. Did they want it for that or a 
recreational park. Are there any minerals around that section? 

Mr. Knorr. There are two sites. The Crown Mountain site is the 
communication site. 

Mr. Hféperr. You didn’t answer my question, sir. Are there any 
minerals involved? 

Mr. Davis. No. 

Mr. Héperr. | can easily understand the Department of Interior 
wanting to grab something like that, to do a little more socializing. 
That is why I asked. 

Mr. Davis. I will be very glad to answer the gentleman's question 
when I testify. 

Mr. Héperr. There is no oil around there? 

Mr. Davis. No. The Virgin Islands are entirely without mineral 
resources as far as known. 

Mr. Hféserr. As far as known now? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Hféperr. That is all. 

Mr. Duruam. Are you through? 

Mr. Knorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. Any further questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Durnam. Then the Department of Defense has no objection 
to the transfer? 

Mr. Knorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Kev_utener. Nor has the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Knorr. Nor has the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Durnam. You are speaking for the Department of the Interior? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. Will you tell us why you want it and what you are 
going to do with it? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, I am James P. Davis, Director of 
the Office of Territories in the Interior Department. I bave a brief 
written statement which | would be glad to file for the record and | 
will answer any questions the committee may have. 

(The statement above referred to is as follows: 


STATEMENT ON H. R. 5198 

The Department of the Interior reported to this committee on H. R. 5198 
by letter dated February 29, 1952, urging that the bill be enacted. 

H. R. 5198 would authorize and direct the Secretary of the Army to transfer, 
without reimbursement, to the control and administrative jurisdiction of the 
Department of the Interior two tracts in the Virgin Islands, together with the 
improvements located on them. One is the Army installation known as Fort 
Segarra, Water Island, amounting to approximately 500 acres and the other is 
the Crown Mountain air warning site, amounting to about 27 acres. Both 
areas are surplus to the needs of the Department of Defense. 

Water Island is just southwest of Charlotte Amalie, the main town of the Virgin 
Islands, lving in St. Thomas Harbor. Charlotte Amalie is the port at which cruise 
vessels stop and is the main center of tourist activity because of its shopping 
district. Water Island will lend itself admirably to a cottage-type tourist resort, 
and, as the committee may know, tourism is a major factor in the economy of 
the Virgin Islands. Since Water Island is surplus to the Defense Department’s 
needs and because that Department, unlike Interior, has no responsibility for or 
concern with the development of the Virgin Islands’ economy, Water Island 
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will be put to no useful purpose if it remains under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. On the other hand, the Governor and the Department of the 
Interior have succeeded in interesting private capital in doing the necessary 
development and construction work to make Water Island a tourist resort. To 
facilitate these plans, the Defense Department 2 years ago granted Interior a 
permit to use Water Island, but as the permit 1s revocable at the will of the 
Department of the Army, the private interests are not prepared to expend the sums 
they would be willing to expend if jurisdiction over the site were in the Interior 
Department. As the Defense Department’s favorable report on the bill points 
out, the estimated current market value of the installation in its present state is 
about $60,000, while the estimated net salvage value of only $20,000 less the 
expense of demolishing and removing the permanent construction, which expense 
s considered to be far in excess of the net value of the salvageable materials. 
The Crown Mountain air warning site is northwest of Charlotte Amalie. It is 
the subject of a 5-vear permit to the Department of the Interior, authorizing use 
and occupancy for establishment of a communication station. The site is on 
lease for the establishment of a radio station for publie radiotelephone-telegraph 
service between St. Thomas, St. Croix, and from St. Croix, through St.Thomas 


and San Juan, P. R., to the mainland. It was also desirable to improve service 
throughout the islands by the installation of high frequency equipment to super- 
sede the inadequate service previously provided on lower frequencies in the 
islands. Again, as in the case of Water Island, it is more appropriate that juris- 
diction and control of the site be in the Department which has responsibility for 
the welfare and economy of the islands. I am informed that the construction at 
the Crown Mountain site is of a permanent nature, reinforced concrete, and that 
the salvage value is negligible (approximately $3,000), while if the concrete struc- 
tures were removed and floor slabs broken up, the cost would exceed the salvage 
value by $5,000. 

Mr. Davis. As Mr. Knott has said, there are two properties in- 
volved here. I will deal with each separately. The Water Island or 
Fort Segarra property, which I have circled on the map which I placed 
on the desk a few moments ago for the information of the committee, 
consists of one of the islands lving just outside of the harbor of Char- 
lotte Amalie. The map before you is a topographical map of St. 
Thomas and I have circled in pencil the two properties that are in- 
volved here: Crown Mountain in the west central part of the island 
and Water Island which lies just outside the harbor as vou will note 
there on the map. 

Mr. Duruam. Crown Mountain is on the large island, St. Thomas? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. Crown Mountain is the highest point on the 
island of St. Thomas, an elevation of 1,550 feet as I recall, something 
like that. 

Mr. Hess. There is a road leading up there, I believe, isn’t there? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; there is a road that goes to it, a part of the high- 
way island roadway, with a part of it going to the installation T am 
talking about. Shall I proceed, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Durnam. Yes, go ahead. 

Mr. Davis. Early in the war there was considerable activity in the 
building of defense installations on St. Thomas. At that time it was 
considered important in the submarine situation and a submarine 
base was constructed there, which you will find also indicated on the 
map at the west end of the harbor, a marine, small marine base, with 
an airfield, this Water Island activity, which Mr. Knott has mentioned, 
and the Crown Mountain station as an air raid and communications 
warning center. 

All of the other properties have already been long since declared 
surplus and turned over to the Interior Department. The submarine 
base-—first the marine base, then the submarine base —we have made 
use of those in the development, the economic development program 
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of the island by making the facilities and grounds available for recrea- 
tion and for certain other purposes. 

Mr. Hess. Mav I interrupt vou right there? 

Mr. Davis. Certainly. 

Mr. Hess. You mentioned the marine base being turned over to 
the Department of Interior? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Mi. Hess. Is that still the airfield that the commercial planes are 
using? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; that is the present commercial airport of St. 
Thomas. 

Mr. Hess. Did the Department of Interior turn it over to the 
Government there? 

Mr. Davis. Both the properties that I spoke of were turned over 
to the Department of the Interior on a revocable basis, which is still 
the only title we have to those properties. The Department of 
Interior in turn negotiated an agreement with the municipal govern- 
ment of St. Thomas, which is the territorial government of the Virgin 
Islands, as vou knew, under which they operate those properties for 
the benefit of the municipalities of St. Thomas. 

Mr. Hess. Well, are vou leasing it to them? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. It is simply a lease arrangement under which we 
have reentry rights in the event that any of the conditions of the lease 
are violated or not properly carried out. 

Mr. Hess. What was done with the marine barracks there? 

Mr. Davis. There were a number of buildings there on the marine 
base. The old hospital was converted into a hotel, the Caribbean 
Hotel, which is held under lease by its present operator. The facilities 
along the beach front were converted into a beach house, for Lindberg 
Beach, which is the most popular beach available to tourists and to 
people of St. Thomas. The officer and enlisted residential quarters 
have been leased by the municipal government. A certain amount of 
income is derived from them through lease to private individuals. The 
communications facilities and the hangars became the basic installa- 
tion of the airport. In general, practically all of the buildings are 
being used to advantage and with considerable benefit to the Govern- 
ment and the economy of the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. Hess. But the Department of the Interior is not actually 
operating any of them, is that right? 

Mr. Davis. No; that is right, we do not 

Mr. Hess. All right. 

Mr. Davis. Now these two properties which are the subject of this 
particular bill: In the case of the Water Island, we have been able 
with the cooperation of the territorial people to interest some rather 
substantial and important commercial interests in converting Water 
Island into a tvpe of winter resort area. Some of the buildings can 
be converted and used and they propose to build other buildings, 
cottages and other necessary facilities there, so that it will become 
one of the tourist entertainment centers of St. Thomas. The tourist 
business there has been growing very rapidly in recent vears. Ten 
years ago there were not more than 50 transient rooms available in 
all of St. Thomas, I think. At the present time there are probably 
close to a thousand, including one very fine new hotel, the Virgin 
Island Hotel, and two or three smaller hotels and guest houses. 
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Mr. Duruam. They are privately owned? 

Mr. Davis. All privately owned and built with private capital. 

Mr. Hfépertr. You mean all the hotels are privately owned? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; except the Blue Beard Castle which belongs 
to the Government as you know and was built back in the 1930's. 
That is under lease to a private operator as one of our—we do indi- 
rectly control that property through the Virgin Islands Corporation. 
[t was transferred by the Virgin Islands Corporation charter to the 
Virgin Islands Corporation, over which we have some general super- 
vision. 

Mr. Héisperr. What do you mean by the Virgin Islands Corporation? 
The governmental agency of the Virgin Islands, or St. Thomas, rather? 

Mr. Davis. By way of slight diversion, the Virgin Islands, the old 
company, was established about 1934 to 1935 to provide employment 
to continue the sugar operation on St. Croix which was the backbone 
of the economy of the island of St. Croix and to provide employment 
for the people of St. Croix primarily. It was rechartered in 1948 under 
a Federal corporation charter, the usual type, and its powers were 
somewhat enlarged to include responsibility for promoting tourist and 
other economic activities and to the benefit of the islands. It is 
directed by a Board of Directors, seven Directors, including the Sec- 
retaries of Interior, Agriculture, the Governor of the Virgin Islands 
and the Chairman of the RFC, and three outside businessmen, and 
it operates under the general supervision of the Secretary of the 
Interior, but operates as a government corporation subject to all the 
usual requirements of such a corporation. 

It has utle to the Blue Beard Castle Hotel and is the lessor under 
the present arrangement with the operator of that hotel. 

Mr. Héperr. Who operates that hotel, do vou know, offhand? 

Mr. Davis. A gentleman by the name of Rueben Barnett, from 
New York, who had also operated hotel properties in New York 
before taking over this property. 

Mr. Hésertr. Do you know what revenue the Government gets out 
of the Blue Beard Castle? 

Mr. Davis. The lease payment is $18,000 per year, which is a 
rather fair return on the present estimated value of the property. 
There is a provision that during the first 4 vears, | think, a portion 
of that may be reinvested in improvements to the property without 
direct payment to the Government, but that is the basic lease and the 
lease runs I believe for 10 vears with renewal privilege. 

Now, this Water Island resort which has been planned by private 
interests would fit directly into that program of tourist improvement 
and would be in every way, we consider, a proper and beneficial use 
of the property. 

Mr. Duruam. What is the population of the island? 

Mr. Davis. The total population of the island of St. Thomas is 
about 14,000. 

Mr. Durnam. I am talking about Water Island. 

Mr. Davis. Oh, nominal. Just a few people. 1 wouldn't know at 
the moment. Probably not more than 30 or 40 people altogether. 

Mr. Hess. Are they natives? 

Mr. Davis. Some natives, yes, a few natives and perhaps a few 
mainlanders. The island was practically uninhabited since it was 
taken over by the military people. It is not suitable for agriculture 
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because of the nature of the soil and the lack of adequate moisture 
and for other reasons. I don’t foresee any sound use of it, except as 
a resort and possibly military use in the event of war, which of course 
it would be available for in any case. 

Mr. Héperr. Do I understand correctly that the Department of 
Interior desires this island in order to lease it to a private individual? 

Mr. Davis. That is correct, yes, sir. The purpose of requesting 
or the reason for requesting the transfer at this time is that the private 
individuals, the private capital which is interested in development of 
the island who would not feel justified in going into the program 
with the present insecure type of revocable permit, want some more 
adequate assurance that they would be able to stay there and operate 
the property than they could under the present arrangement. 

Mr. Durnam. We usually put a provision in these bills for recovery 
bv the Government. What effect would that have if we wanted to 
take it back over? 

Mr. Davis. I don’t think that would have any adverse effect, if th 
intention were made clear that the committee intended the property 
to be used in the general interests of the economy of the island, the 
greneral benefit of the people of the island. 

Mr. Héperr. Would the United States have to put any money 
in this private venture? 

Mr. Davis. No; that is not contemplated. Neither would the 
government of the Virgin Islands. Entirely private capital. 

Mr. Hf&iperr. On a lease basis? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hess. Has consideration been given to the sale of it? 

Mr. Davis. That has not been possible. Under the Surplus Dis- 
posal Act, | presume it could be sold under the usual surplus disposal 
procedures. But I think the feeling is, both there and in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, that it would be much more in the public interest 
to have some such arrangement as that I have described to you for its 
operation, rather than to attempt an outright sale at this time. 

Mr. Hess. Well, if it is to be leased— 

Mr. Davis. 1 might point out that a sale would permanently 
alienate the property from Government control and use, while under 
this arrangement the Government through the Interior Department 
and the Territorial government would continue to have a considerable 
weight in the proper development and disposition of the property. 

Mr. Hess. You propose to advertise for bids for a lease or just 
negotiate and lease it to these parties that you speak of now? 

Mr. Davis. I presume it would be desirable to advertise, but I think 
there is hardly any question these people would be the only people of 
substantial worth who would be interested in the proposition. As a 
matter of fact, there were two groups interested and they have com- 
bined their interest and are approaching it as one consolidated group 
at the present time. 

Mr. Ketuenrer. Mr. Davis, with respect to the occupancy of your 
propsective lessee there: Could his lease have a provision in it that 
should the United States require the property in the event of war or 
national emergency, that the United States could get it back? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, unquestionably. 

Mr. Keviener. It would have that? 
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Mr. Davis. Yes. You see, there is absolutely no alienation of the 
right of the Government to the property. 

Mr. Ketiener. Yes, but conceivably under the law you could give 
a firm term lease that would subject you to damages if it were rescinded 
later on. Would you have a cancellation clause specifically covering a 
war or national emergency? 

Mr. Davis. I think that would certainly be included. I haven't 
discussed that particular point with the Governor of the Virgin Islands 
or with our own legal counsel, but [am sure that any safeguard of that 
sort if felt desirable could be included in the lease. That is true in all 
the uses of the present property. It is clearly understood—of the 
other property which is much larger and more important; as a matter 
of fact, it is clearly understood that the Government has the right to 
reenter at any time if an emergeney condition should arise. 

Mr. Ke_uener. Any time? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Durnam. Can we be assured that that provision will be in the 
negotiations and contracts? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

(re there any other questions on the Water Island property: 

Mr. Duruam. Any other questions, or any further questions? 

No response. 

Mr. Davis. The Crown Mountain property was developed as vou 
have been told, as a warning center, a communication center, during 
the war. The purpose at the present time is to make it available for 
the establishment of a VHF communication center which will be the 
link between the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico and through Puerto 
Rico to the United States. The property is ideally suited to that 
sort of use. In fact, it has recently been used as a site of some 
experiments in propagation by the Mackay Cable and Radio people 
who operate the radio circuit between New York and San Juan and 
also between San Juan and the present station in St. Thomas. We 
are building in the Virgin Islands, in both St. Thomas and St. Croix, 
a new and modern telephone system under the Public Works Act of 
some vears ago. That work will be completed during the current 
vear and this radio link ts extremely necessary to make the benefits 
of the telephone svstem available for communication with Puerto 
Rico and the United States. The intention here is to lease the Crown 
Mountain property to the radio company as it probably has the prin- 
cipal site for its transmission-receiving station in the Virgin Islands, 


) 


on the overseas radio circuits. 

Mr. Duruam. Well, are there any such facil'ties as this now for 
communications? 

Mr. Davis. The present system is quite primitive and very poor, 
very inadequate. It operates only a couple of hours a day and the 
signals are not strong, not too good. It is extremely important for 
the businessmen and visitors in the island to have reliable radiotele- 
phone service with Puerto Rico and the United States and the use of 
this site will be one of the important factors in establishing that 
service, which |. T. & T. has undertaken to do 

Mir. Durwam. Well, is that coordinated with the military communi- 
cations in that area? 

Mr. Davis. At the present time there are no military installations 
and no military communications in the Virgin Islands. [It would very 
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easily link into the military communications system from San Juan, 
P. R., if that should be necessary. 

Mr. Duruam. It could be linked up, of course, with certain ship 
stations? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; unquestionably. 

Mr. Duruam. And there is no such facility now for communi- 
cations? IT mean radio facility 

Mr. Davis. Are very poor and very inadequate 

Mr. Durnam. Very poor? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Hénerr. You mentioned, lL. T. & T. and then vou also said the 
Government operating a Communication system 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; the Government would not operate. [I said we 
were building for the government of the Virgin Islands a local tele- 
phone system in St. Thomas and one also in St. Croix. When those 
are completed, when the actual construction is completed, they will 
be turned over to the government of the Virgin Islands for operation 
as a local governmental enterprise. 

Mr. Duruam. Any further questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Duruam. Any objection to the bill being reported out 
favorably? 

Mr. Héserr. With the safeguards. 

Mr. Durnam. If we are assured of the safeguards that we asked 
you about in the contract, without objection the bill is reported 
favorably. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, sir. 

(Whereupon, the subcommittee proceeded to further matters.) 
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SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 4129 ‘‘TO AUTHORIZE THE 
APPOINTMENT OF JAMES A. PFEIFFER, CHIEF PHARMACIST, 
RETIRED, AS LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE) AND LIEUTENANT 
ON THE RETIRED LIST OF THE NAVY”’ 


Housr OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 4, 
Washington, ee: Gy Tuesday, March D5. 952. 
(The subcommittee met at 9:30 a. m., the Honorable Philip J. 
Philbin, chf¥rman of the subcommittee, presiding.) 
Mr. Puitaix. The committee will come to order for the considera- 
- tion of H. R44129, to authorize the appointment of James A. Pfeiffer, 
4 pharmatist, retired, as lieutenant (junior grade) and lieutenant 


* MBhe retired list of the Navy. 


- The bill referred to is as follows:) 
[H. R. 4129, 82d Cong., Ist Ses 


4 tc BILL To authorize the appointment of James A. Pfeiffer, chit 
p lo aati 
—_ 


(junior grade) and lieutenant on the retired list of the Navy 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
4America in Congress assembled, That the President is authorized to appoint James 
2A. Pfeiffer, now § chief pharmacist on the retired list of the Navy, a lieutenant 
(junior grade) wagh date of rank of May 1, 1943, and a lieutenant with date of 
rank of July 1, 144, on the retired list of the Navy, but without payment of any 
back pay or allowances for either rank. 
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Mr. Smarr. Identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. Wieains. Chester M. Wiggins, counsel, Board for Correction 
of Naval Records, Navy Department. 

Mr. Paitpix. And what is your position, Mr. Wiggins? 

Mr. Wiaerns. I am the legal counsel and the executive secretary 
for the Board for Correction of Naval Records, which heard this 
matter originally, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Puitpin. Are you prepared now to state your views about the 
bill? 

Mr. Wiaertns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puirsixn. We would like to have it for the record, if you would. 

Mr. Wiaeins. As indicated in the Secretary of the Navy’s letter 
to Mr. Vinson on October 16, 1951, the Navy Department is of the 
opinion that this matter has merit and interposes no objection to its 
passage. 

Mr. Puiisin. I see. Is this a case where the man on whose behalf 
we have this bill was a prisoner of war at one time? 

Mr. Wiaeins. That is correct, he was a prisoner of war. 

Mr. Paiupix. And during the time he was a_ prisoner, he was 
passed by? 
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Mr. Wiaeins. Yes, sir—well, in view of his physical absence, it 
was impossible to promote him 

Mr. Puitein. Well, this bill is designed to correct that situation. 

Mr. Wiaains. Yes; to bring him back to the position occupied 
by his contemporaries 

Mr. Puinpixn. And the Navy Department recommends the bill? 

Mii WIGGINS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poitpin. And the Bureau of the Budget has no objections? 

Mr. Wicetns. There is no objection to my knowledge. That ts 
correct, sir. 

Mir. Poiupin. That is all right, unless you have some further 
questions 

Mir. Swarr. Mr. Chairman, | would suggest here—-this is a little 
bit unusual, but I believe that Mr. Pfeiffer, who is now a retired 
chief pharmacist of the Navy, is the only living naval person in this 
situation | had some concern that this might set an undesirable 
precedent, but [ have talked not only to the Navy but IT have talked 
to Mar. Pfeiffer, who is present in the committee room today and so 
far as we are able to determine this will not set any undesirable 
precedent, that will come back to haunt the committee. Is that 
true, Mr. Wiggins, to the best of your knowledge? 

Mir. Wieains. To the best of my knowledge, Mr. Smart, on the 
peculiar facts of this case, it is unique and isolated. There may be 
other cases similar in principle, but there would be no other prisoner- 
Ol-War Case 

Mr. Pritrixn. This specifically states that it shall be without 
back Par 

Mr. Smarr. That is correct 

Mir. Puiveix. Or allowances for rank 

Mr. Smarr. In that behalf, Mr. Chairman, the letter of the Navy 
of October 16, 1951, reporting on this bill, suggests new language 

Mir. Puiueix. Yes 

\Ir. Swarr. Which would require us to strike all after the enacting 
clause and insert the language suggested by the Navy 

Mir. Poitein. | have a copy of the bill here and without objection, 
we will so insert the language that appears on page 3 of the Navy 
letter 

Mir. Putteixn. Which is what I presume vou refer to 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir 

Mr. Puiteiwy. Beginning with ‘The President ts authorized to 
appoint’ and so forth 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir 

Mr. Putteixn. Without objection, we will substitute that language 
And without objection, we will pass the bill and report it to the full 
We will vive a favorable report to the full committee 


committee 


\Ir. Pfeiffer, we are very glad to have vou here. Would vou step up 
for a moment 
\Iro Swarr. Mr. Pfeiffer, come up here and sit down. State vour 
e fe | ecord 
ur. ¥ FI lames A. Pfeitfer 
\l _ Yo re the persor Vho affected b (ius fee isa lON, 
1; 
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Mr. Smart. You heard me ask Mr. Wiggins a question awhile ago 
with reference to whether or not the passage of this legislation might 
set a precedent. I would like to ask you: so far as you know, your 
contemporaries have all long since, those who are living, been pro- 
moted at least to lieutenant and some of them higher, is that correct? 

Mr. Preirrer. Yes, sir; they are all lieutenant commanders. 

Mr. Smarr. They are all now lieutenant commanders? 

Mr. Prerrrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. So far as you know, you are the only one of the group 
who remains a chief pharmacist? 

Mr. Preirrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. So far as you know, are there any other living persons 
in your category now who have not been promoted but remain chief 
pharmacists? 

Mr. Pretrrer. No, sir, there are not. 

Mr. Smarr. You are the only one? 

Mr. Pretrrer. I am the only one. 

Mr. Smarr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Puinein. I do not think we have any doubt about this bill 
Mr. Smart. Mr. Pfeiffer, if you would step up here for a moment, 
I would like to talk to you off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(Whereupon, the committee proceeded to further matters 
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